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CHERRY’S  DIARY 

Cherry  Plans  Her  Garden  in  January 

Introducing  young  and  attractive  Cherry  Dendron  who  has  just  moved  into  a 
new,  small  home  in  a  new  community  of  “ beehive ”  houses  on  the  edge  of  town ;  her 
young  husband  Red  Dagwood  Dendron  who  is  known  for  his  loud  bark;  her  father 
Dr.  T.  H.  U.  Green,  M.B.,  director  of  the  local  museum  and  authority  on  all  natural 
sciences;  her  mother  Paris  Green,  society  butterfly  and  critic  of  modern  art;  her 
father-in-law  Phil  O.  Dendron,  a  retired  farmer,  and  her  mother-in-law  Rhoda 
Dendron  housewife  extraordinary  with  a  knack  for  groiving  house  plants. 

Jan.  2  “After  all  that  nice,  warm,  sunny  weather  that  we  had  before 
Christmas  its  hard  to  take  this  cold.  That  poor  little  lonesome  linden  tree 
that  we  set  in  our  front  yard  last  fall  looks  cold  and  miserable.  I  wonder  if 
this  weather  has  hurt  it?  I’ll  call  Dad  and  see  what  he  thinks.”  .  .  .  “He  told 
me  that  it  was  not  usually  the  cold  that  killed  things  here  in  the  winter,  but 
the  hot  sun  that  we  humans  enjoy  so  much.  He  warned  me  that  I  should  be 
sure  to  wrap  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  avoid  winterburn  from  the  hot  sun 
and  dry  air,  and  he  also  told  me  to  check  the  ground  around  it  for  moisture 
if  it  did  not  snow  a  lot  soon  and  the  ground  was  not  frozen.  Poor  thing,  I’d 
like  to  bring  it  indoors  or  put  earmuffs  on  it.” 

Jan.  3.  “Red  was  home  all  day  today  and  ranting  around  the  house  like 
a  caged  tiger.  Too  bad  that  it  is  too  cold  to  get  outdoors.  I  tried  to  get  him 
to  look  at  some  of  the  new  seed  catalogs  and  garden  magazines  that  have 
been  coming  lately  and  help  me  plan  some  nice  things  for  our  grounds  next 
spring.  He  said  that  that  was  stuff  for  women,  that  he  was  too  busy  making 
a  living  to  bother  with  that  and  he  needed  his  rest  on  week-ends.  I’ll  bet 
that  he  gets  spring  fever  too  and  helps  outside  when  the  weather  warms  up. 
We  will  not  have  much  money  to  spend  on  landscaping  and  so  will  have 
to  be  careful  what  we  buy.  I  saw  one  ad  offering  100  tulip  bulbs  for  $1.98? 
I  can’t  lose  much  on  that,  and  there  was  another  telling  about  what  a  nice 
shade  tree  the  Tuliptree  is  and  it  is  cheap  too.” 

Dad  Dendron  came  in  to  get  warm  and  saw  the  ads  I  was  looking  at.  He 
said  that  it  was  too  late  to  plant  tulips  and  also  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  getting  anything  worth  planting  for  such  a  small  price.  He  also  told  me 
that  Tuliptrees  do  not  ordinarily  grow  well  here,  and  suggested  that  I  see  a 
local  nurseryman  who  knew  what  would  grow  here  before  I  spent  any  of  my 
small  garden  budget. 

While  Dad  Dendron  was  here  I  asked  him  to  look  around  the  yard 
and  tell  me  what  to  do  in  spring  to  get  ready  for  putting  in  more  lawn. 
I’ll  not  stand  another  summer  with  all  that  dust  blowing  around  and  mud 
being  tracked  into  the  house  every  time  it  rains.  He  said  that  there  was  little 
frost  in  the  ground  now  and  he  would  advise  me  to  get  the  soil  ready  at  this 
time  for  next  spring’s  planting.  The  folks  that  we  bought  the  house  from 
said  that  there  was  good  soil  here  but  Dad  Dendron  thinks  that  most  of  the 
good  top  soil  has  been  bulldozed  off  and  that  only  the  poor  subsoil  is  left 
(except  for  a  few  truck  loads  of  rubbish  thinly  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
dirt).  We  have  little  money  to  spend  on  a  lawn  but  he  says  that  we  should 
remove  that  rubbish  and  plow  in  a  lot  of  good  manure  now  even  if  we  car 
only  put  in  half  the  lawn  next  spring. 

Of  course  his  farming  experience  tells  him  that  plants  can  only  gro\* 
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/ell  in  good  soil.  My  own  dad  told  me  once  that  soils  in  a  region  of  little 
ainfall  like  this  seldom  had  much  humus  (decaying  vegetable  matter)  in 
aem  and  it  was  very  important  to  work  in  manure,  peat,  compost  and  such, 
"his  gardening  business  is  not  as  simple  as  I  thought. 

While  Dad  Dendron  was  prowling  around  he  also  noticed  that  the  soil 
round  my  little  tree  was  dry  and  the  little  patch  of  lawn  that  we  put  in 
ist  fall  was  drying  up.  I  thought  that  it  would  hurt  things  to  freeze  up  wet 
ut  he  says  that  the  most  damage  is  done  when  things  freeze  up  dry  and 
hen  the  hot  winter  sun  sucks  the  moisture  out  of  them. 

Jan.  9.  I  was  just  getting  my  morning  work  done  today  when  a  nice 

ran  stopped  at  the  door  and  asked  if  he  could  help  me  with  planning  my 

;arden  for  next  spring.  He  was  so  nice  that  I  let  him  sell  me  a  lot  of  things 

hat  I’m  almost  afraid  to  tell  Red  about.  I’ll  check  with  Dad  first.  After 

alking  with  Dad  I’m  more  than  ever  afraid  to  tell  Red  what  I  signed  up 

or.  I’ll  just  save  enough  out  of  my  grocery  money  to  pay  for  the  things  when 

hey  come  next  spring.  Dad  said  that  the  Rugosa  roses  might  grow  here 

>ut  that  they  did  not  generally  like  our  alkaline  soil.  He  said  that  the  tree 

oses  do  look  nice  but  that  they  will  not  live  through  winter  unless  laid 

[own  and  completely  covered  with  soil.  The  Sycamore  tree  that  the  nice 

nan  said  was  such  a  fine  thing  I  found  was  a  borderline  tree  for  hardiness 

lere,  and  the  weigelia  shrub  only  occasionally  did  well  here.  The  pair  of 

ittle  spruce  that  I  got  for  the  front  of  the  place,  I  guess  can  be  set  in  the 

>ack  instead,  for  he  says  that  they  will  soon  get  too  large  in  the  front  of 

1  he  house.  I  suppose  that  I  should  have  dealt  with  some  established  firm  who 

>•  :new  what  things  would  grow  here  instead  of  listening  to  that  nice  sales- 

e  nan. 

• \ 

Jan.  16.  Red  was  home  all  day  again  today  and  the  weather  was  nice 
e  )utside  so  I  took  him  for  a  little  ride  to  see  a  nice  stone  wall  and  little  flag- 
tone  platform  that  would  (with  a  little  modification)  just  fit  in  our  yard. 
e  got  him  all  enthused  and  now  he  is  throwing  dirt  around  like  mad  digging 
e  l  foundation  for  our  wall  and  platform.  It  is  good  to  have  him  out  from 
e  mderfoot,  though  I  suppose  he  will  want  to  eat  like  a  horse  tonight. 

Jan.  17.  Mom  was  over  today  raving  about  some  things  she  had  just 
'I  ;een  at  the  art  museum.  She  wanted  me  to  get  an  ironworker  to  make  a  de- 
iign  for  our  front  gate.  I’ll  just  wait  a  few  weeks  until  she  cools  down  then 
^  naybe  we  can  get  a  design  which  is  really  beautiful  rather  than  just 
1  'modernistic.” 

Jan.  24.  Mother  Dendron  stopped  by  today  and  had  hardly  taken  off 
eier  hat  until  she  discovered  what  she  called  mealybugs  on  that  coleus  plant 
s:hat  I  salvaged  from  the  garden  and  potted  last  fall.  She  put  the  plant  in 
“the  bathtub  and  carefully  washed  each  leaf  with  a  soapy  rag  and  then  rinsed 
yt  off.  She  told  me  to  watch  for  some  of  the  cottony  little  insects  to  come 
back  and  touch  each  with  a  toothpick  dipped  in  alcohol.  It  seems  that  there 
Hre  pests  to  bother  almost  every  plant.  How  some  people  have  such  nice 
^  slants  I  don’t  know.  They  just  must  have  a  green  thumb. 

Jan.  30.  Dad  stopped  in  today  and  brought  me  a  little  book  that  told 
all  about  fertilizers,  why  some  elements  were  needed  here  more  than  others 
rnd  which  form  of  chemicals  were  most  economical  to  buy.  I  hate  to  study 
3ut  if  I  am  to  have  a  good  garden  next  summer  I  guess  I  had  better  learn 
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something  about  it  now.  .  .  .  Three  hours  after  I  started  that  book  on  fer 
tillers  I  suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  time  to  stop  and  get  some  dinne: 
on  the  table.  It  was  really  interesting  to  know  how  plants  grow,  what  chemii 
cals  they  need  and  how  to  apply  them  to  be  most  effective. 

Dad  told  me  that  I  should  start  a  garden  scrapbook  now  and  put  in  i 
all  the  ideas  about  plants,  care  of  plants  and  good  garden  design  that  I  set 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.  When  Red  comes  home  tonight  1 11  surprise 
him  with  all  the  new  scientific  names  I’ve  picked  up  in  my  reading  today 
I’ll  bet  that  he  will  think  that  he  married  a  pretty  smart  gal  after  all. 

FLASH 

THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION  IS  NOW 


Do  we  want  our  National  Parks 
and  Monuments,  that  are  set  aside 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  spoiled 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few?  That  is  the 
question  that  you  have  a  chance  to 
help  decide. 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  upper  Colorado  Water 
Plan,  including  the  building  of  the 
Echo  Park  Dam  in  the  Dinosaur 
Monument. 

Actually  the  estimated  $176,000,- 
000.00  that  it  would  take  to  build 
this  dam  would  build  several  smaller 
dams  higher  up  our  rivers  where  the 
water  would  be  of  some  use  to  Colo¬ 
rado  and  little  of  scenic  or  recrea¬ 
tional  value  would  be  destroyed.  Or, 
better  yet,  a  small  fraction  of  this 
amount,  spent  to  prevent  erosion  by 
reseeding,  replanting  and  other  con¬ 
servation  practices  would  more  effec¬ 
tively  reduce  the  silt  in  the  Colorado 
and  Green  Rivers  and  help  to  make 
their  flow  more  regular.  Actually  the 
water  stored  in  the  Echo  Park  dam 
would  be  of  little  use  to  Colorado. 
The  Cross  Mountain  dam,  for  in¬ 
stance,  offers  more  efficient  use  of 
water  at  one-third  the  cost,  and  there 
are  other  dam  sites  which  may  allow 
slightly  more  evaporation  but  other¬ 
wise  would  be  much  more  useful  and 
efficient  and  can  be  built  at  less  cost. 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO 
FLOOD  THE  MAJESTIC  CAN¬ 


YONS  OF  THE  GREEN  ANI 
YAMPA  RIVERS  to  get  sufficien 
control  and  use  of  the  water  in  ou 
Upper  Colorado  Basin.  | 

Early  in  January  the  President' 
recommendations  will  be  made  uj 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  pae¬ 
on  suggested  expenditures  and  thei 
recommendations  will  go  to  Congree 
for  approval  and  appropriation.  Writ 
or  wire  the  President  AT  ONCj 
telling  him  that  you  do  not  approv 
of  this  invasion  of  Dinosaur  Morn, 
ment  and  the  building  of  the  Ech 
Park  Dam.  Also  write  your  friend 
and  ask  them  to  write  to  their  frienc 
and  to  government  officials  that  the 
know  and  who  might  have  influence 
We,  who  have  so  much  to  lose 
must  make  ourselves  heard,  for  thos 
who  hope  to  profit  from  the  buildin 
of  these  immense  dams,  if  left  alone 
will  make  more  noise  than  all  th 
millions  of  us  put  together. 

There  is  more  now  at  stake  tha 
just  the  invasion  of  this  one  Moni 
ment  in  Colorado,  for  on  how  th 
question  is  decided  depends  the  f\ 
ture  of  other  National  Parks  an 
Monuments  where  plans  have  bee 
made  to  ruin  them  by  commerci; 
developments.  Do  we  want  the  Re* 
lamation  Bureau  to  always  contini 
to  be  the  favored  child  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  the  Interior  while  the  N; 
tional  Parks  is  treated  as  a  stepchild 
The  time  is  short.  Write  today. 
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LANDSCAPING 

is  the  simple  name  for  the  simple 
new  course  given  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  Colorado  University 
under  leadership  of  M.  Walter  Pes- 
man,  landscape  architect. 

If  you  need  straightforward  advice 
on  landscaping  your  home,  spend  ten 
dollars  and  learn  how  to  do  it  your- 
self.  What  should  you  plant  and 
where?  How  can  you  keep  down  ex- 
pcnse  in  outlay  and  in  maintenance? 
Where  should  you  buy  plant  ma- 
terial?  What  is  a  reasonable  price  to 
pay  for  having  the  lawn  put  in? 
Or  should  you  do  it  yourself?  Where 
to  locate  that  patio?  How  to  achieve 
individuality  and  the  “new  look”? 

These  are  problems  which  beset 
hundreds  of  home  owners  around 
Denver  and  in  the  state.  You  can  get 
“free”  advice  from  plant  peddlers — 
advice  that  benefits  the  peddler  above 
all — or  you  can  learn  enough  in  ten 
lessons  to  order  what  you  really  need 
— from  nursery  and  seed  store — and 
benefit  yourself.  Learn  how  to  make 
your  own  landscape  plan  under  the 
guidance  of  a  practical  landscape 
architect. 

The  time,  from  6:30  to  8  p.  m. 
(on  Wednesdays)  has  been  set  to 
fit  the  people  who  want  to  keep  the 
evening  free.  Pick  up  a  bite  to  eat 
in  town,  go  to  Fourteenth  and  Glen- 
arm  for  the  class  and  get  home  early. 
When  you  are  through,  March  31, 
you  will  know  all  about  landscaping 
your  home.  All?  well — -almost  all!  You 
will  know  about  the  best  trees  to 
plant,  flowering  shrubs,  bulbs,  peren¬ 
nials  and  annuals  and  you  will  have 
learned  not  to  plant  tall  delphiniums 
in  front  of  low  Euphorbia  poly¬ 
chroma.  Scared?  You’ll  be  surprised 
how  easy  it  can  be.  And  how  much 
fun  you’ll  have. 

It  all  starts  Wednesday,  February 


3,  ’54.  And,  by  the  way,  did  you  rea' 
the  article  on  home  planning  in  th: 
month’s  Green  Thumb?  Maybe  yo 
won’t  need  the  course  after  you  hav 
read  it.  What  do  you  think? 


WINTER  STUDY  FOR 
GARDENERS 

A  course  entitled  “Plant  Cultur ! 
for  the  Home  Gardener”  will  be  oi 
fered  again  this  winter  by  Dr.  Mon 
L.  Shubert,  a  fellow  Green  Thumbe: 
His  course  will  be  offered  throug 
the  Community  College  of  the  Un 
versity  of  Denver.  Class  meeting, 
on  Tuesday  nights  from  6:00  unt  n 
8:00  P.  M.  will  cover  the  funds  o 
mental  principles  of  plant  growtl  le 
growth  requirements,  effects  of  cl  in 
mate  and  soil,  and  how  to  use  th  n 
knowledge  in  growing  better  plant  $ 
whether  in  pot  culture  or  garden  cum 
ture.  Those  who  wish  to  take  thin 
course  without  college  credit  ma  o: 
register  on  January  4  or  5  at  tf  t 
Community  College  desk  in  the  Fief  o 
House  on  East  Asbury  at  South  Ga^  j\ 
lord,  or  they  may  register  at  tf  f 
Adult  Education  Center,  211  Fuff 
teenth  Street  any  time  before  si  if 
o’clock  on  January  12.  The  first  claa  f 
meeting  will  be  held  on  January  11® 
at  the  Civic  Center  Campus.  Th  m 
course  may  also  be  taken  for  tvv  f 
quarter  hours  of  college  credit  unde 
the  credit  course  name  “Gener;!, 
Horticulture.”  Both  credit  and  noi  ! 
credit  students  meet  together  an  11 
cover  the  same  subject  matter,  but  e:  'e 
aminations  are  optional  for  non-cred  J 
participants. 

- i 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS  TO  ZINNIAS  ie 

Specialists  in  African  Violets  and  potted  plants. 

We  will  grow  any  special  annual  for  your  garder  ® 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES  &  FLOWER  FARMS,  I  0 

Located  at  14005  W.  64th  Ave.,  Arvada 

P.  O.  Box  388,  Golden  HArrison  4-50 

_ bii 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti - 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit .  ” 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Dr.  Moras 
Shubert. 

Secretary-Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 
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WHY  NOT  TOOT  OUR 
OWN  HORN? 

After  ten  years  of  trying  various 
ethods  of  securing  enough  income 
do  the  work  of  the  association  it 
comes  more  and  more  evident  that 
e  must  always  expect  to  balance  our 
ldget  by  donations  and  benefits  such 
the  auctions  and  garden  tours.  So 
uch  of  our  work  is  for  general  corn- 
unity  benefit  and  hard  to  charge 
r.  If  we  raised  our  minimum  dues 
would  set  them  at  about  $8.50  to 
el  ver  the  cost  of  the  services  that  we 
ve,  and  if  we  reduced  the  amount 
services  it  would  have  the  same 
3i  rect  of  causing  a  large  proportion 
si  our  present  members  to  drop  out. 
.a  we  had  a  large  increase  in  mem- 
rship  we  could  charge  enough  for 
'll  lr  advertising  to  pay  for  the  cost 
w  publishing  the  Green  Thumb. 

Those  who  have  been  thinking  on 
r'  e  problem  have  agreed  that  the 

I  iddle  of  the  road  policy  is  best  and 

II  e  will  continue  to  publish  as  good  a 
aga2;ine  as  our  income  will  permit, 
uring  the  coming  year  we  hope  to 
Lve  various  organizations  such  as  the 

.  en’s  Garden  Clubs  and  Rose  So- 
zty  take  over  the  editing  of  one 
sue,  and  will  try  to  bring  it  down 
earth,  with  the  idea  of  helping 
iC  thousands  of  new  home  owners 
ith  their  garden  problems.  We  will 


also  offer  for  the  first  time  an  intro¬ 
ductory  membership  of  4  months  for 
$1.00. 

This  is  where  you  come  in.  You 
know  of  many  new  home  owners  who 
should  have  the  help  that  we  give. 
Get  them  to  send  in  a  trial  mem¬ 
bership  for  $1.00.  If  each  present 
member  does  this  we  should  have  a 
very  nice  increase  in  the  membership 
and  be  able  to  help  more  people.  We 
have  probably  been  too  modest  in 
the  past.  We  have  something  to  offer. 
Let’s  tell  others  about  it,  AND  DO 
IT  NOW. 


ANNUAL  DINNER 
FEBRUARY  15 

This  annual  dinner  and  election  of 
officers  will  be  an  especially  gala  affair 
as  it  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
Association.  There  is  being  arranged 
an  elaborate  skit  where  the  events 
of  the  past  ten  years  will  be  shown 
and  the  objectives  for  the  next  decade 
will  be  given. 

The  place  will  be  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg,  at  13th 
and  Welton,  the  time  6:30  P.M., 
February  15th.  Tickets  will  be  $2.50 
including  tax  and  tip.  Come,  bring 
your  friends.  Have  a  good  time  and 
learn  what  the  Association  has  done 
and  what  they  plan  to  do. 


: 


FIRST  THINGS  IN  PLANNING 
YOUR  HOME  GROUNDS 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


OUR  new  home  was  finally  finished 
and  we  looked  at  it  in  a  new  light. 
It  seemed  so  naked,  with  nothing  on 
it — nothing  except  a  heavy  morU 
gage,  that  is — almost  immodest.  Some' 
thing  had  to  be  done,  and  done  fast, 
we  thought. 

That  is  the  feeling  of  literally  hum 
dreds  of  new  home  owners  all  over 
the  region.  And  then  comes  the  shiv' 


ery  fear  of  not  knowing  how  to  start. 
Landscaping  seems  such  an  intricate 
thing,  and  we  are  awed  by  our  igno' 
ranee  about  what  plants  to  use. 


This  article,  with  its  pictures  am 
all,  hopes  to  take  away  that  feai 
Really,  with  a  bit  of  common  sense 
landscaping  is  not  complicated.  i 
Design,  after  all,  is  nothing  els# 
but  orderliness.  And  orderliness1 
means:  a  place  for  everything  any 
everything  in  its  place.  A  cluttered'U 
yard,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neve, 
beautiful. 


Let  us  sit  down  and  think  i 
through.  What  do  we  want  in 
garden  anyway?  Here  are  some  of  th 
answers. 


' 


place  to  enjoy 


the  out-of-doors, 


xvant 


an  tntinwte 


private 


“We  must  have  a  good  setting  for  the  house,  creating  a  picture  ” 


good  view  from 
e  kitchen  window 
ikes  dishwashing 
a  pleasured 


‘ Modern  living  just  begs  for  a  patio— brick,  cement,  or  stone.” 


1 Gardening  and  sun-bathing  are  closely 
,  related.” 


jfllHMfl 


“ There  should  be  a  unity  be- 
tween  indoors  and  outdoors.’' 


“ A  beautiful 
out  -  view  can 
best  be  enjoyed 
from  the  gar¬ 
den.” 


“A  separate  sum-  \ 
mer  house  often 
fills  a  family  need.” 


“G  iv  e  me  a 
place  to  put  an 
easy  chair,  to 
relax”  (father). 


“ Bars  and 
swings  for  us,” 
say  the  children. 


I 


“If  you’ll  furnish  me  with  proper  tools 
and  pots ,  and  things  I’ll  take  care  of  the 
planter  boxes”  (Teen-age  brother). 


I  must  have  a  place  to  hang  up  clothes,  with  a  dry  walk  underneath”  (Mother). 

“What,  no  sandbox  for  me?”  (Little  Johnny). 
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And  so  it  goes.  Every  family  has 
its  own  individual  needs,  and  the 
proper  design  of  home  grounds  must, 
first  of  all,  supply  those  needs.  It  is 
usually  best  to  make  a  written  list 
of  all  that  is  wanted.  Then,  the  next 
thing,  is  to  shuffle  around  the  items 
in  such  a  way  that  everything  is  being 
taken  care  of  and  that  everything  fits 
into  a  logical  layout. 

To  make  sure  that  each  item  has  the 


can  shuffle  them  around  to  make  a: 
beautiful  a  series  of  pictures  on  th< 
ground  as  an  artist  paints  on  canvas 
And  that  is  DESIGN. 

It  is  all  pretty  simple  after  all, 
isn’t  it?  Just  a  question  of  using 
common  sense.  The  interesting  thins 
is  that  the  final  result  is  apt  to  show 
that  our  needs,  varied  as  they  arej 
yet  show  certain  regularity.  I  bet, 
after  you  have  gone  through  the  pro 


proper  location  and  that  enough  space 
is  provided  for  each,  it  is  practically 
essential  to  make  a  plan,  drawn  to 
scale — say  for  instance  an  inch  on 
paper  representing  four  or  eight  feet 
on  the  ground.  On  that  same  plan 
we  can  indicate  the  important  views: 
from  the  picture  window,  from  the 
kitchen  window,  toward  the  house, 
toward  the  neighbor’s  garage  (so  as 
to  screen  it)  and  so  on. 

On  this  plan  we  can  sketch  in  the 
proper  place  for  shade  trees,  for 
flowering  trees,  for  shrub  groups,  for 
clotheslines,  incinerator,  for  screen' 
ing  fences,  and  for  flowerborders. 

By  visualing  how  all  these  will  look 
from  the  important  view  points,  we 


cess  of  deciding  what  your  family 
needs,  it  will  work  out  somethin; 
like  this: 

Open  lawn  and  patio  or  patios.  I 

Appropriate  planting  of  trees  an< 
shrubs  to  “frame  the  house.” 

Shadetrees  on  the  south-west  sid 
mostly. 

Sunny  place  for  flowers  and  veg 
etables. 

Convenient  place  for  clothesline: 
incinerator,  and  fireplace,  not  too  fa 
away  from  the  house. 

Especially  good  views  from  pic 
ture  window,  kitchen  window,  etc. 

Privacy  from  the  neighbors,  at  lea: 
in  spots. 

Screening  of  undesired  views  b 


may  be  used  to  draw  up  a  plan,  to  scale,  including  all  wanted  features. 


fences,  walls,  shrub  groups. 

Convenient  walks  to  and  around 
the  house. 

And  for  your  special  wants,  such 
things  as  playground  apparatus,  dog 
yard,  a  rose  garden,  birdbath,  a  pool 
fountain  or  what  not. 

At  the  end,  a  few  hints  that  may 
save  you  trouble.  Use  more  of  the 
smaller  trees  and  shrubs:  they  are  in 
better  scale  with  the  modern  house. 


A  home  that  is  hidden  by  trees  and 
evergreens  has  no  chance.  Whenever 
possible,  create  different  levels  in  your 
garden;  steps  are  intirguing.  Provide 
a  hospitable  entrance  to  your  home. 

And,  last  of  all :  let  your  home  and 
garden  represent  YOURSELF.  Just 
because  your  neighbor  does  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing,  you  don’t  have  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  The  most  individual  garden  is 
often  the  most  beautiful  garden. 


(Above)  Use  more  of  the  smaller 
trees  and  shrubs:  they  are  iti  better 
scale  with  the  modern  house.  Above 
is  shown  one  good  tree  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Goldenrain  tree. 


(Below)  A  home  that  is  hidden  by 
trees  and  evergreens  has  no  chance. 


Provide  a  hospitable  entrance  to 
yonr  home. 


Let  your  garden  and  home  repre¬ 
sent  your  self.  The  most  individual 
garden  is  often  the  most  beautiful 
garden. 
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HOUSE  PLANT  CARE 

By  Helen  Marsh  Zeiner 


r  I  TO  have  healthy,  attractive  house 
plants  is  not  difficult — a  hit  of 
common  sense  and  a  few  simple  rules 
solves  the  problem.  Remember  that 
house  plants,  like  animal  pets,  are 
living  things,  and  thrive  on  regular 
care.  Since  the  house  plant,  unlike 
the  pet,  cannot  make  its  needs  known, 
it  is  easily  neglected.  Let  your  first 
step  in  striving  for  better  house 
plants  be  a  schedule  of  regular  care. 

Take  a  few  minutes  each  morn" 
ing  to  examine  your  house  plants. 
Feel  the  soil— is  it  soggy?  moist?  dry? 
Water  only  the  plants  which  feel  dry 
to  the  touch — many  house  plant  faib 
ures  are  due  to  oveuwatering — that 
irresistible  urge  to  water  every  plant 
every  day  whether  it  needs  it  or 
not! 

How  to  water  is  important. 
Whether  you  water  from  the  top  or 
from  the  bottom  matters  little  if  you 
thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  when  you 
do  water,  and  then  let  it  dry  out 
before  watering  again.  If  you  water 
from  the  top,  use  enough  to  soak  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot — and  be  sure 
it  has  not  merely  run  down  between 
soil  and  pot.  Conversely,  if  you  water 
from  the  bottom,  use  enough  to  soak 


up  through  the  soil  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  soil  becomes  moist.  Once  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  moistened  remove 
excess  water  from  the  saucer  so  that 
the  plant  does  not  stand  in  water. 

Occasionally  wash  the  leaves  of 
your  house  plants.  If  time  permits, 
once  a  week  is  ideal.  Washing  not 
only  serves  the  esthetic  purpose  of 
removing  unsightly  dust,  but  also  iim 
proves  the  health  of  the  plant  by 
keeping  open  the  minute  pores  in 
the  leaves  through  which  a  necessary 
exchange  of  gases  takes  place.  Com" 
mon  sense  will  dictate  the  method 
you  use.  A  plant  with  many  small 
leaves  like  ivy  may  be  held  under 
the  faucet  or  washed  with  a  spray. 
A  largedeaved  plant  may  have  each 
individual  leaf  washed  with  a  sponge 
or  soft  cloth — caution — support  the 
leaf  with  your  hand  to  prevent  break" 
ing  it.  Clear  water  is  usually  suffic" 
ient,  but  an  occasional  washing  with 
soapy  water  followed  by  a  thorough 
rinsing  with  clear  water  is  beneficial. 
Red  spider,  one  of  the  commonest 
house  plant  pests,  particularly  on  Eng" 
lish  ivy,  can  be  prevented  by  fre' 
quent  washing.  An  infested  plant  can 
be  rid  of  red  spider  by  soap  and 
water  washing  followed  by  a  spray 
of  nicotine  sulfate.  Repeat  the  soap 
and  water  every  day  and  the  spray 
once  or  twice  a  week  until  the  pest 
is  gone.  Give  particular  attention  to 
the  underside  of  leaves. 

Remember  that  all  plants  require 
some  light,  and  in  general,  flowering 
plants  require  more  light  than  foliage 
plants.  If  you  feel  that  you  must  have 
a  plant  in  that  dark  corner  far  from 
the  window,  move  it  into  the  light 
a  few  hours  each  day  and  put  it  back 
in  its  decorative  spot  before  the  fam' 
ily  arrives  home.  An  ideal  plant  for 
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hat  dark  spot  is  the  Chinese  ever¬ 
green,  Aglaonema,  since  it  is  ex- 
remely  tolerant  of  lack  of  direct 
ight. 

What  sort  of  soil  should  you  use? 
n  general,  avoid  either  heavy  clay  or 
ight  sand.  A  good  general  purpose 
nixture  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
and  or  vermiculite,  peat  or  compost, 
nd  good  loamy  garden  soil.  This  is 
asily  modified  depending  upon  the 
ype  of  garden  soil  you  have  available. 

Shallow  cultivation  with  a  stick 
)r  fork  is  beneficial,  provided  you  do 
lot  disturb  the  roots.  Keep  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  soil  loose. 

House  plants  will  benefit  from  an 
>ccasional — perhaps  monthly — appli- 
:ation  of  fertilizer.  There  are  many 
:ommercial  fertilizers  on  the  market 
vhich  are  convenient  to  use  and  give 
:;ood  results.  Please  follow  the  manu- 
acturers  directions  as  to  amount  and 
trength- — many  a  house  plant  has 
>een  killed  by  too  strong  an  appli- 
:ation  of  fertilizer. 

In  selecting  pots,  try  to  find  one 
with  a  drainage  hole  at  the  bottom. 
This  permits  excess  water  to  drain 
iway  and  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
dant  becoming  water-logged  than  in 
he  pot  with  no  drainage  hole.  Either 
day  pots  or  glazed  ceramic  pots  will 
rive  good  results,  but  I  believe  that 
t  is  easier  to  maintain  a  plant  in  the 
porous  pot.  Use  particular  care  not 
:o  overwater  the  plant  in  the  glazed 
x>t,  particularly  if  it  has  no  drain- 
ige  hole. 

Regardless  of  the  type  pot  you  use, 
aut  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of  drain- 
ige  material  such  as  pieces  of  broken 
pot  or  small  stones  or  pebbles.  Now 
\dd  potting  soil  to  bring  the  plant  to 
the  desired  level,  then  fill  the  pot  and 
firm  (not  pack)  the  soil  around  the 
plant.  Leave  room  at  the  top  to  water. 

Sometimes  a  plant  needs  to  be  re¬ 
potted.  If  it  is  obviously  too  big  for 


the  pot  it  is  in,  or  if  it  is  pot-bound 
(the  roots  having  made  so  much 
growth  that  they  cover  the  ball  of 
earth  as  seen  when  the  plant  is  slip¬ 
ped  from  the  pot)  the  time  has  come 
to  repot.  If  the  roots  are  light-col¬ 
ored  and  healthy  in  appearance  and 
you  wish  the  plant  to  increase  in  size, 
merely  put  the  plant  in  a  size  larger 
pot,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible.  If,  however,  the  roots  are 
brown  and  discolored  and  the  plant 
is  large  and  scraggly,  tear  off  the  old 
roots  and  reduce  the  top  accordingly. 
This  plant  may  then  go  back  into  the 
same  pot— or  even  into  a  smaller  one! 

A  bit  of  pruning  to  control  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  plant  is  in  order. 
If  the  tip  of  a  young  plant  is  pinched 
out  when  the  plant  is  three  or  four 
inches  high,  it  will  branch  out  and  be 
bushy.  Pinch  out  the  very  tiniest  leaf 
at  the  tip  and  the  scar  will  be  un- 
noticeable.  In  cutting  back  a  branch, 
always  cut  back  to  the  place  where 
a  leaf  joins  the  stem,  thus  leaving  no 
ugly  stub. 

Do  not  expect  your  flowering 
plants  to  bloom  continuously.  All 
plants  require  some  resting  period. 
We  can  often  let  our  house  plants 
rest  during  the  summer,  perhaps  sink¬ 
ing  the  pots  in  a  shady  spot  in  the 
garden,  and  giving  them  less  water 
and  no  fertilizer.  Then  we  can  stimu¬ 
late  them  into  active  growth  in  the 
winter  by  bringing  them  into  the 
house,  increasing  the  water  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  them. 

If  you  are  an  amateur,  you  will 
probably  find  non-flowering  plants 
easier  to  grow  than  flowering  ones. 
Many  of  these  plants  have  very  at¬ 
tractive  h  'liage  and  are  just  as  lovely 
as  blooming  plants.  Try  one  of  these: 
PJephthytis  (African  evergreen), 
Aglaonema  (Chinese  evergreen), 
Peperomia,  Crassula  (Jade  plant). 
Philodendron,  Grape  Ivy.  The  wax 
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begonia  is  a  good  flowering  plant  for 
the  amateur  to  begin  with.  By  follow' 
ing  the  few  simple  rules  set  forth  in 
this  article,  your  plants  should  thrive 
— and  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
stepping  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  ama¬ 


teur  and  growing  successfully  th 
more  difficult  plants,  such  as  the  Afri 
can  violet. 

Remember — maintain  that  regula 
schedule!  Plants  are  living  things— 
let’s  treat  them  that  way! 


IS  IT  STILL  TIME  TO  MULCH? 

By  Henry  Gestefield 


’V7"ES,  and  double  yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  now  is  the  very  best  time 
to  mulch  trees,  shrubs,  berries  and 
perennials  and  in-the-ground  bulbs. 

First,  we  all  know  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mulching  is  not  to  keep  plants, 
etc.,  from  freezing,  but  to  keep  them 
frozen  during  the  latter  part  of  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring.  Then  the  sun 
and  our  chinook  winds  thaw  the 
ground  during  the  daytime  and  the 
flowing  sap  is  frozen  night  after 
night,  which  results  in  severe  damage 
of  the  tissue  or  sap  cells  and  tubes, 
causes  drying  of  the  bark  and  many 
times  kills  the  damaged  plant  or  tree. 
Late  mulching  will  keep  the  pre¬ 
frozen  ground  at  an  even  temperature 
and  will  retard  early  thawing  of 
frozen  ground  and  this  consequently 
results  in  much  later  flowering  of 
early  bloomers.  For  ages,  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  in  the  “Old  Countries’’ 
have  put  a  heavy  layer  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  around  bearing  fruit  trees  after 
the  ground  was  frozen  down  deep,  to 
hold  the  frost  in  the  soil  as  long  as 
possible  and  allow  later  flowering 
after  danger  of  killing  and  freezing 
was  over,  and  they  always  got  a 
bumper  crop  of  fruit  and  berries. 

Secondly,  this  deep  mulch  around 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  fruit  trees, 
berries,  perennials  and  bulbs-in-the- 
ground,  will  produce  the  molds  so 
vital  in  making  food  for  plant  life 
available.  Then  the  water  from  the 
wet  snows  and  early  deep  watering 
will  dissolve  all  the  17  minerals. 


Molds  produce  millions  of  micro-oi  i 
ganisms  in  the  soil,  which  in  turn  prc 
duce  nearly  all  the  food  for  plant 
working  24  hours  a  day  tearing  dowi 
decomposing,  enriching  our  rawnath 
soil  with  plant  food,  stimulant  an  j 
tonic  necessary. 

Thirdly,  later  in  spring,  when  tf 
ground  is  completely  thawed  out  an 
the  real  honest- to- goodness  growir 
season  has  begun,  spade  the  mule 
into  the  soil  real  deep  even  thoug: 
you  may  cut  some  shallow  roots,  ;; 
where  one  root  is  cut,  many  ne  ' 
feeder  roots  will  develop.  (Root  prur 
ing).  This  spading  into  the  soil  ( 
mulch  will  provide  additional  mob 
in  the  soil  as  compost  or  mulch  d 
cays  and  helps  penetration  of  wat* 
into  the  richer  minerals  of  the  su 
soils. 

Fourthly,  mulching  in  January  prr 
vents  soils  from  drying  out  in  oi 
high  and  dry  climate,  especially 
you  neglected  deep  watering  in  la 
fall.  If  proper  watering  had  been  doi 
and  light  mulching  given  early  ar  j 
heavy  mulching  in  January,  there  th( 
would  be  no  need  of  watering  in  tl 
winter  while  plants  and  trees  a 
dormant  and  should  have  a  rest. 

Have  you  watered  your  compc 
pit?  Dry  leaves  in  pit  should 
watered  (soaked).  Also  put  son 
layers  of  wet  soil  between  layers 
roughage  to  hasten  decomposition. 

Remember:  The  important  gard> 
practices  Deep  Watering  and  Pi 
Watering. 
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PLANT  FOR  USE  IN  DENVER 


The  Augustine  Ascending  Elm 

By  Scott  Wilmore 


INCE  the  canker  disease  has  been 
killing  the  Bolleana  and  other 
plars  in  the  Denver  and  Plains  area 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
mand  for  a  tree  to  take  their  place; 
nething  tall  and  reasonably  colum- 
r  without  too  much  spread,  which 
ii  be  used  along  driveways,  for 
:kground  landscaping,  and  for 
eening  purposes.  There  is  also  a 
mand  for  a  shade  tree  where  there 
limited  growing  area  laterally.  The 
swer  to  these  problems  seems  to 
ve  been  found  in  the  Augustine 
cending  Elm.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy, 
;t  growing  tree,  and  by  the  nature 
its  ascending  habit  of  growth 
ranches  growing  almost  vertically) 
develops  into  one  of  the  most  beam 
ul  of  trees.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
s  large  and  as  the  tree  develops  it 
stately  and  of  majestic  appearance. 
On  August  22,  1953,  there  was  a 
dication  ceremony  honoring  the 
rent  plant  of  this  tree  at  Normal, 
inois,  and  a  plaque  placed  at  its 
se  by  the  granddaughter  of  the  dis- 
oflverer,  Archie  Augustine. 

We  have  been  growing  and  handl- 
l  this  tree  for  about  three  years 
>w  and  I  definitely  feel  it  has  its 
it  ace  in  this  area  above  all  others. 
Jknow  of  one  tree  planted  last  fall 
at  made  a  five  foot  growth  on  the 
nter  leader  this  past  summer.  Of 
urse  I  do  not  claim  that  all  of  these 
ifl^es  will  do  that,  but  it  is  consider- 
ly  faster  growing  than  any  of  the 
nher  American  Elm  types.  Its  intro- 
Acer,  Mr.  William  Beaudry,  makes 
any  claims  for  this  tree  which  we 
lieve  are  substantiated  by  its  per- 
Irmance  in  the  Denver  area.  It  is 
sistant  to  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease 


and  Phleum  Neucrosis;  also,  due  to 
the  upright  growth  of  its  branches,  it 
has  the  ability  to  avoid  breakage  from 
early  fall  or  late  spring  snows,  which 
certainly  is  something  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  Denver  area. 

Personally  I  think  enough  of  this 
tree  that  we  are  trying  to  work  up  a 
large  stock  for  availability  to  Denver 
and  Colorado  buyers  in  the  next  few 
years.  I  feel,  and  records  disclose, 
that  purchasers  of  this  tree  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  its  beauty  and 
majesty,  and  the  older  the  tree  gets 
the  more  the  above  applies.  I  feel  the 
tree  will  prove  its  worth  more  and 
more  once  it  is  better  known. 
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ONE  GOOD  EVERGREEN 


By  W.  B. 

I’M  going  to  choose  as  my  one  good 
evergreen  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  used,  spreading  juniper.  Juni- 
perus  chinensis  pfitzeriana  is  its 
proper  name  but  it  is  more  commonly 
known  as  just  Pfitzer,  or  by  nursery" 
men  as  “Pfitz.” 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  ob" 
jectives  of  any  good  plant  is  hardiness 
and  usefulness  in  the  hands  of  the 
amateur.  The  Pfitzer  will  take  shade 
or  sun,  poor  or  good  soil,  lots  of 
water  or  very  little,  cultivation  or 
none,  no  trimming  or  savage  pruning, 
alkali  or  acid  soil  and  is  one  of  the 
most  disease  free  evergreens.  It  will 
take  more  shade  than  other  ever' 
greens  and  therefore  yields  to  being 
planted  on  the  north  side  as  a  foun" 
dation  plant,  yet  it  will  also  take  our 
winter  sun  (The  Killer)  and  will 
grow  wonderfully  on  the  south'west 
corner.  If  you  wish  to  “hold  1  it  under 
a  window  of  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  it  is  easy,  or  if  you  wish,  it 
will  “climb”  up  a  wall  six  to  eight 
feet  or  more. 

Hedging  may  be  made  from  PfitZ" 
ers.  The  low  evergreen  hedge  in  front 
of  Horticulture  House  in  Denver  is 
of  dwarf  Pfitzers.  It  may  also  be 
trimmed  into  a  globe  or  a  square 
pillar  (very  formal)  but  must  be 
trimmed  often  to  be  held  in  place. 
Another  use  is  to  place  it  in  front 
of  “those  terrible  gas  meters”  which 
stick  out  from  a  new  home  worse 


Nuzum 

than  a  Paul  Bunyon  sore  thumb.  1] 
is  advisable  to  stake  up  some  branch* 
so  it  will  cover  the  meter  quicker. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Pfitzer  stake 
upright  like  an  upright  juniper?  J 
sure  can  be  done.  In  fact  go  ahea 
and  shear  it  into  any  shape  you  wish 
I’ve  seen  it  used  as  a  fancy  hedp 
six  feet  high  in  a  very  narrow  strii 
to  screen  for  twelve  months  of  th 
year.  The  chief  objection  to  tl 
Pfitzer  is  that  it  grows  too  fast  f< 
most  of  us  and  frequently  gets  t(  j 
large. 

Pfitzers  have  been  planted  as 
roadside  planting  and  grew  beauni 
fully  with  no  extra  water  other  th; 
what  nature  gave,  after  the  first  tv\ 
or  three  years.  In  these  cases  th< 
have  often  lived  in  alkali  soil  win 
in  other  extremes  they  have  survive 
in  low,  wet,  sour  spots  in  gardens.  I 

If  your  eaves  drip,  snow  slides  ai 
ice  forms  in  the  winter,  I  believe  th  ] 
the  Pfitzer  will  stand  up  better  th  ! 
any  other  plant. 

All  your  plants  including  “Pfit 1 
will  be  better,  healthier,  thicker  ar 
more  beautiful  if  they  are  taken  cat 
of,  so  please  learn  to  be  a  “go1 
gardener.” 

I  believe  your  requirements  1 ! 
these  useful  plants  usually  may 
met  thru  your  local  nurseryman,  I 
please  don’t  get  so  enthusiastic  t 
this  fine  evergreen  that  you  pk ! 
Pfitzers  only.  We  need  variety. 
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TWO  HARDY  BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS 

By  Ken  Wilmore 

of  Green  Bowers 


jN  the  constant  struggle  of  the 
Colorado  nurserymen  to  produce 
tisfactory  new  varieties  of  plant 
aterial,  two  broadleaf  evergreens 
.ve  come  into  their  own. 

The  first  one  is  Mahonia  aquifob 

Im,  commonly  known  as  Oregon 
rape.  This  beautiful  broadleaf 
ergreen  has  actually  been  used  in 
is  area  for  many  years,  but  only 
recent  years  has  it  been  consid' 
ed  a  recommended  nursery  item. 
This  beautiful  shrub  seldom  will 
tain  a  height  of  over  4  feet.  It 
ould  be  planted  on  the  north  or 
st  sides  of  buildings  or  in  other 
cations  that  will  give  it  some  pro- 
ction  from  the  winter  sun.  It  has 
:ep,  glossy,  dark  green,  holly  like 
liage,  clusters  of  bright  yellow  flow- 
s  in  spring,  followed  by  blue  grape' 

!;  berries  that  are  fairly  palatable 
en  ripe.  The  new  growth  is  gem 
lly  light  green  and  often  will  turn 
several  shades  of  red  along  with 
re  of  the  older  foliage  in  the  fall 
1  winter.  In  the  winter  months, 
i  can  find  nearly  every  shade  of 
been  and  red  on  the  Oregon  Grape, 
i  A  smaller  brother  of  the  Mahonia 
I  quifolium  is  also  available.  It  is 
illed  Mahonia  Aquifolium  Com' 
Acta.  It  will  seldom  attain  a  height 
ijr  more  than  2/i  feet,  but  bears  the 
lime  description  except  for  having 
i  aaller  leaves  and  a  more  compact 
ibit  of  growth. 

In  preparing  a  bed  for  Mahonia, 
le  should  work  in  large  amounts  of 
*at  and  humus  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
feet,  creating  a  slightly  acid  con' 
ition.  Normal  watering  is  required 
id  very  little  maintenance  is  neces' 


sary  to  keep  this  beautiful  plant 
healthy. 

Our  second  broadleaf  evergreen  is 
Euonymus  patens  (Kiautschovicus) 
or  Spreading  Euonymus.  This  beau' 
tiful  shrub  will  grow  to  approxb 
mately  4  feet.  It  has  striking  glossy 
green  ovate  leaves,  delicate  white 
blossoms  in  the  spring  followed  oc' 
casionally  by  an  orange'red  fruit  that 
will  hold  all  winter.  The  fruit  re' 
sembles  that  of  bittersweet. 

When  planted  in  a  protected  area 
(north  or  east  exposure)  the  foliage 
will  generally  hold  all  winter.  Some' 
times  Euonymus  patens  will  defoli' 
ate  under  extreme  weather  condi' 
tions  only  to  bud  out  in  early  spring 
with  beautiful  succulent  growth.  De' 
foliation  apparently  doesn’t  harm  this 
plant  because  of  the  remarkable  come' 
back  it  makes  afterwards. 

Beds  should  be  prepared  for  your 
Euonymus  Patens  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  Mahonia. 

A  striking  example  of  Mahonia 
aquifolium  and  Euonymus  patens 
when  used  in  a  planting  can  be  seen 
at  the  medical  office  of  Dr.  Paul 
Issacson,  1510  Humboldt  St.  in  Den' 
ver. 

My  wife,  Helen,  finds  several  uses 
for  these  items  thru  the  winter, 
namely  for  center  pieces  around  the 
holidays,  and  in  an  inverted  rose 
bowl  they  are  perfectly  beautiful. 

May  I  say  that  in  places  where  too 
much  shade  is  a  detriment  and  the 
gardener  is  finding  it  hard  to  make 
other  things  grow,  these  two  broad' 
leaf  evergreens  will  not  only  fill  the 
bill,  but  make  one  of  the  most  beam 
tiful  spots  in  the  garden. 
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CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  GROUNDS 

By  Sam  L.  Huddleston 

Landscape  Architect 


\V  7"E  often  think  of  planned  land' 

’  ’  scape  development  around  a 
home  as  a  luxury.  All  that  is  needed 
is  something  to  cover  the  bare  ground 
and  perhaps  provide  a  little  shade. 
When  thought  of  in  this  way  land' 
scape  improvements  can  be  classed  as 
unimportant;  nice  but  not  necessary. 

If  this  is  true  then  why  not  place 
paint  in  the  same  category?  Wall' 
paper,  drapes,  rugs  and  pictures  as 
well  we  could  get  along  without. 
But  who  would  care  to  live  in  such 
a  house? 

But,  we  say,  paint  improves  the 
place.  An  unpainted  job  would  have 
little  value  as  a  piece  of  real  estate 
when  compared  to  painted  places. 
That  is  a  sound  argument.  Let’s  ap' 
ply  it  to  home  landscape. 

A  case  which  I  have  had  a  record 
of  is  that  of  an  agent  for  an  adding 
machine  company  who  bought  from  a 
carpenter  a  little  place  that  cost 
something  around  $2200.00.  This  was 
b.i.  (before  inflation) .  The  house  was 
small  but  attractive.  The  yard  how' 
ever  was  barren,  poorly  grassed,  there 
were  few  trees  and  no  shrubs.  The 
new  owner  first  had  a  plan  made  up 
by  a  professional  designer.  He  had 
little  to  spend  and  he  meant  to  make 
every  shrub  he  planted  count  to  the 
limit.  Then  he  bought  labor  and  ma' 
terials  amounting  to  about  $500.00  on 
the  grounds  and  $200.00  on  the  house. 
Within  two  years  time  he  was  of' 


fered  $5,000.00  for  the  home.  The  out 
ward  appearance  of  the  place  hac 
been  so  improved  that  his  investmen 
in  landscape  of  not  more  than  $700. 0( 1 
had  increased  almost  100%. 

Another  noteworthy  case  (also  b.i.' 
is  that  of  an  old  house  in  a  westen 
Iowa  town  where  an  expenditure  o 
$125.00  in  shrubs  and  flowers,  $50. Oh 
in  planning  and  $100.00  in  labor  or1 
the  grounds  resulted  in  an  increase  ir 
18  months  from  $3500.00,  at  whic 
it  did  not  sell,  to  a  sale  at  $4800.00.  I 

j 

These  are  but  two  examples.  Mosj 
carefully  developed  home  grounc : 
will  be  others.  Dollar  for  dollar  ther: 
is  probably  no  other  improvement  th? 
one  can  put  on  his  place  which  wi 
add  so  much  to  the  total  value.  Ac 
mittedly,  first  impressions  are  the  mo 
important  and  when  one  is  examinin 
a  home  with  the  idea  of  buying,  tl 
outside  is  encountered  first.  Curiousb 
the  landscape  phase  in  home  develoj 
ment  is  slighted.  Persons  who  inve 
in  a  house  costing  $20,000.00  will  sn 
aside  $400.00  for  landscape.  Th; 
may  be  enough  to  build  a  good  law 
but  little  else.  Had  a  reasonab 
amount  been  set  aside  for  the  grounc 
in  a  few  years  $30,000.00  would  n 
be  an  unreasonable  figure,  solely  b 
cause  of  the  growth  of  the  garde 
and  grounds. 

Boards,  brick  or  plaster  start 
deteriorate,  be  it  ever  so  little,  tl 
minute  they  go  into  a  house.  On  tl 


Dormant  Spraying  for  Scale  on  Shade  Trees 

SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

ALpine  5548  HArrison  4-61 
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uer  hand,  investments  in  trees, 
mbs,  vines  and  flowers  when  based 
good  design,  like  investments  in 
le  chip  stocks  and  U.  S.  Savings 
nds,  will  grow  into  greater  values. 

A  home  is  nothing  but  a  house  on 
i  ot,  without  trees  and  shrubs.  Any 
il  estate  agent  knows  that  a  home 
it  includes  well  developed  grounds 
much  more  saleable  on  any  sort  of 
narket  than  a  simple  house  on  a  lot. 
Leaving  out  any  thought  of  the  per" 
ral  pleasure  a  family  will  derive 
having  attractive  and  useful 
ounds,  a  home  place  that  is  invit- 
l  is  just  plain  good  business  par" 
ularly  in  view  of  the  increasingly 
•ge  turnover  in  homes  nowadays. 
We  are  continually  hearing  of 
mes  only  three  or  four  years  old 
ing  sold  at  figures  considerably 
ove  the  brand  new  price,  and  won" 
r  how  some  people  are  so  lucky, 
ick?  No,  landscape! 


Order  Your  Nursery  Stock  for 
Spring.  Make  Sure  of  Getting  the 
New  1  954  Roses,  Mojave  and 
Lilibet 

Alameda  Nursery,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 
WEst  5-3528 


The  ALL  NEW  1954  GARDENER'S 
GUIDE  will  be  off  the  press  soon. 

A  copy  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Also  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora  O  EM  6-9513 


styacft  WS  WINTM 

•j-L 


to  WINTER  PARK 

Saturday  &  Sunday 

LV.  DENVER  .  7:40  A.M. 

AR.  WINTER  PARK  10:00  A.M. 

LV.  WINTER  PARK  4:15  P.M. 
AR.  DENVER .  6:30  P.M. 

•  Steam-heated  coache*  with  built-in  tki  rack*, 
e  Snack  cor  terving  tandwiche*,  coffee,  toft  drink*. 


tic&et*  at 


Rio  Grande  Bldg.,  1531  Stout  St., 
Union  Station  or 
Your  Favorite  Ski  Shop 
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MEALY  BUGS  ON  HOUSE 
PLANTS 

From  The  Shade  Tree  Digest  as  presented 
by  Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

House  plants,  like  trees  and  shrubs, 
often  suffer  from  insect  infestations. 
One  of  the  common  pests  of  such 
plants  as  coleus,  fuchsia,  fern,  gar' 
denia  and  others,  is  the  mealy  bug. 
Closely  related  to  the  scale  insects, 
mealy  bugs  feed  by  inserting  their 
beakdike  mouthparts  into  the  inner 
tissues  of  the  leaves  and  stems  and 
sucking  the  sap.  They  multiply  rap' 
idly,  and  unless  brought  under  con' 
trol  promptly  will  severely  injure  or 
kill  the  plant  attacked. 

Fortunately,  mealy  bugs  are  quite 
conspicuous.  Even  light  infestations 
can  be  detected  easily  by  examining 
the  under  surface  of  leaves  for  their 
cottony  egg  masses  and  plainly  visible 
adults.  As  they  increase  in  number 
they  may  be  found  on  both  upper 
and  lower  leaf  surfaces,  and  on  succu' 
lent  stems. 

The  adult  female  is  about  1/6  to 
1/4  inch  in  length,  with  short  fila' 
ments  projecting  from  the  sides  of 
her  body.  In  eggdaying  she  exudes 
a  cottony'white,  waxy  material  in 
which  some  300  to  600  eggs  are  de' 
posited.  These  egg  masses  are  usually 
located  at  axils  of  branching  stems  or 
leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  ten 
days,  and  the  yellowish,  young 
nymphs  begin  feeding.  Shortly  after 
the  feeding  starts,  the  nymphs  begin 
exuding  white,  waxy  filaments  that 
cover  the  body  and  radiate  outward 
from  the  sides.  Under  favorable  con' 
ditions  there  may  be  one  generation 
a  month.  They  remain  mobile  during 
their  entire  life  cycle,  although  be' 
coming  increasingly  sluggish  as  they 
approach  maturity. 

One  of  the  standard  methods  of 
controlling  mealy  bugs  consists  of 


applying  a  spray  mixture  of  nicoti 
sulphate  and  soap,  which  is  reasoj 
ably  effective  when  the  insects  are 
the  crawler  stage.  White  oil  emi 
sions  are  effective,  though  cautf 
must  be  used  in  their  applicatiuj 
since  some  plants  are  likely  to  be  i 
jured  by  oil  sprays.  Several  of  t 
newer  synthetic  insecticides  provi 
excellent  control,  but  since  some 
these  are  toxic  to  humans,  extrei 
caution  should  be  observed  in  th< 
use.  Where  only  a  few  mealy  bin 
are  present  on  a  plant,  they  may 
picked  off  with  a  toothpick,  or  kill 
with  an  alcohobsaturated  cotton  sw; 
Washing  the  plants  with  water  n 
plied  under  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  without  injury  to  the  lea1' 
may  aid  in  controlling  the  inse 
Repeated  treatments,  regardless  of  1 
method  used,  are  usually  necessary 
the  infestation  is  severe. 


ROADSIDE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  IS  IMPORTANT 
TO  COLORADO 

On  November  25  th  there  was  t 
first  meeting  of  the  revived  RoadsL 
Development  committee  of  the  h 
sociation  under  the  leadership  of  ’] 
Walter  Pesman.  Fourteen  people  h 
been  asked  to  serve  on  this  import; 
committee  and  of  these  nine  w 
present. 

The  objectives  were  clearly  in 
cated  in  a  prepared  statement  gi\  I 
to  all  members  by  the  chairman.  Th  j 
included:  1.  Installation  of  roads  j 
parking  areas  and  roadside  parks 
logical  sites.  2.  Consideration  of  ex 
ing  attractive  features  and  dist; 
views  in  the  location  and  constr 
tion  of  new  highways.  3.  Provision 
shade  trees  where  soil  and  water  o 
ditions  will  permit.  4.  Erosion  conti  \ 
seeding  and  topsoiling  of  raw  ■  I 
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nks  along  highways.  5.  Shrubs 
anted  to  mark  culverts  and  as  liv- 
g  snowfences.  6.  Appropriate  plant' 
igs  of  shrubs  between  divided  lane 
Ighways,  in  spots  where  needed  for 
(osion  control  or  beauty,  and  in  odd 
lljrt'over  corners. 

The  •  committee  felt  that  such  a 
ogram  was  important  to  encourage 
lie  many  tourists  who  come  here  to 
cation  and  spend  their  money;  and 
at  it  would  make  travel  by  resb 
nts  and  tourists  alike  more  pleas' 
Lt. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was 
(vided  into  three  subcommittees: 
lblicity.  Contacts  and  Selection  of 
;es  for  most  urgent  development, 
was  generally  agreed  that  this  was 
be  an  action  committee  with  all 
)ing  their  part  to  carry  out  the 
ited  objectives. 

The  members  of  the  committee  in' 
tided  Clyde  Learned,  Harold  Lath' 
ip,  Chas.  Shumate,  Donald  Weese, 
im  Huddleston,  Mrs.  Eleanor  King' 

,  y,  Mrs.  Ed  Honnen,  Mrs.  Frank 
eal,  Mrs.  Katherine  Crisp,  Miss 
osa  Schoder,  Mrs.  Thos.  Shomburg, 
B.  Detweiler,  Ted  Hitchings  and 
A.  Marshall,  with  M.  Walter 
>sman  as  chairman. 


ECHOES 

From  the  Dried  Drama  Flower 
iow  held  by  the  Home  Garden  Club 
Denver  last  November  at  the  Mu' 
urn  of  Natural  History.  The  first 
its  kind,  the  show  had  a  wonderful 
tendance,  about  5500  saw  it,  giving 
l  visitors  an  insight  into  the  fun  of 
■agging  home  some  of  the  materials 
ctured  here — yucca  seed  pods,  yau 
iw,  prickly  poppy,  cattails,  dock, 
>nes!  Let  your  imagination  run  riot 
id  try  some  yourself.  Many  a  garage 
oked  just  like  these  and  as  for  hus' 
mds — well,  we  nearly  lost  some! 


“Yes,  I  can  see  your  wife  is  getting  ready 
for  the  dried  flower  show  too.  I  can’t  get 
my  car  in  our  garage,  it’s  so  full  of  all  this 
hay.” 


“Yes,  tomorrow  is  the  dried  flower  show, 
but  can’t  you  spare  a  few  minutes  to  help 
me  look  through  those  finished  arrange¬ 
ments  and  that  stuff  in  the  basement. 
I’ve  lost  CAarence.” 

Cartoons  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Steele. 


Make  your  reservations  now  for  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  dinner.  There  will  be  a  good 
program.  Tickets  $2.50  Inc.  tax  and  tip. 
Feb.  15,  at  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
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NA  LAAU  HAWAII  I 

By  George  C.  Munro 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  story  sent  us  by  Frances  Binkley,  formerly  fro 
Boulder,  Colo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  interest  all  over  the  world  ii 
preserving  some  of  the  native  plants. — Ed. 


VERY  large  areas  of  extremely  in- 
teresting  xerophytic  or  dry-land 
forests  were  evidently  destroyed  by 
man  on  all  the  islands  of  this  group. 
Little  more  than  remnants  of  these 
forests  now  remain.  This  class  of 
land  then  became  the  \ula  (open 
land)  of  the  Hawaiians.  Part  of  the 
site  of  Honolulu  and  much  of  the 
cultivated  lands  of  Oahu  were  at  one 
time  \ula  and  no  doubt  they  were 
forest-covered  before  that.  The  flora 
of  the  \ula  may  have  been  the  smaller 
plants  of  the  more  open  spaces  of 
the  original  forest.  Some  of  them 
may  have  even  preceded  the  forest. 
The  \ula  is  now  mostly  taken  up  with 
cultivation,  grazing,  buildings  and  in¬ 
troduced  vegetation. 

Large  areas  of  land  cannot  be  kept 
idle,  withdrawn  from  use  in  supply¬ 
ing  human  needs,  in  order  to  save 
a  few  rare  plants.  But  some  plant 
species  could  be  saved  if  those  using 
the  land  profitably  would  devote  a 
little  time  for  scientific  research  apart 
from  business,  or  even  do  it  for  senti¬ 
ment  alone.  Surely  it  is  worth  while 
historically  to  save  some  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  plants  of  Hawaii.  Since  1918,  I 
— with  others — have  been  interested 
in  some  plan  to  save  species  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  plants  from  destruction.  That 
the  various  plans  have  not  been  fully 
successful  is  due  principally  to  lack 
of  interest  where  interest  might  be 
expected. 

However,  the  tide  of  interest  is 
now  turning.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  awakening  to  the  necessity 
of  saving  the  dry-land  plants  of  the 
favored  land.  I  rejoice  in  it.  Though 
age  has  circumscribed  my  field  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  I  am  able  to  make  an  attempt, 
with  considerable  cooperation  from 


others,  to  reproduce  a  forest  rcpru 
senting  that  which  no  doubt  covere 
much  of  the  land  now  producing 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  thes 
islands,  also  an  effort  to  establish  a 
example  of  the  vegetation  of  the  \u Ic 
some  plants  of  which  may  belong  t 
an  era  before  forests  existed  in  Ha 
waii,  in  a  place  easily  accessible  ii 
the  people  of  Honolulu. 

This  I  call  “Na  Laau  Hawaii11  (ra|J 
belong  to;  laau:  vegetation,  plant?) 
trees  or  forest) . 

The  present  plan  is  to  work  thi 
small  area  of  about  3  acres  into  , 
representation,  as  faithful  as  possibk  j 
of  what  the  original  dry  forests  <j< 
these  islands  were  before  man  altere 
them,  and  also  that  of  the  open  c 
\ula  land  which  followed  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  forests.  It  is  planned  t 
have  Na  Laau  Nui  traversed  by  eas 
trails  and  specimens  of  each  speck 
labelled  with  scientific  and  nativ 
names  and  an  account  of  the  uses  t 
which  the  ancient  natives  applie 
them.  Therefore,  if  this  project,  ded 
cated  to  the  native  plants  and  tret 
of  Hawaii,  is  as  successful  as  e;J 
pected,  it  will  be  an  easy  source  (I 
information  and  recreation  to  tl 
people  of  Honolulu  and  our  visitor ; 

The  main  object  of  the  activity 
however,  is  to  assist  materially  in  sa' 
ing  from  extinction  plants  endem  j 
to  Hawaii.  Most  of  the  present  veg'j 
tation  of  that  area,  except  that  ( 
the  \ula,  is  foreign  to  Hawaii,  bv 
can  eventually  be  eliminated  fro:j 
the  reserve  without  great  expense  ar 
with  little  danger  of  a  fresh  intrusio. 
The  rocky  \ula  is  mostly  occupie  I 
with  pili  and  emoloa,  native  bunc 
grasses  with  which  many  of  the  plan 
of  the  \ula  were  originally  associate  1 


A  SEDUM  GARDEN 


'HE  rock  garden  illustrated  be" 
I  longs  to  Harry  Keele,  814  Julian 
H,  Denver.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  Keele 

Jnted  a  few  creeping  phlox  and 
ie  wild  flowers  and  used  some  na" 
li  rocks,  later  he  acquired  some 
I  urns  and  became  so  interested  in 
|m  he  decided  on  a  real  rock  gar" 
li.  The  front  lawn  at  Mr.  Keele’s 
Ine  is  divided  by  a  natural  slope 
|m  his  back  lawn,  this  slope  is  about 
I  feet  deep,  facing  an  east  expos" 
I:  it  makes  a  natural  setting  for  a 
I  k  garden. 

(Ar.  Keele  made  good  use  of  the 
ary  at  Horticulture  House  to" 
her  with  help  from  Helen  Fowler 
Shadow"Valley  and  William  Huff" 
lith,  315  So.  Perry  St.  He  now  has 
I'r  100  different  sedums  and  alpine 


plants  growing.  He  has  collected  seed 
and  has  plants  growing  from  this 
collected  seed  from  Japan,  India, 
Switzerland  and  England.  Mr.  Keele 
finds  it  interesting  to  acclimate  these 
strangers  to  our  Colorado  climate, 
this  takes  from  two  to  three  years. 
His  ambition  is  to  obtain  seed  from 
South  America. 

This  rock  garden  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  see,  the  colors  of  brown, 
grey,  grey"green,  blue,  blue"green, 
tan,  yellow,  and  different  shades  of 
red  all  harmonize  and  blend  per" 
fectly. 

Mr.  Keele  will  be  happy  to  show 
his  garden  and  give  any  informa" 
tion  on  these  plants. 

— C.R. 
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Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
1125  W.  Sixteenth  Ave. 


Phone  BE  7-0446 
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NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

November  and  December,  1953 


New  Type  of  Street  Tree 

By  S.  R.  DeBoer 

The  accompanying  photograph  v 
taken  on  the  street  surrounding  t 
Civic  Center  in  Richmond,  Califi 
nia.  The  tree  is  a  Newport  Plu 
purple  leafed  and  small  in  charact1 
This  line  of  trees  had  trunks  of  abc 
7  feet  of  height  and  the  trees  w< 
planted  around  the  outside  of  i 
Civic  Center,  between  the  curb  a 
the  sidewalk.  I  could  have  pho 
graphed  much  older  trees  because  |j 
Newport  plum  is  used  as  a  street  t 
all  around  the  residential  areas  j 
Berkeley,  California. 

This  tree  can  be  used  in  Den\ 
It  is  absolutely  hardy.  If  you  sho 
decide  to  select  this  tree,  keep  | 
mind  that  it  does  not  grow  ml 
than  twenty  feet  high  and  has  pur  i 
leaves.  Do  not  buy  a  shipped  in  ti 
but  select  one  from  a  local  nurs- 
and  one  which  can  be  trimmed  up. 


Mr.  Gus  Hellbush,  1416  Newton,  Sidney, 
Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Sam  Rucker,  1300  W.  Oxford, 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Miss  Jo  Mazurette,  329  Colorado  Blvd., 
Denver  6. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Taylor,  145  So.  10th  St., 
Brighton,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  R.  Morrison,  Carr, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Riece,  2280  Birch  St., 
Denver. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Saunders,  1615  East  St., 
Golden,  Colo. 

Ruby  W.  Simmerman,  864  S.  Williams, 
Denver. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  1300  So.  Monaco 
Pkwy.,  Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Ellsworth,  1106  Nep¬ 
tune  Drive,  Skyway  Park,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Anna  Lesser,  R.  No.  3,  Box  130,  Golden, 
Colo. 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Bechtold,  135  Balsam,  Lake- 
wood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Wanda  Hildyard,  1063  Fillmore  St., 
Denver. 

Mr.  Brad  Scott,  Mgr.,  Northern  Pump 
Co.  Ranch,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 


LIBRARY  DONOR 

November,  1953 

Mrs.  William  Evans,  1310  Bannock 
Denver  4,  Colo. 


Make  your  reservations  now  for  the  T< 
Anniversary  dinner.  There  will  be  a  e 
program.  Tickets  $2.50  Inc.  tax  and 
Feb.  15,  at  Chamber  of  Commerce  B 


Complete  Line  of  Fertilizer 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma,  j 
Vigoro,  Pax 

Garden  Flower,  Vegetable  and  j 
Grass  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP.  2350  SP.  776 1 


* 
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Neiv  Years  Greetings 
to  the  Many 
Green  Thumb  Patrons 
and  to 

Our  Customers 

ik 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

West1  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


To  all  our  friends  this  com¬ 
ing  year, 

We  send  a  wish  for  health 
and  cheer 

And  when  you  plan  your 
gardens  gay, 

MOUNTAIN  PEAT  helps  all 
the  way. 

☆ 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado 

WAInut  2-1176  and 
WAInut  2-1177 

71/2  rniles  West  of  Denver  on 
U.  S.  Highway  285 


“ Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens” 

>y  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
liver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

Do  You  Need  Trees  Removed  or  Evergreens 
Moved  Before  the  Busy  Season? 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 


nnTHony  P  keeser  &  sons 

2049  S.  WASHINGTON  a ndi ca piny  and  Contractin 


PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  andMoving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 
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Colorado  Gladiolus 
Association 

On  December  first,  fourteen  glad' 
happy  people  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Paul  Hastings  and  formed  a  Colorado 
Gladiolus  Society.  It  was  decided  that 
the  group  would  meet  about  six  times 
a  year,  and  that  each  meeting  would 
be  timely  and  pertinent. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion  covered  digging,  cleaning  and 
storage  practices,  and  was  led  by  Dr. 
Jack  Durrance,  Mrs.  George  King  and 
Miss  Margaret  King.  In  future  years 
this  meeting  will  be  held  earlier  in 
the  fall. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  home  of  Don  Puffer,  2045  Eu- 
dora  Street  on  February  25  and  will 
be  on  varieties  of  gladiolus.  Mr. 
Puffer  will  show  many  colored  3D 
slides  of  new  gladiolus  introductions, 
old  favorites  and  beautiful  gardens  at 
this  meeting. 

In  the  early  springtime,  a  meeting 
will  be  held  and  the  accepted  prac- 
tices  of  planting  will  be  the  topic. 
At  blooming  time  the  members  will 
meet  in  various  gardens  of  members 
to  see  and  admire  what  each  member 
has  grown. 

The  officers  elected  for  1954  are 
Don  Puffer,  president;  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hermann,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Paul 
Hastings,  sec.-treas.;  and  Maynard 
Jacobson,  editor. 


Garden  Guide  By  Months 

For  The  Midivest 

This  new  book  written  by  Stanley 
McLane,  comes  nearer  to  filling  the 
need  for  horticultural  information 
adapted  to  our  conditions  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  come  out  for  a  long 
time.  While  the  area  covered  does 
center  in  Kansas  City  it  includes 
western  Kansas  where  conditions  are 
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similar  to  ours.  The  material  is  ; 
ranged  by  months  so  that  any  inf( 
mation  needed  can  be  found  quick 
Stanley  McLane  has  had  a  lifetii 
of  experience  in  gardening  and  lar 
scape  work  and  writes  in  an  easy- 
understand  way.  Published  by  t 
Frank  Glenn  Publishing  Co.,  Kan 
City  6,  Mo.  at  $3.75. 


Do  You  Enjoy  the  Nation 
Parks? 

Forty  million  people  visited  one 
more  of  the  26  National  Parks  or 
National  Monuments  last  year, 
only  about  a  quarter  million  peoj 
total,  belong  to  the  four  organi 
tions  which  are  interested  in  prese 
ing  these  parks  in  their  natural  pri: 
tive  attractiveness.  These  organ] 
tions  are  the  National  Parks  Ass 
The  Wilderness  Society,  The  Amu 
can  Nature  Ass’n.,  and  The  Am; 
can  Planning  and  Civic  Ass’n.  O' 
about  two  percent  of  those  visit 
these  superb  spots  of  Nature  re; 
appreciate  them.  This  poses  a  j 
problem,  for  the  mobs  which  \ 
these  places  simply  to  be  able  to 
that  they  were  there  are  ruining 
very  things  that  make  them  atts 
tive.  Many  real  Nature  lovers  h 
observed  that  these  once  grand  pi; 
are  now  just  “little  Coney  Islam 
littered  with  beer  bottles  and  kleei 
That  small  2%  who  appreciate  tl 
things  must  do  a  lot  of  hollering 
be  able  to  preserve  a  few  of  tl 
places  for  their  descendants. 


Grows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Simply  dissolve  and  water  all  your  house  'k  idutt 

P'°;y  garden  flower,  vegetables,  »hrub»^  Qro*edb 
and  awn  Feed,  m.tantly.lf  dealer  con  /  ^  Housekeep 
supply  send  $1  for  1  lb.  Makes  100  Gols\>e.  ** 
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HYDROPONIC  CHEM.  CO.,  Copley,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
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For  more  leisure— Tomorrow, 
See  NORD— Today! 

Nord's  Automatic  Lawn 
Sprinkler  Systems,  Precision 
Designed  and  Engineered. 

Sprinkler  Systems  are  not  a 
side  line  with  us,  but  our 
exclusive  business. 

NORD  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

T500  Dahlia  Street  DE  5021 

We  Have  a  Very  Good  Proposition 
for  Landscape  Men  as  Dealers 


BARTELDES 
GARDEN  CENTER 

Now  under  construction  at  E.  40th 
Ave  and  Jackson  St.  Completion 
date,  early  next  Spring. 

The  Center  will  house  a  retail 
self-serve  store,  wholesale  de¬ 
partment,  outdoor  nursery  in 
landscaped  setting,  seed  pack¬ 
aging  room,  bulk  seed  room, 
and  warehouse.  Occupying  the 
entire  block,  it  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est,  most  complete  operation  of 
its  kind  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire. 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

•  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 
Office  Phone  KE  4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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25  Cents 
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COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


WHAT  ARE  NATIONAL  PARKS? 

Director,  National  Park  Service 
Extracts  from  a  Statement  by  the  National  Park.  Service 


By  Conrad 

NATIONAL  parks  are  spacious 
land  areas  essentially  of  primi' 
tive  or  wilderness  character  which 
contain  scenery  and  natural  wonders 
so  outstanding  in  quality  that  their 
preservation  intact  for  the  benefit, 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  the 
people  is  a  national  concern.  They 
are  segments  of  original  America 
remnants  of  the  native  scene  where 
forests  continue  to  evolve  normally, 
where  animal  life  remains  in  har' 
monious  relationship  to  its  environ' 
ment,  and  where  nature  and  its  proc' 
esses  may  now  and  forever  continue 
to  be  seen,  studied,  and  enjoyed  in 
their  original  design. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  parks 
as  established  by  the  Congress  is  two' 
fold.  The  law  requires  that  they  be 
conserved  and  that  they  be  adminis' 
tered  to  provide  for  public  enjoyment 
“in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  UNIMPAIRED 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera' 
tions.”  The  basic  policy,  therefore,  is 
to  preserve  nature  as  created  and 
through  appropriate  development,  re' 
search  and  interpretation  of  the  nat' 
ural  phenomena  of  these  areas,  make 
them  available  for  continuing  public 
use  without  using  them  up.  The  ob' 
jective  of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  administering  the  national  parks 
is  to  maintain  their  integrity  of  pur' 
pose  as  defined  by  the  Congress.  Na' 
tional  parks  are  established,  individ' 
ually  only  by  act  of  Congress. 


L.  WlRTH 

In  the  national  parks,  nature  car 
ries  on  for  her  own  purposes  and  b 
her  own  designs.  Natural  processe 
and  their  results  are  there  conserve 
for  man  to  see,  learn  from,  apprec: 
ate  and  enjoy.  NATIONAL  PARK1 
ARE  EXHIBITS  OF  NATURE  ES 
SENTIALLY  UNALTERED.  On 
of  the  products  of  the  parks  is  recrc 
ation  or  public  enjoyment. 

That  is  why  the  American  peopl 
through  its  Congress,  long  ago  d< 
termined  that  there  shall  be  both  n; 
tional  parks  and  national  forest 
That  is  why  the  relatively  small  acn 
ages  set  aside  by  the  people  as  n; 
tional  parks  CANNOT  BE  TAN 
PERED  WITH  if  any  unaltertl 
exhibits  of  nature’s  handiwork  are 
be  kept  in  trust  by  the  Nation  f<! 
the  benefit  of  this  and  future  ge 
erations. 

The  whole  and  true  value  of  tl 
National  Park  System  of  Ameri 
will  never  be  reduced  to  dollars  ai 
cents,  nor  can  any  large  part  of  th 
value  be  so  reduced  any  more  th; 
the  value  of  religion  or  science 
beauty  can  be  expressed  in  the 
terms.  The  parks  are  of  value  f 
what  they  represent  out  of  the  lo 
association  of  man  and  nature, 
man  and  his  own  history.  To  the  e 
tent  that  we  save  these  places  NC 
commercialized,  to  that  very  exte 
will  we  succeed  in  saving  also  th 
COMMERCIAL  value  in  terms 
travel.  This  is  the  unique  parad 
of  the  national  park  idea. 


The  above  story  by  Mr.  Wirth  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  when  the  future  of  t 
National  Parks  Service  is  threatened  by  the  precedent  of  building  the  Echo  Park  D  # 
in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Wilderness  values  are  hard  to  balance  aga\  t 
dollar  values  unless  one  understands  what  it  is  all  about. 


■ 


L 

{(The  Golden  Throne  in  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument.  This  majestic  scenery  is 
'jnouj  in  danger  through  opening  the  monument  to  uranium  prospecting.  Photo  by 
Chas.  J.  Ott. 
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Spring  Gardening  Guide 

Covering 

•  Flowers 

®  Vegetables 

•  Lawn  Seed 

©  Nursery  Stock 
©  Gardening  Supplies 

Mailed  Free.  Send  Postal, 
Call  or  Phone  TAbor  4255 

Western  Seed  Co. 

1425  15th  St.,  Denver 


Good  News  for  Gardeners! 

BARIEUES 
GARDEN  CENTER 

Opens  in  the  Spring! 

Bartelcles  Garden  Center,  now  under 
construction  at  East  40th  Avenue  and 
Jackson  Street,  will  occupy  an  en¬ 
tire  block. 

It  will  be  the  most  complete  oper¬ 
ation  of  its  kind  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Empire,  housing  a  retail  self- 
serve  store  .  .  .  outdoor  nursery  .  .  . 
wholesale  department  .  .  .  seed  pack¬ 
aging  room  .  .  .  and  warehouse. 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

®  Dormant  Spraying 
•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Transplanting  Large  Trees 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Midwestern  Shade  Tree 
Conference 

The  9th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mid-Western  Chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shade  Tree  Conference  will 
be  held  February  17-18-19,  1954,  at 
the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Organized  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  more  shade  trees,  and  to  promote 
within  the  trade  better  observance 
of  approved  arboricultural  practices, 
membership  is  composed  of  commer¬ 
cial  arborists,  city  foresters,  park 
superintendents,  nurserymen,  educa¬ 
tors,  research  scientists  and  others 
interested  in  the  propagation  and 
care  of  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  convention  is  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  attend.  Registration  of  dele¬ 
gates  will  begin  at  8:30  A.M., 

Wednesday,  February  17,  and  the 
first  paper  on  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  presented  at  11:00  A.M. 
An  attendance  of  more  than  300  is 
anticipated. 

The  program  is  directed  toward 
discussion  of  problems  of  concern  to 
arborists  in  the  midwest,  but  included 
also  are  topics  of  general  interest  to 
those  who  care  for  trees  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Following  pre¬ 
sentation  of  each  paper  there  will  be 
a  short  discussion  period.  An  addi¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  questions  from 
the  audience  will  be  provided  in  the 
“Questions  and  Answers”  session  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  Various  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  arboricultural  work  will 
be  on  display  during  the  convention, 
with  representatives  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  firms  and  companies  on  hand 
to  explain  their  uses.  A  special  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  for  the  ladies. 


Included  on  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  following  topics: 

“Dutch  Elm  Disease  —  Elm  Phloem 
Necrosis— Up  to  Date,”  Panel  Dis¬ 
cussion — J.  C.  Carter,  Richard  J.  jl 
Campana,  L.  L.  English. 
“Transmission  of  the  Oak  Wilt  Dis¬ 
ease,”  W.  H.  Bragonier. 

“Insecticide  Hazards — Facts  and  Fal-  ! 

lacies,”  George  C.  Decker. 

“Control  of  Scale  Insects,”  E.  F.  i 
Herrbach. 

“The  Arborist  and  the  Client,”  Nor¬ 
man  Armstrong. 

“Tree  Planting  for  Climate  Control,” 

L.  R.  Quinlan. 

Green  Thumb  Program 
Now  on  TV 

Beginning  Saturday,  February  6,  j! 
at  1:30  over  KLZ-TV  the  Green 
Thumb  Garden  program  will  be  seen  j 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  over  tele-  i 
vision. 

Lowell  Watts  and  Carl  Herzman, 
from  the  Farm  department  of  KLZ,  , 
will  direct  the  program  which  will 
feature  George  W.  Kelly  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  garden  expert  along  with  many 
other  guest  experts  in  various  horticul¬ 
ture  lines.  We  will  try  to  bring  you 
the  latest  and  the  best  in  garden  infor¬ 
mation  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
understand  when  you  can  see  the  ' 
things  being  done  as  well  as  hear  of 
them. 

Tune  in  each  Saturday  at  1 :  3C  f 1 
and  get  help  in  planning  your  garden 
work  for  the  week-end.  Truly  “Rocky  j 
Mountain  Horticulture  is  Different’  j 
and  we  must  develop  our  own  meth 
ods  of  caring  for  plants  and  lists  oil 
suitable  plants  for  growing  under  al i 
conditions  in  this  area. 


I 

Dormant  Lime  Sulphur  Spray  for  Evergreens 


SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 

ALpine  5548  HArrison  4-611! 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  make  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 


and  to  coordinate  the  l^noudedge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti - 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Dr.  Moras 
Shubert. 

Secretary-Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 
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Mountain  Trips  in  February 

Unless  otherwise  noted  all  trips 
will  leave  Horticulture  House  at  8:30 
A.M.  Bring  lunch,  snowshoes  or 
skis,  camera  and  warm  clothing. 
Register  at  TA  3410  or  PE  5565  by 
Friday. 

Feb.  7,  Sun.  Butler  Gulch.  Drive 
to  Berthoud  Falls  by  way  of  Idaho 
Springs  road  and  up  Jones  Pass  road. 
Park  cars  at  Howelsons.  Driving  dis- 
tance  120  miles.  Snowshoe  3  miles. 

Feb.  14,  Sun.  West  Portal  by  train 
if  desired.  Feave  Union  Station  7:45 
A.M.,  return  6:30  P.M.  See  ad  in 
January  Green  Thumb.  Mary  Jane 
Creek  trail  or  Corona  Pass  road  pos- 
sible  for  cross  country.  Snowshoes 
or  skis. 

Feb.  21,  Sun.  Urad  Mine  Gulch. 
Driving  distance  125  miles,  walking 
4|/2  miles. 

Feb.  28,  Sun.  Devils  Head  Road. 
Park  cars  at  Indian  Creek  Ranger 
Station,  proceed  up  road  towards 
Devils  Head.  Driving  distance  65 
miles.  Walking  or  cross  country  op¬ 
tional. 

Mar.  7,  Sun.  Snowshoe  and  ski 
Old  Squaw  Pass  road,  up  the  old  road 
that  takes  off  at  Hot  Springs  Hotel 
and  turn  to  the  left,  about  3  miles 
from  there.  Possible  to  go  by  bus 
from  17th  and  Glenarm.  Walking 
distance  4-10  miles  optional,  driving 
distance  90  miles. 


Something  New  in 
Horticulture 

The  American  Horticultural  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc.,  has  recently  published  the 
first  edition  of  “The  Directory  of 
American  Horticulture  for  1954.“ 
This  a  book  of  96  pages  listing  horti¬ 
cultural  organisations  both  commer¬ 
cial  and  amateur,  arboretums,  special 
plant  societies,  horticultural  publica¬ 
tions  and  horticultural  items  of  in¬ 
terest  in  each  state. 

This  directory  is  a  publication  of, 
by  and  for  horticulture.  It  has  been 
planned  compiled  and  carried  out  in 
the  interest  of  and  to  assist  all  those 
in  all  branches  of  the  field — amateur, 
commercial,  professional  and  scientific. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  editor,  A.  J.  Irving  at  1  East  57th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  The  price 
is  $1.00.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 


Don't  Miss  It 

The  Annual  Dinner  this  year  will 
be  a  memorable  affair.  As  it  is  our 
tenth  anniversary  the  committee  has 
been  working  for  months  on  arrang¬ 
ing  an  entertaining  and  impressive 
program.  Come  and  bring  your 
friends  (members  or  not,  maybe  they 
will  want  to  be  members).  The  time 
is  6:30,  February  15.  The  place  is 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  at 
13th  and  Welton.  The  price  is  $2.50 
including  T.6?T. 
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February,  with  a  little  left  over  zvinter  and 
a  little  promise  of  spring. 

Feb.  6.  It  is  cold  and  blowing  snow  this  morning.  I  couldn’t  get  Re< 
Dagwood  up.  He  has  had  a  hard  week  (so  he  says)  and  I  guess  needs  hi 
sleep.  I’m  going  to  clean  up  the  stacks  of  magazines  and  things  that  hav 

accumulated  all  over  the  house.  ...  I  didn’t  realize  how  late  in  the  yea  j 

it  was  getting  and  these  seed  and  nursery  catalogs  remind  me  that  I  shouh 
get  my  orders  in  now  for  anything  that  we  will  need  this  year.  There  ar 
sure  some  nice  pictures  here.  I  wish  that  we  could  grow  all  those  nice  flower 
here.  .  .  .  Dad  just  stopped  by  to  warm  his  nose  and  saw  all  the  catalog  , 
stacked  up.  I  could  not  help  but  enthuse  a  little  to  him  about  all  the  nic  j 
things  that  I  was  going  to  grow  in  our  garden  this  summer.  He  took  a  littl 
wind  out  of  my  sails  I  guess  by  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  man; 
of  those  nicely  pictured  things  do  not  grow  here  at  all  or  only  under  ver 
favorable  conditions.  I  asked  him  why  they  did  not  say  so  in  the  catalog, 
and  he  said  that  they  probably  did  not  know  that  we  have  gardens  in  thi 
“wild  and  woolly  west"  and  that  those  descriptions  were  for  the  older  area 
of  the  east.  He  advised  me  to  look  up  some  reliable  local  seed  store  am 

nursery  and  talk  with  them  about  what  would  grow  here  easily  in  a  nev; 

garden  where  the  soil  was  not  too  good  and  the  wind  and  sun  had  full  sweep  . 
It  sounds  like  good  advice. 

Feb.  7.  Still  cold  and  snowy  this  morning.  I  can’t  entirely  give  up  al 
the  nice  flowers  that  I  had  picked  out  yesterday,  especially  since  mother  wa  I 
over  last  evening  and  thought  that  those  rhododendron  and  magnolias  tha  -j 
I  had  picked  out  would  be  “just  wonderful’  under  my  south  window.  Mothe 
has  such  grand  ideas,  but  I  suppose  that  I  should  listen  to  Dad,  too,  when  h-  j 
brings  me  back  to  earth. 

Feb.  13.  It’s  plenty  cold  this  morning  but  the  sun  is  out  bright  and  th  ! 
snow  almost  gone.  Looks  like  it  would  be  a  line  day  to  get  out  doors  again  i 
Dad  was  by  again  on  his  way  to  work  (he  still  has  to  work  Saturday  morn 
ings) .  He  walked  through  the  garden  and  told  me  that  this  would  be  ai 
ideal  time  to  do  the  necessary  pruning  on  the  grapes.  He  tried  to  explaii  I 
how — that  the  stored  food  from  last  year  was  more  in  the  roots  now  whei 
the  ground  was  frozen  and  we  would  lose  less  by  pruning  now.  I  didn’  J 
quite  understand  but  I’ll  go  out  and  try  my  hand  at  thinning  out  and  cuttinj  I 
back  the  grapes  before  my  Red  Dagwood  gets  up.  .  .  .  Red  finally  got  ujt  ] 
and  saw  me  working  in  the  garden.  He  came  out  and  wanted  to  help  so 
got  him  to  take  the  wheelbarrow  and  gather  up  some  of  the  trash  that  th«  I 
winter  winds  had  blown  into  the  garden.  While  doing  this  he  noticed  tha  j 
the  wheelbarrow  wheel  needed  adjustment,  and  I  suggested  that  it  could  stand 
a  coat  of  paint.  He  is  now  working  like  mad  (as  he  does  everything)  painting  !  | 
pounding,  polishing  and  puttering  with  all  the  garden  tools.  Not  a  bad  ideajl 

Feb.  20.  It  is  still  nice  weather  and  I  found  that  there  was  little  fros  II 
in  the  soil  except  on  the  north  side  of  the  garage.  Dad  Dendron  felt  tbl 
farmer’s  urge  of  spring  caused  by  this  mild  weather  and  came  by,  to  get  hi : 
feet  muddy,  I  guess.  He  was  kicking  around  on  the  south  of  the  house  am 
found  that  the  ground  was  very  dry  down  several  inches.  He  advised  me  t<| 
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get  out  the  hose  and  water  it.  I  thought  that  there  was  no  need  to  water  in 
winter  but  he  said  that  plants  need  water  when  the  ground  around  them  is 
dry  at  any  time  of  year.  I  hate  to  crawl  way  under  the  house  and  turn  on 
the  water,  I  always  get  my  hair  full  of  spiderwebs.  Maybe  I  could  induce 
my  big  boy  Red  to  do  that.  .  .  .  Dad  Dendron  was  still  puttering  around 
and  asked  if  it  would  be  OK  with  me  if  he  spaded  some  of  that  pile  of  peat 
and  sheep  that  I  got  last  fall  into  the  bed  where  I  want  to  plant  my  vegetables 
next  spring.  He  just  has  to  be  digging  in  the  soil  when  it  warms  up  in  spring. 
I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  he  is  sweating  like  a  horse  now,  throwing  dirt 
like  a  badger  and  happy. 

Feb.  21.  It  was  so  nice  this  morning,  but  now  is  clouding  up  and  looks 
like  another  storm  coming  over  Long’s  Peak.  Mother  Dendron  came  over, 
and  as  it  was  no  longer  pleasant  outdoors  we  came  inside.  She  immediately 
went  to  the  window  and  began  fussing  with  my  plants.  She  would  pinch  off 
the  dead  leaves  from  the  geraniums,  and  scratch  up  the  packed  surface  of 
'  the  soil  around  the  plants.  She  recommended  putting  a  little  layer  of  peat, 

1  vemiculite  or  pumice  stone  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  my  plants  to 
dhelp  keep  it  from  baking.  She  also  recommended  making  up  a  batch  of 
“Honey  water”  to  water  the  plants  every  couple  of  weeks.  (This  “honey 
water’’  she  explained  was  made  by  soaking  a  sack  of  cow  manure  in  a  bucket 
of  water  for  a  few  days.  Makes  the  house  smell  a  little  like  a  dairy  barn  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  she  says  that  the  plants  really  appreciate  it.)  She  found 
a  few  mealy  bugs  and  scale  starting  on  a  few  of  the  plants  so  gave  them  all 
a  bath  in  the  sink.  Made  them  look  better  for  washing  off  the  dust  anyhow. 
She  asked  to  see  my  stored  bulbs;  glads,  begonias  and  dahlias.  She  thought 
that  they  were  all  in  too  warm  a  place  as  the  dahlias  were  beginning  to  sprout 
a  little  and  at  the  same  time  were  shrivelling  up  some.  We  put  a  moist  sack 
over  them  and  moved  them  to  the  closet  under  the  stairs  where  it  stays  about 
40  to  45  all  the  time.  The  poinsettia  and  cyclamen  that  I  got  for  Christmas 
were  not  looking  too  good.  She  recommended  that  I  throw  away  the  poiiv 
settia  as  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  keep  for  next  year.  (I  don’t  believe 
that  she  thinks  much  of  my  ability  with  plants.)  She  thought  that  the 
n  cyclamen  might  gradually  be  dried  up  and  let  go  dormant  for  a  few  months 
and  then  be  brought  back  into  growth  later.  I  may  develop  a  green  thumb 
ii  myself  if  I  continue  to  have  contact  with  those  people  who  seem  to  just  know 
ay  instinct  what  is  good  and  bad  for  plants. 

Feb.  27.  Another  nice  day,  but  last  week  we  had  a  sudden  snowstorm 
n(  with  wind  and  now  there  are  broken  limbs  in  the  Chinese  elm,  some  of  the 
ujspireas  are  mashed  down  where  it  does  not  look  as  though  they  would  come 
back  up  again,  and  the  nice  little  cedar  tree  has  the  top  broken  out  of  it.  I’ll 
hi  do  what  I  can  to  clean  up  the  broken  limbs  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  it 
,aiwas  a  job  for  an  expert  to  try  to  fix  up  all  those  bad  breaks  in  the  trees.  I’ll 
;K  call  Dad  and  ask  him  who  it  was  that  did  such  a  good  job  for  him  last  year, 
tg  Feb.  28.  What  a  wonderful  day  today  is.  The  air  is  warm,  the  sun 
a  shines  bright  and  I  do  believe  that  the  lilac  buds  are  swelling.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  time  to  uncover  the  roses.  I  saw  a  man  spreading  some  vile  smelling  stuff 
h( on  the  neighbor’s  lawn  down  the  block.  I  wonder  if  it  is  time  to  start  giving 
1j. my  lawn  its  spring  fertilising.  I’d  better  call  Dad  Dendron  and  see  what  he 
lt  thinks.  .  .  .  Dad  Dendron  said  that  with  my  poor  soil  he  thought  that  a 
t  good  dressing  of  manure,  peat  and  sheep,  compost  or  such  would  give  it  the 
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benefit  of  a  mulch  as  well  as  allowing  some  plant  food  to  gradually  leach  in. 
He  warned  against  buying  any  old  stuff  that  was  peddled  by  t  e  an  scape  I 
architect-ashhaulers  ”  going  by  every  day  now,  as  this  material  mig  t  varyj 
all  the  way  from  good  manure  to  largely  gravel  or  sawdust,  and  most  likely 
was  full  of  weeds.  He  thinks  that  the  important  place  for  manure  is  worked 
down  into  the  soil  BEFORE  planting  and  that  it  might  be  best  to  use  a  conv 
merical  fertilizer  when  the  weather  warmed  up  and  the  plants  were  ready  tod 
grow.  He  also  said  that  the  farmers  who  had  to  work  efficiently  had  fertilizer  i 
mixtures  made  up  for  their  particular  needs  and  did  not  pay  a  lot  for  ma¬ 
terials  that  were  not  needed  in  our  alkaline  soils.  He  said  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  5  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  five  pounds  of  iron  sulphate 
to  the  1000  square  feet  of  lawn  would  not  only  give  maximum  growth  but  j 
would  give  dark  green  growth  and  cost  much  less  than  a  fertilizer  full  of 
potash,  lime,  or  large  amounts  of  phosphorus.  I  11  try  it  out  this  year.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  forget  the  garden  for  a  few  hours  and  take  a  ride  into  the 
mountains.  & .  .  What  a  wonderful  day  we  had,  even  found  some  Oregon 
grape  in  bloom  on  a  south  slope.  Now  there  is  apparently  another  storm 
coming  up  over  the  mountains  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  the  air  is  chilly.  I 
guess  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  did  not  stay  home  and  uncover  the  roses. 
WE  may  have  more  winter  yet,  for  I  have  heard  that  Rocky  Mountain! 

Horticulture  is  different.” 


BARGAIN! 

MATURE,  FULL  BLOOM 
CAMELLIA  PLANTS 

Loaded  with  buds,  four  to  six  feet  tall. 
Top  quality  plants.  Currently  being  grown 
for  commercial  corsage  flowers.  Sacrificing 
because  greenhouse  space  needed  lor  other 
plants.  In  Redwood  tubs.  These  are 
healthy,  prime  quality  Camellias.  A  real 
buy  for  those  who  own  a  small  greenhouse 
or  conservatory. 

$10.00  TO  $20.00  PER  PLANT 

Park  Floral  Co.  Greenhouses 

1090  West  Hampden  Avenue 
ENGLEWOOD,  COLORADO 
Phone:  SUnset  1-4422 
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Get  Your  Money  s  Worth 
When  Buying  Nursery  Stock 

Excerpts  from  SAFEGUARD,  pub- 
lished  by  Better  Business  Bureau. 

I  As  is  true  of  virtually  every  seg- 
ment  of  Ameriean  business,  the  nurs- 
ery  industry  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  recent  years  to  the  benefit 
of  the  masses  of  the  American  peo- 
pie.  Householders  in  the  modest 
homes  have  been  enabled  to  translate 
backyard  eyesores  into  plots  of  beau¬ 
ty.  More  people,  with  more  leisure, 
combined  with  the  industry’s  greatly 
improved  methods  of  marketing  and 
distribution,  are  making  it  possible 
for  increasing  millions  of  people  to 
find  true  enjoyment  in  the  planting 
and  care  of  nursery  stock  both  for 
ornamental  and  utility  purposes. 

Fakers  Exploit  Ignorance 

This  great  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nursery  industry,  brought 
about  by  an  increased  public  interest 
in  and  demand  for  nursery  stock,  un¬ 
fortunately  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  fly-by-night  oper- 
:  ators,  firms  of  questionable  reputation 
and  integrity,  and  transient  fakers 
who  use  gyp  advertising  and  sales 
methods  to  foist  inferior  and,  in  many 
'  cases,  worthless  plants  and  horticul¬ 
tural  services  off  on  unsuspecting  and 
uninformed  buyers. 

Thousands  of  people  lose  millions 
of  dollars  yearly  through  the  care¬ 
less  purchase  of  nursery  stock  and 
I  services  from  such  unscrupulous  sell- 
.  ers. 

It  was  Ruskin  who  said :  “There 
j  is  hardly  anything  in  the  world  that 
|  some  men  can  not  make  a  little  worse 
and  sell  a  little  cheaper,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  consider  price  only,  are  such 
men’s  lawful  prey.”  And  this  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  the  unscrupulous  “nurs¬ 
eryman,”  some  '  of  whose  activities 
have  been  cited  here. 


Wise  Buying  Increases  Buying 
Power 

Most  of  us  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  dollars  to  spend  on  the 
things  we  want  over  and  above  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  net  effect  of 
careless  buying  of  nursery  stock  and 
services  from  unscrupulous  operators 
is  to  deny  us  altogether  what  we 
wanted  or  to  force  us  to  pay  several 
times  for  what  we  buy.  Wise  buying 
increases  our  buying  power  and  the 
productivity  of  our  income. 

Will  It  Grow  in  Colorado? 

There  are  problems  of  water,  soil 
and  climate  that  make  horticulture 
in  this  area  distinctly  different  and 
preclude  the  use  of  many  varieties 
of  plants  that  may  thrive  elsewhere. 
Thus  it  is  important  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  be  considered  by  all  residents  of 
the  area,  and  that  honest  advice  be 
obtained  from  reliable  sources. 

There  are  lists  available  to  you  that 
will  tell  you  what  plants  and  trees 
will  or  will  not  grow  in  this  section— 
and  also  inform  you  as  to  what  spe¬ 
cial  precautions  to  take  to  assure 
growth. 

Your  safeguard  is  to  buy  from 
those  whom  you  know  are  reliable 
and  trustworthy — in  other  words— 
“if  you  don’t  know  the  merchandise 
—be  sure  you  know  the  merchant.” 
Remember,  too,  that  the  “biggest” 
bargain  can  turn  out  to  be  the 
“worst”  bargain. 


He  is  happiest  who  has  the  power, 
To  gather  wisdom  from  a  flower, 
And  wake  his  heart  in  every  hour 
To  pleasant  gratitude. 

Wordsworth. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS  TO  ZINNIAS 

Specialists  in  African  Violets  and  potted  plants. 

We  will  grow  any  special  annual  for  your  garden 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES  &  FLOWER  FARMS,  INC. 

Located  at  14005  W.  64th  Ave.,  Arvada 

P.  O.  Box  388,  Golden  HArrison  4-5024 
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HOW  TO  PLANT 


By  Herbert  G  undell 


I~N  many  parts  of  the  United  States 

the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
a  very  simple  procedure.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  you  dig  a  hole,  set 
in  the  tree  or  shrub,  and  let  nature 
take  its  course.  In  this  area,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  observe  a  few  simple 
rules  to  be  successful. 

The  first  and  most  important  op¬ 
eration  in  the  planting  program  is 
the  preparation  of  the  soil.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  manure  or  other  organic  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at 
least  two  or  three  months  before  the 
new  plants  are  planted.  If  that  is 
not  possible,  it  is  good  practice  to 
first  remove  the  top  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
planted  and  keep  this  in  a  separate 
pile,  then  make  a  large  hole,  remov¬ 
ing  sub-soil  and  placing  the  sub-soil 
material  also  in  a  separate  pile.  Any 
hole  dug  should  be  generously  large 
to  allow  for  natural  spread  of  all  the 
roots. 

While  the  holes  are  dug  in  the 
garden  and  the  soil  is  prepared  for 
planting,  the  roots  of  the  plant  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  been  delivered  to  your 
home  should  be  protected.  If  they 
are  to  be  planted  soon,  this  can  be 


accomplished  by  wrapping  the  roots  I 
with  burlap  and  keeping  the  burlap  I 
moist,  placing  the  plant  material  in  I 
the  garage  or  any  other  shady  place:  I 
or,  if  they  cannot  be  planted  at  once.  j 
by  digging  a  shallow  trench  and  in¬ 
serting  the  roots  of  plants  in  this 
trench  just  covering  them  with  soil 
and  keeping  the  soil  fairly  moist. 

After  the  hole  has  been  dug  to  suf¬ 
ficient  depth  and  width,  place  each  J 
plant  in  the  hole  separately  allowing  ' 
sufficient  room  for  a  little  root  ex¬ 
pansion.  Top-soil  that  was  put  in  aj 
separate  pile  should  be  placed  deepest 
in  the  hole.  It  contains  the  most 
plant  food  and  humus  and  will  give 
the  roots  something  to  feed  on  as  j 
they  begin  to  penetrate  the  surround*  I 
ing  soil  area.  The  sub-soil  which  is 
added  next  should  be  mixed  with  a  I 
little  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss  and 
should  have  an  addition  of  one-half 
cup  of  superphosphate  per  cubic  foot 
of  soil.  (A  bushel  basket  of  soil  usu-  I 
ally  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  cubic  I 
feet.)  j| 

In  planting  a  shrub  or  tree,  attend] 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  ultimate  size!] 
and  spread  of  that  plant.  It  would 
be  faulty  practice  to  place  large  trees  ] 
near  the  boundary  line  or  a  fence.  It  j 
is  equally  faulty  to  place  shrubs  or 
evergreens  too  close  to  the  house  J 
foundation  so  that  they  would  ac-|l 
tually  crowd  the  foundation  or  have  I 
to  be  cut  back  severely  in  later  years.  1 

It  is  also  essential  to  tamp  the  soil' 
down  as  it  is  replaced  in  the  hole.  I 
Attention  must  be  paid  in  planting;] 
shade  trees  or  fruit  trees  that  the  j  J 
lower  scaffold  limb  is  placed  in  the! 
south-westerly  direction.  This  will  as-  I 
sure  a  little  additional  shade  and  pro- 1 
tection  during  winter  months  when  | 
the  tree  is  without  foliage.  After  al-J 
most  all  the  soil  has  been  replaced 
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in  the  hole,  a  generous  amount  of 
water  should  be  applied  in  order  to 
make  the  soil  settle  and  eliminate  all 
possible  air  pockets  in  the  ground. 
This  watering  should  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  a  half 'hour  or  an  hour 
apart.  Then  more  soil  is  placed  over 
the  hole  using  up  all  the  soil  that  has 
been  'removed  in  order  to  plant  the 
tree  or  shrub. 

Another  successful  method  of  wa' 
teringun,  where  water  from  a  hose 
is  available  is  to  sift  the  soil  in  care- 
[  fully  around  the  roots  and  then  work 
the  hose,  with  the  nozzle  off,  down 
j to  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  turn  on 
the  water  and  water  from  the  bottom 
up,  letting  the  soil  settle  around  the 
roots  as  it  is  wet.  (Do  not  try  to  use 
I  a  combination  of  these  methods,  as 
the  soil  should  be  loose  in  the  second 
method.) 


Trees  and  shrubs  that  have  not  been 
l  pruned  by  the  nurseryman  before 
: 1  they  were  delivered  should  be  pruned 
i  and  trained  somewhat,  to  make  up 
;  for  the  loss  of  roots  in  transplanting. 

:  Shrubs  are  usually  cut  back  one'third 
!  to  one'half .  On  trees,  many  of  the 
smaller  branches  are  removed,  narrow 
crotches  are  eliminated  and  only  wide' 
j  angle  crotch  branches  are  kept  for 
the  development  of  a  good  scaffold 
for  the  tree. 

Newly  planted  deciduous  material 
!  should  be  watered  thoroughly  once 


a  week  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
moisture  before  leafing  out.  Much  of 
the  success  of  a  newly  planted  shrub 
or  tree  depends  on  the  after  care  given 
during  the  first  growing  season. 

Smooth  bark  trees  that  have  a 
tendency  to  winter  damage  from  ex' 
cessive  exposure  to  sunlight  should 
be  wrapped  in  order  to  protect  them 
further.  It  is  also  advisable  to  stake 
larger  trees  to  protect  them  from  pos' 
sible  up'rooting  by  heavy  winds. 


Roses  should  be  hilled  four  to  six 
inches  after  planting  with  good  loose 
soil  to  protect  them  from  drying  out 
while  the  new  eyes  are  sprouting  on 
the  canes. 
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Evergreens  that  are  delivered  to 
your  home  with  the  roots  balled  and 
burlaped  should  be  planted  without 
removing  the  burlap.  It  is  however 
advisable  after  the  plant  is  set  to  cut 
the  top  string  near  the  crown  of  the 
plant  which  may  girdle  the  plant  be' 
fore  it  rots. 


CHEMICAL  LAWN 
MOWERS 

“Be  careful  how  you  use  chemical 
lawn  mowers,”  warned  Dr.  R.  Milton 
Carleton,  Research  Director  for 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Company,  recently. 
Speaking  before  the  Men’s  Garden 
Club  of  America,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  new  chemical  lawn  edgers  should 
not  be  used  over  the  entire  turf. 

These  chemical  lawn  mowers  are 
based  on  maleic  hydrazide,  a  hormone' 
like  material  that  throws  plant  growth 
into  “low-gear.”  When  sprayed  on 
the  edge  of  a  lawn  near  shrubbery 


or  along  walks,  these  “stop  grass” 
chemicals  do  slow  up  growth  enough 
to  eliminate  hand  trimming  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  If  not  more  than  two 
applications  a  year  are  made,  the 
grass  is  merely  slowed  up.  A  third 
application  may  kill  the  grass. 

Dr.  Carleton,  who  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  maleic  hydrazide  for 
several  years,  has  tried  out  the  idea 
of  mowing  the  entire  lawn  with  this 
chemical,  an  idea  which  has  been 
widely  publicized  recently.  He  warns 
against  this  on  home  lawns  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  First,  not  all  plants  ini 
a  turf  are  affected  at  the  same  rate. 
This  means  that  no  chemically  treated 
lawn  can  be  expected  to  be  uniform 
in  height.  The  effect  is  too  ragged 
to  satisfy  the  discriminating  home™ 
owner.  A  single  application,  just  be' 
fore  leaving  on  a  vacation  may  hold 
back  grass  for  several  weeks,  but  mow- 
ing  will  be  needed  later  to  even  the 
turf,  he  explained.  Even  this  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  risk  of  killing  a 
turf  and  should  not  be  done  unless 
regular  mowing  is  impractical. 

Each  spraying  of  the  turf  neces¬ 
sarily  results  in  a  check  to  root-! 
growth,  he  explained,  and  lawn  healtl 
depends  on  vigorous  root  growth 
Along  the  edge,  the  individual  plants 
can  suffer  some  damage  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
turf. 

Several  state  highway  department1 
are  using  maleic  hydrazide  success 
fully  to  cut  maintenance  costs  or  I 
highway  shoulders.  Here  the  raggec 

nf  cnrav  anrl  Urn  til  liner  nil 


effect  of  the  spray  and  the  killing  oi 
an  occasional  plant  is  not  too  serious 
when  contrasted  with  the  difference 
between  hand  mowing  and  chemica 
growth  control. 

Where  properly  applied,  the  “stoj 
grass”  lawn  edgers  have  substantially 
reduced  the  amount  of  work  needec 
to  keep  a  lawn  neat. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs  Cut  Street 
!  Noises  Fifty  Per  Cent 

Landscaping  with  trees  and  shrubs 
along  streets  and  highways  absorbs 
considerable  traffic  and  other  noises, 
in  addition  to  relieving  the  home 
owner  from  a  constant  view  of  whiz' 
zing  .automobiles,  according  to  the 
American  Association  of  Nursery' 
men. 

“The  automobile  is  so  vastly  iim 
portant  from  the  viewpoint  of  our 
inational  economy  as  well  as  family 
pleasure  that  traffic  cannot  be  re' 
jduced,”  says  the  Association,  “so  the 
pnly  logical  solution  to  the  problem 
is  the  widespread  use  of  plant  ‘’buf¬ 
fers’  to  abate  the  noise.  Countless 
Tutting  home  properties  can  be  made 
far  more  desirable  for  living  and  their 
value  greatly  increased  by  hedges  and 
:rees.” 

The  Association  advises,  if  space 
hermits,  the  planting  of  a  double  row 
pf  coniferous  evergreen  trees  on  the 
street  or  highway  side  of  the  prop' 
prty  should  the  noise  be  continuous 
all  year.  If  the  noise  should  be 
'roublesome  only  in  the  summer 
months,  a  planting  of  deciduous  trees, 
vhich  shed  their  leaves  may  be  suf 
iicient.  In  cases  where  the  noise  is 
)nly  moderate  or  where  ground  space 
is  at  a  premium,  a  single  row  of  cob 
pmnar  type  evergreens  or  a  high 
pedge  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 
lioise  is  reduced  in  direct  proportion 
|o  the  depth  of  the  planting  and  the 
lenseness  of  the  foliage. 

For  this  reason,  any  dense  growing 
■vergreen  is  ideal,  such  as  firs,  spruces, 
md  junipers.  With  a  sprinkling  of 
lowering  trees  among  them  the  strip 
:an  be  beautiful.  Fledge  materials 
or  the  purpose  are  plentiful  and 
varied.  It  is  always  preferable  to 
tonsult  your  local  nurseryman  with 
I'espect  to  your  particular  soil  and 
hlimatic  conditions.  One  condition 


should  be  met  conclusively,  however; 
you  want  plant  material  that  will  be 
hardy  in  your  area  under  all  condb 
tions  of  cold,  wet,  heat,  or  drouth. 

The  plant  “buffer”  also  will  tend 
to  guard  your  home  against  dust  and 
fumes  from  the  street  or  highway. 
In  a  test  in  New  York  City  on  the 
leeward  side  of  tree'Covered  Central 
Park,  it  was  found  that  the  dust  count 
was  reduced  by  75  per  cent. 

According  to  Wilbur  FI.  Simon' 
son,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  ever' 
green  trees  are  credited  with  greater 
ability  for  absorbing  part  of  raucous 
sounds  and  for  scattering  the  remain' 
der,  thereby  lessening  the  impact  of 
the  sound  on  the  property  to  the  rear. 
Furthermore,  he  said,  they  virtually 
eliminate  the  echo  factor. 

Overall  sound  reductions  by  plant 
“buffers”  are  estimated  to  be  from 
45  to  60  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
type  of  roadway,  according  to  Mr. 
Simonson. 


SOLITUDE 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields 
with  bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him 
shade, 

In  winter  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcern’dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft 
away, 

In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 
Thus  unlamented  let  me  die, 

Steal  from  the  world  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 

Alexander  Pope. 
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WHAT  FERTILIZER  IS  BEST 

We  asked  W m.  E.  Gunesch  of  Park  Floral  Co.  this  question  and  here 
are  his  answers  as  told  to  George  W.  Kelly.  “Bill’’  is  well  \nown  for  his 
recommendations  regarding  fertilizers  and  their  application  in  this  area.  e 
has  studied  and  experimented  with  their  need  and  use  for  many  years. 


THE  conflicting  claims  of  garden 
enthusiasts  or  commercial  Arms  as 
to  the  relative  use  and  value  of  van'/ 
ous  fertilizers  is  very  confusing  to 
the  average  home  gardener.  Actually 
there  is  no  one  “best”  fertilizer,  but 
all  of  them  have  a  use  when  applied 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way. 

The  first  big  point  of  difference  is 
between  the  “organic’  faddists  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  ordinary 
“commercial”  fertilizers. 

If  we  would  get  a  new  conception 
of  the  purpose  of  adding  fertilizer  to 
the  soil  it  might  clear  up  some  of  our 
confusion.  Actually  we  should  think 
of  the  addition  of  fertilizer  as  im- 
proving  the  soil  so  that  it  might  feed 
the  plant,  rather  than  feeding  the 
plant  directly.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  manure  is  still  one  of  our  best 
fertilizers  is  that  it  does  a  three  point 
job;  adding  necessary  chemicals,  add' 
ing  important  humus  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  necessary  action  of  bacteria 
and  other  micro-organisms  which  pre¬ 
pare  the  materials  in  the  soil  for  plant 
use.  Compost  and  leaf  mold  may  do 
these  same  things  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Peatmoss,  chopped  corn  stover, 
ground  up  corn  cobs,  straw,  green 
manure  crops  and  such  materials  en¬ 
courage  plant  growth  mainly  by  im¬ 
proving  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
soil  so  that  it  holds  water  better,  re¬ 
mains  looser  and  encourages  a  better 
root  growth. 

The  popular  commercial  fertilizers, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  little  to  im¬ 
prove  the  physical  qualities  of  a  soil 
but  simply  add  chemicals  which  may 
be  naturally  deficient  or  have  been 
used  up  from  the  soil  by  crops.  They 


are  generally  quick  acting  and  las 
only  a  short  time.  While  the  organi 
fertilizers  may  be  applied  at  almos 
any  time  during  the  growing  seaso- 
when  the  soil  is  warm  (June  to  Ac 
gust)  and  to  any  soil,  the  chemia 
fertilizers  must  usually  be  applied  i 
small  quantities,  frequently,  and  thei 
application  must  be  carefully  worke 
out  to  supply  efficiently  those  ele 
ments  that  are  most  needed. 

Buying  a  ready  mixed  fertilize 
made  up  for  conditions  in  the  Eas 
is  not  usually  an  economical  way  t 
spend  the  fertilizer  dollar.  In  oc 
area  of  limited  rainfall  and  generall 
alkaline  soils,  our  chief  plant  foo! 
lack  is  phosphorus  and  nitrogen. 

Most  of  our  soils  lack  suffleier 
phosphorus  and  so  a  good  applicatio 
is  necessary  in  most  cases.  Phosphori 
is  not  leached  into  the  soil  readil 
and  so  must  be  incorporated  (mixed 
into  the  soil  down  where  the  roots  ea 
readily  reach  it.  The  reason  th« 
many  gardeners  swear  by  bone  me 
is  that  it  usually  shows  some  immed 
ate  results  from  the  nitrogen  or  oth< 
things  it  may  have  in  it,  however,  tl 
phosphorus  in  the  bone  meal  is  vei 
slowly  released,  so  can  do  no  har 
to  plants;  yet  over  a  period  of  mar. 
years  may  do  considerable  good.  Aj 
tually  the  most  economical  form  <1 
phosphorus  is  in  some  such  form  j 
superphosphate. 

Nitrogen  as  found  in  most  cor, 
mercial  fertilizers  is  quick  actin. 
leaches  down  into  the  soil  quick 
and  lasts  but  a  short  time,  so  tb 
indicates  that  its  most  practical  tin 
of  application  is  when  the  plants  a 
ready  to  grow.  There  is  usually  son 
nitrogen  in  manures  and  composi’i 
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but  the  most  efficient  source  of  this 
important  chemical  is  in  some  such 
product  as  ammonium  sulphate  or 
ammonium  nitrate.  These  common 
sources  of  readily  available  nitrogen 
must  be  used  with  caution  as  an  over 
application  is  quite  likely  to  injure 
plant  roots,  especially  if  the  soil  is  dry 
when,  application  is  made.  In  general 
the  value  received  in  a  fertiliser  is 
found  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  available 
in  it. 

The  importance  of  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  as  a  plant  food  may  often 
be  overemphasised  because  its  appli¬ 
cation  usually  gives  immediate  and 
apparent  results;  while  phosphorus 
may  do  an  equal  amount  of  good,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  apply  to  grow¬ 
ing  plants  and  the  results  are  not  as 
immediate  and  apparent,  consisting 
largely  in  added  health,  better  root 
growth  or  added  food  value  in  the 
plant,  rather  than  conspicuous  top 
growth. 


The  third  element  listed  in  all  com¬ 
plete  commercial  fertilisers  is  potash. 
This  is  another  salt  and  in  a  majority 
of  places  in  our  area  is  not  deficient. 
Some  is  needed  in  a  fertiliser  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  effects  of  the  added  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus. 

Some  think  that  probably  the  most 
nearly  ideal  fertiliser  for  our  area 
would  contain  about  6%  nitrogen, 
8-10%  phosphorus,  2-4%  potash  and 
have  an  organic  base  as  the  filler  of 
some  such  material  as  manure,  com¬ 
post,  peat,  low  grade  bone  meal  or 
soybean,  castor  bean  and  cotton  seed 
pumice. 


The  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  or 
iron  sulphate,  while  not  generally 
classed  as  fertilisers,  may  help  to 
counteract  excess  alkaline  conditions 
and  prevent  yellowing  of  leaves,  or 
chlorosis.  One  successful  combination 
used  on  lawns  is  about  5  pounds  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  and  three  pounds  of 


iron  sulphate  to  1,000  square  feet. 
This  not  only  encourages  rapid 
growth  but  gives  a  good  dark  color. 

One  caution  must  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  high  cellulose  organic  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  sawdust,  straw  and 
peat  moss  which  break  down  slowly. 
If  worked  into  the  soil  they  may  rob 
the  surrounding  area  of  nitrogen  and 
starve  the  plants  for  many  months, 
unless  about  2  %  of  nitrogen  is  added 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  this  loss. 
Other  organic  materials  may  have 
this  same  effect  but  for  a  lesser  time. 
If  used  simply  as  mulches  on  the  sur¬ 
face  these  materials  are  very  valuable 
and  will  cause  this  nitrogen  shortage 
to  a  much  less  degree. 

There  is  much  being  said  in  recent 
years  about  the  value  of  supplying 
the  various  trace  elements.  This  is 
generally  less  important  in  our  Rocky 
Mountain-Plains  area  than  in  the 
East,  as  our  soils  are  not  as  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  these  rare  minerals. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  do  a  little 
experimenting  to  see  what  results  are 
given  before  spending  large  amounts 
for  trace  minerals. 

There  is  much  being  said,  in  the 
last  few  years,  about  the  value  of 
using  the  new  chemical  soil  condi¬ 
tioners.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  they  may  help  to  loosen  up  a 
heavy  soil  when  used  properly,  but 
many  of  the  claims  originally  made 
for  them  were  not  founded  on  fact, 
and  usually  the  proper  application 
and  mixture  with  the  soil  of  suitable 
organic  matter  will  do  all  that  these 
chemicals  will  do,  at  no  greater  cost 
and  with  many  additional  benefits. 

LIBRARY  DONOR 

December,  1953 

Mrs.  William  Evans,  1310  Bannock  St., 

Denver  4,  Colorado, 
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TO  THE  NEW  HOMEOWNERS 

By  Herbert  Gundell 


CONGRATULATIONS  and  the 
best  of  luck  to  you!  Is  that  what 
the  contractor  or  the  sales  representa- 
tive  said  to  you  when  he  handed  you 
the  key  to  your  new  home?  And  you 
really  are  a  very  lucky  home  owner 
because  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
create  some  beauty  and  colorful  deco¬ 
ration  around  your  new  home.  There 
are,  however,  two  important  assets 
that  you  must  possess;  namely,  vision 
and  patience.  “Oh,”  do  you  say, 
“What  do  I  need  vision  for?  '1  You 
need  vision  because  you  have  to  be 
able  to  see  young  seedling  plants  in 
the  nursery  when  they  are  only  two 
or  three  feet  tall  and  imagine  them 
somewhere  in  your  home  grounds 
when  they  have  grown  to  much  great¬ 
er  height,  to  mature  size  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  rightful  place  in  the  home 
ground  development  picture.  And 
you  say,  “What  do  I  need  patience 
for?”  Well,  that  is  very  simple.  Pa¬ 
tience  is  that  ability  to  wait  and  hope 
for  a  tree  to  grow  from  a  sapling  to 
fulfill  its  ultimate  requirement  for 
usefulness  and  beauty  in  your  home 
yard. 

Yes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home  Owner, 
you  have  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
create  something  that  should  repre¬ 
sent  your  own  taste,  your  own  choos¬ 
ing  and  your  own  selection.  It  takes 
vision  to  furnish  the  inside  of  a  home 
and  it  takes  money.  We  realize  that 
and  of  course  you  take  these  things 
step  by  step,  purchasing  what  you 
can  of  the  appliances  and  furniture 
as  you  go  along.  And  after  you  make 
each  purchase  you  will  know  exactly 
where  to  place  these  new  pieces  of 
furniture,  to  arrange  them  attractively 
in  your  home  so  that  they  will  serve 
both  as  decoration  and  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  family.  Do  you  have  the 
patience?  Why,  of  course,  you  have 


the  patience.  Everyone  knows  thai 
you  cannot  buy  all  the  furnishing 
you  need  at  once.  You  buy  them  a; 
you  have  the  time  and  the  money  tc 
make  such  improvements.  Now  hov 
does  decorating  the  inside  of  a  horra 
possibly  relate  to  the  beautification 
the  landscaping  of  your  home  on  the 
outside?  Truly  both  serve  the  same 
purpose.  They  serve  you  in  useful 
ness  and  in  beauty  and  in  enjoymeni 
and  they  are  both  very  essential  tc 
make  a  house  a  home. 

We  realize  that  landscaping  a  nev 
home  is  a  very  important  undertak¬ 
ing.  It  is  necessary  that  you  do  things 
step  by  step  with  a  good  sound  plan 
Let  me  emphasize  that  word  “plan.’ 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  as¬ 
pects  of  anything  you  do  around  youi 
home.  If  you  do  one  thing  at  a  time, 
but  you  do  it  all  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  general  plan,  you  will 
sooner  or  later  complete  an  effort  ol 
which  you  can  honestly  be  proud. 

“Well,”  you  say,  “how  do  I  knovv 
what  to  plant?”  There,  you  haven 
touched  on  another  important  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that 
you  have  never  undertaken  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  landscape  before.  You  can¬ 
not  learn  from  poor  experience  be¬ 
cause  it  is  rather  expensive  to  remove 
grown  trees  and  replace  them  with 
new  ones.  Here  you  must  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  some  of  your  fellowmen; 
and  authorities  in  your  community. 
You  can,  if  you  are  willing  and  if 
you  are  ambitious,  learn  some  of  the' 
fundamentals  of  landscape  design 
yourself  before  you  undertake  any¬ 
thing  else.  Both  local  universities  and 
Horticulture  House,  as  well  as  the 
Denver  County  Agent  are  organizing 
lecture  courses  that  deal  with  the 
principles  of  landscaping  in  which 
you  can  learn  enough  in  a  short  pe- 
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riod  of  time  to  have  the  confidence 
in  yourself  that  is  so  necessary  to 
succeed.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  now, 
“Where  are  some  of  these  courses 
given?”  Will  I  have  the  time  to 
travel  the  distance  that  is  necessary 
to  attend  these  meetings?”  Well,  I 
am  sure  this  question  can  be  answered 
affirmatively.  George  Kelly,  Pat  Gala' 
van,  George  Stadler  and  the  author 
of  this  little  story  are  putting  their 
heads  together  to  make  the  necessary 
plans  to  hold  landscape  meetings  in 
i  the  various  outlying  districts  in  Den' 

[  ver.  As  the  plans  stand  now,  there 
!  will  be  four  or  five  series  of  these 
:  meetings  in  geographical  locations 
around  the  periphery  of  Denver 
where  most  of  the  new  homes  are 
found.  These  courses  will  be  held 
one  day  each  week  for  about  two 
hours  each  night  for  four  weeks  and 
|  will  cover  most  of  the  general  aspects 
of  landscaping  with  a  discussion  on 
lawns,  on  soil  improvement,  on  adapt' 
ed  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  many 
other  points  that  will  aid  you  in  help' 
i  ing  yourself  to  make  proper  selections 
for  your  own  home  landscaping  prop 
j  ect. 

Another  important  aspect  that 
1  should  be  considered  by  everyone  in 
this  general  area  is  the  proper  ham 
i  dling  of  local  soils.  Local  soils  are 
lacking  badly  in  organic  matter,  and 
!  in  nitrogen  and  phosphate.  The  or' 

:  ganic  matter  is  material  that  can  be 
:  supplied  through  generous  additions 
;  of  manure,  peat  moss,  leaf  mold  or 
compost  when  your  land  is  still  in 
the  rough  like  it  is  just  shortly  after 
i  you  take  possession  of  your  property. 

I  must  point  out  to  you  that  this  is 
i  your  one  and  only  opportunity  in 
most  cases  to  add  organic  matter  to 
your  soil  before  you  establish  your 
permanent  ground  cover  such  as  your 
lawn.  You  have  this  one  opportunity 
to  add  these  necessary  improvements 
to  your  soil.  If  you  do  fail  to  make 
these  improvements  before  you  estab' 


lish  your  ground  cover,  you  will  ex' 
perience  considerable  difficulty  from 
time  to  time  to  really  have  a  success' 
ful  landscape.  Good,  mellow  soil  is 
and  always  will  be  the  most  impor' 
tant  constituent  in  making  for  ade' 
quate  growing  conditions  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  part  with  one  addh 
tional  thought  at  this  time.  This  con' 
cerns  particularly  the  planning  of 
your  landscape  and  figuring  approxi' 
mately  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
will  take  to  do  a  real  first  class  job. 
Normally  it  is  quite  safe  to  figure 
from  3  to  5  %  of  the  total  cost  of 
your  home  as  adequate  for  landscap' 
ing  the  outside  of  your  home.  If  you 
have  one  of  the  very  lovely  homes  in 
the  Denver  area  that  have  cost  you 
in  excess  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
I  would  urge  strongly  that  you  re' 
tain  the  services  of  a  qualified  land' 
scape  architect  to  do  some  of  the 
planning  with  you.  His  experience 
and  his  acquaintance  with  local  con' 
ditions  will  give  you  considerable  as' 
surance  that  you  will  be  selecting  the 
proper  type  of  landscape  for  your 
home.  His  services  are  inexpensive 
considering  the  long  range  value  of 
your  home  landscape  program.  You 
should  always  realize  that  nothing 
will  do  more  to  maintain  the  value 
of  a  home  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  a  good  qualified  landscape 
program  that  will  keep  your  home 
ornamented  in  a  most  useful,  beauth 
ful  and  enjoyable  manner. 

Gardening  is  the  leading  hobby  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  approxi' 
mately  30,000,000  home  gardeners, 
according  to  authoritative  estimates, 
says  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen. 

The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson 
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Mount  Harvard ,  our  mountain  of  granite. 


CERAMIST  -  GARDENER 

By  Mildred  Steele 


JUST  speaking  casually,  you  would 
say  that  Ceramics  and  Gardening 
could  not  have  even  a  remote  ac- 
quaintance.  Actually,  you  couldn’t 
be  farther  from  the  truth!  The  two 
subjects  are  as  close  as  brother  and 
sister,  and  as  we  often  say,  both  made 
of  the  same  clay,  and  clay  is  the  basic 
material  for  both  Ceramics  and  Gar¬ 
dening. 

The  Gardener  learns  that  the  soil 
is  a  break-down  of  the  Rocks  of  Cre¬ 
ation,  made  fine  by  water  and  weath¬ 
er.  It  is  washed  down  the  mountain 
and  caught  in  crevices  to  await  the 
first  vegetation  to  further  break  it 
down  by  its  natural  growth  cycle, 
leaving  in  return,  the  vegetative  forms 
of  the  same  rock  minerals,  which  we 
shall  call  “humus.” 

The  Ceramist  learns  that  an  “Acid 
Dew”  once  enveloped  the  Earth,  and 


started  the  breaking  down  of  Crea-  i 
tion’s  granite  mountains.  White,  \ 
powdery,  unplastic  clay  was  left, 
which  was  subsequently  washed  down 
into  the  valleys,  gathering  on  its  way, 
many  more  minerals  which  gave  color, 
texture,  and  plasticity,  enabling  it  to 
be  molded  into  whatever  shape  is  de¬ 
sired  by  God  or  Man.  We  are  told 
that  God  moulded  Man  from  the  clay, 
and  that  first  Man  was  also  a  Gar¬ 
dener. 

In  old  Japan,  in  the  days  of  the 
wood  burning  kilns,  it  was  common 
practice  to  use  the  wood  ash  as  the 
substance  of  a  ceramic  glase,  adding 
to  it  such  ingredients  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  chemical  needs, 
and  the  colorants.  The  Japanese  pot¬ 
ter  took  note  of  the  fact  that  each 
kind  of  wood  ash  had  a  definite  bear-  ! 
ing  on  the  gla2,e  texture,  and  there- 
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fore  used  each  for  its  specific  char' 
icteristic,  favorites  being  from  Ca- 
nelia  wood  and  Bracken.  Even  the 
'clean-up11  wood  and  brush  from  the 
garden  was  all  saved  for  its  precious 
mineral  horde,  to  be  perpetuated  on 
heir  Ceramic  wares,  an  added  bonus 
or  the  Gardener  who  was  also  the 
j  Ceramist. 

From  the  earliest  Spring  blossoms 
o  the  last  chrysanthemum  in  the  Fall, 
here  must  be  vases  and  bowls  to  give 
i  he  long  procession  of  flowers  each 
I  It  perfect  setting  for  our  homes,  that 
i  |ve  may  love  and  caress  then  indi- 
i  pdually.  What  meal,  however  fru¬ 
gal  and  weary  the  participants,  can- 
pot  become  a  banquet  when  flowers 
'race  the  table  and  a  glow  of  candle 
ight  is  over  all?  The  dishes  are  of 
deramic  origin,  and  what  Ceramist 


does  not  reflect  his  garden  onto  the 
designs  of  his  wares? 

For  Winter,  the  garden  must  be 
indoors;  another  problem  for  the  Ce¬ 
ramist.  Potted  plants  need  an  accom¬ 
panying  jardiniere  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  and  make  harmony  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sills. 

With  the  discovery  of  Krillium, 
the  friendship  between  Ceramics  and 
Gardening  shows  new  interest.  Kril¬ 
lium,  added  to  clay  soil  will  disperse 
the  particles  to  make  a  loose,  friable 
texture  needed  to  better  sustain  plant 
life.  Potters  have  known  for  count¬ 
less  generations  that  certain  materials 
will  cause  clay  to  become  unplastic, 
an  asset  for  casting  forms  in  moulds. 
In  both  Gardening  and  Ceramics,  the 
principle  is  the  same. 

Ceramists  have  been  known  to 


Species  tulips  and  Primroses  in  a  ceramic  vase. 
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Wild  Cucumber  design  on  ceramic  vase. 
Photo  by  Virginia  Scott. 


spend  a  lifetime  to  perfect  a  color 
in  a  glaze.  Infinite  patience  it  takes 
to  blend  materials,  and  great  skill  in 
firing.  The  Gardener  may  spend  a 


lifetime  to  await  the  perfect  flower , 
product  of  careful  crossing  by  hanc : 
pollination,  and  countless  generation 
of  seedlings.  How  seldom  does  on; 
realize  the  loving  labor  involved  t< 
reach  perfection  in  blossom  or  pot  j 

Both  plants  and  ceramic  wares  an 
products  of  fire;  the  plant,  by  the  fin 
of  the  Sun,  carefully  administered) 
and  the  pot,  also  by  the  Sun’s  fire 
indirectly  stored  in  wood  or  coal 
More  modernly,  we  use  gas  or  elec 
tricity  for  firing  pottery,  which  an 
none  the  less,  latent  Sun  heat. 

Flowers  have  always  been  ou 
standard  and  inspiration  for  colon 
We  name  our  colors  for  the  flower 
— cornflower  blue,  apple  blossom  pin! 
orchid,  lilac,  violet,  geranium  rec  j 
buttercup  yellow.  How  better  coul 
we  express  colors? 

The  colors  of  the  Pot  may  last 
thousand  years,  but  where  goeth  th ' 
colors  of  the  flowers  when  they  fade  : 
Must  their  loveliness  be  lost  after  s 
short  an  existence?  Indeed,  no.  Her  i 
is  the  secret  truth,  locked  away  i 
our  dwindling  word  of  fantasy.  1  j 
is  known  to  children  of  many  land; 
a  fresh  delight  to  every  generatior  i 
When  the  blossoms  fade  and  withe;; 
and  their  day  is  done,  there  is  a 
ethereal  resting  place  for  them  in  tfi 
Rainbow.  And  what  of  the  Gold  i 
the  Rainbow’s  end?  It  is  in  a  Po 
fashioned  by  the  Great  Potter.  Tbi 
Gold  pieces  are  Memories,  memorid 
of  the  countless  good  things  we  ha\j 
had  along  our  way.  j 


DRAINAGE 


THE  importance  of  proper  drain' 
age  has  probably  been  overlooked 
by  many  gardeners.  Improper  drain¬ 
age  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in  a 
garden  when  all  other  considerations, 
such  as  watering,  fertilizing  and  cul¬ 
tivation  are  done  properly.  One  of 


the  chief  factors  that  make  gardeij  j 
ing  in  Boulder  so  much  better  tha  I 
in  any  other  community  of  the  stat;  I 
is  that  there  is  naturally  good  draii  j 
age  in  these  foothills. 

In  this  area  of  limited  rainfall  tl 
lack  of  sufficient  drainage  tends  -(I 
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keep  the  excess  alkalies  from  washing 
from  the  soil  and  allows  them  to 
build  up  to  a  point  where  they  poison 
plant  roots. 

If  our  gardening  operations  are 
carried  out  on  naturally  sloping  land 
I  or  the  soil  is  naturally  sandy  or  has 
a  gravel  layer  close  underneath  the 
surface  we  are  lucky.  Heavy  clay 
I  soil  that  lays  rather  level  must  be 
handled  carefully  to  prevent  water 
|  standing  in  it  and  so  building  up 
!  alkali  and  preventing  the  necessary 
air  to  enter  the  soil.  Many  garden- 
jers  do  not  realize  that  good  ground 
for  growing  plants  should  be  made 
iup  of  about  half  disintegrated  rock 
land  humus,  about  one-fourth  water 
(and  one-fourth  air. 

Adding  organic  matter  such  as 
i  manure,  peat,  compost  and  leafmold, 
if  it  is  thoroughly  and  deeply  mixed 
(with  the  soil,  will  help  much  to  cor- 
irect  drainage  difficulties.  This  humus 
i  breaks  up  the  compact  layers  and 
j  allows  excess  water  to  drain  out,  at 
i  the  same  time  through  its  sponge  ef¬ 
fect,  it  will  hold  the  necessary  water. 

;  Sand  and  gravel  added  to  a  heavy 
,clay  will  help  if  enough  is  used  and 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  soil.  A  little  may  do  more  harm 
•than  good. 

Throwing  tin  cans,  rocks  and 
i  gravel  in  a  hole  under  plants  that 
'are  planted  in  heavy  soil,  to  provide 
i  “drainage”  is  seldom  really  effective, 
ifor  it  might  allow  a  little  water  to 
drain  down  from  the  plant  above  but 
will  soon  fill  up  and  then  be  no  more 
[effective  than  though  the  plant  were 
planted  in  an  iron  kettle. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  should, 

!  first  of  all  be  graded  so  that  water 
i  does  not  stand  there  and  gradually 
isoak  in.  Then  extreme  care  should 
Ibe  used  in  these  difficult  places  to 
avoid  overwatering.  The  only  way 
I  that  it  is  possible  to  really  know  how 
!wet  the  soil  is  after  a  given  amount 


of  watering,  is  to  dig  in  occasionally 
and  see. 

In  extreme  cases  the  only  real  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  adequate  drain¬ 
age  is  to  lay  tile  which  will  allow 
excess  water  to  drain  out  to  some 
lower  level. 

Finally,  if  it  is  impossible  to  assure 
proper  drainage,  only  those  plants 
which  will  tolerate  water  around  their 
roots  should  be  planted.  Newly 
planted  Colorado  Cedars  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Elm  are  especially  susceptible  to 
soggy,  poorly  drained  soil.  In  very 
difficult  places  only  Cottonwood, 
Willows  or  Tamarix  might  be  able 
to  survive.  In  general  those  plants 
which  naturally  grew  on  steep  hill¬ 
sides  will  not  tolerate  a  soggy  soil, 
and  those  that  naturally  grew  along 
streams  or  lakes  may. 

A  LIVING  GIFT 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  members 
of  The  Civic  Garden  Club  of  Den¬ 
ver  honored  their  retiring  president, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Lofquist,  Jr.,  with  an 
unusual  gift — a  unit  of  two  hundred 
fifty  seedling  evergreens  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  For¬ 
estry.  These  will  be  planted  by  the 
Department  in  some  burned-over  area 
in  Colorado  where,  in  the  name  -  of 
the  recipient,  they  will  grow  into 
permanent  beauty  and  usefulness. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Mae  Bond  Bertagnolli  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses : 

We  dedicate  a  gift  for  you 
Not  made  of  human  toil, 

But  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God 
In  His  creative  soil. 

Our  lives  will  pass  and  time  will  age, 
But  still  your  trees  will  stand, 

Become  a  part  of  Nature’s  cloak, 
Conserve  the  precious  land. 

Their  constant  leaves  will  stand  erect 
To  greet  each  glowing  morn, 

Their  noon-day  shadows  point  the  way 
For  children  yet  unborn. 

“Lift  up  your  eyes  unto  the  hills,” 
Whose  newly'planted  slopes. 

Fringed  with  verdant  beauty 
Enshrine  our  fondest  hopes. 


View  on  the  So.  St.  Vrain  Forest  Highway  with  Long’s  Peak  in  the  background.  A 
number  of  horseback  trails  were  constructed  along  this  highway  at  the  Estes  Park 
end  of  the  route. 

ROADSIDE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
COLORADO  HIGHWAYS 

By  Clyde  E.  Learned 


IN  the  selection  of  a  roadside  de* 
velopment  program  for  our  great 
State  of  Colorado,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  initial  program  be  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  a  number  of  selected 
routes  on  which  the  travel  and  nat' 
ural  scenic  conditions  are  such  as  to 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  success. 
Later,  if  the  initial  ventures  prove 
successful,  the  work  could  be  ex' 
panded  to  include  additional  high' 
ways — it  also  being  quite  probable 
that  other  communities  in  the  State 
might  become  interested  and  follow 
suit  and  improve  the  entrances  to 
their  cities  or  towns  and  roadsides  in 
their  respective  vicinities. 

Two  classes  of  highways  are  sug' 
gested  for  improvement.  The  first 
group  would  include  a  number  of 
the  main  highways  approaching  Den' 
ver  on  which  it  is  believed  that  the 
expenditures  and  roadside  improve' 
ment  would  be  justified.  The  justh 
fication  might  include  the  following: 

1.  Improvement  of  safety  condi' 
tions  along  the  highway. 


2.  Conservation  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  highway  by  preventing 
erosion,  thereby  reducing  future  main' 
tenance  costs  and  repairs.  On  many 
of  our  highways  we  find  that  nature 
needs  only  a  small  amount  of  aid  in 
order  to  restore  a  scarred  roadside  inf 
a  few  years. 

3.  Control  of  weeds  and  reduction 
of  fire  hazard. 

4.  Protection  of  the  recreational 

value  by  installing  roadside  parking 
areas.  The  principle  requisite  for 
these  parking  areas  would  be  adequate 
right'of'way,  a  number  of  shade  trees, 
tables  and  benches,  fire  places,  sani'j 
tary  water  supply,  and  toilets.  ; 

The  second  group  of  highways 
would  include  those  leading  to  the 
recreational  and  camping  areas  which! 
are  for  the  most  part  located  in  the! 
canyon  and  mountain  regions  west 
of  Denver.  The  first  group  of  high¬ 
ways  would  ordinarily  serve  the  tour¬ 
ists,  whereas  the  second  group  woulc 
serve  the  local  residents  as  well  at 


» 


the  tourists  and  recreation  seekers 
from  all  over  the  nation. 

The  roads  to  the  west — to  the  re" 
gions  of  healthful  recreation  —  are 
now  subjected  to  a  tremendous  traffic 
flow  each  week  end  and  holiday  dun 
ing  the  vacation  season.  These  mourn 
tain  and  canyon  roads  are  usually 
endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  natural 
scenery  and  as  they  lend  themselves 
to  landscape  treatment  and  camp" 
ground  development,  their  improve" 
ment  is  largely  a  question  of  con" 
servation. 

Items  which  are  considered  in  these 
improvements  include  selective  cut" 

!  ting  and  thinning  of  trees  and  shrubs 
i  to  obtain  usable  areas  and  pleasing 
vistas,  cleaivup  and  removal  of  stumps 
j  and  unsightly  trees,  obliteration  of 
;  borrow  pits  and  traces  of  old  road 
j  and  other  construction  scars,  flattening 
!  and  rounding  cut  and  embankment 
i  slopes,  topsoiling,  seeding,  and,  in  a 
;  few  instances,  sodding.  These  im" 

I  provements  would  also  include  table 
j  and  bench  units,  fire  places,  develop" 
|  ment  of  a  water  supply,  garbage  dis" 
j  posal  by  barrels  or  pits,  and  installa" 
:  tion  of  toilets,  as  well  as  the  building 
of  scenic  overlooks  at  locations  of  nat" 
'  ural  advantage. 

On  all  new  highway  construction, 
the  road"building  agencies  should  be 
1  encouraged  to  save  topsoil,  if  prac" 

!  ticable,  to  cover  the  new  bare  cut  and 


Above:  Boulder  canyon  Tunnel.  Stone 
masonry  portals  have  materially  improved 
the  appearance  of  these  tunnels. 

Below:  Stone  masonry  drinking  fountain 
on  the  Berthoud  Pass  Forest  Highway. 


Bottom  of  page:  These  concrete  table  and 
bench  units  have  proved  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  very  durable.  (They  can’t  be  chop¬ 
ped  up  and  burned.) 


embankment  slopes  and  to  remove  as 
many  of  the  old  road-building  scars 
as  possible.  Planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  seeding  and  sodding, 
not  only  adds  to  the  ornamental  value 
of  the  highway,  but  pays  for  itself 
in  preventing  erosion  and  assisting 
in  weed  and  fire  control. 

On  the  urban  portions  of  these 
approach  roads  which  ordinarily  will 
be  a  4dane  divided  construction  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  along 


the  center  median  strip  and  along  the 
outside  edges  of  the  right-of-way 
should  be  encouraged.  The  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  areas 
creates  an  effective  sound  barrier 
which  reduces  traffic  noises  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  attractive  screen  which  re¬ 
stores  privacy  to  the  adjacent  homes, 
which  is  not  objectionable  to  the 
abutting  property  owners.  Experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  where  roadside 
improvement  work  is  performed  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas,  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of 


the  adjacent  property  owners  to  tidy  1 
up  their  premises. 

Forward-looking  states,  including ! 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  ' 
Texas,  have  made  a  commendable  ef-  I 
fort  to  develop  their  roadside  areas 
to  the  point  where  their  convenience  I 
and  beauty  are  a  real  asset  to  the  j 
State  road-building  and  public  rela-  j 
tions  programs.  As  Colorado  is  one  ! 
of  the  nation’s  leading  tourist  and  i 
recreational  States,  it  would  seem  | 
that  we  should  make  more  of  an  ef-  1 
fort  to  construct  more  highways  I 
which  would  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  which  would  have  service  facili¬ 
ties  built  into  the  highway. 

The  work  of  highway  improvement 
cannot  be  regarded  as  finished  until  j 
unsightly  construction  scars  are  elim-  j 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 

I 

On  left ,  above:  View  of  a  slope  in  a  twin  \ 
cut  about  a  mile  north  of  Woodland  Park.  |  i 
Although  a  furrow  ditch  was  constructed  j  t 
along  the  top  of  the  slope  heavy  rains  I  j 
caused  finger  washes  in  the  disintegrated  !  : 
granite  material  which  erodes  very  easily. 
Below:  View  on  the  opposite  slope  in  the  j 
same  cut  as  above.  This  slope  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  4  inches  of  top  soil  and  seeded,  I 
then  covered  with  a  cotton  mesh.  Result, 
no  erosion  and  reduced  maintenance  cost. 
Right,  above:  View  about  5  miles  north 
of  Woodland  Park  on  the  road  to  West 
Creek.  All  slopes  in  this  project  covered  j 
with  about  4  inches  of  top  soil  which  are  1 1 
now  covered  with  vegetation,  reducing  I 
maintenance  and  improving  appearance.  |  j 
Below:  An  experiment  was  performed  on  J 
the  Woodland  Park-West  Creek  road  in  1  | 
the  highly  erosive  soils.  This  slope  covered 
zvith  4  inches  top  soil,  seeded  and  covered  j 
with  an  open  mesh  cotton  cloth.  Residts  ! 
excellent.  J I 
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REPORT  OF  2ND  TEN  YEAR  PLANNING 

COMMITTEE 


TVHE  Committee  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident  Fred  Johnson  to  recommend 
i  second  ten-year  plan  for  the  Asso- 
nation  has  met  several  times  and 
2ach  member  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  proposition  between 
times. 

In  general  they  recommend  no 
radical  change  in  the  objectives  as 
Dutlined  ten  years  ago,  the  principal 
modifications  being  a  readjustment  of 
emphasis  on  various  projects  because 
Df  changing  conditions. 


1 .  As  the  Green  Thumb  is  our 
principal  means  of  contact  with  our 
members  and  also  our  chief  item  of 
xpense  it  came  in  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  discussion.  The  general 
oncensus  was  that  we  should  keep 
to  the  middle  road,  as  in  the  past, 
not  attempting  to  drastically  cut  the 
cost  of  publishing  it  or  go  out  for 
any  great  campaign  for  new  mem-' 
bers.  It  was  thought  best  to  devise 
every  means  possible  to  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  and  get  the 
benefits  of  the  magazine  and  the  as¬ 


sociation’s  work  to  more  who  need  it, 
but  it  was  agreed  that  we  could  never 
hope  to  pay  the  whole  cost  by  mem¬ 
berships;  which  would  necessitate  a 
continual  campaign  to  make  up  the 
deficit  by  auctions,  garden  tours,  gifts 
and  other  means.  It  was  agreed  to 
keep  the  quality  and  size  up  so  far 
as  was  possible  within  the  financial 
ability  of  the  Association. 

2.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
free  bulletins  and  leaflets  might  be 
published  at  times,  when  the  neces¬ 
sity  arose,  and  the  financial  situation 
permitted,  generally  encouraging  co¬ 
operation  of  interested  organizations 
and  corporations,  such  as  a  Rose  bul¬ 
letin,  co-sponsored  by  the  Rose  So¬ 
ciety  or  a  planting  leaflet  co-sponsored 


by  the  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
street  trees,  co-sponsored  by  the  City 
Forester. 

3.  Even  though  the  Denver  Botan¬ 
ical  Gardens  Foundation  is  a  reality 
and  accepted  by  the  city,  it  was  felt 
that  this  Association  should  continue 
its  support  to  the  new  organization 
as  long  and  in  as  many  ways  as  need¬ 
ed.  The  Botanic  Garden  Foundation 
can  never  absorb  all  the  functions  of 
the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticul¬ 
ture  Association  so  long  as  it  is  city 
supported,  for  this  Association  will 
always  have  conservation  and  horti¬ 
cultural  projects  which  it  should  sup¬ 
port.  The  Association  sould  continue 
to  help  the  new  organization  by  staff 
help,  library  help,  or  headquarters 
help. 

4.  Even  though  Horticulture  House 
and  the  Library  are  not  used  as  much 
as  possible,  we  feel  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  always  need  a  headquarters, 
and  should  never  be  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  any  institution,  person  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  so  that  it  may  be 
free  to  promote  the  things  that  should 
be  promoted.  Its  freedom  is  its  glory. 
More  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the  helps  to  gardeners  which  are  avail¬ 
able  at  Horticulture  House  and  the 
fullest  use  should  be  made  of  the 
facilities  for  committee  meetings  and 
meetings  of  associated  groups.  There 
should  be  a  special  committee  to  ar¬ 
range  a  continual  series  of  seasonal 
exhibits  at  Horticulture  House  and 
publicity  be  given  them. 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Roadside 
Improvement  program  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  should  continue  to  have  a 
place  in  the  Association’s  objectives. 
At  present  Mr.  Pesman’s  committee 
is  again  actively  investigating  ways 
of  promoting  better  roadsides. 
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6.  Horticultural  education  might 
be  divided  into  education  for  student, 
such  as  horticultural  courses  in  the 
colleges,  gardening  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  garden  and  na- 
ture  education  for  groups  like  Camp" 
fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts. 
These  should  all  be  promoted  as  much 
as  time  and  necessity  demand.  Gar" 
den  education  for  home  owners  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  given  a 
separate  section  (see  No.  13  below). 

7.  The  promotion  of  more  and 
better  parks  both  in  the  towns  and 
surrounding  communities  was  consicb 
ered  as  one  of  the  important  projects 
to  be  promoted,  as  evidenced  by  the 
new  and  active  committee  on  Metro" 
politan  Denver  Parks  with  Mr.  De- 
Boer  as  chairman.  Denver  and  other 
Colorado  communities  are  growing 
rapidly  and  often  natural  groves  of 
trees,  attractive  stream  banks  and 
other  natural  parks  sites  are  being 
leveled  off  and  destroyed  with  no 
provision  for  the  very  necessary  open 
park  areas.  This  situation  should  be 
corrected  by  calling  all  new  communi" 
ties’  attention  to  the  necessity  of  ad" 
vance  planning. 

8.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
this  Association  there  is  now  an  offi" 
cial  State  Parks  Advisory  Council 
to  advise  the  State  Land  Board  of 
the  needs  for  state  parks.  A  small 
committee  of  this  Association  should 
be  maintained  to  cooperate  with  this 
state  committee  in  any  way  possible 
so  that  we  may  eventually  realize  a 
suitable  setup  of  state  parks  in  Colo" 
rado. 

9.  This  Association  should  never 
lose  its  interest  in  proper  manage" 
ment  of  our  adjacent  National  For" 
ests,  for  much  of  our  life  and  living 
depends  on  a  continued  and  regular 
flow  of  water  from  these  forested 
high  lands.  Suitable  control  on  the 
cutting  of  Christmas  trees  and  greens 
is  necessary.  We  must  resist  all  at" 
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tempts  to  take  forest  lands  which  arc' 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizen  ; 
away  from  federal  management  anc 
put  into  private  and  often  selfisl 
hands.  For  efficiency  in  handling  i 
might  be  well  to  suggest  the  consoli 
dation  of  more  state  lands  withir  ■ 
the  National  Forest,  through  exj- 
changes  between  state  and  federa  I 
government. 

10.  Conservation  must  always  b:  ! 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  ai  l 
association  such  as  ours.  This  mus  1 
include  conservation  of  our  impor 
tant  soil,  forests,  water,  scenery  anc 
wilderness  on  a  local,  state-wide  anc 
national  basis.  I 


11.  A  live  legislation  committei 
should  be  maintained  to  keep  thei: 
eyes  and  ears  open  for  legislatioi 
detrimental  to  the  objectives  of  thi 
association  and  to  promote  needec 
new  legislation,  such  as  a  suitable 
State  Park  setup. 

12.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  ai 
annual  Rocky  Mountain  Horticul 
tural  Conference  could  do  much  gooc 
by  bringing  together  similar  interest 
over  our  area  and  bringing  in  stimu 
lating  speakers  to  promote  bette: 
horticulture  in  the  area.  We  shoulc 
attempt  to  reach  a  larger  area  tc 
benefit  from  the  Annual  Conference 


13.  It  was  generally  agreed  tha  I 
special  emphasis,  this  coming  year  a 
least,  should  be  given  to  education  foil 
the  many  new  home  owners.  Thi  | 
can  be  done  by  making  the  materia] 
in  the  Green  Thumb  simple  and  dij 
rected  at  these  people,  by  a  series  o 
lectures  in  outlying  sections,  by  more 
and  better  newspaper,  TV  and  radic1 
programs,  and  by  encouraging  thi; 
greater  use  of  Horticulture  House!  j 
The  new  committee  with  Kenned!  I 
Wilmore  as  chairman  is  planning  t< 
coordinate  these  efforts.  Mrs.  Con 
rad’s  membership  committee  plans  t<  ! 
make  an  organized  effort  to  seled 
experts  in  each  community  to  follow 
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p  new  members  gained  through  the 
cture  series  and  help  them  to  become 
i  ^tter  gardeners. 

14.  It  was  agreed  that  the  City 
orestry  program  warranted  separate 
lention.  Many  of  the  trees  now 
lanted  in  the  older  communities  are 
adly  in  need  of  care  by  trimming, 
^raying,  fertilizing  and  watering,  and 
formation  should  be  made  available 
3r  new  home  owners  so  that  they 
light  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
ast  and  by  new  information  to  avoid 
ie  planting  of  unsuitable  trees,  the 
rowding  of  large  trees,  interference 
nth  overhead  wires  and  out-of-scale 
lantings. 

15.  The  garden  tours  as  arranged 
>r  the  past  few  years  should  be  com 
nucd  as  a  permanent  project,  not 
nly  because  they  are  important  for 
leir  income  but  because  they  are  a 
lurce  of  information  on  good  gar- 
en  design  and  maintenance  for  the 
ew  home  owners. 


16.  This  Association  should  cer- 
linly  be  concerned  with  the  present 
ursery  situation  and  do  everything 
ossible  to  encourage  the  local  firms 
i  grow  the  new  and  better  plants  so 
lat  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  home 
wners  to  buy  questionable  material 
rom  out  of  state.  Experimentation 
lould  be  encouraged  through  the 
otanical  garden,  commercial  nursery- 
icn  and  governmental  agencies  to 
evelop  more  and  better  ornamental 
lants  suitable  for  use  in  our  climate. 


17.  This  Association  should  co- 
perate  with  the  various  garden  clubs 
iid  plant  societies  to  help  establish  a 
arden  center  when  the  present  loca- 
ion  must  be  abandoned,  possibly  in 
onnection  with  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Committee  felt  that  since  the 
rganization  is  not  for  profit,  but  to 
>romote  better  living  in  the  state 
hrough  better  gardens,  better  han- 
ling  of  street  trees  and  natural 


forests  and  the  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  necessary  to  life  and 
a  good  living;  that  it  would  always 
be  necessary  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
come  from  memberships  with  in¬ 
come  from  benefits  and  gifts.  To 
make  the  assembling  of  this  supple¬ 
mentary  income  easier  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  more  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  be  active  on  the 
various  committees. 

Members  of  this  Committee  were: 
Earl  Sinnamon,  John  Swingle,  Vella 
Conrad,  Anna  Garrey,  Fred  Johnson, 
Mrs.  John  Evans,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M. 
Walter  Pesman,  Sue  Kelly  and 
George  W.  Kelly,  Chairman. 


“Why,  Red,  it’s  sure  nice  to  see  you  get¬ 
ting  interested  in  gardening  so  early:  but 
couldn’t  you  have  taken  just  a  little  more 
time  and  not  run  the  risk  of  a  broken 

leg?” 


Most  fruits  have  better  flavor  and 
texture  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the 
tree,  according  to  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Nurserymen,  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  expansion  of  home 
fruit  growing  in  recent  years. 
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CLIMATIC  FACTORS  AFFECTING  TREE 
GROWTH  ON  THE  HIGH  PLAINS 

By  A.  C.  Hildreth 

Cheyenne  Horticultural  Field  Station,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Extracts  from  paper  presented  at  Midwest  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Denver,  Colo.,  1 95 


Part  I 

The  high  plains  country  is  differ- 
ent  from  the  East,  Midwest,  South 
and  Far  West.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  region  is  better  or  worse. 
It  is  simply  different.  Its  peculiarities 
of  concern  to  arborists  arise  primarily 
from  our  climate.  I  want  to  point 
out  some  of  these  peculiarities  and 
their  influence  on  the  behavior  of  our 
trees,  our  selection  of  species  and  our 
growing  practices. 

First,  let  us  consider  our  history, 
because  our  history  indicates  our 
stage  of  arboricultural  advancement 
and  because  our  history  itself  has  been 
influenced  so  strongly  by  our  climate. 
The  high  plains  was  the  last  great 
area  of  the  United  States  to  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  white  man.  Within  the 
lifetime  of  people  who  are  now  living, 
Indians  hunted  buffalo  where  Denver 
now  stands.  The  East  and  Midwest 
were  settled  first.  Then  people  passed 
through  the  forbidding  high  plains 
on  their  way  to  settle  in  Utah,  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  California.  It  was  only  as 
an  afterthought  that  pioneers  under¬ 
took  to  make  permanent  homes  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  At  the  time  the 
first  white  settler  moved  into  Denver 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  already  had 
250  years  in  which  to  develop  its 
arboriculture.  We  got  a  late  start — 
by  exactly  one-fourth  of  a  millenium. 

But  our  late  start  does  not  even 
tell  the  whole  story.  Early  settlers 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  found  a  soil 
and  climate  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  their  homelands  in  western 
Europe,  where  tree-growing  had  long 
been  practiced.  Their  trees  and  meth¬ 
ods  were  easily  transplanted  to  the 


new  world.  The  entire  Atlant 
coastal  plain,  the  Appalachian  Moui 
tains,  and  much  of  the  land  in  tf 
Midwest  was  naturally  forested  an 
settlers  in  these  areas  always  foun 
conditions  suitable  for  tree  plantir 
and  a  wide  variety  of  trees  ready  fd 
domestication. 

Pioneers  on  the  high  plains  ha 
no  reservoir  of  plains  tree-growir. 
experience  on  which  to  draw  and  r 
forests  from  which  to  select  adapte 
species  for  cultivation.  It  is  true  th; 
there  were  trees  in  the  Rocky  Moui 
tains,  in  the  Black  Hills  and  alon  j 
rivers  across  the  plains.  But  the  ei 
vironment  of  these  native  tree  are; 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  tl  : 
open  plains  where  the  pioneers  live 
and  carried  on  farming  and  grasin; 
Settlers  soon  found  out  that  tree 
transplanted  from  nearby  mountain] 
or  river  banks  were  likely  to  be  dil 
appointing  and  that  trees  and  eu 
tural  practices  imported  from  the  Ea, 
and  Midwest  often  were  unsuited  t 
our  soils  and  climate. 

Plains  settlers  could  not  draw  o 
the  old  world  for  tree  species  an 
cultural  methods.  The  parts  of  to 
old  world  most  like  ours  in  climalt 

I 

and  soil  are  the  plains  and  plateau1 
of  Central  Asia.  People  in  thod 
countries  had  done  little  to  develo] 
arboriculture.  In  fact,  nowhere  it 
the  world  were  there  adapted  tree* 
and  tree-growing  practices  that  couli 
be  transferred  bodily  to  our  higl 
plains.  Our  people  had  to  work  oij 
their  own  problems  in  an  unfavoi 
able  region  under  unfamiliar  cond 
ditions.  What  development  in  tre 
growing  we  have  made  has  been 
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natter  of  trial  and  error;  search  and 
esearch;  finding  here  and  there  a 
pecies  that  would  survive;  transplant- 
ng  a  wild  species  from  the  mourn 
ains;  modifying  an  eastern  practice 
o  suit  our  conditions. 

W e  do  not  yet  have  arboretums 
*  or  testing  trees  in  this  region.  Such 
esting  as  has  been  done  has  been 
arried  on  largely  by  nurserymen 
eeking  better  species  for  their  trade, 
>y  tree-minded  individuals  and  by 
ity  parks.  Some  organized  research 
>n  trees  has  been  done  by  state  and 
:  ederal  experiment  stations.  How- 
ver,  all  such  efforts  have  been  too 
:  neager  because  our  citizens  have  not 
een  fit  to  give  such  work  the  support 
t  needs.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
10  other  part  of  the  United  States 
;  las  such  great  need  for  research  on 
i  rees  and  their  management  as  has 
his  high  plains  area.  It  looks  now, 
vith  the  establishment  of  an  Arbore- 
um  in  City  Park,  as  though  this  is 
iretty  well  on  the  go,  and  we  hope 
hat  the  movement  will  continue  to 
;row  until  we  can  have  a  place  where 
ve  can  all  go  for  correct,  authentic 
information  on  anything  concerning 
Ornamental  horticulture  or  shade 
rees. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor, 
dimate  limits  the  kinds  of  trees  that 
an  be  grown  in  a  region  and  deter- 
jiines  the  practices  necessary  for 
growing  them.  By  getting  acquainted 
vith  some  of  our  climatic  peculiari- 
ies  you  will  appreciate  some  of  our 
problems  in  tree  management  and  will 
understand  why  you  see  or  don’t  see 
lertain  trees  growing  here. 

Effects  of  Cold  Temperature 

This  is  a  land  of  cold  winters. 
Severely  cold  temperatures  occur 
jften  enough  in  Colorado  to  limit  our 
planting  list  to  species  having  more 
fold  hardiness  than  is  needed  for 
jnost  parts  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  attempt  to  say  what  spe¬ 


cies  of  trees  will  or  will  not  grow  in  a 
cold  climate  we  run  into  the  matter  of 
individual  differences  in  trees.  Just 
as  individual  trees  of  a  species  may 
vary  in  form  so  may  they  differ  also 
in  hardiness  to  cold.  This  difference 
is  not  due  to  soil  or  care  but  is  an 
inherent  characteristic  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  tree.  Such  variation  is  both  the 
hope  and  despair  of  arborists.  It  is 
our  despair  when  we  find  a  tender 
individual  in  a  species  generally 
hardy.  But  variation  works  both  ways 
and  the  encouraging  thing  is  that  in 
a  species  that  is  generally  tender  in 
cold  climates  there  will  be  an  occa¬ 
sional  tree  that  is  hardy.  By  select¬ 
ing  such  hardy  individual  trees  and 
propagating  them  vegetatively,  by 
cuttings,  budding,  or  grafting,  we  can 
grow  many  supposedly  tender  species 
in  cold  climates.  A  plant  breeder 
might  use  such  hardy  individuals  as 
parents  to  develop  hardy  strains  that 
ultimately  could  be  grown  from  seed. 

Even  though  we  are  dealing  with 
hardy  trees,  the  care  given  them  has 
much  to  do  with  their  resistance  to 
low  temperatures.  Overcrowding,  nu¬ 
tritional  deficiencies  and  injury  from 
diseases  and  insects  lower  the  vitality 
of  trees  and  make  them  less  hardy  to 
cold.  Late-summer  irrigation  and 
overstimulation  by  excess  fertilizers 
delay  the  normal  fall  maturity;  as  a 
result  early  freezes  may  catch  trees 
in  an  immature  and  unhardened  con¬ 
dition  and  cause  severe  damage.  This 
type  of  injury  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  short  growing  seasons  pre¬ 
valent  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Our  short  growing  seasons  create 
other  problems  in  tree  growing.  Be¬ 
fore  deciduous  trees  have  shed  their 
leaves  in  fall  we  sometimes  get  a  wet 
snow  that  causes  severe  breakage. 
Training  young  trees  to  develop 
strong  frameworks,  bolting,  and  ca¬ 
bling  to  protect  improperly  trained 
trees  and  regular  thinning  out  of  the 
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small  growth  toward  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  means  of  preventing  this 
type  of  damage. 

Another  result  of  our  short  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  is  killing  of  young  shoots 
and  leaves  by  spring  freezes.  For¬ 
tunately,  such  damage  does  not  occur 
often  and  the  trees  usually  recover 
with  only  a  minor  setback.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  plant  lazy  trees  that  do 
not  wake  up  early.  Species  differ  a 
great  deal  in  the  time  at  which  they 
come  out  of  their  dormant  condition 
after  the  weather  warms  up  in  spring. 

Effects  of  Aridity 

This  is  a  dry  region.  On  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard  each  season  receives  about 
the  same  amount  of  precipitation.  On 
the  high  plains  all  seasons  are  dry 
but  the  winters  are  particularly  so, 
there  being  only  about  one-third  as 
much  precipitation  at  Denver  during 
winter  as  during  spring  or  summer. 
This  winter  precipitation  may  fall 
mostly  as  light  snows  which  are 
quickly  evaporated  by  our  thirsty 
Chinook  winds  without  adding  any 
appreciable  moisture  to  the  soil.  Thus 
the  soil  around  our  trees  is  likely  to 
be  very  dry  during  winter  and  early 
spring  in  contrast  to  the  near  satura¬ 
tion  typical  of  eastern  soils  at  these 
seasons. 

Our  perennial  drought  conditions 
have  led  to  two  kinds  of  tree  culture 
which  we  designate  as  “dry-land” 
and  “irrigation.”  Dry-land  trees  grow 
without  any  additions  to  the  moisture 
that  falls  directly  on  the  land  as  rain 
or  snow.  In  most  of  the  high  plains 
there  is  enough  precipitation  to  grow 
trees  provided  they  get  the  benefit  of 
all  that  falls.  Therefore,  we  try  to 
save  all  the  moisture  for  the  trees. 
Terracing  and  planting  on  contours 
are  means  of  preventing  runoff.  An¬ 
other  dry-land  practice  is  a  type  of 
tillage  that  leaves  the  soil  surface 
loose  and  rough  so  that  water  will 
soak  in  rather  than  flow  away.  Most 


important  of  all  water-saving  prad : 
tices  is  keeping  the  land  in  the  roo  jl 
Zones  of  the  trees  free  from  weec 
and  grass  so  that  these  competin 
plants  will  not  rob  the  trees  of  moi,  ; 
ture. 

Dry-land  trees  are  generally  plante' i 
wider  apart  than  the  same  trees  woul 
be  if  grown  in  a  humid  climate  cl  I 
under  irrigation.  Wide  spacing 
necessary  to  give  the  roots  a  greatc 
area  to  range  over  in  search  of  moi 
ture. 

Not  all  species  that  withstand  oi 
cold  winters  are  suited  to  dry-lan 
culture.  Species  vary  considerably  i 
their  tolerance  of  drought.  Amon  • 
the  dry-land  trees  adapted  to  th 
climate  are  American  and  Siberia 
elms,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  gree  ] 
ash,  Russian  olive,  several  jumped 
and  pines,  and  such  shrubby  speck) 
as  common  buckthorn  and  Siberia'  ] 
peashrub.  At  the  other  end  of  the  sea:  J 
are  the  willows  and  poplars,  none  c 
which  survives  long  under  dry-lan  I 
conditions.  Most  other  trees  th;  j 
grow  in  this  region  belong  somewhei 
between  these  extremes  in  moistur  I 
requirements. 

Effects  of  Low  Humidity 

Our  atmosphere  is  dry.  This  dry  a 
together  with  our  dry  soil  puts  tret 
under  considerable  stress  for  moi:  1 
ture  in  winter.  Consequently  we  fin 
it  advisable  to  do  some  unorthodc 
things  such  as  watering  evergree  ; 

o  o  o 

trees  and  shrubs,  birch  trees  an  I 
lawns  during  the  winter  season. 

Our  dry  air  has  one  great  advar 
tage  for  plant  growers — it  is  unfavo:  I 
able  for  fungus  diseases.  This  arc  ] 
is  strikingly  free  from  the  blight 
scabs,  mildews  and  leafspots  that  a;  i 
tack  trees  in  humud  climates.  In  faci  I 
we  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  appl'  I 
a  fungicidal  spray  or  dust  to  any  kin  : 
of  tree.  This  advantage  is  partiall 
offset  by  our  population  of  mites  an 
insects.  Our  dry  climate  is  favorabl 
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or  spider  mites,  scales,  aphids,  and 
ertain  other  insects  that  attack  trees. 
Ve  must  be  on  guard  to  keep  these 
>ests  under  control. 

Effects  of  Light 

Our  sunlight  is  very  bright.  At 
Denver  we  have  a  mile  less  dust, 
moke  and  water  vapor  for  the  sun 
o  shine  through  than  at  sea  level, 
dot  only  do  we  have  bright  sunlight 
>ut  we  have  an  abundance  of  it,  par' 
icularly  in  winter. 

Our  bright  winter  sunshine  and 
ry  atmosphere  explain  why  we  have 
o  few  arborvitaes,  yews  and  broad' 
:afed  evergreens  in  this  part  of  the 
ountry.  Such  conditions  are  unfa' 
orable  for  these  plants  and  here 
bey  must  have  shade  and  irrigation 
l  winter. 

Bright  winter  sunlight  together 
eith  low  temperatures  make  our  con' 
itions  ideal  for  winter  sunscald.  The 
DW'angled,  winter  sun  striking  the 
puth  and  southwest  sides  of  exposed 
ree  trunks  warms  up  the  tissues  so 
hat  growth  activity  starts.  When  a 
tinny  day  is  followed  by  a  very  cold 
ight  the  active  tissues  are  killed  be' 
3re  they  have  time  to  readjust  them' 


selves  to  low  temperatures.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  sunscald  on  smooth' 
barked  trees  such  as  lindens,  poplars, 
mountain  ash  and  young  maples 
whenever  such  trees  are  headed  high. 

Our  intense  summer  sunlight  is 
efficient  and  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way.  Consequently  plants  in  this 
region  tolerate  more  shade  than  the 
books  say  they  will.  In  pruning  we 
recognize  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  open  up  trees  to  the  customary 
extent  in  order  to  admit  sunlight  to 
the  interiors.  On  inside  branches  of 
rather  dense  trees  leaves  get  enough 
sunlight  to  function  normally  and 
fruits  color  well. 

Our  clear  atmosphere  not  only  in' 
sures  a  greater  quantity  of  sunlight 
but  it  also  influences  the  quality  of 
the  light.  Here,  more  of  the  sun’s 
ultraviolet  rays  reach  the  earth  than 
in  a  humid  climate.  Ultraviolet  light 
has  the  effect  of  shortening  the  growth 
of  plants,  making  the  internodes 
short  and  giving  the  shoots  the  ap' 
pearance  of  having  been  somewhat 
telescoped. 

The  second  part  of  this  talk  will 
follow  in  an  early  issue. — Ed. 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 
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SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave. 
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MEN’S  GARDEN  CLUBS 

By  James  B.  Stewart 


rr'HERE  are  nine  garden  clubs  for 
men  in  the  Denver  Metropolitan 
Area  and,  interestingly  enough,  no 
comparable  area  in  the  U.S.A.  has 
more  than  that  number.  A  distin- 

CHERRY  HILLS 

guishing  feature  of  these  clubs  is  that 
they  are  made  up  of  small,  intimate 
neighborhood  groups  thus  permitting 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  homes  of 
members. 

DENVER 

Meetings  are  informal,  the  general 
pattern  being  —  the  transaction  of 
business;  the  introduction  of  a  guest 
who  speaks  on  a  garden  subject;  the 
discussion  period  and  the  airing  of 

EAST  JEFFERSON 

problems;  and  finally  the  greeting  of 
the  wife  of  the  host  who  has  been 
busy  preparing  the  ice  cream,  cake 
and  coffee. 

ENGLEWOOD 

At  this  point  may  I  endorse  the 
feeling  expressed  by  a  fellow  “Green 
Thumber”?  He  said,  “The  common 
interest  aspect  of  our  gatherings  com' 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

bined  with  delightful  neighborhood 
contacts,  are  such  that  I  find  myself 
aglow  with  anticipation  each  time  our 
club  meets.” 

The  nine  little  clubs  recently  band' 
ed  together;  formed  THE  MEN  S 
GARDEN  CLUBS  OF  COLO' 
RADO,  INC.,  and  elected  Mr.  Rus' 

LAKEWOOD 

sell  G.  Myer  as  its  first  President. 
That  “organizer  of  Men’s  garden 
clubs”  says  that  the  movement  is  but 
in  its  infancy  and  he  brags  that  one 
of  these  fine  days  there  will  be  a 


UNIVERSITY  PARK 

men’s  garden  club  wherever  the  “got 
earth”  women  of  Colorado  have  on 
If  one  of  these  groups  meets  in  yov 
community  call  up  the  president  ar, 
WASHINGTON  PARK 
get  particulars  of  their  meetings  ar 
plan  to  attend.  If  none  are  near  yo 
get  a  group  of  men  gardeners  togeth  1 
and  call  on  Mr.  Meyer,  BE  3 '2 42 
to  help  you  organize  a  new  group. 
WHEATRIDGE 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  nine  ch 
presidents: 

Earl  Loser,  SU  1'3345,  Cherry  Hills  Mci 
Garden  Club 

Wayne  Scott,  PE  5751,  Denver  Mei 
Garden  Club 

Joe  Esterman,  WE  5-1357,  East  Jeffers'  | 
Men’s  Garden  Club 

Allen  Lovenburg,  SU  D5015,  Englewo- 
Men’s  Garden  Club 

Charles  L.  Whittinghill,  BE  3'3038,  Gre 
Mountain  Men’s  Garden  Club 
William  Krauter,  Wakeeney  Park,  Mei 
Garden  Club  of  Lakewood 
Edward  Rohrer,  SK  6' 3  767,  Men  s  Gard 
Club  of  University  Park 
Carl  Peterson,  PE  4382,  Washington  Pal 
Men’s  Garden  Club 

Jack  Bennett,  HA  4'5il0,  Men’s  Gard 
Club  of  Wheatndge. 


“Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens,y 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Brc 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  55 


Complete  Line  of  Fertilizers 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite,  Loma, 
Vigoro,  Pax 

Garden  Flower,  Vegetable  and 
Grass  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP.  2350  SP.  7768 
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*  The  How-To  Book  on 
Strawberries 

Technical  gardening  knowledge  can 
>  written  in  an  interesting  way,  and 
has  been  in  this  little  book.  You 
in’t  put  it  down  when  you  start  it 
iy  more  than  you  would  a  good 
ovel. 

,  The  facts  given  are  sound  garden" 
ig  practices  (and  except  for  the 
5ual  page  about  using  lime)  it  ap" 
lies  very  well  to  our  Rocky  Mourn 
tin  Plains  conditions.  The  little 
vetches  liven  it  up,  the  type  is  large 
for  the  benefit  of  old  eyes)  the 
ages  are  not  crowded  and  the  advice 
so  clearly  and  humorously  given 
lat  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  Here  is 
typical  page. 

“BULLETIN.  More  damage  is  in" 
Dcently  done  to  new  strawberry  beds 
7  the  improper  application  of  the 
:rtilizer  than  is  caused  by  all  the 
Ter  combined  ills  that  can  befall 
le  patch. 

LIST  OF  THINGS  NOT  TO  DO 

Don't  use  FRESH  manure  of  any 
nd  around  strawberries. 

Don't  use  hen  manure  near  straw" 
'rries  unless  separated  from  that 
anting  by  a  good  three  years. 

"  Don’t  set  strawberries  in  land  that 
is  been  fertilized  more  recently  than 
i{  vo  weeks  before  planting. 

Don't  fertilize  in  dry  weather, 
i  Don’t  apply  chemical  fertilizer 
-  ’oadcast  over  the  rows. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact  don’t  plan  to 
s  rtilize  strawberries  at  all,  except  in 
:treme  cases.  Manage  your  soil  so 
)u  won  t  have  any  extreme  cases.” 
The  advise  above  is  worth  the  price 
the  book  ($1.50)  so  you  had  just 
well  send  for  it  and  get  the  benefit 
the  other  suggestions  and  have  the 
in  of  reading  it. 

Send  to  the  author,  Robin  Wyld, 
i  he  Berry  Patch,  Honeoye  Falls, 

.  Y. 


Specializing  in  All 
Types  of 

Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 

HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203  FR  5903 


PREPARE  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  LAWNS 

Shrubs,  Trees,  Rototilling 
and  Tractor  Work 

The  Ideal 
Landscape  Service 

706  S.  Lincoln  SPruce  3131 


PLAN  YOUR  GARDEN 
NOW 


Make  Reservations  for  Spring  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  to  Insure  Early  Delivery. 


Alameda  Nursery,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 
WEst  5-3528 


Fertilize  now  for  a  Beautiful  Lawn 
next  Summer.  We  handle  a  Com¬ 
plete  Line  including  Peat  and 
Sheep,  Milorganite,  Vigoro,  Supro 
and  Pax. 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  Ave.  GRand  4366 
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NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 


Dec.,  1953  and  Jan.,  1954 

Mr.  George  E.  Speiser,  259  So.  Pearl, 
Denver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Bulkley,  3068  So.  Dex' 
ter,  Denver 

Mrs.  Eva  Cheek,  1437  Xanthia  St.,  Denver 
Mrs.  }ohn  W.  Gardner,  3  30  Carlisle  Avc., 
Pueblo 

Mr.  E.  Barrett,  628  Lincoln,  Pueblo 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  Pollock,  1621  Keam 
ney  St.,  Denver 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Simmons,  2020  Nelson, 
Denver  14 

Mr.  George  F.  Hulls,  106  Old  Bird  s  Mill 
Rd.,  Chattanooga  11,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Roy  M.  Wolf,  1020  Greenwood, 
Canon  City 

Mr.  William  J.  Griffiths,  519  West  Bijou, 
Colorado  Springs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Miles,  3  520  Glencoe 
St.,  Denver 

Mrs.  P.  R.  Naylor,  2505  Clermont  St., 
Denver 

Dr.  M.  J.  Stewart,  Box  576,  Loveland 
Mr.  Dan  E.  Richardson,  4100  Cody  St., 
Wheat  Ridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lex  Hall.  2275  So.  King, 
Denver 

Beatrice  L.  Wilford,  Bellevue  Star  Route, 
Ft.  Collins 

Mr.  Joseph  Firnschild,  1225  Marion, 
Denver 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mischlich,  820  Lewis  Drive, 
Lakewood 

Mrs.  Bill  Llosokawa,  3060  Cherry,  Denver 
Mr.  Henry  Fry,  600  College  Ave.,  Boulder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Pfaelzer,  16  Valley 
PI.,  Colorado  Springs 
Louis  Krebs,  2226  Stuart,  Denver 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Zawalik,  17  50 
Dover,  Denver  15 

Mrs.  George  E.  Wires,  2769  W.  Denver 
Pl.,  Denver 


Feb.,  19 


Mrs.  Paul  W.  Winston,  Rt.  1,  Box  238 
Boulder 

Mrs.  William  Hawk,  331  Meade  f 
Denver 

Mr  .Walter  E.  Hanson,  4031  West  4' 
Ave.,  Denver 

Mr.  Herbert  Whyte,  4811  So.  Clarksc 
Englewood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bauer.  1601  1 
Steele,  Denver 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Larsen,  Langeland,  Mat- 
tee,  Michigan 

Mr.  Sam  C.  Black,  1785  Dover,  Lakewo 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hess,  1699  So.  Newt< 
Denver 

Mr.  G.  B.  Cookson,  300  W.  Bellcvie 
Littleton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hodgen,  36  Gard 
Drive,  Colorado  Springs 

Mr.  William  A.  Bender,  260  Ivy,  Dcm 

Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Roszell,  7000  So.  Per 
sylvania,  Littleton 

Mrs.  Jack  Smith,  1340  Ash  St.,  Denver 

Mrs  V.  E.  Moore,  5890  So.  Galapa 
Littleton 

Mrs  F  A.  Berg,  323  5  10th  St.,  Boulder! 

Mrs.  George  H.  Horn,  7340  W.  3?J 
Avc.,  Wheat  Ridge 

May  Slocum,  60  Mt.  View  Blvd.,  Billin 
Montana. 


Our  NEW  SPRING  PLANTING  | 
GUIDE  is  ready. 


Sent  free  on  request. 


CHAMPA 


Also  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora 


EM  6-9 


f 


Buy  from  Your  Local  Nurserymen  who  are  Acquainted 
with  Growing  Conditions  and  Hardy 
Stock  for  this  Area. 

Write  or  Phone  for  our  Spring  1954  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

West  38th  Ave.  &  Wadsworth  HArrison  4-5584 


7eb.,  1954 
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COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

Do  You  Need  Trees  Removed  or  Evergreens 
Moved  Before  the  Busy  Season? 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLoza  5-1385 


mated  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
oadside  has  been  restored  and  rea- 
onably  enhanced. 

In  connection  with  any  State  road" 
ide  improvement  program,  it  should 
c  mentioned  that  Federabaid  funds 
re  available  for  this  type  of  work, 
n  fact,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
loads  for  many  years  has  encouraged 
his  type  of  improvement  work. 


Garden  perennials  such  as  straw" 
•  erries  should  be  protected  with  a 
;  traw  mulch  after  planting  so  that 
hey  can  acclimatize  to  the  location 
cfore  the  sun  dries  out  the  new 
lants. 


Trees  are  used  on  the  home  prop- 
|  rty  for  shade,  to  frame  views,  to 
|  provide  points  of  interest,  as  screens, 
n.d  to  provide  backgrounds  and  wind- 
reaks,  according  to  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen. 


SEE  COLORADO 

WILDFLOWERS 

The  Civic  Garden  Club  announces 
that  they  have  secured  Mr.  Harold 
Roberts  to  show  some  of  his  beauti" 
ful  slides  of  Colorado  Wild  Flowers 
at  their  regular  meeting  March  5th. 
They  have  obtained  the  use  of  the 
comfortable  Phipps  Auditorium  in 
the  Museum  Building  at  City  Park 
so  that  there  will  be  room  for  any 
one  who  cares  to  attend.  This  event 
is  free  and  everyone  is  invited.  There 
will  be  no  tedious  “business”  to  bore 
you.  You  will  enjoy  this  program. 


i 

i 

! 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 

“ Makes  the  Good  Earth  Better” 

A  generous  covering  of  MOUNTAIN  PEAT  and  NATURAL 
FERTILIZERS  placed  on  lawns  and  gardens  at  this  time 
will  protect  them  from  extreme  cold  and  thawing  of  early 
spring.  Do  not  remove  in  spring.  Leave  Peat  for  summer 
mulch  or  weed  control  or  work  into  soil  as  humus. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado  WAInut  2-1176  Walnut  2-1177 

7V2  Miles  West  of  Denver  on  U.  S.  Highway  285 


Porcupine  in  the  foothills.  He  turns  tail  and  waddles  slowly  away  to  a  hole  undt  \  j 
the  rocks,  confident  that  no  one  in  their  right  mind  is  going  to  attack  from  the  rea  \  | 


FOR  KIDS  OF  8  TO  80 


Skunk  and  Porky 


TWO  interesting  animals  have  per' 
sisted  in  our  wild  places,  because 
of  unqiue  protective  devices. 

No  one  wants  a  second  meeting 
with  either  the  skunk  or  porcupine 
when  they  resent  one’s  approach. 

They  both  know  their  weapons 
and  are  usually  quite  cocky  about 
parading  around  where  they  can  be 
seen. 

They  both  have  a  failing  of  want' 
ing  to  parade  down  a  smooth  road 
at  night,  and  so  are  often  killed  by 
high  speed  cars. 

It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  hit  either, 
for  the  scent  of  the  skunk  and  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine  will  remain 
for  a  long  time.  A  wise  dog  will 
soon  learn  to  leave  them  both  alone. 

Skunks  are  generally  harmless  and 
do  their  part  to  keep  the  balance  of 
Nature.  They  have  been  trained 
(when  deodorized)  to  take  the  part 
of  house  cats  in  controlling  mice. 
There  is  some  debate  as  to  the 


value  of  porcupines,  but  when  the] 
was  a  normal  number  of  coyotes  ar 
mountain  lions  they  were  natural! 
kept  in  check  where  they  would  c 
little  harm.  When  they  become  tc 
numerous  they  can  destroy  many  pir 
trees  by  eating  off  the  bark,  and  the 
annoy  cattlemen  by  getting  inquk 
tive  cows’  noses  full  of  quills.  The 
was  once  the  story  that  they  shou 
be  protected  as  they  were  the  oi 
animal  that  a  lost  person  could  k 
with  a  club,  and  eat.  This  is  no 
a  questionable  practice. 

The  porcupines  do  not  have  to  1 
swift,  so  they  waddle  along  over  tl 
forest  floor  or  hang  in  trees  unco 
cerned  by  any  who  go  by,  but  wht 
approached  too  close  their  large  ta 
can  flip  so  fast  as  to  fool  the  eye,  ai 
so  give  the  basis  for  the  story  th 
they  can  “shoot”  their  quills. 


I 


If  you  run  across  one  of  these  i 
teresting  animals  in  the  hills,  be  qui 
and  watch  them  for  a  time.  Y< 
will  learn  much. 


QUAKER  HILL  INC. 

NEWARK  NEW  YORK  STATE 


A  CUSTOM  DRAWN  PLAN  TO  FIT 
YOUR  HOME  USING 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  SHADE  TREES 

HOLLAND  GROWN  BULBS  ROSES 

FRUIT  TREES  BERRY  PLANTS 


GOLD  MEDAL  BRAND  PLANT  FOOD  AND 

GRASS  SEED 

All  Nursery  Stock  Guaranteed  to  Grow  or  Will  be  Replaced 


“QUAKER  QUALITY  SATISFIES” 


For  Full 
Information 
Call  or 
Write: 


MR.  BUD  GRANT 
Division  Mgr. 

2685  STUART  STREET 
DENVER,  COLO. 


Phone:  GRand  2013 


“LOOK” 


MAGAZINE  TOLD  ABOUT  US  IN  MAY,  1953 


JUP  i 
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March,  1954 


25  Cents 
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COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


OW  TO  SELECT  PLANTS  TO  FIT  OUR  CLIMATE 


WINTER— A  JEWELER  AND  ENGRAYEI 

Compiled  by  James  B.  Stewart 

WINTER  is  an  artist  who  clears  the  earth,  silences  noises,  and  gives  n 
ture  the  perfection  of  a  rare  crystal.  Summer  is  a  painter:  winter  is 
jeweler  and  engraver.” — Anon. 

“Take  winter  as  you  find  him,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  a  thoroughly  hone 
fellow,  with  no  nonsense  in  him,  and  tolerating  none  in  you,  which  is  a  gre 
comfort  in  the  long  run.” — Longfellow. 

“I  used  to  moan  over  the  barrenness  of  the  winter  landscape,  but  I  no 
know  how  to  love  it  as  a  revelation,  not  to  hate  it  as  a  desolation.  Only  : 
winter  is  it  possible  to  see  the  fairy  trees  etched  branch  by  branch  and  tw 
by  twig  against  the  glimmering  gray.  Only  in  winter  may  we  descry  t] 
jagged  shadows  of  mossy  leafless  boughs.”— Janies  Douglas. 

Walk  fast  in  snow, 

In  frost  walk  slow. 

And  still  as  you  go 
Tread  on  your  toe. 

When  frost  and  snow  are  both  together, 

Sit  by  the  fire  and  span  shoeleather. — Old  Saying.  | 

Every  fern  is  tucked  and  set, 

'Neath  coverlet, 

Downy  and  soft  and  warm. 

Susan  Cooledge — Time  to  Co. 


We  Have  Been  Growing  and  Selling  Plants 
in  the  Denver  Area  for  67  Years 

I 

i 

WE  KNOW  THE  BEST  PLANTS  FOR  THIS  CLIMATE 
AND  KNOW  HOW  TO  PLANT  THEM 

May  We  Serve  You?  j 

Call  or  Write  for  Our  New  1954  Catalog  j 

1 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

West  38th  Avenue  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


City  Park,  Denver— Photo  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Powell. 


These  Winter  nights  against  my  window-pane 
Nature  with  busy  pencil  draws  designs 
Of  ferns  and  blossoms  and  fine  spray  of  pines, 

Oak-leaf  and  acorn  and  fantastic  vines, 

Which  she  will  make  when  summer  comes  again — 
Quaint  arabesques  in  argent,  flat  and  cold, 

Like  curious  Chinese  etchings. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich — Frost  W or\. 


Under  the  snowdrifts  the  blossoms  are  sleeping, 

Dreaming  their  dreams  of  sunshine  and  June, 

Down  in  the  hush  of  their  quiet  they’re  keeping 
Trills  from  the  trostle’s  wild  summer-sung  tune. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford — Under  the  Snowdrifts. 

What  miracle  of  weird  transforming 
Is  this  wild  work  of  frost  and  light, 

This  glimpse  of  glory  infinite? 

Whittier — The  Pageant.  St.  8 

Up  rose  the  wild  old  winter-king, 

And  shook  his  beard  of  snow; 

“I  hear  the  first  young  hare-bell  ring, 

’Tis  time  for  me  to  go! 

Northward  o’er  the  icy  rocks, 

Northward  o’er  the  sea, 

My  daughter  comes  with  sunny  locks: 

This  land’s  too  warm  for  me!” 


Leland — Spring. 


“Winter  lingered  so  long  in  the  lap  of  spring,  that  it  occasioned  a  great 
pal  of  talk.” — Bill  Ffye,  Spring. 


THIS  SPRING  &  SUMMER 


I 


I 


Requires  less  water  —  air  and  water  penetrate  to  the  root 

I 

|  Doubles  value  of  fertilizer. 

i 

t  Automatically  provides  top  dressing  by  removing  it  from 
the  lawn  itself  and  eliminates  the  buying  of  black  dirt, 
t  Grows  healthy  vigorous  turf  rapidly. 

FOR  AN  ESTIMATE  ON  AERATING  YOUR  LAWN...  CAL 


H  NT  H  ON  Y  KEESEN  and  SON! 

COMPLETE  LANDSCAPING  AND  CONTRACTING 


2049  SO.  WASHINGTON  ST. 


SPruce  4363 


•  SPruce  71  3 
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Paj’s  Hole  and  Steamboat  Rock  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 


! 


You  may  have  wondered  what  the 
facts  are  concerning  the  value  of  the 
canyons  of  the  Green  and  the  Yampa 
in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
for  recreation,  scenic  beauty  and  urn 
spoiled  wilderness.  All  who  have  seen 
these  canyons  are  unanimous  in  want' 
ing  to  preserve  them.  Mrs.  Anna 
Timm,  chairman  of  our  outdoor  trips 


committee,  is  arranging  a  trip  to  t. 
area  that  is  easy  enough  for  anyoi 
yet  will  get  the  participants  into  pa 
of  the  Monument  where  they  m 
appraise  its  value.  The  trip  will  prc 
ably  run  from  May  29  to  June  5. 

Call  Mrs.  Timm,  PE  5565,  for  p 
ticulars  as  to  equipment  and  cost. 


Mar.,  1954 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters ,  horti¬ 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Dr.  Moras 
Shubert. 

Secretary-Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 

Editor . George  \V.  Kelly 
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MARCH  SCHEDULE 

Mar.  7,  Sunday.  Snowshoe  trip  up 
old  Squaw  Pass  road. 

Mar.  21,  Sunday.  Snowshoe  trip  to 
Hessie,  and  Jasper,  Diamond  or 
Lost  Lake. 

Mar.  28,  Sunday.  Roxborough  Park 
to  look  for  the  first  wildflowers  of 
spring. 

^pr.  4,  Sunday.  Window  Ledge  from 
Squaw  Pass. 


There  are  tentative  plans  for  a 
trip  into  Utah  to  see  the  Natural 
Bridges  and  Monument  Valley  in  last 
of  April.  See  story  about  the  trip 
into  the  Dinosaur  Monument  in  late 
May. 

Call  Horticulture  House,  TA  3410 
or  Mrs.  Timm,  PE  5565,  for  details 
of  all  trips.  Register  a  few  days  in 
advance  so  transportation  can  be  au 
ranged. 


THIS  WtHTtS 


SKI TRAINtu 

to  WINTER  PARK 

Sveny  SatwuUuf  &  Sunday 

LV.  DENVER  .  7:40  A.M. 

AR.  WINTER  PARK  10:00  A.M. 


LV.  WINTER  PARK  4:15  P.M. 
AR.  DENVER  .  6:30  P.M. 

•  Steam-heated  coache*  with  built-in  ski  racks. 

•  Snack  car  serving  sandwiches,  coffee,  soft  drinks. 


t%e£  ticket*. 


Rio  Grande  Bldg.f  1531  Stout  St., 

Union  Station  or 

Your  Favorite  Ski  Shop 
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CHERRY  DISCOVERS  MARCH  WEATHEI 


MARCH  6,  A.M.  After  the  cold  weather  we  had  in  February,  toda 
seems  like  spring.  I  really  believe  that  the  flower  buds  on  the  map! 
trees  are  a  little  larger  than  they  were  last  week.  There  is  some  snow  on  th 
ground  on  the  north  of  the  garage,  but  I’m  sure  that  I  could  dig  in  the  soi 
on  the  south  of  the  house,  at  least.  I'm  going  out  after  Red  gets  home  1c 
lunch  and  see  if  I  can  get  him  to  help  me  plan  for  our  gardening  next  sun 
I  can’t  stand  to  have  all  that  dust  and  mud  from  our  bare  lot  bein 


I 


mer 


blown  and  tracked  into  the  house,  I  want  a  lawn  first  of  HI 

March  6,  P.M.  After  lunch  and  Red’s  siesta  I  dragged  him  out  into  tl 
yard  and  he  agreed  to  help  get  in  a  lawn;  in  fact  he  rushed  into  the  garage 
in  his  usual  impulsive  way,  grabbed  a  shovel  and  started  digging.  He  unco1 
ered  a  lot  of  rubbish  which  dampened  his  enthusiasm  considerably,  and  the 
his  Dad  came  by  and  told  him  that  the  soil  he  had  would  never  grow  gra 
without  a  lot  of  improvement,  so  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  We  had  a  coi 
ference,  three-way,  and  finally  decided  that  we  would  dig  out  all  the  ba 
stuff  in  half  our  grounds,  add  manure  and  really  prepare  that  part  and  see 
it  in  April,  then  just  rough  grade  the  other  part  and  plant  it  in  rye  to  ho, 
the  dust  until  we  could  really  prepare  the  soil  later  to  seed  in  September.  B 
Dad  says  that  that  would  insure  much  better  lawn  and  less  weeds  than  thous  j 

we  got  in  a  hurry  and"  planted  in  poor  soil. 

By  the  time  we  had  decided  all  this  it  was  getting  late  and  Red  was  tire 
so  we  decided  to  leave  it  till  tomorrow.  It  was  getting  a  little  cool  anyho 
and  that  cooled  our  gardening  fever  a  little. 

March  7.  Strange  things  Colorado  can  do  to  the  weather.  We  were  ; 
excited  about  its  being  spring  yesterday,  but  now  it  is  snowing  a  little  ar 
the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale.  I  believe  that  our  gardening  will  be  done  in  froi 
of  the  fireplace  to  day.  *  *  *  Mother  braved  the  storm  and  came  over  juj 
before  lunch.  She  saw  all  the  new  seed  and  nursery  catalogs  laying  arour1 
and  started  telling  us  about  all  the  wonderful  gardens  that  she  had  seen  la 
summer  and  trying  to  get  us  enthused  about  getting  our  garden  planned.  W 
finally  got  out  some  blank  paper  and  each  one  of  us  made  a  list  of  the  thin 
that  he  wanted  in  our  yard  this  year  and  Mother  drew  some  elabora 
sketches  of  fancy  gateways  and  statuary  that  we  should  use  somewhere.  Aft 
all  of  us  conceding  a  few  points  we  finally  got  the  combined  list  down  to 
siz,e  that  would  fit  (with  some  careful  planning)  in  our  small  plot  of  grounj 
and  our  pocketbook.  *  *  *  Red  s  Dad  came  over  in  the  evening  and  \| 
set  him  to  working  out  just  what  plants  would  make  the  effects  that  \jj 
wanted.  Everytime  I  picked  out  a  most  beautiful  plant  that  was  illustratij 
in  one  of  the  catalogs  that  we  had,  Dad  Dendron  would  look  at  it  and  snoii 
l,<’  ’twont  grow  here,  that  plant  likes  an  acid  soil  and  lots  of  cloudy  weather ; 
Finally  we  had  to  refer  to  “Rocky  Mountain  Horticulture  is  Different’’ 
find  just  the  plants  that  would  give  us  the  ultimate  size  and  effect  that  \| 
wanted.  We  made  a  list  of  the  things  that  we  finally  thought  should  | 
started  first :  the  trees,  evergreens  and  some  shrubs,  and  next  week  I  will  pho 
around  to  a  few  local  nurseries  and  see  if  they  handle  what  I  want.  (1 11  ke 
the  catalogs  handy  in  case  I  have  to  send  off  for  anything.)  Why  don’t  t 
catalogs  tell  when  things  are  not  hardy  in  Colorado?  (Maybe  they  doi! 
know  we  grow  gardens  in  this  part  of  the  country.) 


( 
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March  13.  Another  nice  day,  like  a  week  ago.  (Isn’t  it  queer  how  many 
imes  the  weather  is  much  the  same  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  for  three 
>r  four  weeks  in  a  row?)  Dad  Dendron  felt  the  call  of  the  weather  this  morn-' 
ng  and  was  over  early  taking  up  where  Red  got  tired  a  week  ago.  He  can 
urn  over  more  soil  in  an  hour  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  It  makes  my  back 
ired  to  watch  him,  but  he  just  sweats  and  enjoys  it.  (I  wonder  if  those  sweats 
hat  he  works  up  in  the  garden,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
>f  his  age,  he  is  nev£r  sick.)  He  had  half  the  front  yard  spaded  by  noon  and 
.  pile  of  rubbish  and  poor  subsoil  piled  up  to  haul  off  that  looked  as  large  as 
he  load  of  manure  that  we  had  hauled  in. 


Just  after  lunch  a  man  came  by  selling  fertiliser,  but  he  could  give  no 
eferences  and  even  had  no  card  so  we  told  him  that  we  had  all  the  fertiliser 
ve  needed,  from  a  man  that  Dad  Dendron  had  recommended.  (A  neighbor 
)f  his  when  he  was  on  the  ranch.)  Red  still  had  a  sore  back  from  his  efforts 
week  ago  so  he  dug  up  an  excuse  of  business  downtown  and  managed  to 
tay  away  until  his  Dad  had  all  the  hard  work  done,  then  he  came  in  and 
hrew  a  few  shovels  full  of  dirt  and  I  heard  him  telling  the  neighbors  of  the 
ine  job  of  spading  that  “we’''  have  done. 

March  14.  Today  is  not  quite  as  bad  weather  as  a  week  ago,  but  it  is 
lot  such  as  to  encourage  garden  work.  There  was  a  little  snow  and  wind 
n  the  night  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  it  stayed  on  our  newly  spaded 
awn  while  the  neighbor’s  place  was  blown  clean. 

We  all  went  over  to  Red’s  folks’  place  in  the  evening  and  found  Mother 
9endron  looking  over  her  stored  bulbs.  The  glads  looked  fine  but  she  was 
reating  them  with  DDT  to  kill  any  overwintering  thrips.  The  dahlias  were 
tarting  to  sprout  a  little  so  she  was  moving  them  to  a  spot  under  the  house 
vhere  they  would  not  be  so  warm.  I  hope  that  they  don’t  freeze  under  there. 
?he  was  fixing  flats  of  peatmoss  to  start  her  tuberous  begonias  in.  I  thought 
hat  it  was  a  little  early,  but  she  likes  them  to  have  a  good  growth  when  they 
re  set  outdoors  in  June.  Her  begonias  were  wonderful  last  year  over  behind 
he  garage. 

March  20.  Another  Saturday,  but  this  week  the  ground  is  so  wet  from 
melting  snow  and  the  little  rain  that  we  had  that  I’m  afraid  that  we  can’t 
lo  any  work  in  the  garden.  A  couple  of  bundles  of  trees  and  shrubs  were 
lelivered  yesterday,  that  we  thought  we  might  plant  today.  There  is  proR 
ibly  little  frost  in  the  ground  except  on  the  north  of  the  house,  but  the  soil 
s  just  too  wet  to  dig  in.  I’ll  have  to  call  up  Dad  Dendron  and  see  what  to 
lo  with  these  plants.  *  *  *  Dad  Dendron  told  me  to  take  all  the  plants 
hat  we  had  received  out  to  that  dry  patch  of  soil  south  of  the  garage  where 
ve  had  the  tomatoes  last  year  and  dig  a  trench  to  “heel”  them  in.  He  ex^ 
dained  that  the  most  damage  happened  to  trees  that  were  out  of  the  ground 
>y  having  their  roots  (and  sometimes  tops)  dried  out.  He  suggested  covering 
he  rose  plants  completely  with  soil  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  he  warned  me 
o  dig  my  holes  first,  when  the  soil  was  ready  to  plant,  and  keep  the  roots 
)f  everything  covered  with  wet  burlap  or  a  rug  until  they  were  actually 
danted  in  the  new  place  and  watered  in. 

I  didn’t  get  any  sweet  peas  planted  on  the  17th,  according  to  tradition, 
wonder  if  they  will  really  know  the  difference  if  I  don’t  plant  them  until 
omorrow?  After  all  what  does  a  few  days  mean  to  a  seed  at  this  time  of  year. 
I  hinted  around  to  Red  this  afternoon  and  finally  got  him  to  take  the 
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lawnmower  downstairs  and  try  to  get  it  in  shape  for  next  year  s  mowini  j 
(that  we  hope  to  have).  He  was  making  a  big  noise  down  there  for  a  coupl  I 
of  hours.  It  is  quiet  now.  I’ll  bet  he  has  snuk  off  and  1 11  have  to  scooll 
up  the  lawnmower  parts  next  week  and  take  them  to  a  lawnmower  man  t  I 
see  if  he  can  put  them  together  again. 

March  2 1 .  The  weather  is  not  too  bad  today  but  still  a  little  cool,  j 
got  out  all  the  other  garden  tools  that  we  have  collected  from  both  familie 
and  our  friends  and  got  Red  interested  in  oiling  them,  sharpening  them  an 
even  doing  a  little  painting.  I  got  him  an  especially  nice  lunch  to  show  the  j 
I  appreciated  his  efforts. 

This  afternoon  we  all  rode  around  town  looking  at  the  grounds  aroun 
other,  older  places  about  the  size  of  ours.  We  picked  up  a  lot  of  good  idea; 
that  we  may  modify  to  fit  our  lot  and  pocketbook.  It  is  amazing  how  man  Ij 
homes  still  had  little  but  lawn  in  after  two  or  three  years,  and  how  few  othei  < 
seemed  to  have  any  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  the  ground  aroun  « 
their  homes.  They  should  attend  those  classes  that  Herb  Gundell,  Pat  GallavaJ 
and  George  Kelly  have  been  giving  for  new  home  owners  all  over  town. 

Dad  and  Mom  were  over  in  the  evening,  and  Dad  was  looking  ovej  j 
my  catalogs.  He  got  to  talking  about  all  the  various  angles  of  gardening  anil 
telling  of  the  interesting  new  developments  in  the  control  of  insects  and  weed  II 
He  told  us  of  an  intensely  interesting  book  that  told  all  about  how  plants  grevi  j 
how  they  manufactured  their  food  and  why  they  died.  He  advised  us  to  g.  1 
to  the  Helen  Fowler  Library  in  Horticulture  House  and  check  out  some  of  tk 
books  that  interested  us  most  and  read  them  these  long  evenings.  (I  checke 
up  and  found  that  anyone  can  go  to  Horticulture  House  to  study  or  read  c  .. 
ask  questions  but  only  members  can  take  books  home.)  I  must  take  out 
membership  and  then  I  11  get  the  Green  Thumb  every  month,  and  mayb  j 
sometime,  I’ll  have  a  little  green  tinge  on  my  own  thumb. 

March  27.  Today  started  out  so  nice  that  I  was  sure  that  the  little  rosej 
and  perennials  that  we  covered  up  last  fall  must  be  ready  to  uncover.  I  calle 
Dad  Dendron  and  he  reminded  me  that  it  sometimes  snowed  even  up  to  tf 
last  of  May.  I’ll  have  to  be  patient.  He  also  told  me  that  I  had  better  gt  j 
out  the  hose  and  water  those  things,  especially  those  on  the  south  side  of  tf  ] 
house.  It  seemed  a  little  queer  to  me  to  be  watering  in  March  but  he  sai 
that  a  plant  needed  watering  any  time  that  it  was  dry  and  the  ground  w; 

not  frozen.  I 

Mother  Dendron  came  over  this  morning  and  showed  me  how  to  fi 
shallow  boxes  (flats)  with  well  prepared  soil  and  get  them  ready  to  plail 
seeds  in.  We  will  try  starting  a  few  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  so  as  to  go 
them  to  good  size  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out.  Red  said  that  we  coull  i 
buy  them  cheaper  when  it  was  time  to  plant  but,  somehow,  it  just  makes  ir j  1 
feel  like  a  little  part  of  Nature  when  I  start  my  own  seeds. 

Dad  was  by  in  the  afternoon  and  told  me  about  the  scale  insects  th; .  I 
he  had  seen  on  the  neighbor’s  trees.  He  made  it  sound  real  interesting  whe; 
he  told  of  the  marvelous  life  history  that  they  have.  The  important  thing  1:  j 
said  is  to  make  arrangements  now  with  some  reliable  tree  sprayer  to  hay 
a  dormant  spray  given  them  when  the  weather  is  suitable. 

March  28.  This  is  the  first  nice  Sunday  that  we  have  had  for  mar 
weeks  so  we  are  going  to  forget  our  own  little  garden  for  today  and  go  i 
see  if  the  mountains  are  still  there.  Red  and  I,  his  Mother  and  Dad  and  m 
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folks  packed  into  the  car  with  a  lunch  and  hit  for  the  high  country. 

We  didn’t  get  very  far  into  the  mountains,  for  we  soon  found  that  there 
was  snow  there  yet,  but  we  did  find  a  nice  warm  nook  in  the  foothills,  out  of 
the  wind,  and  in  the  sun  where  we  were  very  comfortable;  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  several  kinds  of  wildflowers  in  bloom.  There  was  the  bright 
yellow  balls  of  the  Oregon  Grape,  tiny  purple  flowers  of  the  Storks  bill  and 
the  greenish  head  of  flowers  that  Mother  called  “Pepper  and  Salt.”  We  saw 
some  Pasque  flower  buds  beginning  to  show  considerable  size  and  found  sew 
;ral  other  green  things  that  were  not  far  enough  along  to  identify.  It  was  a 
wonderful  day,  with  the  promise  of  spring  all  around  us  but  no  ants  or  other 
Varmints”  out  yet.  After  seeing  all  this  coming  beauty  around  us  we  were 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  make  a  little  spot  of  beautiful  plants  in  our  own 
ittle  garden  that  we  could  enjoy  every  day. 


EARLY  PLANTING  PAYS 

We  guarantee  that  results  obtained  from  this  month's  planting 
of  our  choice  Roses,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 

Bulbs  will  please  you 
Drop  In  and  Let  Us  Prove  It 

ASSOCIATED  NURSERY 

6825  E.  26th  Ave.  at  Newport  St.  EAst  3498 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

@  Dormant-  Spraying 
•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Transplanting  Large  Trees 


Science  is  the  foundation  -of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


Early  Yellow  Crocus.  Photo  by  Mark  Norton. 


WINTER  BLOOM  IN  OUR  COLORADO 

GARDEN 

By  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 


HpHERE  is  no  month  without  bloom 
in  our  garden.  The  little,  hardy 
Violas,  “ Johnny^ Jump'Ups11  are  ah 
ways  with  us.  Their  seeds  fall  into 
warm  nooks  and  crannies  and  any 

Squills. 


time  we  look  we  find  a  few  flowe 
In  December  or  January  even  two 
three  Violas  in  a  tiny  glass  make  qu 
a  conversation  piece  at  a  tea  part 
Throughout  last  November  and  w 
into  December  a  creeping  hybi 
Phlox,  variety  Camla,  bloomed  in  t 
rock  garden.  This  Phlox  is  a  regul 
spring  and  summer  bloomer. 

About  the  middle  of  January  t 
brilliant  yellow  winter  Crocus  beg 
to  appear — soon  followed  by  a  slenc 
purple  variety.  These  are  in  a  n* 
row  border  of  the  ter^icc  close 
the  southwest  wall  of  the  hou 
Trained  against  an  opposite  wall  t 
winter  Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum)  beg 
opening  its  yellow  stars.  Februa 
2nd  saw  the  Snowdrop  in  bloom 
the  sheltered  border  mentioned  abo^ 
Near  these,  on  February  7th,  a  spe 
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f  brilliant  blue  advertised  the  first 
bcilla.  At  the  south  corner  of  the 
ock  garden  the  buttercup-like  blos- 
pm  of  Winter  Aconite  appeared  at 
he  same  time.  Near  a  south  wall, 
iut  shaded  by  a  Pfiuer  Juniper,  the 
Christmas  Rose”  (Helleborus)  is 
ending  up  large  flower  buds  during 
he  first  week  in  February. 

Granted  this  has  been  a  wonder¬ 
fully  open  and  warm  winter  —  but 


Coloradoans  may  always  expect  some 
of  this  fine  weather  in  January  and 
February.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  plants  which  will  respond  to  these 
warm  spells  if  planted  in  sheltered 
nooks.  All  those  mentioned  above 
bloomed  for  us  at  about  the  same 
dates  the  preceding  year.  It’s  a  real 
thrill  to  find  these  small,  brilliant 
blooms  on  a  January  morning! 


V  iolas. 


Mountain  Peat  Fertilizers 


TPAOi.  MAR* 


“Make  the  Good  Earth  Better ” 

Ear!y  spring  is  the  time  to  add  fertilizers  to  all  garden  soils 
and  lawns.  The  frost  is  coming  out,  the  plants  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  and  nothing  can  give  them  such  a  good  start 
as  having  a  good  hearty  meal.  The  natural  fertilizers,  plus 
MOUNTAIN  PEAT  HUMUS  provide  this  meal  in  its  most 
acceptable  form. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Msrtison,  Colorado  WAinut  2-1  1  76  WAInut  2-1  1 77 
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SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

By  Katbileen  Marriage 


IT  seems  that  Colorado  in  early  days 
got  the  reputation  of  being  diffb 
cult  for  gardening,  with  the  result 
that  many  gardeners  fought  shy  of 
planting  much  except  the  welbknown 
old  timers:  Spiraeas,  Irises,  Phloxes, 
etc. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  try  out  plants  new  to  us.  This 
is  what  the  new  Botanic  Garden  in 
Denver  will  do  for  all  of  us  before 
many  years. 

“There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun”  but  now  and  then  there  comes 
along  something  new  at  least  to  us. 
In  the  garden  of  my  youth  one  of  the 
spring  flowers  that  bloomed  with  the 
earliest  Tulips  and  continued  until 
the  last  of  the  late  ones  was  Doroni- 
cum  plantagineum.  When  I  tried  to 
grow  them  in  my  Colorado  garden 
many  years  ago  they  sulked  for  a 
year  or  two  and  then  died.  Once 
again  I  planted  them  in  my  new  gar¬ 
den  of  better  soil,  varying  from  sandy 
loam  to  clay.  In  went  the  Doroni- 


cums  to  be  tried  in  each  variety  c  | 
soil  and  each  exposure  from  hot  sur 
shine  facing  south  to  long  winter  i 
a  north  bed.  They  responded  heartil 
one  and  all  producing  big  well  forme 
yellow  daisies  on  two-foot  stems,  ai 
tractive  in  the  garden  and  good  ci 
flowers  lasting  a  week  or  longer. 

Massed  behind  yellow  Darwin  Tij 
lips  they  are  effective  and  tend  t! 
reduce  that  smug  self-sufficient  loc 
some  Tulips  wear.  Doronicums  see:  , 
to  be  still  new — or  newish.  Try  son:  1 
in  a  kind  soil  with  a  generous  helf  j 
ing  of  peatmoss.  M 


Another  plant  worthy  but  litt  ■ 
known  hereabouts  is  Jasminum  nud 
florum,  vilified  by  a  non-hardy  repi  , 
tation  when  all  she  wants  is  protectic 
from  our  day-after-day  winter  sui  | 
shine.  In  my  youth  I  knew  it  as 
creeper  sternly  disciplined  and  trai: 
cd  flat  against  a  stucco  wall  in  swii  I 
ing  patterns.  It  may  be  grown  as  j  I 
shrub — a  straggling  one.  Its  gre 


Doronicum  plantagineum.  Photo  by  Author. 
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value  is  in  its  early  flowers.  Long 
before  the  first  Forsythia  dares  to 
show  its  nose  this  Jasmine  is  giving 
us  its  garlands  of  yellow  flowers  on 
naked  stems,  usually  in  January.  The 
catch  in  growing  it  as  a  shrub  is  that 
its  untidy  habit  of  growth  invites 
severe  pruning  which  murders  the 
flowers;  it  blooms  on  wood  two  years 
and  older.  I  have  grown  it  on  a  south 
wall  where  it  flowered  grudgingly, 
with  most  of  its  stems  cooked  to  a 
light  brown,  while  another  plant  is 
really  happy  on  a  west  wall  where  it 
retains  its  vivid  green  stems  and 
blooms  generously.  Perhaps  I  should 
confess  that  on  this  west  wall  the 
winter  sun  comes  strained  through 
bare  maple  branches  and  a  few  over¬ 
grown  tops  of  a  Juniper  pfiUeriana. 


In  the  north,  roses  are  best  pruned 
in  the  early  spring  when  wood  that 
may  not  have  survived  the  winter  can 
1  3e  pruned  off,  says  the  American  As- 
-  sociation  of  Nurserymen. 


THIS  IS  RIGHT 


By  E.  J.  SlNNAMON 
Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Co. 

I 

There  is  lasting  satisfaction  when 

Jwe  select  the  right  plant  for  the  right 
dace.  The  illustrated  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  Juniper  us  sabina  tamarisci' 
!  olia.,  Tamarix  juniper,  at  the  home 
)f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rights,  2333 
^ocust  Street,  is  a  good  example  of 
Lis  principle. 

IThis  evergreen  was  planted  many 
^ears  ago  and  instead  of  becoming 
overcrowded  and  misshapen,  it  has 

i:ontinued  to  expand  in  beauty  and 
:reate  a  striking  year  round  center¬ 
piece  for  the  entrance  of  their  home. 

The  plant  requires  very  little  in 
he  way  of  maintenance,  mainly  a 
ore-growth  spray  in  the  spring  to 
:ontrol  red  spider  and  an  occasional 
dipping  to  keep  it  uniform. 


NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

Jan.  and  Feb.,  1954 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Pinto,  1422  Magnolia  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Ruth  E.  Dodge,  4490  Yarrow,  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colo. 

Mr.  Glenn  A.  Wells,  2410  S.  Lincoln, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Carl  Higby,  Box  211,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Jorgensen,  Stockyards  Station, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Louden,  Branson,  Colo. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Boggs,  3712  Raleigh,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Jordan,  428  W.  Laurel  St.. 
Ft  Collins,  Colo. 

Mr.  Harold  Beier,  245  S.  Williams,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colo. 

Mr.  Russel  Pilch,  3602  Alcott  St.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Pigford,  2862  North  Ave., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Ira  S.  Hickman,  Box  3  5,  Bushnell.  Nebr. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dexter,  755  Salem,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  C.  Cullor.  Plattew'lle,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Timm,  Jr.,  1010  Oakland 
St.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Fern  A.  Shannon,  1170  Logan,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Gillett,  185  So.  Ammons,  Den¬ 
ver  15,  Colo. 

Mr.  Lewis  D.  Hammer,  1801  So.  Raleigh, 
Denver  19,  Colo. 

Mr.  Fred  S.  B.  Taylor,  390  So.  Cody 
St.,  Denver  14,  Colo. 

Miss  Mary  Tucker,  1832  No.  Franklin, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Attractive  vieiv  from  window  of  the  Burnham  Hoyt  Home. 


USEFULNESS  AND  GARDENS 


By  Sam  L.  Huddleston 


Landscape  Architect 


ONE  of  the  values  of  a  garden  is 
the  enjoyment  to  be  had  from 
looking  into  it  from  the  windows  of 
the  home.  But  its  greatest  value  is 
when  it  is  so  attractive  that  one  cam 
not  resist  its  invitation  to  come  out 
of  doors  and  enjoy  it  on  sunny  days. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Colorado 
because  our  climate  permits  many 
months  of  enjoyment  without  discom¬ 
fort  from  inclement  weather. 

A  garden,  to  offer  an  invitation  to 
come  out  and  enjoy,  must  have  the 
element  of  usefulness  built  in.  It 
should  not  appear  to  be  something 
that  is  just  to  be  looked  at.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  useful  garden  be 
closely  linked  to  the  house.  It  cannot 
be  far  distant,  or  tied  to  the  house 


in  an  ill  defined  manner.  In  a  form; 
plan  the  lines  of  the  house,  for  ir 
stance  the  end  walls,  can  be^extende 
into  lines  of  the  garden  in  the  fori 
of  clipped  hedges.  A  connection  ca 
be  immediately  established  by  th 
means  since  the  garden  becomes  a 
extension  of  the  same  siz;e  as  t! 
house  much  as  if  one  built  on  a  pore 
the  length  of  the  house.  In  informs 
designs,  some  inviting  steps,  a  pore 
or  other  method  of  connection  b 
tween  an  entrance  to  the  house  ar. 
the  garden  is  necessary  if  the  garde 
is  to  be  inviting.  If  it  is  not  possib 
to  connect  the  garden  directly  to  tl 
house  through  a  doorway  then  a  vie 
from  a  window  of  a  feature  relatt 
architecturally  to  the  house  may  1 
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used  to  give  the  effect  of  a  close  rela- 
tionship. 

An  excellent  way  by  which  the 
garden  can  be  closely  linked  to  the 
house  is  by  the  use  of  a  terrace  or 
patio.  Well  designed  patios,  as  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  result 
in  a  very  close  relationship  between 
house  and  garden,  forming  an  out¬ 
door  living  area  which  is  architectural 
in  effect  but  still  a  part  of  the  garden. 
From  it  the  garden  may  be  seen  to 
advantage  and  some  small  amount  of 
planting  along  the  border  of  the  patio 
or  even  in  it,  if  it  is  large  enough, 
may  be  made  a  feature  of  the  scheme. 
Bright  awnings,  umbrellas  or  garden 
furniture  in  harmony  with  the  house 
will  provide  accent  and  perhaps  make 
a  distinctive  color  point  in  the  garden. 

A  well  located  garden  feature  is 
an  invitation  to  walk  to  it  and  so  to 
move  about  and  make  use  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  much  as  one  will  move  about  in 
an  interesting  and  pleasant  room. 
Such  a  feature  encourages  a  person 
within  the  house  to  step  outside  and 
go  to  the  particular  point  of  interest. 

Comfortable  garden  furniture  and 
accessories  well  placed  in  the  design 
presents  one  of  the  strongest  invita¬ 
tions  to  make  use  of  the  garden.  Even 
though  one  who  yields  to  this  invita- 


tion  may  not  actually  find  the  furni¬ 
ture  useful,  still  its  function  as  an 
attraction  is  important. 

Easy  paths,  bordered  by  flower 
beds,  stone  or  brick  steps,  a  fence  or 
wall,  any  feature  worked  into  the 
design  which  will  suggest  use  of  the 
garden  by  people  helps  to  make  it 
useful.  An  air  of  seclusion  and  pri¬ 
vacy,  sometimes  hard  to  get  without 
confining  the  garden  too  much  is  very 
necessary  in  attaining  the  desired 
effect. 

The  basic  design  determines  what 
elements  shall  be  employed  to  secure 
the  useful  garden  scheme.  Misplaced 
architectural  elements,  wrongly  lo¬ 
cated  furniture  or  any  of  the  other 
features  located  at  random  and  with¬ 
out  careful  thought  will  not  produce 
usefulness,  only  disorder.  Basic  de¬ 
sign  plus  these  features  will.  If  you 
will  make  your  garden  inviting  and 
useful,  then  start  to  do  so  with  its 
very  first  step  in  design. 


The  best  advice  anyone  can  give 
a  beginning  gardener,  says  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Nurseryman,  is 
to  purchase  the  best  quality  of  plants, 
then  plant  and  maintain  them  care¬ 
fully  as  advised  by  a  local  nursery¬ 
man. 


Useful  little  gardens  in  Colorado  Springs  and  Boulder. 


Chart  Showing 
Use  and 
Characteristics 
of  Some  of  the 
Most  Popular 
Trees  Planted 
in  Colorado 


A  rranged  by 

Patrick  J.  Gallavan, 

/Issf.  Denver  City  Forester. 
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f  /  & 
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/  /  A 
/  A 
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A 

Silver  (Soft)  Maple 
(Acer  saccharinum) 

50-70' 

spreading 

round 

readily 

yes 

u 
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Norway  Maple 
(Acer  platanoides) 

40-60' 

compact 

round 

difficult 

yes 

Schwedler  Maple 
(Acer  plat.  var.  schwedl< 

ri) 

Same  char 

cteristics 

as  a  x 

>L 

Ohio  Buckeye 
(Aesculus  glabra) 

30-40' 

round 

difficult 

no 

J 

ryl 

Horse  Chestnut 
(Aesculus  hippocastium) 

40-50' 

compact 

round 

difficult 

no  J 

Tree  of  Heaven 
(Ailanthus  altissima) 

30-40' 

open 

rountl 

readily 

no  ] 

Weeping  Birch 
(Be tula  pendula) 

30-40' 

weeping 

pyramidal 

readily  if 
timed  righ' 

no  ] 

1  } 

it: 

Catalpa 

(Catalpa  soeciosa) 

40-60' 

ooen 

pyramidal 

readily 

yes  n 

q 

Hackberry 

(Celtis  occidentalis) 

50-60' 

spreading 

round 

difficult 

no  n 

\ 

in 

Downy  Hawthorn 
(Crataegus  mollis) 

20-30' 

compact 

oval 

difficult 

no  h 

|»y 

Washington  Hawthorn 
(Crataegus  ohaenooyrum) 

20-30' 

comnact 

difficult 

yes  y 

i 

■vy 

Russian  Olivet 
(Elaegnus  angustifol ia) 

90-30' 

open 

Snr^ding 

readily 

no  1 

ht 

Green  Ash 

[Fraxinus  pennsvlvanica) 

40-60' 

compact 

round 

readily 

yes  h 

Honey  Locust 
'Gleditsia  triacanthos) 

40-60' 

open 

round 

readily 

yes  1 

ht 

Moraine  Locust 

’G.  Triacanthos  var.  inei 

mis 

Same  c ha rat 

teristics  i 

s  abc  ^/ 

e; 

Kentucky  Coffee-tree 
(Gymnocladus  dioicus) 

40-50' 

open 

difficult 

no  ] 

ht 

Black  Walnut 
(Juglans  nigra) 

40-50' 

rounded 
to  upright 

difficult 

yes  i 

ht 

Golden  Rain  Tree 
(Koelreuteria  paniculata 

)  20-30 

1  vase 

readily 

yes  ] 

# 

ht 

Flowering  Crabs 
(Mallus  sp.) 

15-30' 

varied 

readily 

yes  ] 

htj 

Cottonwood 
(Poplus  sargentii) 

50-80' 

open 

spreading 

readily 

no  n 

in 

Red  Oak 

(Quercus  borealis) 

40-60' 

spreading 

round 

readily  to 
difficult 

yes  n 

0 

Burr  Oak 

(Quercua  macrocarpa) 

40-70' 

pyramid pi 

difficult 

yes  - 

n 

y 

Weeping  Willow 
(Salix  babylonica) 

50-70' 

round 

weeping 

readily 

no 

- 

a 

Mountain  Ash 
(Sorbus  aucuoaria) 

20-30' 

open 

spreading 

readily 

yes 

gJJ 

American  Linden 
(Tilia  americana) 

40-60' 

upright 

spreading 

readily 

yes 

si 

tittle-leaf  Linden 

(Tilia  cordata) 

30-50' 

compa  ct 
pyramidal 

readily 

yes 

*vs 

American  Elm 

(Ulmus  americana) 

50-70' 

spreading 

va  se 

readily 

no 

I 

jh 

Chinese  Elm 
(Ulmus  pumila) 

40-60' 

comna  ct 
round 

readily 

no 

1 

>r  fair 

few 

shallow 

inconspicuous 

vellow 

good 

Not  too  desirable  for  small  home 
sites,  Subject.  t.n  serlnns  heArt  rot 

— 

ir  good 

few 

deep 

inconspicuous 

orange 

yellow 

fair 

Desirable  tree. 

Should  be  used  more. 

Desirable  because  of  its  red  leaf 
color  during  spring. 

*  fair 

few 

deep 

greenish-yellov 

clusters 

orange 

fair 

Hardy,  but  only  few 
used  here. 

n  fsir 

f  ew 

very 

deep 

showy  white  ir 

1  nng  I'eS  . 

none 
ye  1 1  ow 

fair- 

Hardy,  but  only  few 
used  here. 

k  good 

none 

deep 

sm.  yellow  in 
clusters . 

none 

good 

Adaptable  to  very  adverse  growing 
conditions. 

)i  fair 

few 

shallow 

inconspicuous 

yellow 

good 

Beautiful  specimen  tree  even 
during  winter  season. 

.1  good 

few 

deep 

showy  white  ir 
long  panicles 

none 

good 

Very  beautiful  in  bloom,  however 
drops  faded  blooms  and  bean  pods. 

*3 

X|  good 

f  ew 

deep 

inconspicuous 

yellow 

fair 

Once  established  will  withstand 
very  adverse  conditions. 

ji  good 

few 

deep 

showy  white 

red 

fruits 

good 

Small  attractive  tree,  good  for 
year  round  ornamental  use. 

.]  good 

few 

deep 

showy  white 

scarlet 

good 

Small  persistent  red  fruit  give 
nice  winter  effect. 

r 

K  good 

f  ev 

shallow 

small  but 

fragrant 

silver 

good 

Good  tree  for 
foliage  contrast. 

13  good 

few 

deep 

inconsnicuous 

yellow 

good 

Somewhat  messy  because  of  its 
prolific  seeding  habit. 

xj  good 

few 

deep 

inconspicuous 

golden 

good 

Grows  well  under  most  soil 
conditions.  Good  lawn  tree. 

><jh  seed; 

ess  an 

d  thomle 

ss. 

New  in  this  area.  Has  good 
possibilities. 

J,  good 

few 

deep 

inconspicuous 

none 

fair 

Grotesque  form  of  growth  give 
interesting  winter  character. 

).  good 

few 

very 

deep 

inconspicuous 

none 

fair 

Not  considered  a 
specimen  type  tree. 

good 

few 

deep 

small  yellow  in 
upright  spikes 

none 

fair 

Very  picturesque  small  tree,  but 
har'd  to  establish. 

)  good 

few 

shallow 

very  showy 
white  to  red 

none 

good 

^any  varieties  available.  Very 
good  for  ornamental  use. 

*1  fair 

few 

shallow 

inconspicuous 

yellow 

good 

Passive  tree  at  maturity.  Should  not 
De  considered  for  small  home  sites. 

J  fair 

few 

deep 

inconspicuous 

scarlet 

good 

The  best  oak  for 
this  area. 

J  fair 

few 

deep 

inconspicuous 

none 

fair 

Tolerates  alkaline  soils.  Should 
be  used  more. 

>•  poor 

many 

shallow 

inconspicuous 

yellow 

good 

Large  tree,  requires  more  spade 
than  found  in  average  home  site. 

t  poor 

few 

shallow 

showy  white 
clusters 

reddish 

good 

Showy  flowers  and  persistent  fruit, 
good  for  ornamental  use. 

good 

few 

deep 

small  but 
f  ragrant 

vellow 

good 

Good  shape. 

A  clean  tree. 

'nod 

f  ev/ 

deep 

small  but 
f  ra  ora  nt 

yellow 

rood 

Excellent  small  tree,  has  good 
pnsfji  bill  t,1  es  r 

fair 

many 

deep 

inconspicuous 

yellow 

good 

Despite  its  m»ny  drawbacks,  still 
a  reliable  tree. 

fsir 

few 

shallow 

inconspicuous 

yellow 

good 

Very  rank  and  weak  growth  under 
irrigation.  Not  a  good  city  tree. 
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SHOULD  PEOPLE  LIKE  TREES? 

By  Carl 


OCCASIONALLY  we  find  a  per' 
son  in  Denver  who  has  an  aver' 
sion  to  trees.  Probably  a  large  cot' 
tonwood  has  caused  considerable 
trouble;  roller'coaster  sidewalks,  tree 
roots  in  the  lawn,  tree  roots  in  the 
sewer  lines,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  leaves  to  rake  up  in  the 
fall,  not  to  mention  extensive  pruning 
to  prevent  roof  damage  from  over 
affectionate  limbs.  When  their  pa' 
tience  is  exhausted,  the  offending  tree 
is  removed  at  considerable  expense. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  property 
owner  has  a  long  suffering  expression, 
as  he  asks  if  the  trials  and  tribulations 


Our  native  cottonwoods  are  grand  trees 
when  growing  where  they  belong— with 
plenty  of  room. 


SCHULHOFF 

of  a  tree  owner  are  not  much  greater 
than  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there' 
of?  If  the  summer  shade,  insulating 
value  and  temperature  control  are 
not  excessively  expensive? 

On  another  occasion  you  happen 
into  a  person  who  has  an  overdarge 
maple,  say  70  feet  high,  who  would 
like  to  find  an  experienced  arborist 
who  would  make  the  tree  about  half 
its  present  height,  around  40  feet. 
“The  tree  is  far  too  valuable  as  a 
shade  for  the  children  to  play  under, 
to  consider  its  removal.'”  This  party  y 
loves  trees  very  well  but  not  so  wisely. 

Between  1904  and  1912,  M  ayor  j  I 
Speer  gave  away  American  Elm  and  J 
Soft  Maple  to  anyone  who  promised  .  j 
to  plant  them.  At  that  time  and  uiv  A 
der  the  circumstances,  he  did  a  pru' 
dent  and  farsighted  act  of  benevo' 
lence  to  the  residents  of  Denver.  The 
heat  of  many  a  hot  summer  day  is 
made  more  tolerable  because  of  his 
foresight.  But  there  comes  a  time  I 
when  growing  plant  material  must  be 
revaluated.  Every  five  or  ten  years  G 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens  under 
our  management,  whether  we  be  a 
private  property  owner,  a  parks  exec'  I 
utive  or  a  forest  ranger,  require 
checking.  The  city  forester  is  con' 
cerned  over  the  spacing  and  location 
of  trees,  planted  fifty  or  more  years 
ago. 

The  type  of  person  we  like  to  meet 
is  the  one  who  loves  to  grow  things  j 
but  who  restrains  his  love  with  a  ! 
little  prudence,  or  at  least  is  willing 
to  remove  crowded  or  overgrown  ma'  j 
terial.  Fifty  percent  shade  on  your 
lawn  and  garden  is  much  more  desir'  ! 
able  than  either  one  hundred  percent 
shade  or  no  shade  at  all. 

A  Cottonwood,  Pasquale  Marram 
zino  to  the  contrary,  is  fine  on  a  ranch 
or  farm  or  even  a  city  park.  But  a 
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;ee  with  a  40'foot  branch  spread  or 
OToot  diameter  shades  6400  square 
let  of  lawn  and  garden.  This  is  sev- 
ral  feet  over  the  shade  desirable  on 
2  or  3  lot  piece  of  city  property. 

My  guess  is,  that  a  treedoving  per' 
an,  who  tempered  his  love  with 
loderation,  would  endeavor  to  grow 
ae  finer  type  of  plant  material,  finer 
l  a  quality  and  quantity  sense.  The 
Jorway  Maple  is  a  beautiful  tree — 
ractically  self  shaping;  exceptionally 
ean;  has  reddish  leaves  in  the  spring 
laming  to  purplish  green  in  mid' 
amrner  and  frequently  finishing  up 
ellow  in  the  fall.  I  wish  I  had  the 
bility  to  describe  some  of  the  other 
ne  hardwood  trees  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  beauty.  In  the  spring 

Schwedler  Maple  adds  a  touch  of 
dor  to  a  landscape,  just  as  striking 
l  >  the  bloom  of  a  flower. 

We  should  take  up  Mayor  Speer’s 
dendid  idea  and  effort  where  he  left 
f  and  give  Denver  the  reputation 
c  having  the  finest  trees  of  any  city 
i  the  country;  just  as  it  has  a  fine 
•putation  for  lawns. 

It  is  possible  to  strike  a  balance  be' 
veen  trees  and  lawn  in  such  a  man' 
it  that  the  trees  give  just  sufficient 
lade  to  make  the  lawn  require  less 
equent  watering.  The  cool  graceful 
ittern  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  tree 
a  fresh'mown  lettuce  crisp  grass  is 
xding  to  the  home  owners  as  well 

the  grass  roots.  It  is  also  cooling 
I)  the  paint  on  the  house  and  the 
mpers  and  nerves  of  those  within. 

In  botany  class  they  used  to  tell  us 
iat  trees  took  in  carbon  dioxide  and 
ive  off  oxygen,  to  compensate  for 
le  reverse  process  in  animal  life.  The 
r  is  cleaner  and  fresher  where  trees 
aound.  So  for  your  own  sake  and 
ie  sake  of  your  progeny  don’t  spend 
1  your  insulating  dollars  on  the 
jause.  A  well  placed,  carefully 
losen,  properly  maintained  tree  will 
ve  you  more  temperature  control, 


and  give  greater  intrinsic  value  to 
your  residence.  And  it  will  give 
greater  peace  and  quiet  through  the 
diminishing  of  dust  and  noise  from 
the  street. 


Home  of  Maurice  Marshall  planted  with 
appropriate  “in  scale”  material. 


Trees  generally  should  not  be 
planted  directly  in  front  of  and  close 
to  the  house,  but  should  be  planted 
to  accent  the  building  and  shade  its 
west  walls  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
says  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen.  In  cold  climates  de' 
ciduous  trees  will  shed  their  leaves 
to  let  in  the  winter  sun.  Coniferous 
evergreens  should  be  planted  else' 
where  on  the  property  to  provide  at' 
tractive  green  growth  in  the  winter 
months,  an  evergreen  hedge  being 
particularly  desirable. 


In  selecting  shrubs,  foliage  is  as  im' 
portant  as  the  bloom,  since  the  foliage 
is  with  us  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
while  the  blooming  period  may  be 
relatively  short,  says  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen. 
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DENVER  LINDENS 

By  George  S.  Stadler 

City  Forester 


T  IN  DEN  is  the  common  name  of 
a  genus  of  graceful  shade  trees, 
also  known  as  “lime  tree,”  “linn”  and 
“basswood.”  The  linden  genus  is  rec¬ 
ognized  botanically  as  Tilia. 

The  most  common  member  of  this 
group  found  in  Denver  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Linden  (Tilia  americana).  The 
older  specimens  here  form  a  compact 
symmetrical  growth  if  kept  free  of 
adjacent  competitive  trees.  There  are 
a  few  found  in  our  parks  with  a 
trunk  diameter  of  18"  to  20",  reach¬ 
ing  to  an  overall  height  of  sixty  to 
seventy  feet.  The  leaves  are  simple, 
alternate  and  heart  shaped,  having  a 
smooth  dark  green  upper  surface  with 
a  paler  green  underside.  Clusters  of 
small  five-petaled  creamy  white  flow¬ 
ers  of  delicate  aroma  appear  after 
the  leaves  are  fully  developed  in  early 
summer.  Woody  fruits  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  are  thence  formed,  suspended 
from  a  stem  attached  midway  to  a 
leafy  bract.  The  best  shaped  and 
most  vigorous  are  usually  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  open  lawn  areas  where  mini- 
mums  of  pruning  have  been  applied 


and  the  tender  bark  at  the  base 
the  tree  has  been  kept  free  of  lav 
mower  bruises.  Foliage  is  genera 
dense,  completely  screening  limb  a 
branch  structure.  Fall  coloring  is 
golden  yellow,  with  shedding  of  lea’ 
early  in  the  fall. 

Another  linden  common  to  i 
Denver  area,  although  planting  stc 
is  now  extremely  difficult  to  obta 
is  the  Little  Leaf  Linden  (Tilia  c 
data) .  This  is  a  most  desirable  a 
attractive  tree.  The  leaves  of  this  t 
are  generally  smaller  and  somewl 
rounder,  having  a  broader,  m» 
spreading  form  with  distinctly  ] 
height  development — usually  of  1 
than  35  feet.  It  grows  somew' 
slower  than  its  larger  relative,  j 
American  Linden,  but  properly  ca: 
for  effects  a  specimen  tree  hig 
valued  by  Denver  property  ownt 

These  two  lindens  are  not  nee) 
sarily  difficult  to  transplant,  but  c 
initely  require  extreme  protecti 
care  and  shading  of  their  trunks  r 
at  least  two  and  sometimes  three  ye 
after  transplanting.  Open,  unp 
tected  sites  in  newly  established  s 
divisions  are  generally  poor  locati 
to  gamble  on  survival  of  new  pla 
ing  of  linden.  Their  woody  str 
ture,  though  soft  and  somewhat  s 
ject  to  decay,  is  reasonably  storm  ji 
sistant  if  properly  cared  for.  It  Is 
not  a  “messy”  tree  or  one  that  in¬ 
quires  extreme  pruning  care  to  mo- 
tain,  and  follows  a  typical  charac  *- 
istic  of  normal  form  developmet. 
Root  systems  are  well  developed,  ;[d 
do  not  interfere  with  lawn  grova 


I 


nor  are  they  inclined  to  deve 
“sucker”  shoots.  The  lindens  prt 
rich  well  drained,  loamy  soils,  but 
often  found  growing  in  heavier  sis 
as  long  as  logical  drainage  is  \  a 
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ded.  Although  requiring  protection 
•r  establishment,  they  do  best  where 
ompetition  of  adjacent  trees  does  not 
>b  their  roots  or  distort  their  form. 
Insect  pests  attack  these  trees  the 
me  as  any  other,  and  timely  control 
easures  may  become  necessary,  how- 
eer,  to  date,  no  uncontrollable  situ- 
ion  has  occurred  to  menace  their 
;owth  in  this  area. 

Without  doubt  these  are  extremely 
esirable  trees  when  properly  located 
ad  cared  for — ask  any  one  who  has 
ae  growing  in  his  yard. 

— 


SELECT  PLANTS  FOR 
12-MONTHS  BEAUTY 

From  Planting  News, 

America  Association  of  Nurserymen 

Trees  and  shrubs  have  many  qual- 
es  that  the  home  owner  sometimes 
nores  when  planting  the  home  prop- 
ty. 

Although  all  trees  and  shrubs  are 
teresting  all  year,  some  are  more 
than  others  at  different  seasons. 
)me  of  the  qualities  to  look  for  in 
ants  that  will  help  to  provide  beauty 
[iring  the  whole  year  are,  according 
the  American  Association  of  Nurs- 
jymen,  as  follows: 

,  1.  Beautiful  blooms:  there  are 
jany  exciting  blooms  in  the  flower 
orld.  This  often  is  the  sole  reason 
T  purchasing  certain  plants.  Shrubs 
elude  such  plants  as  roses,  spirea 
id  forsythia;  trees  such  as  flowering 
abapples,  flowering  plums  and  Haw- 
orns. 

2.  Fragrant  flowers:  the  perfume 
some  flowers  is  outstanding.  La¬ 
uded  are  roses,  lilacs,  certain  vibur- 
ams,  weigela  and  numerous  others. 

3.  Interesting  bark;  color  runs 
om  white  to  gray  to  red.  There 
l'e  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  white 
rch;  dogwood  (grey),  certain  vari- 
ies  of  maple,  dogwood  or  roses 


(red) ;  or  certain  willows  (yellow) , 
and  numerous  others.  Coniferous 
evergreen  bark  often  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive. 

4.  Colorful  fruits:  all  edible  fruits 
are  attractive,  including  the  whole 
group  of  crabapples.  There  also  are 
many  striking  berried  shrubs  and 
trees,  such  as  pyracantha,  dogwood, 
snowberries,  hawthorns  and  euony- 
mus. 

Your  local  nurseryman  can  advise 
on  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  will 
have  several  of  these  characteristics 
that  make  them  interesting  for  more 
than  one  season. 
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THE  BEST  SHRUB 
FOR  EVERY  j 
SITUATION 

By  George  W.  Kelly 


TO  help  everyone  select  the  appr 
priate  shrub  for  every  purpc  I 
we  have  taken  a  typical  new,  sm,  I 
home  and  shown  you  by  pictures  he  j 
this  place  has  used  appropriate  shrut  I 
then  we  have  given  lists  of  othjl 
shrubs  which  might  be  used  und  I 
similar  circumstances  but  for  slight  1 
different  effects.  This  will  allow  e  I 
ery  one  to  select  just  the  size,  chil 
acter,  color  of  bloom  and  other  chi  J 
acteristics  that  will  be  suitable  f  J 
the  effects  wanted  and  the  individi  I 
preferences.  , 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Vogt,  of  30  jl 
South  Colorado  Boulevard,  for  I 
lowing  us  to  use  their  home  as 
example  which  may  help  many  othe  j 
This  place  is  outstanding  among  ot  I 
ers  of  the  same  size  and  age  becai  j 
it  was  first  carefully  planned  by  M  1 
Vogt,  then  the  soil  well  prepared  a  ] 
each  plant  selected  with  care  to  jl 
its  particular  place. 

1.  Shrubs  for  a  Tall,  Inforn  J 
Screen  (6  to  8  feet). 


Some  of  the  tall  shrubs  actua 
used  here  were  Persian  Lilac,  T! 
tarian  Honeysuckle,  Nanking  Cher 
Redtwig  Dogwood  and  several  ^ 
burnums.  Shrubs  that  might  he 
been  used  would  include  the  folio 
ing: 


Gray  Dogwood 
Privet 
Euonymus 
Serviceberry 
Redleaf  Rose 
Manchu  Cherry 
Hoptree 
Nannyberry 


Redtwig  Dogwoocf] 
Beautybush 
Mock  Oranges 
Buckthorn 
Common  Lilac 
Chokecherry 
Sumacs 
Arrowwood 


Cuts  to  left,  from  top  to  bottom  ref  err  ? 
to  situations  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 


Shrub  Willows  Native  Mountain 

Bush  Honeysuckles  Siberian  Peashrub 

Redleaf  Plum  Ninebark 

Flowering  Plum  Late  Lilac 

Highbush  Cranberry  Tamarix 

Snowball  Hawthorns 

2.  Tall  Shrubs  to  use  as  Specime 
or  in  prominent  places. 

The  shrub  pictured  is  a  Pussy  W 
low  and  others  might  include: 
Ginnala  Maple  Washington 

Wahoo  (Euonymus)  Hawthorn 
Wayfaringtree 

(Viburnum) 

Thimbleberry 
Pauls  Scarlet 

Hawthorn 
French  Hybrid  Lilacs 

3.  Tall  plants  suitable  to  make 
clipped  hedge  6  to  8  feet  high. 

Fiere  were  used  Tamarix,  Siber: 
Peashrub  and  Mock  Orange.  Not 
tually  clipped  as  yet  in  this  pictu 
but  they  might  have  been,  and 
following  might  also  be  used: 


Flowering  Plum 
Rose^acacia 
Hardy  Buddleia 
Tree  Lilac 
Redleaf  Rose 


Russianolive 
Bush  Honeysuckle 
Persian  Lilac 
Hawthorns 
Oneseed  Juniper 


Chinese  Elm 
Buckthorn 
Siberian  Peashrub 
Privet 

PfiUer  Juniper 


4.  Medium  Fieight  Shrubs  (3  t< 
feet)  used  as  an  informal  border. 

Below  is  a  list  of  shrubs  that  wo 
do  well  in  such  a  place: 


Redtwig  Dogwood 
Shrub  Roses 
Thimbleberry 
Korean  Spirea 
Alpine  Currant 
Flowering  Almond 
Flowering  Quince 
Golden  Currant 
Sorbaria 


Mugho  Pine 
Cotoneaster 
Spirea  arguta 
Gooseberries 
Dwarf  Ninebark 
Spirea  Vanhouttei 
Lemoine  Mock 
Orange 

PfiUer  Juniper 


Rock  Spirea 

5.  Medium  height  shrubs  for  pr<| 
inent  places  or  specimens. 

Actually  here  Pfitz,er  Junipers  wjc 
used  to  give  a  year  ’round  eff  h 


Shrubs  that  might  have  been  up 
include : 

Winged  Euonymus 
Austrian  Copper 
Rose 

Lilac  Honeysuckle 
Korean  Barberry 
Hybrid  Mock  Orange 


Forsythia 
Korean  Spirea 
Redleaf  Rose 
Apache  Plumes 
Thimbleberry 


Cuts  on  left,  from  toft  to  bottom,  refer  f§ 
to  situations  4,  5  and  6. 


T 


6.  Medium  height  shrubs  to  be 
ipped  for  a  hedge. 

In  the  picture  a  wooden  fence  has 
:en  used  to  screen  the  compost  pile 
om  the  rose  garden.  A  hedge  of 
ie  following  material  clipped  3  to 
feet  high  would  be  also  effective: 
•ivet  Lemoine  Mock 

otoneaster  Orange 

lpine  Currant  Columnberry 

areas  .  Pfitzer  Juniper 

warf  Ninebark 

7.  Shrubs  for  a  low,  Informal 
mndary  (under  3  feet). 

For  this  effect  as  a  border  to  the 
jont  terrace  Tamarix  Leaf  Juniper 
1  ve  been  used.  One  of  the  following 
light  have  been  used  in  this  or  sirrn 
i|.r  locations  with  good  effect: 

Leadplant 
Russian  Almond 
Japanese  Barberry 
Bush  Cinquefoil 
Wild  Roses 
Wild  Gooseberry 
Snowberry 
Tamarixlcaf  Juniper 


! ndcherry 
moine  Mock 
jOrange 
Jpine  Currant 
Wrf  Peashrub 
bralberry 
lobell  Spirea 
Idleaf  Barberry 
hribunda  roses 

8.  Low,  Formally  Clipped  Hedge. 
Here  Floribunda  roses  have  been 
led,  but  one  of  the  following  might 
t!  effective  under  similar  situations: 
Idense  Privet  Dwarf  Ninebark 

Olumnberry  Spirea  arguta 

Jmoine  Mock  Dwarf  Peashrub 

Grange  Japanese  Barberry 

/pine  Currant 

|9.  Shrubs  for  Shady  Places. 

Here  Forsythias  have  been  used 
dectively.  Other  shrubs  that  might 
fve  been  used  include: 


Lsythia 
Herberry 
Murnum  carlesi 
Foes  aurem 
flvet 

fowberry 

Ipneysuckles 


Euonymus 

Viburnum  dentatum 

Hydrangea 

Currants 

Dogwood 

Coralberry 

Mock  Orange 


Cts  on  right  referring  to  situations  7,  S 
ol  9. 


“Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens ” 

by  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Enver,  Colo.  SPruce  5509 


10.  Shrubs  for  Hot,  Dry  or  Aik 
line  Places  (such  as  south  of  a  hou 
or  on  the  plains) . 

The  picture  shows  annuals  and  pi 
ennials  being  used  until  Suita! 
shrubs  can  be  found.  Below  are  sor 
things  that  might  have  been  used: 


Sumac 

Buckthorn 

Wild  Plum 

Chokecherry 

Elderberry 

Lilacs 

Buffaloberry* 
Cotoneaster 
Matrimony  Vine 
Flowering  Quince 
Althea 
Forsythia 
Leadplant 
Japanese  Barberry 


Bush  Honeysuckles 
Tamarix 
False  Indigo 
Privet 

Siberian  Peasbrub 
Snowball 
Flowering  Quince 
Rock  Spirea 
Oldman  Worm  woe 
Shrub  Roses 
Snowberry 
Yucca 
Coralberry 
Bush  Cinquefoil 


11.  Vines  for  a  fence  or  trellis 
the  sun  (twining  or  needing  si 
port) . 

Here  are  shown  climbing  ros 
Other  suitable  things  would  incluc 


Climbing  Roses 
Silverlace  Vine 
Wild  Grape 
Bittersweet 
Engelmann  Ivy 


Clematis 
Honeysuckles 
Trumpet  vine 
Wisteria 
Hopvine 


12.  Vines  to  cling  to  a  wall 
the  north.  (Not  illustrated.) 

English  Ivy  Boston  Ivy 

Euonymus 

13.  Shrubs  to  use  in  the  Moi 
tains,  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  9,( ) 
feet.  (Not  illustrated.) 

TALL 

Bush  Honeysuckle 
Highbush  Cranber 
Shrub  Willows 
Siberian  Peashrub 
Redtwig  Dogwooc 

MEDIUM 

Shrub  Roses 
Golden  Currant 
Rock  Spirea 

LOW  ! 

Bush  Cinquefoil  < 
Sandcherry 
Alpine  Currant  j  j 

I 

Cuts  on  left  referring  to  situations  10  y 
and  14. 


I 


Chokecherry 

Lilacs 

Hawthorns 

Serviceberry 

Nannyberry 

Korean  Spirea 
Wax  Currant 
Thimbleberry 

Gooseberries 
Snowberries 
Low  Ninebark 
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14.  Ornamental  Plants  which  also 
irnish  edible  fruit  for  human  use. 
sed  here  is  Crabapple.  Other  plants 
jiight  include: 


'abapples 
!  himbleberry 
:  jrrants 
'rapes 
ulberry 
derberry 


Gooseberries 

Chokecherry 

Plums 

Buffaloberry 
Nanking  Cherry 
Sandcherry 


15.  Shrubs  having  fruits  to  attract 
rds  and  add  color  in  Fall.  All  the 
>ove  and  the  following: 


irberry 
jonymus 
i  nipers 
'  imacs 
I  Otoneaster 
oneysuckles 
;  ussianolive 
i  ackthorn 
i  oralberry 
ercules  Club 


Roses 

Pincherry 

Engelmann  Ivy 

Mountainash 

Viburnums 

Dogwood 

Hackberry 

Privet 

Hawthorns 

Snowberries 


16.  Shrubs  to  give  Fall  Color: 

imacs  Ginnala  Manic 

irberry  Engelmann  Ivy 

otoneaster  Shrub  Roses 

;  lonymus  Viburnums 

17.  Shrubs  for  color  of  bloom: 


Yellow 

>rsythia  Flowering  Currant 

berian  Peashrub  Bush  Cinquefoil 

irub  Roses 


Pink 

owering  Almond 
janking  Cherry 
lacs 

meysuckles 

Lautybush 


ureas 


and  Red 

Flowering  Quince 
Apples 
Roses 

Rosemcacia 

Althea 

White 


perries 
jiburnums 
Jock  Orange 


Sorbaria 

Snowball 

Plums 

Ninebark 


Mountainash 

Privet 

Thimbleberry 

Elderberry 


Specializing  in  All 
Types  of 

Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 

HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203  FR  5903 


Michigan  “Pete” 

Your  Garden  Helper 
says: 

USE  GENUINE 
BACTI-VATED* 

MICHIGAN 

PEAT 

NATURE'S  FINEST  SOIL  BUILDER 


•  Conserves  moisture 

•  Keeps  soil  from 
crusting 

•  Eliminates  need  for 
cultivating 

•  Gives  neat,  tidy 
appearanco 

•  Adds  valuable 
humus  to  soil 

for  ORDERS  or 

further  information 


MICHIGAN  PEAT 

853  St.  Paul  Denver,  Colo. 


Opening  of  Our 

NEW  MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Lawn  Mowing,  Flower  Bed  Work 

Inquire  About  Our  Yearly  Contract  Including  Snow  Removal 

Trees,  Shrubs,  New  Lawns,  Etc. 

THE  IDEAL  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 

706  SOUTH  LINCOLN  SPRUCE  3131 


Cosmos,  a  popular  tall  annual. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ANNE  AT 

AND  PERENNIALS  | 

By  Mrs.  Rose  Tuggle 


rfTHOSE  who  study  horticulture 
know  the  difference  between  an¬ 
nuals,  perennials  and  biennuals,  how¬ 
ever,  to  clear  up  this  matter  some 
more  and  answer  questions  about 
what  or  why  is  it  an  annual  I  will 
try  to  explain  a  few  facts  regarding 
this  subject. 

Perennial  Poppies  now  may  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  colors. 


A  great  many  plants  are  con  - 
ered  annuals  because  they  are  t 
hardy  enough  to  live  through  the  v  - 
ter,  so  complete  the  life  cycle  of  gr<  j- 
ing  and  blooming  and  producing  s  j  j 
in  one  season. 


Results  of  experiments  in 
United  States  Department  of  A 
culture  show  the  following: 


e 


There  are  plants  which  will  gi 
but  not  bloom  because  the  days 
either  not  long  enough,  or  too  l 
and  other  times  the  days  are 
long  or  short  enough  for  them 
bloom,  but  do  not  grow.  This  sou 
rather  complicated  but  will  clear  it 
up  as  we  go  on.  The  daylight  he 
have  much  to  do  with  the  bloorr 
or  not  blooming  of  plants.  They 
bloom  where  the  number  of  dayl: 
hours  are  just  right.  For  insta: 
the  poinsettia,  chrysanthemum  or 
mos  must  have  short  daylight  ho 
Plants  like  iris,  peony  and  otl 
must  have  long  daylight  hours.  E 
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Jant  seems  to  require  a  different 
igth  of  time  in  which  to  grow  and 
produce  flowers  and  seed.  Long 
cys  are  needed  for  leaf  growth, 
.sort  days  for  blooming  and  seed  pro 
action.  Poinsettias  and  chrysanthe^ 
um  should  be  protected  from  long 
(ylight  hours  in  order  to  bloom. 

Perennials  need  a  long  period  of 
owing  and  daylight  before  they  will 
iwer,  so  it  takes  two  years  before 
zy  bloom.  Biennuals  also  need  many 
(ylight  hours  before  the  conditions 
it  just  right  for  them  to  bloom. 

This  explains  why  some  plants 
30m  when  they  are  either  very  short 
(  very  tall  or  not  at  all. 

So  we  find  that  the  heights  and 
homing  period  of  a  plant  is  often 
(jtermined  by  the  varying  length  of 
(ylight. 


FEED  ROOTS  X 

G-R-A-D-U-A-L-L-Y  ♦ 

USE  Sup-Ro  i 

FERTILIZER 

NO  BURN  •  NO  ODC.i 
4  GOES  TWICE  AS  FAR 

a*  Better  Dealers  Recommend 

T  SUP-RO 

V 


SPRING  IS  HERE! 

Order  Your  Roses  for 
April  Delivery 

Alameda  Nursery,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 
WEst  5-3528 


For  more  leisure--- Tomorrow, 
See  NORD—  Today! 

Nord's  Automatic  Lawn 
Sprinkler  Systems,  Precision 
Designed  and  Engineered. 

Sprinkler  Systems  are  not  a 
side  line  with  us,  but  our 
exclusive  business. 

NORD  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

1500  Dahlia  Street  DE  5021 

We  Have  a  Very  Good  Proposition 
for  Landscape  Men  as  Dealers 


'Tlu'vz&uey 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


gaai 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 


Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
325  W.  Sixteenth  Ave. 


Phone  BE  7-0446 
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COMMUNITY  GARDEN 
CLASSES  IN  MARCH 

As  previously  announced  there  will 
be  a  series  of  community  garden 
Classes  in  the  outlying  areas  of 
Greater  Denver  during  March.  These 
will  be  conducted  by  Herbert  Gundell, 
Denver  County  Agent,  George  W. 
Kelly,  Horticulturist  for  the  Colorado 
Forestry  and  Horticulture  Assn.,  and 
Patrick  J.  Gallavan,  Denver  Assistant 
City  Forester. 

All  are  invited.  This  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  home  owners  new 
and  old  to  learn  the  essentials  of  gar¬ 
den  practice  and  the  use  of  suitable 
plants  in  this  area.  The  schedule  of 
times  and  places  follows: 

Tuesdays,  March  2,  9,  16,  23,  at 
Garden  Home  Grange,  1120  So.  Irv¬ 
ing  St. 

Wednesdays,  March  3,  10,  17,  24, 
at  University  Park  School,  E.  Iliff 
Ave.  and  So.  St.  Paul  St. 

Thursdays,  March  4,  11,  18,  25,  in 
Hoffman  Heights,  Vaughn  St.  School, 
E.  13th  Ave.,  and  Vaughn  St., 
Aurora. 

Fridays,  March  5,  12,  19,  26; 

Wheatridge  Grange;  on  W.  38th. 
Ave.,  next  to  Wheatridge  High 
School. 


One  of  the  problems  of  nursery¬ 
men  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
prompt  filling  of  orders  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  spring  sales  season.  Early 
ordering  by  home  owners  not  only 
will  help  solve  this  problem  to  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  the  Association  says, 
but  the  early  purchaser  will  have  a 
better  selection  from  which  to  choose. 


Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

RED  RICH  and  WAYZATA  both  very  sweet. 
Evermore  and  Brilliant  heavy  bearers,  also 
three  others. 

LANCASTER 

8600  W.  13th  Ave.  BEImont  3-2304 


Mar.,  19 


Very  Popular! 

Double  Camellia— Flowered 

BEGONIAS] 

Belgium  Grown 

Large  size  1  Yz  to  2  in.  tubers  in 
glamorous  colorings  of  Copper,  Red,  i 
Pink,  Yellow,  Orange  and  White.  J 

1 5  tubers,  5  separate  colors,  our 
selection,  not  mixed. 

$2.25  Postpaid 

Your  selection,  Doz.  $2.10  postpaid  ' 

Western  Seed  Co.  j 

1425  15th  St.  Denver  ,  I 

Phone  TAbor  4255 

Beautiful  Big  Catalog  Free 


You  Are  Cordially  Invited 
to  Visit  the  New 

BARTELDES 
GARDEN  CENTER 

East  40th  Ave.  and  Jackson 

Largest,  most  complete  gardener’s 
store  and  nursery  in  the  West.  Every¬ 
thing  fur  the  home  gardener. 

PAX 

Kills  crahgrass,  night  crawlers — also! 
a  good  fertilizer.  Apply  5  lbs.  to) 
100  sq.  ft. 

80  lbs.  $9.25  40  lbs.  $5.25 

20  lbs.  $3.00 


Phone  Florida  7361 


E.  40th  Ave.  &  Jackson  St. 
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Complete  Line  of  Fertilizers 
and  Nursery  Stock 

Barnyard,  Milorganite;  Loma, 
Vigoro,  Soil  Booster,  Pax 

Garden  Flower,  Vegetable  and 
Grass  Seeds 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP.  2350  SP.  7768 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1 6th  Street 

For  Easter — Corsages,  cut  flowers, 

blooming  plants  and  singing  birds. 

For  your  garden — Seeds,  bulbs,  rose 
bushes,  and  full  line  of  garden 
supplies. 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

MRS.  L.  B.  SHELBY,  Garden  Consultant 


lyPONe* 

SOLUBLE  PLANT  FOOD  COMPLETE  luynnuSA 


irows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water’ 

imply  dissolve  and  water  all  your  house 
lants,  garden  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs 
nd  lawn.  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can't 
upply  send  $1  for  1  lb.  Makes  100  Gals' 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM.  CO.,  Copley,  Ohio,  U.S.A 


’ie  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

177  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


Our  NEW  SPRING  PLANTING 
GUIDE  is  ready. 

Sent  free  on  request. 

THE 


<  14 


pi*  m  i 


1515  CHAMPA 


>;o  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora  •  EM  6-9513 


WE  BUILD 

Distinctive  Rock  Gardens  and  Design 
Useful  and  Beautiful  Outdoor  Living 
Rooms  and  Foundation  Plantings. 

Call  us  for  Top  Quality  Roses,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc. 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  Ave.  GRand  4366 


SIMPSON  SEED  COMPANY 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Perennials,  Roses, 
Fertilizers,  Insecticides 

Daily  Delivery  Service  in  Denver 
and  Suburban  Areas  on  Orders 
of  $2.00  or  more. 

Ask  for  our  Spring  Catalog 

1525  Champa 

CHsrry  1817  MAin  2778 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 


Have  Your  Dormant  Spraying 
Done  Now 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 


Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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WE  NEED  WILDERNESS 

By  Sigurd  Olson 

Wilderness  to  the  people  of  America  is  a  spiritual  necessity,  an  antidote  to  the 
high  pressure  of  modern  life,  a  means  of  regaining  serenity  and  equilibrium. 


HAVE  found  that  people  go  to 
■  the  wilderness  for  many  things, 
ut  the  most  important  of  these  is 
erspective.  They  may  think  they 
d  for  fishing  or  the  scenery  or  com' 
anionship,  but  in  reality  it  is  some' 
ling  deeper.  They  go  to  the  wilder' 
ess  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  I 
imetimes  feel  as  though  they  had 
ane  to  another  planet  from  which 
ley  can  watch  with  cool  detachment 
le  fierce  and  sometimes  meaningless 
:urryings  of  their  kind.  Then  when 
le  old  philosophy  of  earth'oneness 
>turns  to  them,  they  realize  that 
ace  again  they  are  in  tune  with  sun 
id  stars  and  all  natural  things,  and 
ith  that  knowledge  comes  happiness 
id  contentment. 

I  believe  this  need  of  wilderness  is 
lherent  in  most  of  us,  even  those 
:emingly  farthest  removed  from  it 
y  civilized  living.  The  cities  may 
iver  it  up,  make  us  forget  tern' 
orarily;  but  deep  underneath  is  an 
iherent  urge  for  naturalness. 

City  life  is  artificial.  Because  arti' 
ciality  leads  to  a  sense  of  unreality 
id  frustration,  unhappiness  often  re' 
ilts.  That  is  the  price  a  people  pays 
ir  high  technological  success,  and 
lat  is  the  reason  an  intelligent,  think' 
lg  people  knows  that  unless  it  can 
reak  away  and  renew  its  contact 
nth  a  slow'moving  natural  philoso' 
hy,  it  will  lose  its  perspective  and 
irget  simplicity  and  wholesomeness. 

In  recognition  of  this  now  almost 
eneral  need  of  our  people,  the  Na' 
ion  Park  Service,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
ervice,  and  the  various  states  have 
wisely  set  aside  many  areas  that  may 
e  classed  as  wilderness — areas  dedi' 
ated  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all. 


Yet  we  see  commercial  interests  con' 
stantly  at  work,  backed  by  powerful 
lobbies — interests  calling  for  the  cut' 
ting  of  the  last  stands  of  virgin  tim' 
ber,  the  exploitation  of  the  last  urn 
touched  reserves  of  the  continent. 
They  make  the  preservation  of  wild 
country  a  battle,  and  place  the  com' 
paratively  small  reservations  we  have, 
in  constant  jeopardy.  This  element 
in  our  population  makes  necessary 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
government  agencies  in  charge  of  our 
parks  and  forests,  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  those  organizations  that  urn 
derstand  what  is  at  stake.  The  reser' 
vations  already  created  are  woefully 
inadequate  to  meet  the  need  and  give 
to  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  of  wib 
derness  recreation.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  large  centers  of  popula' 
tion;  yet  it  is  here  that  the  need  is 
greatest  and  opposition  strongest. 

We  know  now  just  how  valuable 
these  fragments  of  the  old  America 
have  become  to  us  as  a  people.  We 
see  them  in  a  new  light  and  realize 
that  in  addition  to  being  museum 
pieces  of  the  past,  they  are  vital  to 
our  happiness,  and  they  are  invest' 
ments  in  national  character. 

To  give  the  people  of  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  renew  their  old 
associations  as  a  race,  to  find  them' 
selves  and  their  real  qualities,  to  re' 
juvenate  their  spirits  through  simple 
living  in  the  out'of 'doors,  is  the  real 
purpose  of  the  preservation  of  wilder' 
ness. 

Reprinted  from  Exploring  Our  National 
Parks  and  Monuments,  by  Devereux 
Butcher.  Published  by  the  National  Parks 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GROWING 


ROSES  FOR  FUN 


?Qo5e5 

Quote  from  Sappho: 

“Would  Jove  appoint  some  flower  to  reign 
In  matchless  beauty  on  the  plain, 

The  Rose,  mankind  will  all  agree 
The  Rose,  the  Queen  of  Flowers  should  be. 
The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  flowers, 
The  blush  of  maids,  the  eyes  of  flowers; 

Its  beauties  charm  the  gods  above; 

Its  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  love 
Its  foliage  wantons  in  the  air, 

Luxuriant  like  the  flowing  hair; 

It  shines  in  blooming  splendor  gay, 

While  zephyrs  on  its  bosom  play.” 

Quote  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

“Of  all  flowers, 

Methinks  a  Rose  is  best; 

It  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid; 

For  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gently, 
How  modestly  she  blows,  and  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes!  When  the  north 
wind  comes  near  her, 

Rude,  and  impatient,  then,  like  chastity, 

She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again, 
And  leaves  him  to  base  briers. “ 


Picture  on  front  cover  by  Pauline  Roberts  Steele;  Photo  on  opposite  page  of  rose, 
The  Doctor,  by  B.  Korphage;  Picture  on  back  cover,  Ami  Quinard,  by  B.  Kor phage. 


For  Fine  Nursery  Stock 

■rtw 

Green  cBorwers  N(u  rsery 

Member — American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
Colorado  Nurserymen’s  Association 


Price  List  on  Request 


So.  Colorado  Blvd.  at  Exposition 


RAce  0714 


jJn  cAffixLL--  Ajixap  Ojoux  Fctexcj ream. 


For  health 
For  beauty 
For  insect  resistance 

call 


(ScjinoL£  CJ’IZS.  -Cut, (Co. 


Member,  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


Office  Phone  KE  4776 


306-7  Enterprise  Building 


Denver ,  Colorado 


tyieevt  *7tucm& 
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No  Matter  What  You  Plant . . . 


A  MIRACLE 

Happens  In  Your  Garden 


When  You  Use 


erra-  Lite 

VERMICULITE 

Flowers,  Shrubs , 

f  \  UMJ  Vegetables  thrive  . . . 

Lawns  thicken ,  Trees 
are  healthier  when 
am.  you  "condition”  your 

soil  with 


Terra’- Lite 


TERRA-LITE  is  the  amazing  vermiculite  soil  conditioning 
medium  you've  read  about  that  loosens  soil  .  .  .  lets  air 
in  .  .  .  holds  and  releases  water  to  plant  roots  as  needed 
.  .  .  improves  fertilizer  action! 

TERRA-LITE  works  wonders  in  any  type  of  soil.  It  is  not 
a  chemical  but  a  mineral  taken  from  the  earth  itself!  Ideal 
for  starting  new  lawns  or  as  an  aerating  agent  for  old  lawns 
when  used  with  an  aerating  tool!  Try  TERRA-LITE  soon! 
It’s  economical  and  it  works  wonders  in  your  soil! 


AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  NEAREST 
GARDEN  SUPPLY  OR  HARDWARE  STORE 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti - 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M.  Walter 
Pesman. 

Secretary -Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 
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APRIL  SCHEDULE 

.pril  4,  Sunday.  Trip  to  Window 
Ledge  from  Squaw  Pass, 
pril  8,  Thursday.  Regular  Meeting 
of  Denver  Rose  Society  at  the  City 
Hall,  8  P.M. 

.pril  11,  Sunday.  Trip  to  Brook 
Forest. 

lay  1  to  May  5.  Natural  Bridges 
and  Monument  Valley.  Camp  out 
trip. 

lay  9,  Sunday.  Early  wildflower 
trip  to  Boulder.  Mr.  Pesman  leader, 
lay  25,  Sunday.  Circle  trip  to  Estes 
Park. 


NNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION - 
aturday,  April  24.  All  Kinds  of 
Plant  and  Garden  Supplies. 


THIS  SPECIAL  ROSE  ISSUE 

This  issue  specializes  on  roses,  their 
election,  planting  and  maintenance, 
he  opinions  and  experiences  of  some 
f  Colorado’s  best  rose  growers  are 
iven  here.  It  should  be  of  great  ben- 
fit  to  all  who  love  roses,  both  old- 
lmers  and  newcomers. 

The  material  has  been  assembled 
y  Vella  Hood  Conrad  for  the  Den- 
er  Rose  Society,  and  we  appreciatee 
ery  much  their  cooperation. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  al¬ 
most  twice  the  usual  number  of  pages, 
nd  the  single  copy  price  has  been 
it  at  50c.  We  are  confident  that 
nough  extra  copies  will  be  sold  to 


those  who  appreciate  roses  to  justify 
our  extra  expense  in  publishing  this. 
It  should  be  the  bible  of  Colorado 
Rose  growers  until  something  better 
is  printed.  It  should  make  a  very 
nice  gift  to  gardener  friends  on  all 
special  occasions. 


EDITORIAL  AND 
ADVERTISING  POLICY 

We  will  not  knowingly  accept  any 
advertisement  of  products  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  value  or  not  suitable  for  use 
in  this  area,  but  unless  complaint  of 
bad  products  or  bad  business  practices 
is  shown  us  we  can  not  reject  adver¬ 
tisements  offered  us.  By  accepting  an 
advertisement  we  in  no  way  indicate 
our  endorsement  of  the  firm  or  prod¬ 
uct,  but  we  do  believe  that  our  adver¬ 
tisers  are  definitely  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  average. 


LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN 
TOURS 

Look  and  Learn  Garden  Tours  have 
been  planned  this  year  for  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  26,  9:30-5:00;  Sunday, 
June  27,  1 :00-7 :00;  Saturday,  July 
24,  10:00-6:00;  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  9:30-5  :00. 

Will  each  one  who  knows  of  good 
gardens  suitable  to  be  shown  on  these 
tours  phone  or  write  Horticulture 
House  at  once  their  nominations  so 
that  a  schedule  can  be  made  up  very 
soon. 


CHERRY  LEARNS 


HOW  APRIL  SHOWER 
BRING  MAY  FLOWER 

i 

t 


T3EING  the  April  section  of  Cherry  Dendron’s  Garden  Diary.  Cherr 

garden  experiences  bring  in  her  easy-going  young  husband,  Red  D( 
wood  Dendron;  his  father,  Phil  O.  Dendron,  retired  farmer;  his  moth 
Rhoda  Dendron,  who  has  a  green  thumb  with  house  plants;  Cherry’s  fath 
T.  H.  U.  Green,  M.B.,  scientist;  and  her  mother,  Paris  Green,  modern  ; 
enthusiast. 

April  3.  All  last  night  the  wind  blew  and  this  morning  it  is  raining: 
cold  driving  rain  that  makes  me  want  to  stay  indoors  with  my  feet  in  frc 
of  the  fireplace.  That’s  an  idea.  I’ll  start  a  fire  in  the  fireplace.  ...  It  woi 
happen;  Eve  kept  the  kindling  box  full  of  dry  chips  all  winter  when  t 
weather  was  good,  and  now  it  is  empty  and  I  just  can’t  start  a  fire  w 
newspapers. 

Dad  braved  the  weather  and  came  by  in  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
was  complaining  about  the  bad  weather  and  he  took  time  to  explain  to  ] 
that  what  seemed  “bad”  for  me  might  be  good  for  all  the  trees  and  lawns  a 
flowers  outdoors.  He  went  into  detail  to  show  me  how  that  plants  we 
what  he  called  “soup  eaters”  and  must  have  all  their  food  in  soluble  form  - 
be  able  to  use  it.  He  explained  about  the  tiny  root  hairs  that  took  up  fo 
and  water  from  the  soil  and  sent  it  flowing  up  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  t 
leaves  where  it  was  transformed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  green  in  t 
leaves  into  food  usable  by  the  plant  and  later  by  animals.  This  was  a  fa? 
nating  story  and  helped  me  to  understand  why  we  must  care  for  plants  i 
we  do;  and  why  that  this  rain  in  April  made  conditions  right  for  flow ; 
in  May. 

April  4.  It’s  still  raining  this  morning  but  the  farmer  in  Dad  Dendr  i 
would  not  let  him  stay  indoors,  so  he  came  by  and  tramped  mud  all  over  j  ’ 
clean  floors.  I  told  him  about  some  of  the  wonderful  things  that  I  had  he?  I 
about  plant  growth  from  my  father  yesterday.  He  went  on  to  explain  so  : 
of  the  practical  applications  of  these  things  that  all  farmers  must  know  1) 
survive.  He  explained  why  that  we  must  keep  the  roots  of  all  plants  tit 
we  were  moving  covered  with  wet  burlap  or  soil  until  they  were  planted  ba  |, 
and  how  that  it  was  a  good  practice  to  cut  back  or  thin  out  shrubs  when  j; 
moved  them  so  that  we  would  give  the  roots  a  chance  to  catch  up  in  th: 
interrupted  work  before  having  to  maintain  too  many  branches. 

I  got  some  old  dusty  books  off  the  shelf  and  read  more  about  plant  grov  l 
and  tried  to  learn  the  meaning  of  words  that  I  have  been  hearing  lately  sii 
as,  photosynthesis,  chlorophyll,  carbondioxide,  transpiration  and  cambii . 
This  is  all  going  to  make  my  work  in  the  garden  more  interesting  next  sc  - 
mer  because  I  will  know  a  little  of  the  “why”  of  the  thing  that  I  have  prc  - 
ously  done  just  because  everyone  else  did  it  that  way. 

April  10.  We  have  actually  had  some  good  weather  for  a  few  days  ai 
this  morning  I  got  Red  to  help  me  prepare  a  place  to  plant  our  roses.  E  1 
came  by  and  wanted  to  help.  He  dug  down  about  a  foot  and  a  half  and  betji 
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)  run  into  sandy  subsoil  so  decided  that  our  drainage  was  all  right.  Then 
j  had  Red  throw  out  the  soil  two  spades  deep  all  over  the  area  of  our  new 
)se  bed.  He  thoroughly  miked  a  good  lot  of  peat  and  some  cow  manure 
ith  this  soil  and  then  threw  it  back.  Oh,  yes,  he  had  me  sprinkle  a  little 
iperphosphate  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  again  near  the  top.  He 
;plained  that  much  of  our  soil  lacked  phosphate,  but  that  this  plant  food  did 
pt  leach  into  the  soil  readily  from  the  top  so  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  down 
ito  the  soil  where  the  roots  could  reach  it  BEFORE  planting.  He  explained 
3w  gardeners  had  used  bone  meal  for  this  purpose  for  many  years,  but  that 
released  the  phosphorus  so  slowly  that  it  did  little  immediate  good.  He  did 
jt  let  us  put  any  fertiliser  of  any  kind  in  the  soil  where  it  could  come  in 
mtact  with  the  roots. 

By  noon  Red  was  so  exhausted  with  his  strenuous  bossing  of  the  job  that 
;  lay  down  after  his  lunch  and  slept  for  two  hours. 

April  1 1 .  The  roses  that  I  ordered  several  weeks  ago  were  delivered  yes- 
rday  and  from  all  I  have  been  learning  about  plants  I  thought  that  they 
iiould  be  planted  out  at  once.  Red  was  still  groaning  and  complaining  about 
is  back  so  I  unpacked  the  roses  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  covered 
lem  completely  with  moist  earth.  In  the  afternoon,  Dad  came  by  again  and 
got  him  to  help  me  plant  them.  He  was  very  particular  to  trim  any  dam¬ 
ped  or  broken  roots  and  to  spread  out  the  roots  carefully  on  a  mound  of 
>ft  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  that  Red  had  previously  dug.  I  held 
lem  (and  stuck  my  finger  on  a  thorn)  while  he  sifted  in  loose  soil  around 
lie  roots.  Then  he  took  the  nozzle  off  the  hose  and  worked  the  end  to  the 
pttom  of  the  hole  and  settled  the  soil  around  the  roots  from  the  bottom  up. 
ihen  he  filled  in  more  loose  soil  and  mounded  it  up  around  the  stems.  These 
!)ses  have  nice  plump  stems  and  freshdooking  roots,  so  different  from  those 
y  neighbor  got  from  the  fruit  stand  in  June  last  year.  They  should  grow 
jell  and  be  happy. 

April  17.  We  had  a  few  spells  of  bad  weather  early  in  the  week,  but 
kat  is  all  gone  now  and  it  is  very  pleasant.  The  sun  began  to  feel  quite 
!arm  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  and  when  I  dug  in  the  soil  it  smelled  so 
'esh  and  clean  that  I  just  wanted  to  get  down  and  roll  in  it  like  a  horse. 

I  believe  that  this  week  end  we  will  seed  some  of  own  lawn  area  that 
!e  cleaned  up,  rough-graded  and  fertilized  earlier.  I’m  going  to  make  an 
d-fashioned  “Bee’'’  of  this  lawn  job  and  ask  Red’s  folks,  my  folks  and  the 
eighbors  to  come  over  and  help.  Then  us  women  folks  will  get  them  a  good 
■inch  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  getting  caught  up  on  our  talking.  We  will  let 
'lie  men  folks  do  the  heavy  dirt  moving  outside  (with  some  suggestions  from 
le  side-lines  of  course). 

The  men  decided  to  put  on  a  heavy  layer  of  some  stuff  that  they  called 
'peat  and  sheep”  and  then  hire  a  rototiller  to  work  it  in.  Atfer  lunch  they 
1  took  rakes  and  long  planks  that  they  called  “floats”  and  went  to  work 
p  the  fine  grading.  They  raked  off  all  the  rocks  and  rough  stuff  and  broke 
ip  most  of  the  clods,  then  they  really  bent  their  backs  and  smoothed  off  the 
iirface  until  it  looked  as  level  as  a  floor.  It  was  hard  work,  but  appeared  to 
p  fun  for  all  but  Red,  who  found  occasion  very  frequently  to  lay  down 
hd  squint  across  the  area  in  all  directions  to  see  if  there  were  irregular  places 
kat  needed  filling  in  or  leveling  off. 

April  18.  It’s  cloudy  this  morning  but  we  have  had  no  rain  lately,  and 
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luckily  no  wind  for  we  intend  to  seed  our  new  lawn  today.  Red  thoug; 
that  he  could  do  it  all  right  but  got  so  involved  and  exicted  that  I  took  tl 
job  over  and  by  bending  my  back  and  giving  a  good  flip  with  each  handf 
of  seed  I  got  it  rather  evenly  scattered.  Red  just  barely  dragged  the  rake  ov 
the  surface  then  and  spread  a  little  old  humus  over  the  top  and  started  I 
water  the  first  time  by  hand.  This  watering  turned  out  to  be  a  long  tedio , 
job  but  it  surely  looked  nice  when  it  was  all  done. 

We  all  went  over  to  Mother  and  Dad  Dendron’s  for  dinner  and  Moth 
Dendron  showed  us  how  her  tuberous  begonias,  that  she  had  started  in  fl?  ■ 
of  peat,  were  beginning  to  start  out  little  sprouts.  She  was  also  filling  sor  i 
shallow  boxes  with  loose  soil  getting  ready  to  plant  some  seeds  of  annu; 
for  next  summer’s  garden. 

April  24.  Again  we  had  a  few  stormy  days  early  in  the  week,  but  it 
warm  and  pleasant  today.  I  have  had  quite  a  time  since,  trying  to  keep  t 
surface  of  our  newly  seeded  lawn  moist  until  the  new  grass  comes  up.  I  I 
glad  that  the  “boys”  spread  a  little  layer  of  peat  over  the  surface  when  th 
were  all  through  so  that  it  holds  the  moisture  better  and  does  not  wash 
easily.  Mother  insisted  that  they  roll  the  lawn  when  they  were  all  througj  j 
She  thought  that  it  would  look  so  much  better  but  in  that  Dad  disagreed.  1  j  | 
said  that  it  would  pack  the  surface  and  make  it  harder  to  water.  Once,  he  g I 
his  way  and  we  are  glad  now  that  he  did. 

I  left  Red  “resting”  and  went  over  to  Mother’s  this  morning.  She  v 
bringing  in  twigs  of  Willow  and  Forsythia  to  set  in  water  to  try  to  get 
come  out  in  leaf  and  bloom  a  little  later.  Dad  had  phoned  some  arborist  tl 
he  had  seen  advertised  in  the  Green  Thumb  to  come  and  spray  his  trees 
and  when  necessary.  They  came  just  before  noon  and  sprayed  his  Americ 
Elm  trees  for  European  Elm  scale,  and  while  they  were  working  they  c] 
covered  some  oysteushell  scale  on  the  Lilacs  and  Dogwoods  and  so  gave  thf 
a  thorough  drenching  with  the  smelly,  oily  dope  that  they  were  using.  Tl 
promised  to  come  back  later  in  the  spring  and  take  care  of  the  spruce  a  - 
pine  trees  with  a  lime^sulphur  spray. 

April  25.  Mother  came  over  after  church  today  all  excited  about  sod  , 
ideas  that  she  had  about  planning  our  drapes  and  the  flowers  in  the  plan  • 
boxes  to  match.  It  might  not  be  such  a  bad  idea  at  that.  She  thought  tl : 
we  should  plan  our  indoor  and  oudoor  decorations  to  fit  together  and  carry  <  t 
one  “theme”,  as  she  called  it.  She  also  rattled  off  a  lot  about  Unity,  Balan , 
Rhythm,  that  I  couldn’t  understand.  Some  people  seem  to  be  able  to  arrarf 
artistic  and  satisfying  things  without  any  training  and  others  make  a  mjs 
of  things  after  they  learn  all  the  rules.  It  just  must  be  partly  instinct  all 
good  judgment.  I  just  know  when  I  like  a  thing  and  when  I  don’t  and  cajt 
tell  anyone  why. 

The  wind  came  up  this  afternoon  and  dried  out  our  new  lawn  about  ,s 
fast  as  I  could  water  it.  I  saw  a  few  blades  of  grass  just  peeking  through  soD 
of  the  house  where  it  was  warmer.  We’ll  have  a  good  green  lawn  yet.jl 
also  saw  some  sprouts  from  bulbs  peeking  through  the  dry  crust  on  the  s  - 
I’m  going  to  give  all  our  flower  beds  a  good  mulch  to  help  keep  the  soil  s  ' 
face  from  baking  and  hold  everything  back  a  little. 


ANNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION,  Saturday,  April  24. 
All  Kinds  of  Plants  and  Garden  Supplies. 
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MIRACLE  PLANT  FOOD 

If  it  weren't  for  RA-PID-GRO,  you  would  never  know  that 
trees  and  all  plants  love  their  food  fed  to  them  through  the 
foliage — a  real  meal,  balanced  perfectly  for  health  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

RA-PID-GRO  is  the  Pioneer  in  Foliage  Feeding  and  Liquid 
Plant  Foods. 

There  is  NO  substitute  for  RA-PID-GRO. 

RA-PID-GRO  is  a  formula  produced  by  the  greatest  plant 
food  chef  in  the  world. 

No  sick  or  weak  plants  or  trees  when  you  feed  RA-PID-GRO. 
Yes,  there  are  liquid  plant  foods  sold,  but  RA-PID-GRO 
has  no  competitors. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 

RA-PID-GRO  is  economical — 1  lb.  makes  147  lbs.  of 
de  luxe  plant  food,  and  every  drop  is  real  food  for  your  trees 
and  plants. 

Stop  at  Your  Favorite  Garden  Store  Today ,  and  Buy  a  Pound  of 
RA-PID-GRO.  You  Will  Never  Use  Any  Other. 

RA-PID-GRO  CORPORATION 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Distributors 

Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  E.  40th  Ave.  and  Jackson  St.,  FL  7361 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Seed  Co.,  1325  15th  St.,  MA  6134 
The  Western  Seed  Co.,  1425  15th  St.,  TA  4255 
The  Parker  Company,  4655  Colorado  Blvd.,  FL  3536 
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THE  DENVER  ROSE  SOCIETY 

By  Lou  Appeldorn 


T>OSES  have  been  the  common  de" 
nominator  of  many  worthwhile 
things.  Mr.  A.  T.  Green,  a  true 
rosarian,  realized  this  and  took  his 
list  of  Denver  members  from  the 
American  Rose  Society  list  of  1947, 
and  called  personally  on  all  those 
members  in  behalf  of  roses  and  or* 
ganizing  a  local  society. 

In  the  summer  of  1947  they  met 
at  Horticulture  House  and  organized 
The  Denver  Rose  Society.  Mr.  Green 
was  elected  president  to  serve  the  re- 
maining  year  and  was  also  elected 
president  for  1948.  Membership  dues 
at  that  time  were  $1.00  and  when 
additional  things  were  to  be  done  the 
members  came  through  • —  through 
with  help,  be  it  moral,  physical  or 
financial.  Both  Mr.  Slagle  and  Mr. 
Stovall  must  be  credited  here.  ProR 
ably  the  most  spectacular  show  ever 
given  by  the  society  was  engineered 
by  Mr.  Slagle.  A  group  of  29  ex" 


hibitors  drew  a  crowd  of  some  10,0' 
people. 

The  history  of  the  organization 
far  as  available  records  go,  show  tl 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  £ 
cie ty  had  a  membership  of  44.  Pre 
dents  served  in  the  following  suco 
sive  order:  Mr.  Jack  Withers,  1 94 j 
Mr.  A.  E.  Albera,  1950;  Mr.  Maur: 
Marshall,  1951;  Mr.  Jack  Faust,  19‘ 
Mr.  Faust  did  much  toward  the  so 
ety  becoming  of  age.  A  year  bo 
was  printed,  with  a  slogan  ”Le 
Grow  Roses  for  Fun,”  and  the  me 
bership  roster  boasted  177  membe 
A  tribute  to  Mr.  Faust’s  untiri 
work  in  behalf  of  the  society. 

At  the  annual  dinner  held  in  N 
vember,  1952,  Mr.  L.  W.  Appeldc 
was  installed  as  the  newly  elect 
President;  Mrs.  N.  B.  Walters,  Fi 
Vice  President;  Mr.  Clyde  Learns 
Second  Vice  President,  and  Mrs.  I 
Wilson,  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Rose  shows  have  been  one  of  l! 
major  events  of  interest.  Beginni 
with  one  show  in  the  fall  of  19 
and  going  to  two  shows  a  year 
1951,  1952,  and  1953,  a  tradition  lj> 
been  established.  Interest  and  me! 
bership  continue  to  grow.  In  Feb 
ary,  1953,  the  American  Rose  Sc 
ety  presented  the  local  society  w!i 
a  charter  as  an  affiliate  of  the  i 
tional  society.  Mr.  E.  O.  Nord 
elected  Rocky  Mountain  district  n 
resentative  and  five  consulting  rosd' 
ans  appointed.  Two  successful  she  3 
were  held  in  1953  with  the  numk 
of  exhibitors  and  public  interest 
creasing. 

The  annual  dinner  for  1953  \ 
outstanding  both  as  to  appointme 
and  attendance.  Our  secretary 
ported  a  total  membership  of  i  - 
members.  Mr.  Appeldorn  was  - 
stalled  as  the  “new'old”  presided 
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Jfficers  installed  to  serve  with  him: 
dr.  Charles  Vollick,  First  Vice  PresL 
ent;  Mrs.  Ray  Turnure,  Second  Vice 
'resident,  and  Mrs.  Lee  Wilson  re' 
lected  and  installed  Secretary 'Treas' 
rer. 

The  year  1954  promises  to  be  a 
>d  letter  year  for  the  society. 
Trough  the  efforts  of  some  of  our 
oyal  members  and  members  of  the 
iotanical  Foundation  the  first  Botarn 
:al  Garden  and  Rose  Arboretum  in 
)enver’s  history  will  become  a  reab 
;y.  The  aboretum  will  eventually 
onsist  of  some  8000  roses  in  care' 
ully  prepared  artistic  beds  with  a 
ieautiful  surrounding  of  scores  of 
ptanical  plantings  backdropped  by 
ie  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

This  Rose  Garden  should  prove  an 
verlasting  living  tribute  to  that  small 
roup  of  men  and  women,  who  in  the 
iimmer  of  1947  met  with  a  common 
urpose  in  mind,  that  of  growing 
igger  and  better  roses  for  fun,  by 
he  medium  of  an  organisation,  “The 
)enver  Rose  Society.11 


EVERETT  0.  NORD 

Director,  Rocky  Mountain  District 

Mr.  Nord  is  a  landscape  architect 
nd  sprinkler  engineer;  was  a  charter 
nember  and  organiser  of  the  Denver 
lose  Society,  past  President  of  Men’s 
parden  Clubs  of  Denver.  Now  As' 
ociate  Editor  of  MEGA,  the  Men’s 
harden  Clubs  of  America  magasine. 

He  has  assisted  in  the  developing 
>f  the  Municipal  Rose  Garden  at 
Tise,  Idaho;  has  been  rose  tester  for 
he  Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of  America 
nd  the  American  Rose  Society  at 
Denver  for  the  past  7  years;  planted 
losens  of  rose  gardens  in  all  the 
locky  Mountain  States,  and  gives 
oses  and  Rose  Society  memberships 
.way  to  encourage  love  of  the  rose. 


Mr.  Nord  is  a  writer,  lecturer  and 
accredited  Rose  Judge  of  the  AmerL 
can  Rose  Society,  and  has  been  a 
member  for  the  past  16  years.  He 
attends  all  the  national  meetings,  and 
has  judged  at  the  last  five  of  the  Na' 
tional  Rose  Shows  held  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Rose  Society.  At  present  is  or' 
ganising  plans  for  a  District  Rose 
Society  Meeting  and  Rose  Judging 
School  to  be  held  in  Denver  some 
time  in  the  fall  of  1954. 

Consulting  Rosarians 

Through  our  affiliation  with  the 
American  Rose  Society  we  have  the 
services  of  eight  local  consulting  Ro' 
sarians.  They  are  experienced  and 
willing  and  please  feel  free  to  call  on 
them  for  information. 

Dr.  John  A.  Bouslog,  6210  E. 


17th  Ave . FR  1920 

Mr.  A.  T.  Green,  285  E. 

Dartmouth  . SU  1-0307 

Mr.  E.  J.  Maynard,  2372 

South  High  . SP  4262 

Mr.  A.  E.  Albera,  782  Holly . FR  13  39 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Jones,  3241  E.  Ariz . RA  8338 

Mr.  Roy  Littlejohn,  5966  W. 

35th  Ave . BE  3-1261 

Mr.  Jack  Withers,  9230  Lombardi 

Lane  . BE  7-0022 
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LANDSCAPING  WITH  ROSES 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


UNTIL  recently  roses  were  thought 
of  primarily  as  a  “show.”  They 
were  carefully  herded  together  in  a 
special  rose  bed,  often  not  well  in¬ 
tegrated  in  the  garden.  When  their 
scarce  blooms  decorated  a  gaunt  leggy 
bush  here  and  there,  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  to  come  and  admire 
them.  June  was  the  “month  of  roses” 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  one  was 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  ground 
and  ungainly  plants. 

Colorado,  at  best,  was  not  to  be 
considered  good  rose  territory;  roses 
needed  extra  soil,  extra  care  and  were 
always  attacked  by  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  Let  Portland  and  Pasadena 
boast  of  their  roses,  where  nature  in¬ 
tended  that  roses  should  grow. 

Luckily  that  time  has  passed,  and 
is  now  gone  forever.  Many  things 
have  happened.  In  the  first  place  we 
now  have  gorgeous,  hardy  roses  of 
all  colors  and  descriptions,  roses  that 
do  well  in  Colorado,  without  eternal 
babying;  they  have  good  foliage,  and 
they  keep  blooming  into  November. 
In  the  second  place  new  types  of 
roses  have  been  developed  that  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  locations  in 
the  garden  —  not  only  primly  dis¬ 
played  in  a  rose  bed. 

So  now  the  landscape  architect  is 
pouncing  upon  them  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  What  an  opportunity:  to 
use  the  favorite  flower  of  all  mankind 
during  the  ages,  and  have  it  con¬ 
tribute  generously  to  the  all-around 
beauty  of  a  garden. 

Even  the  formal  rose  garden  can 
now  be  attractive  the  year  around. 
Some  of  the  new  patented  roses  have 
good-looking,  luxurious  foliage;  re¬ 
member  Peace,  and  Charlotte  Arm¬ 
strong,  Lowell  Thomas,  and  Mirandy? 
There  is  less  of  the  bare  soil  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  used  to  bother  many  of 
us  in  a  rose  bed. 


As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  son 
rose  lovers  are  now  willing  to  adir 
some  ground  cover  underneath  * 
get  away  from  all  the  bareness, 
have  seen  brown  oxalis,  and  low  swe 
alyssum,  both  of  which  do  not  cor 
pete  with  the  rose  itself,  but  act 
a  pleasant  background.  Shall  we  a 
mit  low  tulips  to  act  as  an  ear 
filler? 

In  the  five  following  items  tl 
landscape  effect  of  roses  must  satis 
the  gardener  who  wants  more  the 
just  a  “show.” 

1.  The  general  effect  of  a  gardt 
must  be  good,  and  never  marred  1 
poorly  designed  lines,  surfaces  ai 
textures. 

2.  Roses  must  do  more  than  ji 
provide  a  picture  during  one  mon 
of  the  year.  An  alVyear  effect  is 
be  sought  for;  even  in  some  of  t 
winter  months,  trellises,  for  instanc 
might  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

3.  Mass  effect  is  quite  import J[ 
that  is  why  the  floribundas  are  a  go 
send.  Lots  of  smaller  roses  blooi 
ing  at  the  same  time  may  do  more  f 
a  garden  than  a  few  beautiful  bloon 
no  matter  how  choice  if  looked 
individually. 

4.  Hardiness  is  imperative:  a  wea» 
ling  plant  may  get  sympathy,  nev 
admiration.  Gardens  are  judged,  r 
on  the  basis  of  well-meaning  effc 
but  a  hardboiled  result.  We  adm  1 
good  health. 

5.  For  good  landscape  effect  rod 
must  be  available  in  a  variety  j 
heights.  A  garden  is  looked  at  fre . 
a  number  of  viewpoints,  at  C) 
height,  not  looked  down  upon  as 
carpet.  That  is  why  these  tree  ro  5 
(just  beginning  to  be  tried  here)  ;  • 
drawing  attention:  that  is  why  clin 
ers  are  welcome,  carrying  the  eye  ;> 
away  from  the  ground. 


i 


Artistic  arrangement  of  roses  in  the  Robert  Stovall  garden. 


!  Now  for  some  special,  definite 
ints  on  the  use  of  roses  in  a  land' 
!:ape  way.  These  will  be  in  addition 
!)  the  welbknown  uses. 


For  a  Shrub  Border  we  can  use 
pth  old  and  new  types.  There  is 
p  reason  why  we  should  discard 
iich  old  stand-bys  as  Harrison's  Yeb 
j)W  rose,  Austrian  Copper  rose 
sometimes  called  Denver  University 
)se)  and  Father  Hugo’s  rose,  all  with 
riking  yellowish  blossoms  in  the 
|„ose  season.  A  double  hugonis  is 
'ported  as  the  Manchu  or  Korean 
.ose  (Rose  xanthina),  interesting  for 
Is  fruit  as  well  as  for  its  yellow 
towers. 


Rugosa  Roses,  with  their  glossy 
bodlooking  leaves,  come  in  various 
dors  of  white,  red  and  pink,  with 
ew  varieties  being  brought  out  re' 
ently.  They  are  a  pleasing  addition 
.)  the  shrub'border,  with  the  one 
rawback:  susceptibility  to  chlorosis 
i  this  climate.  We  should  try  out 
be  new  kinds. 

:  For  color  contrast  in  leaves,  the 
tedleaf  Rose  (R.  rubrifolia)  is  in' 


teresting;  its  flowers  are  worthless. 
Lipstick  is  a  European  introduction 
that  reaches  five  feet  and  has  clusters 
of  semi'double  pinkish  blossoms  all 
during  the  summer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  number 
of  good  hardy  roses  should  not  be 
used  in  the  front  of  the  shrub  border 
to  lighten  it  up.  Floribundas  are  par' 
ticularly  good  in  this  way. 

Ban\  Planting.  Instead  of  hard' 
tO'maintain  grass  banks  we  may  often 
create  a  woodsy  planting  of  scram' 
bling  roses,  such  as  the  Prairie  rose 
(R.  setigera),  Sweetbriar,  Meadow 
rose,  Wichuriana  rose  and  a  number 
of  our  native  roses.  Many  of  the  lat' 
ter  have  gooddooking  reddish  twigs, 
neat  pink  blossoms  and  good  fruit 
that  stays  on  most  of  the  winter. 
And  hardy!  Just  stick  in  a  few  roots 
here  and  there  and  forget  about  them; 
they’ll  surprise  you  even  if  you  neg' 
lect  them.  Even  climbing  roses  can 
be  used  in  bank  planting.  Many  a 
tourist  has  commented  on  the  display 
of  Paul’s  Scarlet  Roses  at  the  en' 
trance  to  Glenwood  Springs. 
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Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  so  little  has 
been  done  with  Rose  Hedges ?  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  modern  dwell" 
ings  often  require  low  hedges,  and 
seeing  how  anxious  we  are  to  get 
away  from  tedious  clipping  of  a 
hedge,  it  seems  that  Floribunda  Roses 
are  a  “natural.”  Else  Poulsen  is  par" 
ticularly  good,  it  is  a  free  bloomer, 
goes  well  in  mass,  and  requires  very 
little  care.  Fashion  is  giving  a  good 
account  of  itself.  Floradora  should 
be  tried  as  a  hedge.  Others,  a  bit 
smaller,  might  well  be  used  as  an 
edging,  even  for  a  good"sized  flower 
border. 

Well,  that  is  just  a  sample  of  the 


many  uses  roses  can  be  given  in  lane 
scaping.  Once  we  are  liberated  fror 
the  idea  that  a  rose  is  such  a  pre 
cious  thing  we  must  not  make  it  to 
“common,”  then  we  are  on  the  roa 
to  trying  roses  in  unorthodox  way 
and  in  unorthodox  places.  Doesn 
that  close  a  sort  of  cycle?  After  al 
the  old" fashioned  rose  appeared  in  ir 
timate  home  gardens;  it  was  the  flowe 
of  the  masses,  and  of  home  folks,  j 
would  be  almost  humorous  to  fin 
that  the  gorgeous  patent  roses,  starte 
as  high"priced  novelties  for  the  moc 
ern  aristocrat — should  turn  the  t; 
bles  and  be  one  of  the  means  whereh 
again,  the  rose  becomes  home  folk! 


TYPES  OF  ROSES 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard 


Pi  ID  you  know  that  the  rose  was 
given  the  title  “Queen  of  Flow" 
ers,”  2,600  years  ago?  Did  you  know 
that  as  early  as  4  B.C.,  the  Romans 
were  producing  roses  during  the  win" 
ter  in  what  we  would  term  a  hot" 
house?  Did  you  know  that  Mark 
Anthony,  during  his  historic  famous 
visit  to  Queen  Cleopatra  was  feted 
at  a  banquet  where  the  entire  floor 
of  the  hall  was  covered  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches  with  rose  petals? 

So  there  have  been  roses  and  roses 
for  many,  many  years.  And  they  are 
just  as  ever  precious  today.  Roses 
have  been  considered  sacred  and  sym" 
bolic.  The  rose  is  the  national  flower 
of  both  England  and  Persia.  Today, 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  grown 
more  than  ten  million  rose  stock 
plants.  More  than  40,000  blooms  are 
used  in  distilling  just  one  ounce  of 
Attar  of  Roses.  The  history  of  the 
rose  is  most  interesting.  It  is  the 
Queen  of  all  flowers  and  has  long 
been  a  universal  favorite.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lowly  garden  as  well  as 
in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy.  Roses 
can  be  enjoyed  in  a  garden  or  cut 


and  brought  indoors.  It  would  be  ii 
teresting  indeed  to  know  how  eac 
of  us  came  to  learn  about  roses.  , 
good  beginning  is  so  important. 

As  we  journey  through  the  garde 
let  us  first  acquaint  ourselves  with  tlj 
favorite  rose  TYPES.  There  are  aboi 
a  dozen  types  available  but  roses  ge: 
erally  are  classed  in  two  groups,  tho 
that  bloom  once  a  year,  usually  ear 
in  the  summer,  and  those  that  bloo 
throughout  the  summer. 

Centuries  of  horticulture  have  pr 
duced  and  developed  many  varied 
of  roses. 

Roses  can  be  grouped  into  a  sir 
pie  classification  with  three  ma  J 
classes:  shrub  roses,  climbers  and  beq 
ding  roses.  These  classes  can  be  fu 
ther  divided. 


First,  we  have  the  SFIRUB  rose;: 
In  this  group  are  the  familiar  Rugo' 


Hugonis  rose. 
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oses.  They  are  often  used  for  hedges 
id  borders.  They  can  be  used  in 
ace  of  shrubs.  They  are  the  old" 
ishioned  kinds  like  those  we  used  to 
ad  in  our  grandmother’s  gardens, 
hey  are  valuable  for  their  hardiness, 
ad  some,  such  as  Rugosa,  have  spiny 
ems  and  wrinkled  foliage.  As  a 
roup  they  are  usually  extremely 
ardy  and  require  very  little  if  any 
runing.  Some  of  these  are  known  as 
le  Damask,  Moss,  Cabbage,  French, 
:otch  or  Sweet  Briar  Roses.  The 
arrisons  Yellow  has  long  been  an  old 
ivorite  in  our  grandmother’s  gar" 
:ns.  The  Austrian  Copper  is  now 
popular  favorite  and  can  be  distin" 
uished  for  its  deep  copper  tones  and 
Ints  of  yellow.  It  is  a  large  shrub 
id  needs  lots  of  room  in  the  yard, 
hese  large  shrub  roses  are  not  to  be 
lanted  in  a  formal  rose  garden  but 
laced  among  the  regular  shrubs. 


Second,  we  have  the  BUSH  roses. 
These  are  the  regular  bedding  roses 
and  consist  of  the  prevailing  favorites, 
the  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Per" 
petuals,  Polyanthas,  Grandiflora  and 
Floribunda.  There  are  also  the  Mini" 
ature,  Fairy  or  Baby  Roses.  The 
nursery  catalogs  are  aglow  with  pic" 
tures  of  these  types  and  one  must  hide 
the  checkbook  to  restrain  oneself 
from  wanting  them  all. 

The  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  as  the  name 
suggests,  are  hybrids  resulting  from 
crosses  between  the  delicate  Tea  Roses 
and  the  old  favorite  Hybrid  Perpetu' 
als.  They  are  often  called  everTloom" 
ing  or  monthly  roses  because  of  their 
free"flowering  habit.  They  are  vigor" 
ous  in  growth  and  spectacular  in  their 
range  of  color  and  they  flourish  in 
gardens  throughout  the  entire  courn 
try.  The  list  is  long,  but,  for  a  few 
examples  we  find  in  the  pinks,  Helen 
Traubel,  Charlotte  Armstrong.  The 
reds,  Mirandy,  Nocturne,  Rubaiyat, 
Heart’s  Desire  and  Crimson  Glory. 
The  yellows,  Lowell  Thomas,  Sutter’s 
Gold  and  McGredy’s  Yellow.  The 
whites,  McGredy’s  Ivory,  and  Rex 
Anderson.  And  we  must  not  fail  to 
mention  one  of  the  outstanding  roses 
of  all  times,  Peace,  which  is  yellow 
with  a  pink  cast. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  is  a  large 
bush  rose  which  produces  one  crop  of 
bloom,  usually  in  June  or  July.  These 
perpetuals  grow  twice  the  height  of 
the  average  Hybrid  Tea.  They  are 
exceptionally  vigorous  and  produce 
many  large  blooms.  A  couple  of  these 
are  American  Beauty  and  Druschki. 
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The  Floribunda  is  considered  the 
large,  flowering  type  of  Polyantha. 
These  are  becoming  very  popular  in 
borders,  along  walks  or  drives.  They 
are  prolific  bloomers  and  are  grown 
in  most  of  the  colors  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose.  They  usually  grow  quite 
bushy  and  no  garden  should  be  with' 
out  them  because  of  their  wealth  of 
color  the  whole  summer.  They  are 
nice  for  cutting  but  do  not  have  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
A  few  good  ones  are  Ma  Perkins, 
Worlds  Fair,  Pinky,  Vogue,  Betty 
Pryor,  Elsie  Poulsen,  Summer  Snow 
and  Improved  Lafayette. 

The  Polyantha  rose  grows  like  the 
Floribunda  and  blooms  profusely  all 
summer.  It  also  grows  in  clusters  but 
where  there  would  be  a  single  flower 
on  a  Floribunda  you  will  find  clusters 
of  small,  tight  little  flowers  on  the 
Polyantha.  The  names  are  inter' 
changed  and  for  the  most  part  they 
are  all  called  Floribundas.  They  are 
also  used  as  borders  along  walks.  The 
Floribunda  group  needs  less  care  and 
time  than  the  Hybrid  Tea  and  are 
best  planted  in  groups.  A  few  Poly' 
anthas  are,  Gruss  An  Aachen,  Margo 
Koster,  Glori  Mundi  and  Chatillion. 


Apr.,  19'  j 

There  is  a  new  class  just  aboi  | 
ready  for  the  market  called  tl 
Grandifloras.  It  is  supposed  to  fit  :  ■ 
between  the  Hybrid  Tea  with  its  oi 
large  bloom  and  the  Floribunda  wii  i 
its  clusters  of  blooms.  This  shou 
prove  to  be  the  everblooming  dust 
with  larger,  more  uniform  flowei 
We  haven’t  yet  seen  them. 


Then  we  have  the  tiny  rose  call !  I 
the  Miniature,  Fairy  or  Baby  Ro:  | 
These  tiny  roses  vary  in  height  frc  1 
a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  ai 
are  especially  useful  for  edgings  alo;  i 
the  walk  or  in  rock  gardens.  Th 
are  freedowering  and  grow  equal 
well  in  pots  or  porch  boxes.  Mid^ 
is  the  tiniest  rose  (red)  and  Swej  \ 
Fairy,  an  apple  blossom  pink  with 
true  rose  fragrance.  They  are  ji 
right  for  a  thimble  arrangement. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  are  divid 
into  two  groups,  the  large  flowei  ! 
and  those  with  flowers  in  clustp. 
These  can  be  divided  into  four  grou  ,  ; 
the  semi'dimber  or  pillar  rose  a;l  I 
the  creeper  or  trailer  rose.  Amc '  ' 
the  large  flowered  we  find  the  N  J 
Dawn,  June  Morn  and  Sumn : 
Snow.  The  small  flowered  are  u 
old'fashioned  kinds,  the  Criira  i 
Ramblers  and  Dorothy  Perkins.  Tl  i 
we  have  the  Creeper  or  Trailer  Rc  j, 
Memorial  Rose  being  a  good  examp- 
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The  climbing  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  is 
.till  in  the  experimental  stage  in  this 
dimate.  The  bush  usually  grows  vig" 
>rously  but  has  few  blooms.  They 
ire  worth  the  experiment  if  one  has 
he  room.  We  still  recommend  the 
rood  old  standby,  Pauls  Scarlet,  a 
ovely  red  climber  that  is  to  be  found 
wer  so  many  porches  and  fences  in 
he  Denver  area.  True,  it  blooms 
just  once  in  the  spring,  except  for  an 
occasional  bloom,  but  that  once  is 
wreath-taking  with  its  riot  of  color. 
There  are  few  climbers  that  bloom 
throughout  the  summer. 


These  sketches,  by 
Pauline  Roberts 
Steele,  shozv  the 
comparative  sizes 
and  characters  of 
growth  of 
the  different 
classes  of  roses, 
also  the  differences 
in  character  of  the 
individual  blooms. 


The  TREE  ROSE  is  the  result  of 
budding  regular  hybrid  tea  roses  onto 
a  tall  understock.  They  can  be  grown 
in  Colorado  under  ideal  conditions 
but  they  must  have  extra  protection 
during  the  winter.  They  must  be 
carefully  wrapped  and  boxed  or  be 
taken  up  and  buried  deep  in  the 
ground.  They  are  really  too  much 
work  for  the  ordinary  gardener  and 
very  few  are  grown  here. 

When  buying  roses — BUY  ONLY 
THE  BEST!  Any  of  these  will  give 
a  world  of  enjoyment  with  only  a 
little  love  and  care.  Start  with  a  few 
bushes  but  DO  have  a  garden  of 
Roses. 


The  Golden  Rose  of  China,  Rosa  hugonis.  Photo  by  K.  N.  Marriage. 

FOUR  ROSES 

By  K.  N.  Marriage 


GARNETTE — Hybrid  polyantha,  double,  2  feet 
GROOTENDORST — Pink,  Rugosa,  semi-double,  3  to  4  feet 
HUGONIS — Briar,  yellow,  single,  6  feet 
MAX  GRAF — Hybrid  rugosa,  pink,  single,  1J4  to  2  feet 


ITH  plants,  and  upkeep  of  gar' 
dens,  leaping  ahead  in  cost  we 
are — or  should  be — careful  to  select 
our  plants  with  an  eye  to  their  lasting 
quality  and  their  ability  to  resist  ma- 
rauders  as  well  as  to  their  ornamental 
value.  The  above  four  come  out  high 
on  the  list. 

GARNETTE  is  a  more  glowing 
red  than  any  garnet  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Well-formed,  small  flowers, 
very  double  and  fragrant,  but  its  espe¬ 
cially  good  points  are  persistence  in 
blooming  and  persistence  in  keeping 
when  cut. 

PINK  GROOTENDORST,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Rugosa  hybrids,  its 
great  charm  is  its  color,  a  true  warm 
pink,  beautiful  under  dinner  table 
light  —  light,  not  candle  darkness. 
When  its  June  and  July  dash  of 
bloom  is  over  it  still  goes  on  trickling 
blooms  until  frost. 

HUGONIS,  Golden  Rose  of  China, 
another  of  those  introductions  from 
the  high  windy  plateaus  of  western 


China  that  feel  at  home  in  our  praii 
and  foothill  gardens.  Father  Hu 
Scanlon  little  knew  how  we  in  Col 
rado  would  be  singing  his  prais 
when  he  sent  a  few  seeds  of  this 
Kew  long  ago. 

Good  qualities :  well  -  formed 
inch  flowers — soft  yellow  rather  th 
golden — on  arching  branches,  decoi 
tive  small  leaves,  warm  brown  wint 
color  of  bark.  Makes  a  villainous 
thorny  hedge  if  needed  to  discoura 
unwanted  animals. 

MAX  GRAF,  a  bushy  vigorc 
trailer,  excellent  as  a  ground  cov 
Single  shapely  flowers  are  a  glowi 
pink  with  yellow  center.  This  ag£ 
is  a  dependable  “keep  out  fence.”  b 
I  haven’t  had  trouble  with  my  nei£ 
bors,  but  if  you  have,  these  are  ge 
tier  suggestions  than  an  obvious  a 
bristling  wire  fence. 

All  four  of  these  enjoy  good  : 
tions  as  well  as  their  regal  sisters  c 
one  is  a  mixture  of : 

1  part  peatmoss 
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1  part  rotted  dairy  manure 
3  parts  good  topsoil 
Krilium  according  to  directions  on 
antainer  or  to  generosity  of  your 
eart.  Too  bad  if  George  Kelly  is 
bliged  to  omit  this  plug.  Your  roses 


would  benefit  enormously — mine  did. 

Any  rose  with  Rugosa  blood  appre- 
ciates  an  extra  measure  of  peat  at  its 
roots  and  a  dash  of  aluminum  sub 
phate  worked  into  soil  surface  each 
year  in  May. 


GREAT  GRANDMOTHER  ROSE 


rHE  moss  rose,  with  its  great  furry 
buds  pictured  here  probably  has 


(history  that  goes  back  further  than 
ny  other  rose  in  the  state.  It  was 
rst  known  as  belonging  to  the  great- 
randmother  of  the  present  owner, 
To  lived  in  Duchess  County,  New 
rork.  It  was  taken  by  the  grand- 
jiother  when  she  later  moved  to 
lichigan  and  the  mother  brought  it 
i  Colorado  in  1875.  The  grand- 
lother  lived  to  be  96  years  old  and 
It  the  best  estimate  the  rose  must  be 
t  least  250  years  old.  It  may  have 
lckered  out  some  in  that  time  and 
is  possible  that  the  original  plant 


has  disappeared,  but  the  present  stems 
at  least  came  from  the  original. 

After  spending  some  time  in  a 
Denver  garden  the  owners  moved  to 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  took 
the  plant,  carefully  packed,  with 
them.  Some  years  later  it  was  moved 
back  to  a  Denver  garden  with  an 
immense  ball  of  earth  to  assure  its 
safe  transportation.  It  has  been  bloom¬ 
ing  cheerfully  and  persistently  in  Den¬ 
ver  for  many  years  now,  and  all  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  it  may  look  forward 
to  many,  many  years  of  life  and  of 
bringing  beauty  to  the  garden  of  its 
owner. 
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CLIMBING  ROSES 

By  John  S.  Bouslog,  M.D. 


COLORADO  is  a  state  of  quick 
temperature  changes.  It  chah 
lenges  those  of  us  who  love  to  gar¬ 
den  to  be  ever  in  the  quest  for  har¬ 
dier  plants  that  can  stand  these  rapid 
changes. 

I  have  refused  to  listen  to  those 
who  would  tell  me  that  climbing 
roses  do  not  do  well  here.  With 
much  care  and  devotion  I  am  attempt¬ 
ing  to  disprove  this  statement.  Be¬ 
cause  I  love  roses  I  chose  a  few  beau¬ 
tiful  climbing  rose  bushes  to  plant 
on  a  wire  fence  as  a  screen  separat¬ 
ing  the  rose  garden  from  the  front 
yard.  The  roses  are  two  years  old 
this  spring.  I  chose  a  Climbing  Goldi¬ 
locks,  Pink  Cloud,  Coral  Dawn,  Alo¬ 
ha,  Inspiration  and  Dream  Girl.  All 
are  doing  well. 


Paul’s  Scarlet  Rose. 

Pink  Cloud  and  Coral  Dawn  are 
my  favorites  as  they  are  in  bloom  as 
much  as  my  hybrid  teas.  The  others 
are  good  bloomers.  Pink  Cloud  and 
Coral  Dawn  are  particularly  lovely 
in  that  the  shade  of  pink  is  rich  and 
deep.  Toward  fall  the  color  is  much 
deeper.  Goldilocks  won  a  blue  ribbon 
for  me  at  the  Fall  Rose  Show. 

I  have  two  climbing  Alohas.  One 
is  four  years  old  and  has  acted  only 


as  a  hybrid  tea.  The  other  has  grow 
to  a  height  of  five  feet.  The  oths 
climbers  have  grown  to  heights  ( 
six  to  eight  feet. 

The  roses  are  in  full  morning  sc 
and  are  partially  shaded  in  the  afte 
noon.  To  protect  them  from  our  h< 
and  drying  sunshine  I  have  covert 
the  bushes  on  the  south  side  wii 
strips  of  burlap  anchored  securely 
the  fence.  The  north  exposure  is  opt  J 
and  with  a  careful  check,  as  this  ari 
cle  is  being  written,  the  canes  a 
alive  and  a  wonderful  shade  of  grei 
to  the  very  tips. 

Last  year  I  was  rewarded  by  mai 
lovely  clusters  of  blossoms.  This  ye 
the  report  should  be  the  same  on 
better  in  that  the  roses  have  shov 
a  normal  growth  with  each  year. 

Climbing  Peace  is  very  dishearte 
ing.  As  a  hybrid  tea  it  is  such 
grand  rose.  In  four  years  I  have  h 
two  blooms.  I  have  protected  Cliir 
ing  Peace  this  year  and  note  that 
is  alive  to  the  top  of  my  garage. 

I  may  have  some  winter  kill  in  t 
canes  before  spring  is  really  here  t 
to  date  I  am  very  well  pleased  w: 
my  experiment. 

I  have  not  tried  the  other  hybi 
teas,  such  as  Forty-Niner,  Show  Gil 
etc.,  that  are  now  being  added  to  c' 
list  of  climbers. 

I  hope  if  any  of  you  try  th« 
climbers  that  I  enjoy  v:  much  y 
will  have  as  good  succe# 


ANNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION 
Saturday,  April  24.  All  Kinds 
Plant  and  Garden  Supplies. 


[ 


A  NATURE  WORKSHOP 

At  the  Morton  Arboretum,  Lisle,  Illinois 

2  Sessions : 

JUNE  13-19;  JUNE  20-26 

Write  for  Program 
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MINIATURE  ROSES 

By  Vesta  Turnure 


JHHRILLS  galore  await  the  gardener 
who  has  not  yet  grown  the  ex' 
iting  little  miniature  rose.  A  rose 
vhich  was  all  but  extinct  around  the 
aiddle  of  the  18th  century,  but  due 
o  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  late 
lobert  Pyle  we  now  have  several  vari- 
ties,  and  the  color  range  has  been 
xtended  to  include  all  shades  from 
leep  red  to  pinks  and  white,  also  one 
rellow. 

Tom  Thumb  a  perfect  little  crinv 
on  red  rose  with  a  white  base  was 
patented  in  1936.  The  first  miniature 
ose  to  be  patented,  since  then  several 
lave  been  patented. 

We  are  finding  many  uses  for  the 
niniature  rose  in  the  home  and  gar- 
len.  They  are  beautiful  in  small  au 
angements,  the  perfect  little  blooms 
nd  buds  make  wonderful  corsages 
or  the  ladies,  and  men  like  them  for 
>outonnieres.  Children  adore  them 
nd  love  to  plant  them  in  their  own 
niniature  gardens.  They  make  a  nice 
dging  plant  around  the  perennial 
border.  Plant  a  group  of  them  in 
he  rock  garden  and  they  will  be  the 
lighlight  of  the  rockery,  blooming 
ontinuously  through  the  season. 


Once  established  the  miniature  rose 
is  exceptionally  hardy  often  retaining 
green  leaves  all  through  the  winter. 
They  require  no  special  conditions, 
just  sunshine,  good  drainage,  good 
garden  soil  and  good  air  circulation. 
Otherwise  care  for  them  the  same  as 
hybrid  teas. 


NATURE  WORKSHOP  AT 
MORTON  ARBORETUM 

May  Theilgaard  Watts  will  com 
duct  two  Nature  Workshops  at  the 
Morton  Arboretum  near  Chicago  this 
year  (June  13  and  June  20).  Scout 
and  recreation  leaders  will  have  here 
one  of  the  finest  opportunities  to 
learn  the  lore  of  the  wild  and  espe^ 
cially  the  interesting  ways  to  teach  it 
to  others.  Mrs.  Watts  has  no  equal 
in  this  country  in  this  line.  Many 
will  remember  her  talks  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Horticultural  Conference  a 
few  years  ago. .  More  information  on 
this  unusual  opportunity  may  be  had 
at  Horticulture  House  or  by  writing 
Mrs.  Watts  at  the  Morton  Arbore' 
turn,  Lisle,  Ill. 


Peace  and  Pixie  Roses. 


MY  TEN  BEST  ROSES 

By  Elsa  K.  Jones 


THE  American  Rose  Society  each 
year  publishes  a  list  of  roses  with 
national  rating.  A  national  rating  of 
10  is  a  perfect  rose;  from  9  to  10  are 
the  outstanding  varieties;  from  8  to 
8.9  are  excellent  roses;  from  7  to  7.9 
are  good;  from  6  to  6.9  are  fair;  from 
5  to  5.9  are  of  questionable  value; 
below  5  poor.  The  rating  may  change 
from  year  to  year  as  roses  are  grown 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  rose  growers  who  are  willing  to 
experiment  and  pass  on  their  obscrva- 
tions. 

The  following  have  the  highest 
rating  for  1953  given  by  the  AmerE 
can  Rose  Society: 


Hybrid  Tea  Roses 


1.  Crimson  Glory,  red . .  9 

2.  Peace,  yellow  blend .  9 

3.  Charlotte  Armstrong, 

light  red  .  9 

4.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot, 

red  blend .  8 

5.  Etoile  de  Hollande, 

medium  red .  8 

6.  Christopher  Stone, 

medium  red .  8 

7.  Dainty  Bess,  light  pink .  8 

8.  Picture,  light  pink .  8 


9.  Eclipse,  medium  yellow . 

10.  Helen  Traubel,  pink  blend.... 

Floribundas 

1.  Fashion,  pink  blend . 
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The  Fairy,  light  pink .  9.3 

Carrousel,  medium  red .  9.1 

Red  Pinocchio,  dark  red .  8.7 

Climbers 

Paul’s  Scarlet,  medium  red .  9.2 

Santa  Anita,  medium  pink .  9.0 

New  Dawn,  light  pink .  8.8 


Rose  growers  in  Denver  and  sur- 
)unding  areas  have  many  different 
roblems  in  growing  roses.  We  must 
idge  a  rose  as  to  its  ability  to  stand 
ar  sudden  drops  in  temperature  in 
le  spring  and  fall.  We  do  not  have 
>  much  trouble  with  black  spot  as 
ley  do  in  a  damp  climate. 

The  following  are  my  ten  best 


)ses: 

1.  Peace,  yellow  blend .  9.4 

2.  Crimson  Glory,  red .  9.5 

13.  Helen  Traubel,  pink  blend-...  8.4 

4.  Christopher  Stone, 

medium  red . . . .  8.8 

5.  President  Herbert  Hoover, 

pink  blend  .  8.2 

6.  Chrysler  Imperial, 

medium  red .  8.3 

7.  Fred  Howard,  yellow  blend..  7.2 

8.  Eclipse,  medium  yellow .  8.5 

9.  Su^on  Lotthe,  light  pink -  7.1 

0.  Mme.  Henry  Guillot, 

red  blend .  8.9 

Floribundas 

j.  Red  Pinocchio,  dark  red .  8.7 

.  Fashion,  pink  blend .  9.5 

I  .  Ma  Perkins,  pink  blend .  7.2 

.  Improved  Lafayette, 

medium  red  . 

.  The  Fairy,  light  pink .  9.3 

Climbers 

.  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber, 

medium  red  .  9.2 

I  New  Dawn,  light  pink .  8.8 

Miniature 

,.  Sweet  Fairy,  light  pink 


When  I  try  to  pick  my  ten  best 
loses,  I  am  sure  that  each  week  in 
he  summer  I  would  think  a  different 


ten  roses  were  the  best.  In  1930  my 
best  roses  were  Dame  Edith  Helen 
and  E.  G.  Hill.  Looking  at  my  list, 
I  could  not  put  in  Dainty  Bess,  Pic- 
ture,  Lowell  Thomas,  E.  G.  Hill,  Me 
Gredy’s  Scarlet,  Mme.  Jules  Bouche, 
Joanna  Hill,  Rex  Anderson,  Condesa 
de  Sastago  or  Taffeta. 

In  my  floribundas  I  could  not  in¬ 
clude  Permanent  Wave,  Dagmar 
Spath,  Vogue,  Frenchum  or  Snow¬ 
bank.  In  fact  I  have  70  best  roses. 


COLORADO  GROWN 
NURSERY  STOCK 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
superiority  of  Colorado  grown  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  the  fact  is  that  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  can  not  be  grown  to  a  given 
sise  here  as  cheaply  as  in  the  east 
where  the  soil  is  deeper,  the  season 
longer  and  there  is  natural  rainfall. 
For  this  reason  the  local  nurserymen 
are  shipping  in  more  and  more  of  the 
material  that  they  sell.  There  still 
may  be  a  difference  in  this  stock  as 
the  customer  receives  it.  The  larger 
nursery  firms  may  ship  in  in  carload 
lots  and  carefully  store  this  stock  in 
a  moist  and  cool  cellar  or  “heel  in” 
outdoors  where  it  can  be  kept  fresh 
and  full  of  life  until  the  customer 
buys  it.  Sometimes  the  same  plant 
when  shipped  in  a  small  bundle  is 
delayed,  until  it  arrives  dried  up  and 
lifeless. 

Then  the  big  difference  in  buying 
from  a  local  man  who  knows  what 
will  grow  here  and  how  it  should  be 
cared  for  and  buying  from  some  one 
in  a  distant  state  who  knows  nothing 
about  our  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
may  be  the  difference  between  getting 
your  dollars  worth  of  landscape  value 
and  failure. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  slogan 
is  certainly  true  here;  “If  you  don’t 
know  your  merchandise,  be  sure  that 
you  know  your  merchant.” 
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ROSES  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 


PLAN 


By  George  M.  Fisher 

This  story  was  originally  written  for  southern  Texas  rosarians.  It  had  so  muc 
interesting  material  in  it  that  some  inapplicable  paragraphs  were  deleted  and  it  w  ! 
made  suitable  for  publication  here.  The  similarity  of  rose  growing  practices  and  pro 
lems  to  ours  is  striking. — Ed. 


npHE  use  of  roses  in  good  landscape 
design  of  the  home  grounds  is  a 
long  neglected  yet  important  feature 
of  rose  growing  to  the  gardening  pub' 
lie.  Most  garden  writers  very  lightly 
pass  over  the  subject  and  merely  class 
roses  along  with  other  flowers  in  the 
garden  border.  This  is  not  new;  the 
rose  buying  home  gardener  has  been 
seeking  the  information  on  better  de- 
sign  with  roses  for  some  time,  and  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  advanced  ro- 
sarians  to  provide  them  with  the  help 
and  information.  They  can  help  by 
recommending  the  proper  rose  vari- 
eties  and  types  for  each  particular 
locality,  and  help  by  recommending 
their  use  in  such  a  way  that  having 
them  in  the  garden  embodies  the  prim 
ciples  of  good  garden  design. 

Roses  are  one  of  most  popular  and 
attractive  of  garden  plants,  and  when 
properly  used  in  garden  design  they 
can  likewise  be  the  most  useful  of 
ornamental  plants.  For  the  beginner 
in  rose  garden  design  the  inability  to 
select  the  most  hardy  and  disease- 
resistant  varieties,  until  they  are  able 
to  successfully  grow  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  varieties,  has  been  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  disappointment.  Gar¬ 
deners  are  constantly  requesting  more 
disease-resistant  roses  for  landscaping 
use,  as  many  do  not  have  the  time 
or  inclination  for  constant  spraying 
and  dusting  required  of  some  vari¬ 
eties.  The  roses  of  the  future  to  be 
top-sellers  must  possess  more  disease 
resistance  and  better  form  and  foliage. 

Too  much  of  the  effort  in  breeding 
roses  as  well  as  the  inclinations  of  the 
rosarians  has  been  on  sffie  and  color 
of  bloom  for  exhibition  and  too  lfttle 


on  easily-grown  dependability  neede 
in  good  garden  subjects.  Probabl  ; 
the  coming  rose  and  at  present  tl 
most  important  type  from  landscaj  j 
ing  use  are  the  Floribundas.  Th 
group  of  roses,  the  Polyanthas  ii  I 
eluded,  are  the  accepted  lower-grov  : 
ing  type  for  bedding,  facers  for  otht  i 
roses  and  for  foundation  planting. 

For  years,  the  so-called  species  ros< 
have  become  quite  neglected  and  fo  j 
gotten  because  they  cannot  compe'  i 
with  the  individual  blooms  of  hybr; 
teas  and  hybrid  polyantha  types.  Bi 
there  is  certainly  a  place  for  them  j  1 
garden  landscaping.  They  are  sturd 
dependable  and  decorative  at  all  se. 
sons  as  a  garden  shrub.  Surely  a  tri 
rosarian  would  prefer  to  have  speck 
roses  for  flowering  shrubs  over  sorr 
of  the  exotic  deciduous  shrubs  we  a:  I 
attempting  to  grow  with  varied  d 
grees  of  success.  These  larger  speck  ;i 
roses  are  effectively  used  and  high:  ; 
suitable  for  hedges,  screens  and  bordf 
plants,  and  even  in  the  smaller  grov  ] 
ing  sorts  as  foundation  and  dooryai)  j 
roses.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  in  the  la!  , 
several  years  a  revival  of  design  in  tl  I 
garden  with  shrub  roses,  and  more  iij 
terest  being  shown  by  gardeners  cjj: 
living  arrangements  in  the  outdoo  i 
scheme. 

Climbing  and  rambling  roses  shou 
be  more  freely  used  in  garden  desk1  j 
by  the  rosarian.  However,  their  u 
should  be  limited  on  the  front  found  i 
tion  or  public  planting  side  of  tl 
house.  Climbers  can  be  used  to  scree 
unsightly  buildings  and  garages  in  tl 
rear  grounds,  to  beautify  or  softy  I 
a  back  porch  or  arbor,  or  to  act 
ground  covers  or  ramblers  over  wall  j 
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Dr  to  cover  fences,  or  in  the  strong 
pillar  types  to  act  as  a  background 
to  planting  of  other  roses. 

A  few  rules  can  be  easily  followed 
in  planting  of  roses  for  good  land" 
scape  effect  and  likewise  satisfy  the 
Dptimum  of  growing  conditions  need" 
id  by  roses.  Roses  are  pretty  much 
individuals  and  cannot  be  mixed  in 
haphazardly  with  other  plants,  be" 
:ause  of  their  rather  exacting  require" 
ments.  Give  roses  plenty  of  room  for 
growth  and  air  circulation  on  all 
sides  of  the  plant  or  beds.  This  will 
reduce  black  spot  and  powdery  mil" 
dew.  Give  them  a  place  where  there 
is  sun  for  part  of  the  day,  morning 
sun  being  preferred,  if  a  choice  must 
be  made.  Keep  them  away  from  large 
trees  or  old  established  shrubs  as  they 
will  not  tolerate  root  competition 
which  draws  on  their  food  and  mois" 
ture. 

If  possible  screen  large  plantings 
qf  hybrid  tea  roses  from  the  main 
garden,  or  plant  a  low  edging  ma" 
terial  in  front  of  the  beds  to  soften 


down  the  unsightliness  of  bare  stems 
and  the  dormant  rose  in  winter.  Try 
to  give  your  rose  bed  a  suitable  back" 
ground,  be  it  shrub  border  of  species 
roses  or  other  dependable  garden 
shrubs,  wall  fence  or  building.  If  the 
background  is  darker  than  the  rose 
foliage  it  will  enhance  the  color  of  the 
bed  and  the  rose  blooms  will  show  up 
with  more  intensity.  Be  sure  that  the 
beds  are  properly  prepared  and  well 
drained  both  as  to  slope  of  the  bed  and 
elevation.  A  grass  path  on  both  sides  of 
a  rose  bed  provides  a  nice  setting  and 
allows  for  the  ever  important  factor 
of  air  circulation.  In  locating  rose 
plantings  take  careful  note  of  your 
views  out  of  the  various  windows 
looking  into  the  garden,  so  that  they 
will  be  a  joy  from  inside  as  well  as 
the  outside,  and  a  constant  source  of 
living  natural  floral  arrangement. 
Above  all  avoid  having  rose  beds  just 
“floating’1  around  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  lawn  without  any  rhyme  or 
reason,  or  in  the  Mich  Victorian  gar" 
den  hangover,  as  we  too  often  see 
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them.  It  might  be  well  to  distinguish 
between  a  bed  where  roses  are  grown 
strictly  for  cutting  and  exhibition,  and 
where  they  are  part  of  the  landscape 
design  of  the  garden. 

I  believe  a  common  error  made  by 
new  rose  growers  is  the  use  of  too 
few  roses  of  a  variety  and  too  many 
varieties.  Fewer  varieties  with  heavier 
masses  of  one  color  or  variety  makes 
for  a  much  more  desirable  garden  and 
landscaping  design,  rather  than  the 
confetti  pattern  so  popular  at  the 
present  time.  Garden  club  members 
experienced  in  making  arrangements 
soon  learn  to  plant  several  plants  of 
one  variety  for  sufficient  cut  flowers 
in  bouquets  and  arrangements. 

Several  of  the  hybrid  Polyanthas, 
or  our  so-called  Floribundas,  which 
are  increasing  in  popularity  and  will 
probably  be  the  most  popular  rose  of 
the  future  for  landscaping,  are  fairly 
disease-resistant.  The  bushes  are  in 
general  taller,  and  the  flowers  larger 
and  quite  useful  for  cutting.  Among 
the  leaders  are  Gruss  an  Aachen, 
Dagmar  Spath,  D.  T.  Poulsen,  Don¬ 
ald  Prior,  Vogue,  Red  Ripples,  Fash¬ 
ion,  and  Ma  Perkins.  The  old  door- 
yard  roses  are  coming  back  into  favor 
again,  as  dooryard  plantings  again 
take  the  spotlight  for  the  low  modern 
house  and  patios  about  the  doorway. 
For  this  use  we  have  two  excellent 
roses,  completely  immune  to  black- 
spot — Maybelle  Stearns,  a  pink  hv' 
brid  setigera  (Maybelle  Stearns  might 
be  classed  as  a  peach  colored  variety) 
and  Dooryard  Delight,  a  light  pink 
hybrid  tea. 

In  taking  up  the  climbers  we  are 
concerned  with  a  pest,  that  of  pow¬ 
dery  mildew.  Climbers  with  Rosa 
wichuriana  parentage  are  for  the  most 
part  immune  to  powdery  mildew. 
Most  all  of  the  yellow  climbers,  alike 
to  the  yellow  hybrid  teas  are  highly 
susceptible  to  blackspot  but  quite  re¬ 
sistant  to  powdery  mildew.  King 


Midas  is  good,  but  gets  some  blai 
spot,  and  High  Noon  is  in  about  tl  : 
same  category.  In  the  pink  climbe 
we  might  select  Miriam’s  Climbe 
New  Dawn,  Dream  Girl,  Mary  Wc  j 
lace  and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  the  latt 
variety  being  large  and  vigorous.  Ne  1 
Dawn  is  rated  by  many  rosarians 
the  best  everblooming  climbing  ro 
of  any  color,  considering  the  cou: 
try  as  a  whole.  A  few  white  climbe 
only  might  be  classed  as  outstandin 
Silver  Moon,  City  of  York  and  Gler 
Dale  are  all  good.  Climbing  K.  A 
Viktoria  is  fairly  pest  resistant  ar| 
to  be  recommended  in  the  everbloorl 
ing  sorts.  As  in  the  bush  roses  til 
red  climbers  seem  to  hold  the  spc! 
light  for  landscaping  use.  Some  th  1 
are  not  too  bad  about  blackspot  ar 
fairly  resistant  to  powdery  milde 
would  include  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbe 
Climbing  American  Beauty,  Dr.  Hue 
(which  occasionally  gets  mildew 
Stephen  Foster  and  two  highly  r 
sistant  to  mildew,  Chevy  Chase  ar) 
Bonfire.  The  so-called  everbloomirj 
red  climbers  are  really  quite  unpr 
dictable  in  our  climate  of  summe 
having  high  temperatures  and  lo1 
humidities,  and  often  a  disappoin 
ment  to  the  new  garden  planner  whe 
he  expects  the  same  performance  ; 
hybrid  teas  give.  Blase  is  one  of  tl 
most  hardy,  very  similar  to  Paul 
Scarlet.  A  promising  improved  var! 
ety  of  Blase,  which  under  our  condj 
tions  is  quite  everblooming,  is  no' 
coming  on  the  market  in  good  suppP 
Recommended  also  in  the  everbloon 
ing  reds  are  the  climbing  forms  c: 
Crimson  Glory,  Etoile  de  Hollanc 
and  Christopher  Stone. 
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PREPARATION  OF  YOUR  ROSE  BED 

By  Jack  N.  Withers 


BEFORE  preparing  your  rose  bed, 
you  should  study  the  lay  of  your 
'round  and  also  the  location.  Your 
>ed  should  be  located  so  that  the  wa- 
er  will  drain  away  from  it  and  be 
n  the  sunshine  at  least  two-thirds  of 
he  day,  preferably  the  morning  sum 
hine  and  not  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

When  you  have  your  location 
licked  out,  decide  how  much  work 
tou  can  put  into  it.  You  have  put 
mt  a  small  fortune  to  buy  the  best 
ose  bushes  you  can  find.  You  should 
)ut  out  an  equal  amount  of  money 
nd  effort  to  get  the  best  results  from 
he  roses. 

Lay  out  the  size  of  your  rose  bed 
iccording  to  the  number  of  bushes 
tou  have  or  expect  to  have,  figuring 
in  planting  the  first  row  about  fifteen 
nches  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
pacing  your  bushes  at  twentyffour 
nch  centers. 

Dig  out  all  the  dirt  in  the  bed  to 
ibout  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches.  If 
your  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is 
airly  good,  the  next  four  inches  can 
;hen  be  spaded  up  after  you  have  put 
n  about  two  inches  of  welbrotted 
cow  manure,  a  thin  coating  of  super- 
ohosphate  and  a  thin  coating  of  bone- 
neal.  It  would  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
clude  some  peatmoss  with  this  mix- 
:ure. 


After  spading  and  mixing  this  up, 
you  can  refill  the  bed,  putting  in  lay¬ 
ers  of  three  inches  of  dirt  and  an 
inch  of  manure  with  another  layer  of 
superphosphate,  bonemeal  and  peat¬ 
moss  and  then  mixing  these  all  up 
again.  Continue  filling  the  bed  with 
the  same  mixture  but  omitting  the 
manure  in  the  top  six  or  eight  inches 
until  your  bed  is  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  surrounding  area.  This  is 
to  allow  for  settling  and  for  good 
drainage. 

You  should  have  some  extra  dirt 
to  haul  away  and  this  should  be  the 
last  dirt  that  you  took  out  of  the  bed. 

If  you  have  a  very  sandy  soil,  you 
should  dig  down  about  two  feet  and 
fill  in  the  bottom  with  four  inches  of 
real  heavy  clay  soil.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  stop  your  soil  and  fertilizer 
from  going  down  and  eventually  dis¬ 
appearing  altogether.  This  will  also 
hold  your  moisture,  letting  any  ex¬ 
cess  water  drain  out  the  sides  of  your 
bed. 

You  can  refill  your  bed  with  the 
same  soil  using  the  same  proportions 
as  above  unless  your  soil  is  all  sand, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  advisable 
to  haul  in  new  dirt. 

You  may  think  that  this  is  a  lot  of 
work  but  when  your  roses  bloom,  you 
will  be  well  repaid  for  your  efforts. 


Mountain  Peat  Fertilizers 


“Make  the  Good  Earth  Better ” 

Early  spring  is  the  time  to  add  fertilizers  to  all 
garden  soils  and  lawns.  The  frost  is  coming 
out,  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow  and 
nothing  can  give  them  such  a  good  start  as 
having  a  good  hearty  meal.  The  natural  fer¬ 
tilizers,  plus  MOUNTAIN  PEAT  HUMUS  provide 
this  meal  in  its  most  acceptable  form. 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 
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ROSE  CULTURE  IN  FORT  COLLINS 

By  Martha  B.  Jordan 


£  ITTLE  attention  did  I  pay  to  my 
mother’s  lovely  garden  when  I 
was  growing  up  except  to  watch  it 
develop,  cut  and  arrange  the  flowers 
in  bouquets  about  the  house. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  my  mother’s 
roses  grew  luxuriantly  and  with  but 
little  care  as  our  climate  was  semi" 
tropical,  the  soil  was  rich  and  the 
rainfall  abundant.  I  might  never  have 
become  interested  in  rose  gardening 
had  not  my  physician  advocated  an 
outdoor  life  for  me  to  supplement  his 
medical  care.  A  flower  garden  was 
suggested  as  a  means  of  sustaining 
interest  while  undergoing  the  fresh 
air  treatment. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  humble 
beginnings  when  I  set  out  six  pansy 
plants  while  seated  on  a  cushion  in 
our  small  garden  for  I  was  too  weak 
to  stand.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  had 
no  experience  in  gardening  and  con" 
tented  myself  in  watching  my  hus^ 
band’s  climbing  roses  and  mammoth 
dahlias  by  which  he  demonstrated  that 
he  was  the  member  of  the  household 
with  the  Green  Thumb. 

So  nicely  did  my  six  pansies  re" 
spond  that  I  decided  to  try  roses  as 
soon  as  we  had  a  larger  area  for 
them.  In  1938,  we  acquired  our  pres" 
ent  home  which  affords  ample  room 
for  rose  culture.  It  was  then  that  I 
began  gardening  in  earnest  as  my 
health  improved  perceptibly  from  my 
outdoor  occupation. 

A  friend  of  mine  remarked  that 
she  did  not  see  why  anyone  bothered 
to  grow  any  other  flowers  than  roses 
since  they  were  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  blossoms.  I  heartily  agreed 
with  her,  but  in  order  to  have  a  con" 
tinuous  succession  of  blooms,  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall,  I  have  in' 
eluded  many  other  flowers  in  my  gar" 
den.  To  illustrate:  As  I  write  this 


on  January  27th,  bright  yellow  cr 
cuses  are  peeping  through  the  muL! 
under  my  south  window  while  n 
roses  are  sleeping  soundly,  awaitii 
the  arrival  of  spring.  At  this  tim  j 
I  shall  begin  my  cultivation  of  son 
three  hundred  roses. 

Of  prime  importance  in  starting  1 
rose  garden  is  the  location  which  a  f 
fords  at  least  four  hours  of  mornir 
sunshine.  Protection  from  dryir 
winds  is  highly  desirable  and  may  1 
accomplished  by  a  hedge  or  fern ! : 
either  of  which  also  gives  the  propt 
background. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  1  : 
success  in  this  area  may  be  expresse  | 
in  three  words:  work,  water  an 
food.  Work  consists  in  the  propt 
preparation  of  the  ground  whic  I 
should  contain  top  soil,  cow  manui 
and  enough  sand  for  proper  drainagi 
Good  soil  is  the  basis  of  all  good  gai 
dening.  The  bed  should  be  weu 
spaded,  finely  pulverised  and  fre  j 
from  all  weeds  and  grass.  Now  the 
you  have  the  bed  ready,  the  next  ste  i 
is  selecting  and  planting. 

In  choosing  plants,  be  sure  the 
have  heavy  canes  and  good  roots.  T 
buy  roses  without  either  of  these  :  I 
a  reckless  waste.  Where  the  rose;  I 
come  from  is  not  as  important  as  th( 
treatment  given  them  subsequently. 

The  depth  to  which  a  rose  shoul' 
be  planted  depends  upon  where  th1 
graft  is  located.  Dig  a  hole  deed 
enough  so  that  when  the  rose  is  sell 
and  the  hole  refilled,  the  graft  wilj 
be  covered  with  one  and  one'hal 
inches  of  soil.  Spread  the  roots  care 
fully  over  a  mound  of  loose  dirt  ii 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  fill  half  wa; 
and  tamp  the  soil  well  around  th 
roots;  then  fill  the  hole  with  water 
When  this  has  been  absorbed,  refilj 
twice  and  let  stand  over  night.  Oi 
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he  following  day,  fill  the  hole  with 
;oil  and  draw  it  up  around  the  canes 
o  a  depth  of  six  inches;  allow  the 
:rown  to  remain  covered  for  about 
:en  days  after  which  the  banked  soil 
nay  be  removed. 

Watering  in  Colorado  is  not  only 
he  life-blood  of  the  farmer’s  crops 
5ut  also  of  the  rose  gardener’s  sue- 
:ess.  They  must  be  kept  well  watered 
it  all  times,  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
iummer.  Never  allow  the  bushes  to 
vant  for  water.  They  should  be  ir- 
-igated  and  not  sprinkled  from  above. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  loose  to  facil- 
tate  deep  penetration  of  the  water. 

Feeding :  Roses  should  have  at  least 
Free  good  feedings  during  the  spring 
ind  summer.  In  Colorado,  the  first 
feeding  should  be  applied  about  April 
1 5th,  the  second  about  July  5th  and 
:he  third  no  later  than  August  15th. 
^ate  feedings  stimulate  new  growth 
vhich  winter  kills  easily.  To  feed 
:he  roses,  dig  a  hole  at  one  side,  eight 


inches  from  the  canes,  large  enough 
to  hold  one  gallon  of  liquid.  I  use 
the  following  formula: 

Allow  one  gallon  of  water  for  each 
plant. 

Add  to  this  2  cups  of  cow  manure, 

J4  cup  complete  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  plant  food, 

J/4  cup  iron  sulphate  (ferrous) . 

Mix  thoroughly  with  the  water  and 
allow  to  stand  for  a  few  hours;  pour 
one  gallon  of  this  mixture  into  the 
hole.  When  absorbed,  fill  the  hole 
with  water  and  later  replace  the  soil. 
Should  any  of  the  bushes  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  chlorosis,  yellowing  of  the 
leaves,  repeat  the  feeding  at  least 
twice. 

Rose  growing  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  has  been  my  very  happy  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  been  told  that  happi¬ 
ness  is  the  only  true  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  If  that  is  true,  I  have  been 
successful  with  my  roses. 


GREETINGS  TO  NEW  ROSE  GROWERS 

By  Clair  Robinson 


TO  THE  new  home  owner  and  to 
the  folks  that  have  been  unable 
co  try  their  hand  at  rose  culture  until 
his  spring,  may  I  wish  you  luck,  lots 
}f  fun,  and  the  opportunity  to  meet 
md  enjoy  the  company  of  other  rose 
Deople.  In  some  respects  nature  is 
i  hard  taskmaker  but  to  the  beginner 
he  is  kind.  Don’t  be  alarmed  by  the 
lumber  of  ways  and  means  of  grow- 
ng  roses  that  you  hear  of  and  think 
it  would  be  too  difficult  to  try.  You 
will  be  amazed  at  your  own  results. 
1  think  the  reason  for  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  growing  roses  is  the 
fact  so  many  people  love  them  more 
than  any  other  flower.  There  must 
be  at  least  fifty  different  methods  and 
!  all  of  them  good,  and  here  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  add  one  more. 

Select  a  spot  of  ground  (back  yard 


is  best)  that  will  get  at  least  six  hours 
sun  (morning  sun  is  best),  that  will 
not  have  any  root  interference  from 
trees  or  large  shrubs  and  not  too  close 
to  the  foundation  of  a  building.  An 
open  area  is  best  for  the  beginner. 
Later  you  will  learn  to  combine  the 
polyanthas  and  floribundas  with  other 
material  in  mixed  beds.  If  your  soil 
is  of  the  yellow  clay  kind  and  sticks 
to  the  shovel  like  the  very  dickens  it 
will  nearly  break  your  back  to  dig 
the  bed  but  you  will  know  for  sure 
that  if  you  add  cow  manure,  water 
properly  and  provide  good  drainage 
you  will  be  able  to  grow  fine  big 
roses.  Roses  will  not  stand  wet  feet 
so  if  your  soil  is  clay  of  any  kind, 
better  dig  the  bed  at  least  two  and 
one-half  feet  deep  and  put  in  eight 
inches  of  coarse  gravel  in  the  bot- 
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tom.  Add  peatmoss,  compost  if  you 
have  it,  and  bonemeal  to  the  soil  you 
have  dug  out  of  the  bed — never  add 
fresh  manure.  Refill  the  hole,  mak- 
ing  the  soil  good  and  solid  and  adding 
water  as  you  fill.  You  should  have 
enough  soil  to  raise  the  bed  a  few 
inches  above  the  surrounding  ground. 
This  makes  a  better  looking  bed  and 
helps  drainage. 

If  at  all  possible  make  your  selec- 
tions  from  local  dealers.  They  know 
how  to  keep  roses  in  good  condition 
until  you  buy  them.  They  will  have 
colored  pictures  of  the  different  vari¬ 
eties  for  your  choice  and  trained  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  with  your  selections.  Have 
your  dealer  trim  your  roses  for  plant- 
nig  before  you  take  them  home.  Your 
roses  will  be  well  wrapped  but  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  plant  in  a  day  or 
two,  plunge  the  bundle  in  the  laundry 
tub  and  cover  with  water.  This  is  a 
good  practice  anyway.  Don’t  leave 
in  water  over  a  couple  of  days.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  plant  for  a  week  or 
more,  dig  a  trench  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  bundle,  water  and  cover 
them  with  dirt. 

In  case  your  roses  were  not  trimmed 
wait  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  be¬ 
fore  opening  the  bundle.  Keeping  it 
out  of  sun  and  wind,  hold  the  rose 
in  your  left  hand  and  with  pruning 
shears  cut  off  any  broken  or  badly 
bruised  roots  or  any  root  that  is  much 
longer  than  the  rest.  Now  examine  the 
graft  or  the  swollen  part  of  the  stem 
that  joins  the  roots  to  the  branches. 
In  planting  this  must  be  just  under 
the  level  of  the  ground.  I  hope  you 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  good 
heavy  top,  as  that  means  you  are 
bound  to  have  a  good  root  system. 
If  your  rose  is  a  hybrid  tea,  remove 
all  but  three  good  sturdy  canes;  if  a 
floribunda  or  polyantha  leave  five  or 
six.  This  sounds  like  funny  business, 
doesn’t  it,  to  spend  good  money  for  a 
fine  big  rose  bush  and  then  throw  half 


of  it  away,  but  you  better  do  it  b<  i 
cause  it  will  insure  a  better  growth.  I 
cutting  out  any  canes,  be  sure  to  ci 
close  to  the  main  stem  so  as  not  t 
leave  any  stubs. 

Dig  as  many  holes  as  you  need,  fi 
with  water  and  when  the  water  h? 
soaked  away,  straighten  out  the  rooi 
in  all  directions  and  put  the  plant  i 
the  hole.  Fill  in  around  the  roots  an 
with  the  hands  pack  the  soil  firmly  ?  > 
you  add  soil.  It  is  important  to  mak 
the  soil  good  and  firm  around  th 
roots  and  do  take  time  to  untangl 
the  roots  so  each  root  lays  by  itself 
After  you  have  filled  in  to  the  to  j 
of  the  hole,  making  sure  the  graft  ;  j 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  re  j 
move  the  nozzle  on  the  hose,  turn  th' 
force  down  to  pencil  size  and  fore 
the  end  of  the  hose  down  in  the  hoi 
as  far  as  possible,  letting  water  ru 
until  it  comes  to  the  top  of  th 
ground.  Fill  in  to  ground  level  wit 
dry  soil  and  let  stand  for  two  days 
By  this  time  the  soil  should  be  dr 
enough  to  allow  you  to  trample  th 
ground  firmly  around  each  rose  bus! 
Now,  from  another  part  of  the  yarc 
bring  in  enough  soil  to  mound  eac' 
bush  to  a  height  of  eight  inches.  Trir 
the  stems  just  above  this  mound. 

If  the  weather  is  dry  and  warirj 
irrigate  the  entire  bed  by  removin; 
nozzle,  turning  force  down  to  pencij 
size  and  allow  water  to  soak  deep  iij 
the  soil.  Repeat  irrigation  each  week 
If  the  weather  is  favorable  by  the  end 
of  the  third  week  remove  a  little  sot 
from  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  yoii 
may  see  growth  starting.  When  thi 1 
happens,  take  half  the  dirt  away  t<S 
another  part  of  the  yard.  In  a  fev 
days  remove  the  rest  of  the  mound 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  graft  shouk 
be  just  under  the  soil  level.  Soon  you 
rose  bush  will  be  pretty  well  leaved 
out.  Now  add  some  cow  manure  t< 
the  soil.  Keep  away  from  canes  ant 
roots  as  much  as  possible.  Soak  th 
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3ed  good  and  deep.  In  three  weeks 
idd  two  tablespoons  of  any  good  5- 
10-5  commercial  fertilizer  to  each 
)ush  by  making  a  trench  two  inches 
leep  in  a  circle  and  adding  the  fern 
ilizer.  Then  cover  with  soil  and 
vater  well. 


it: 


Irrigate  your  bed  every  ten  days 
Tom  now  on,  and  really  soak  it. 
After  irrigation  and  the  soil  has  dried 
)n  top,  cultivate,  using  some  hand 
;ool  and  don’t  disturb  the  roots. 


If  you  want  to  cut  some  blooms, 
rut  the  stem  down  to  the  first  branch 
with  five  leaves  on  it.  If  you  leave 
some  blooms  on  the  bush,  cut  the 
iried  and  faded  flowers  the  same 
way. 


Better  watch  out  for  aphids  along 
:he  stems  of  new  growth.  This  green 
ouse  will  pile  up  in  a  hurry.  Use 
i  dry  dusting  powder  or  a  liquid 
;pray  to  control  them. 

Create  a  mulch  by  adding  peat" 
noss  with  some  cow  manure  mixed 
with  it  to  the  soil.  A  mulch  is  pretty 
mportant  in  hot  weather  to  keep  the 
'oots  cool  and  make  cultivation  easier. 


Mildrew  may  show  up  in  early  fall 
md  if  it  does,  dust  your  bushes  with 
lusting  sulphur.  You  may  be  careless 
lere  and  let  plenty  fall  on  the  ground 
round  the  bushes  and  cultivate  it 
nto  the  soil.  This  helps  to  correct 
he  excess  alkalinity  naturally  in  our 
oil. 

Keep  your  roses  blooming  as  late 
n  the  fall  as  frost  will  allow.  Do 
his  by  using  a  small  amount  of  fer- 
ilizer  now  and  then  and  careful  wa- 
ering,  and  you  will  enjoy  a  big  crop 
)f  blooms  from  each  plant.  Plants  are 
'•red  to  give  you  top  performance. 
•Vhen  you  feel  in  your  bones  that  a 
?ood  killing  frost  might  hit  in  a  few 
weeks,  cut  down  on  your  watering. 
This  will  cause  the  wood  to  harden 
ind  lessen  damage  to  canes.  The  first 
3art  of  December,  clean  up  every 
alien  leaf  and  branch,  and  carry 


away.  Add  some  more  bone  meal, 
bring  back  some  more  fresh  soil  and 
mound  each  bush  to  a  height  of  eight 
inches,  cut  back  the  stems  just  above 
this  mound  and  really  soak  the  bed. 
Any  plant  well  soaked  will  stand 
freezing  much  safer  than  a  dry  one. 
After  Christmas,  cut  the  branches 
off  your  Christmas  tree  (your  neigh¬ 
bors’  too,  if  they  don't  grow  roses) 
and  cover  your  rose  bed  with  these 
branches.  This  will  keep  the  frost  in 
the  ground  that  we  hope  is  already 
there. 

Should  the  winter  be  a  dry  one, 
irrigate  once  a  month.  Forget  the 
mounds  of  dirt  and  evergreen  branch¬ 
es  until  the  last  of  March  or  first  of 
April  then  take  away  branches  and 
with  the  fingers  carefully  remove  the 
dirt.  You  will  find  new  growth  has 
started  and  is  easily  broken.  The  hose 
as  used  for  irrigation  will  help  with 
this  job,  too.  Carry  the  dirt  away. 
As  I  read  this,  it  makes  me  wonder 
if  the  reader  will  think  I  want  him 
to  carry  dirt  back  and  forth  all  sum¬ 
mer,  but  I  haven’t  figured  out  how 
else  to  do  this  job  and  keep  the  soil 
from  piling  up  around  the  roses  and 
some  day  be  so  deep  it  will  strangle 
the  rose. 

Now  add  some  more  cow  manure 
and  later  more  commercial  fertilizer. 
You  can  fertilize  often  if  you  don’t 
use  too  much  at  one  time.  Roses  take 
plenty  of  water  and  that  leaches  away 
the  fertilizer. 

This  just  about  does  it.  If  you 
have  a  neighbor  or  friend  that  grows 
roses  by  a  different  method,  try  his 
method,  too.  The  main  thing  is  to 
get  started  with  a  few  roses  and  learn 
to  enjoy  the  fun  so  many  people  get 
out  of  the  job.  Join  a  garden  club, 
read  some  books  on  roses,  enter  some 
blooms  in  the  local  rose  show,  visit 
the  Look  and  Learn  Garden  Tours 
and  make  rose  growing  a  pleasant 
hobby.  Good  luck. 
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ONE  MAN’S  OPINION  OF  WINTER 
PROTECTION  OF  ROSES 


By  Roy  T. 

HEN  the  question  of  winter  pro¬ 
tection  for  roses  is  asked  of  a 
group  of  rosarians,  one  usually  gets 
as  many  different  answers  as  there 
are  rosarians.  The  same  is  true  of 
watering,  feeding  and  pruning. 

It  seems  when  one  decides  to  adopt 
the  hobby  of  rose  growing,  he  at  once 
discards  the  good  advise  of  the  nurs¬ 
eryman  from  whom  he  purchased  his 
roses  and  decides  he  will  find  a  better 
method.  I,  too,  had  the  same  urge. 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the 
Denver  Rose  Society,  we  were  priv¬ 
ileged  to  have  as  a  speaker,  one  of 
the  prominent  nurserymen  of  Denver. 
Among  the  many  good  things  he  told 
us  was,  how  he  made  a  practice  of 
planting  the  “bud  union”  two  to  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  not  bother  too  much 
about  “winter  protection.”  To  me 
this  was  “just  one  man’s  opinion.” 
I  was  sure  he  was  all  wrong.  I 
planted  my  roses  never  over  one  inch 
over  the  “bud  union”  and  preferably 
level  with  the  ground  surface,  being 
convinced  that  I  was  right.  Well,  I 
tried  almost  all  methods  of  winter 
protection,  covering  them  with  ma¬ 
nure,  leaves,  corn  stalks,  hilling  them 
eight  to  ten  inches  with  soil,  etc.  My 
winter  loss  ranged  from  ten  percent 


Littlejohn 

to  over  fifty  percent. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  giver 
them  no  winter  protection,  other  thar 
to  see  to  it  that  the  ground  does  noi  j 
dry  out.  To  my  great  surprise  m) 
mortality  rate  has  dropped  to  abou-  1 
two  percent. 

When  examining  the  “bud  unions’ 

I  found  that  they  were  a  little  ovei  J 
two  inches  below  the  ground  level  , 
This  had  come  about  by  adding  peat¬ 
moss  as  a  summer  mulch,  which  com 
bined  with  the  soil  had  raised  the 
level  two  inches,  exactly  as  the  “afore-! 
mentioned”  nurseryman  had  recom¬ 
mended. 

In  my  rose  beds  the  peatmoss  acfc 
as  an  insulation  against  the  freezing  i 
and  thawing,  so  characteristic  of  oui 
Colorado  winters,  and  which  I  fee  I 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  “win-  ' 

ter  kill”  of  roses.  1 

- - - - — _ _ _ _ 1 

BROADVIEW  NURSERY 

THE  M.  J.  WEBBER  NURSERY 

Established  1913 

Highway  72  to  Simms  Street 
Phone  HArrison  4-3132 


“Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens’ ’ 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros.! 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  55051 


TLwvV&tOZZ 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 


Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave.  Phone  BE  7-0446 
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A  DENVER  ROSE  GARDEN 

By  S.  R.  DeBoer 


r  I  ''HE  next  major  exhibit  to  go  into 
-*■  the  Denver  Botanic  Garden  will 
he  a  Rose  Garden.  Several  other  ex- 
hibits,  such  as  Lilacs  and  Crabapples, 
were  planted  last  spring  and  have 
come  through  the  winter  in  good  con' 
dition.  It  has  seemed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  Foundation  that  a  good  sized 
rose  garden  would  do  more  to  create 
interest  than  anything  else  and  for 
this  reason  this  project  was  given  pri¬ 
ority  by  the  Foundation  and  was 
approved  by  Mr.  David  Abbott  for 
the  city. 

Beds  are  now  being  prepared  and 
donations  for  roses  are  coming  in  fast. 
Lou  Appeldorn,  President  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rose  Society,  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  with  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Foundation  and  the  For¬ 
estry  and  Horticulture  Association. 
Soil  preparations  were  discussed  at 
length  and  beds  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

Mr.  Maurice  Marshall,  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  Mr.  Scott  Wil- 
more  are  taking  the  most  active  part 
in  securing  plant  donations  for  the 
garden.  The  response  from  the  major 
growers  both  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  the  east  has  been  very  strong.  Thus 
far  nearly  2000  roses  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  and  other  donations  are  still  com¬ 
ing  in. 

The  first  part  of  the  rose  garden 
to  be  put  in  will  contain  48  beds  of 
45  plants  each  and  a  central  ribbon 
planting  of  approximately  1000  Flori- 
bunda  varieties.  There  are  still  op¬ 
portunities  for  donations  by  private 
rose  lovers.  One  bed  of  40  to  45 
roses  makes  a  unit  which  can  be 
planted  and  credited  to  the  donor. 

The  garden  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Museum  building  and  the 
lower  level  of  this  area  is  being 


worked  over  for  it.  Paths  will  be  of 
grass  and  the  whole  exhibit  will  be 
such  that  it  can  be  viewed  from  above 
in  front  of  the  building  as  well  as 
from  the  upstairs  rooms  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  fore¬ 
ground  for  the  famous  lake  and  moun¬ 
tain  view  at  this  point. 

Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Rose  plants  in 
the  garden.  There  will  also  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Climbing  Roses.  The  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses  will  be  supported  by  a 
trellis  placed  between  a  number  of 
model  backyard  gardens.  Seven  of 
these  background  garden  designs  can 
be  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rose  garden.  It  is  intended  to  make 
a  display  which  will  demonstrate  to 
homeowners  attractive  arrangements 
of  backyards.  The  little  gardens  merge 
into  each  other  under  the  trellises  of 
the  climbing  roses.  The  model  back¬ 
yard  gardens  are  reserved  for  another 
project.  For  this  year  the  rose  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  the  major  project. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Museum 
building  a  Pinetum  will  be  arranged 
with  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
evergreens.  Ground  work  has  been 
started  on  this  plan  and  planting  will 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  grading  work 
has  been  completed. 


Buy  top  quality  roses,  grown  by  How¬ 
ard's  of  Hemet  and  Weeks  of  Ontario, 
California.  They  will  give  you  more 
and  larger  blossoms. 

For  all  other  nursery  needs  make 
Amidon's  Cash  Nursery  a  money-saving 
habit.  Our  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  are  glad  they  did.  See  our  ads 
in  the  telephone  directory. 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2 1 55  W.  48th  Ave.  GRand  4366 
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PLANT  ROSES  EARLY 

By  A.  E.  Albera 


ROSES  planted  early  in  the  spring 
usually  make  satisfactory  growth 
and  bloom,  while  those  planted  after 
spring  is  well  advanced  are  usually  a 
disappointment.  In  order  to  under' 
stand  why  this  is  true  certain  fairly 
well  established  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

First  of  all,  a  commercial  rose  is  a 
transplant.  It  has  been  estimated  it 
takes  from  3  to  4  weeks  for  roots  of 
a  transplanted  rose  to  make  contact 
with  the  soil  and  bring  up  moisture 
into  the  plant,  feebly  at  first  and  then 
gradually  increasing. 

A  plant  has  two  parts,  its  root  and 
top,  and  that  part  of  the  plant  will 
grow  where  temperature  is  most 
favorable.  Bottom  heat  in  the  soil 
will  encourage  root  growth  while  the 
aerial  part  stands  still.  Warm  air  will 
cause  top  growth  even  though  roots 
are  not  yet  established. 

A  rose  plant  out  of  the  ground  that 
loses  its  water  content  below  a  certain 
level  is  greatly  devitalized.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  sieve  tubes  through 
which  the  fluids  move  are  constricted 
or  closed.  Desiccation  of  plant  tissue 
can  occur  in  a  great  many  ways : 
harvested  when  ground  is  too  dry; 
roots,  tops  or  both  not  well  protected 
fairly  resistant  to  powdery  mildew 
in  winter  storage;  temperature  too 


high  or  too  low  in  storage;  loss  of 
moisture  in  shipping;  delay  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  probably  in  many  other  ways. 

If  plants  are  not  too  dry  when  re¬ 
ceived  they  may  be  helped  by  soaking 
or  burying  bodily  for  a  few  days, 
particularly  if  they  are  received  and 
planted  early  in  the  season.  But  in 
late  planting  we  are  dealing  with  an 
altogether  different  cause  of  dryness. 

When  a  rose  is  received  from  the 
nursery  it  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  water.  If  it  is  planted  late,  after 
the  weather  has  warmed  up  more  or 
less  permanently,  tops  will  immedi¬ 
ately  start  to  grow;  in  fact,  they  often 
grow  in  storage,  or  in  the  packages 
in  which  they  are  received.  These 
new  shoots  are  composed  chiefly  of 
water,  and  the  only  place  from  which 
they  can  draw  water  at  this  time  is 
from  the  plant  itself.  It  will  lose  a 
proportion  of  its  already  meager  sup¬ 
ply  of  liquid  through  premature 
growth  of  its  top,  before  roots  are 
able  to  replenish  the  supply.  Not 
only  is  the  moisture  level  lowered, 
but  new  shoots  draw  heavily  on  the 
plant’s  food  supply  which  is  stored 
in  the  roots  and  top.  After  an  appar¬ 
ently  vigorous  start  in  the  garden  the 
newly  planted  rose  just  sits  there.  It 
becomes  a  dry  and  hardened  plant, 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  stored  food, 


TOPS  IN  ROSES 


Our  No.  1  Northern  California  rose  bushes  are  the  best  obtainable  and  are  kept 
that  way  in  our  modern  rose  storage  cellar.  Out  of  the  60  odd  varieties  we  stock 
we  especially  recommend  the  following: 


Charlotte  Armstrong  Mojave 
Chrysler  Imperial  Nigger  Boy 

Crimson  Glory  Nocturne 

Eclipse  Freedom 

Forty  Niner  Peace 


Rex  Anderson 
Show  Girl 
Fashion 
Floradora 
Goldilocks 


Lillibet 

Imp.  Lafayette 
Pinocchio 
Dr.  Nicholas 
New  Dawn 


Drop  in  any  time  (we’re  open  7  days  a  week)  and  make  your  selection. 


ASSOCIATED  NURSERY 

6825  E.  26th  Ave.  at  Newport  St.  EAst  3498 
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hat  will  not  function  properly  nor 
rogress  normally. 

A  late  planted,  strong  growing  varn 
jty  that  is  thoroughly  dormant,  often 
ains  enough  strength  through  the 
rowing  season  to  build  up  sufficient 
jesistance  to  go  through  the  winter, 
"hereafter  it  will  do  fairly  well,  but 
h  cold  climates  it  often  takes  3  years 
f  favorable  growing  conditions  to 
uild  the  weakened  plant  back  to  its 
Itatus  as  a  maiden. 

Unfortunately,  a  rose  planted  too 
ate  in  the  season  does  not  die  em 
irely,  but  leads  a  rather  dismal  life 
he  first  year  and  produces  a  few 
>looms  of  inferior  quality.  Because 
tardiness  is  closely  related  to  how  well 
he  root  system  is  established,  winter 
jften  puts  the  finishing  touches  on 
t,  thus  ending  forever  the  vision  of 
fathering  arm  loads  of  beautiful  roses 
ike  those  pictures  in  the  catalogs. 

The  foregoing  points  out  the  inv 
oortance  of  buying  thoroughly  dormr 
mt  fresh  stock  and  planting  early— 
he  earlier  the  better.  It  is  the  belief 
ffi  many  that  roses  grow  a  new  set 
)f  fibrous  feeder  roots  each  year  and 
:hat  they  are  formed  in  late  winter 
ind  early  spring.  It  is  nature’s  way 
ffi  preparing  the  plant  for  top  growth 
ater  when  the  air  warms  up. 
— 

4NNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION - 
Saturday,  April  24.  All  Kinds  of 
Plant  and  Garden  Supplies. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

New  Patented  and  Standard  Varieties 
of  Roses 

English  and  Other  Early-Flowering 
Varieties  of  Mums 

Locally-Grown  Perennials 

Peonies,  Glads,  Garden  Seeds  for 
Spring  planting 

Full  Line  of  Garden  Hardware 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 


CONSERVATION  IN 
COLORADO 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  recent 
interest  in  conservation  being  shown 
by  our  educational  institutions.  Re' 
cently  there  has  been  organized  on 
the  campus  of  A  U  M  College  at 
Fort  Collins  a  Colorado  Conserva' 
tion  Council  who  are  especially  eiv 
couraging  the  observance  of  conserva' 
tion  week  which  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Governor’s  proclamation  as 
April  19  to  25. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  empha' 
size  during  a  special  week  the  need 
for  conservation  of  the  natural  re' 
sources  in  all  its  aspects  in  Colorado 
and  the  nation.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  need  for  conservation  of  our 
soil,  minerals,  water,  wildlife,  timber, 
rangeland  and  recreational  areas. 

This  is  a  movement  which  should 
be  encouraged  by  everyone. 


COLUMBINES  FOR 
COLORADO 

The  Columbine  Garden  Club  of 
Idaho  Springs  is  living  up  to  their 
name  by  encouraging  the  reseeding 
of  columbines  in  suitable  places  over 
this  state  and  other  states. 

They  have  secured  6  pounds  of  na' 
tive  columbine  seed  and  have  pack' 
aged  it  to  sell  for  10c  and  25c.  The 
profit,  if  any,  from  these  sales  goes 
equally  to  the  local  health  drives  and 
to  improving  their  cemetery;  both 
worthy  things. 

Here  is  a  case  of  killing  three  good 
birds  with  one  stone. 
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SIMPLE  FACTS  ABOUT  FERTILIZING 

ROSES 

By  P.  B.  Smith 


FERTILIZING  roses  with  both  or- 
ganic  and  chemical  fertilizers 
really  pays  off  and  is  quite  simple. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  welbrotted 
manure,  there  are  only  two  minerals 
which  generally  we  need  to  consider 
in  the  Denver  area  for  roses. 

The  two  minerals  required  to  pro- 
duce  plant  growth  in  addition  to  those 
that  nature  has  supplied  in  our  soils 
are  nitrogen  and  phosphorous.  Nitro¬ 
gen  produces  top  growth  and  dark- 
colored  leaves  and  flowers.  The  phos¬ 
phorous  principally  produces  better 
roots,  particularly  the  fine-hair  root¬ 
lets,  as  well  as  making  for  more 
blossoms.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
use  treble  superphosphate  (0-43-0) 
which  can  be  purchased  from  any 
of  the  supply  houses  and  is  much 
cheaper  in  its  sources  of  phosphorous 
than  the  mixed  fertilizers  per  pound 
of  plant  food.  Our  soils  in  Denver 
are  low  in  this  particular  element,  and 
it  needs  to  be  supplied  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

One  thing  to  remember  about  phos¬ 
phate  is  that  it  does  not  move  in  the 
soil,  so  if  it’s  put  on  the  surface  it 
will  not  accomplish  the  results  that 
it  would  if  it  were  put  in  deeper. 
The  best  time  to  apply  phosphate  is 
at  the  time  of  planting  roses.  Dig 
the  hole  at  least  five  inches  deeper 
than  the  length  of  the  roots,  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  some  barnyard 
manure  or  peatmoss  and  a  handful 
of  phosphate.  The  organic  acids  work 
on  the  commercial  fertilizer  and  make 
the  phosphorous  available  to  the  root 
system.  Put  at  least  an  inch  of  top 
soil  on  top  of  the  fertilizer  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  so  that  the  roots 
do  not  come  into  direct  contact.  Fill 
in  the  hole  in  the  regular  manner 


after  spreading  the  rose  roots,  an 
put  two  rings  of  fertilizer  at  th 
outer  edge  of  the  hole  away  fror 
contact  with  the  rose  roots  four  o 
five  inches  from  the  bottom  of  th 
hole,  and  three  or  four  inches  fror 
the  top.  This,  then  gives  you  thre 
layers  of  available  phosphorous  whicl 
furnish  a  reservoir  of  plant  food  badly! 
needed  for  the  proper  growth  of  th 
roses. 

If  your  roses  are  already  planted 
the  easiest  thing  is  to  sharpen  a  broom 
handle  or  use  a  steel  rod  and  maki 
a  couple  of  holes  at  least  eight  inche 
from  the  center  of  the  rose  plant  anc 
at  least  a  foot  deep.  Pour  into  thi 
hole  the  granules  of  the  treble  super: 
phosphate  which  preferably  shoulc 
be  done  early  in  the  season  before  th< 
roses  actually  start  to  grow.  Rose: 
need  lots  of  water,  and  the  plant  car 
only  take  up  the  plant  food  in  a  liquic 
fashion.  So  irrigate  at  least  once  ; 
week  thoroughly. 

The  second  important  elemen1 
needed  is  nitrogen.  This  can  be  pur 
chased  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  (one  form  is  sold  as  “Ford  fer¬ 
tilizer”),  and  it  contains  20.5  per  cenij 
nitrogen.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
chemical  away  from  the  main  staff; 
but  in  a  ring  around  each  plant 1 
When  you  soak  the  rosebed,  this  ma¬ 
terial  dissolves  and  is  readily  avail- j 
able  deep  down  in  the  soil  as  it  moves 
quite  readily.  Do  this  about  every 
three  or  four  weeks  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
dark  color  of  foliage  and  the  good! 
strong  stems  and  buds. 

Don’t  forget  good  organic  matter 
as  it  helps  to  make  available  the  com-! 
mercial  minerals;  after  the  foliage  in 
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well  started,  a  good  coating  of  well" 
rotted  cow  manure  is  excellent  and 
certainly  will  stimulate  the  growth 
when  it  is  well  watered  in.  It  should 
be  stirred  into  the  top  soil  and  helps 
;  to  prevent  the  roses  from  drying  out. 
■Filling  in  around  the  roses  in  the  fall 
with  compost  is  also  a  good  stunt, 
and  when  it  is  spread  out  in  the 
spring,  it  helps  supply  some  of  the 
needed  organic  matter. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in 
foliar  feeding  of  roses  and  flowers  re- 
eently,  but  don’t  depend  upon  this 
method  to  supply  all  the  fertilizer.  It 
is  possible  to  stimulate  the  plant 
quickly  and  effectively  through  foliar 
feeding.  It  particularly  is  helpful  for 
the  minor  element  plant  food  that 
is  required  such  as  iron,  manganese, 
magnesium,  copper,  etc.  You  can  also 
supply  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  in 
solutions  sprayed  on  the  foliage,  but 
it  would  take  20  to  60  sprayings 


a  season  to  supply  the  amount  of 
these  two  elements  that  is  required 
by  the  plant.  So  the  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  main  source  of  plant 
food  must  be  applied  in  the  soil. 

Off-color  leaves  are  not  always 
traced  to  shortage  of  one  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  constituents.  It  may  be  caused 
by  insects.  Some  people  like  to  add 
plant  food  to  the  insecticide  solutions. 
This  is  a  good  idea  if  they  are  com¬ 
patible,  which  is  something  you  should 
investigate. 

Many  people  are  afraid  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  their  roses,  but 
the  writer  has  been  doing  it  in  the 
fashion  described  since  1938  on  roses 
now  growing  in  his  yard  in  Denver, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  moved 
four  or  five  times.  Feed  the  roses 
sparingly  and  don’t  over-do  it.  Light 
amounts  are  much  better  than  heavy 
amounts  as  they  will  not  burn  the 
roses  up. 


1 


We  Have  Been  Growing 
and  Selling  Plants  in 
the  Denver  Area  for  67 
Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants 
for  this  Climate  and 
Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

We  Invite  Personal  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Stock. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs 


W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

West  38th  Avenue  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 
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ROSES  IN  EUROPE 

By  A.  E.  Albera 


THE  most  enjoyable  part  of  our  re' 
cent  European  trip  was  our  visits 
to  the  International  Test  Gardens. 
We  did  see  a  certain  amount  of  statu¬ 
ary,  old  ruins  and  ancient  art,  to  be 
sure,  but  our  quest  of  the  rose  took 
us  off  the  beaten  path  that  tourists 
usually  tread.  It  also  took  us  away 
from  downtown  and  out  to  the  parks. 

The  first  garden  we  visited  was  the 
famous  Bagatell,  which  is  a  park  with¬ 
in  a  park,  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  Paris.  We  next  went  to  Lyons, 
the  rose  Capital  of  Europe,  where  the 
French  National  Test  Garden  is  lo¬ 
cated.  In  the  beautiful  Parc  Tete 
D’or  the  test  for  The  Most  Beautiful 
Rose  of  France  is  held. 

From  Lyons  we  went  to  Tassin, 
where  the  old  home  of  the  Meilland 
family  is  located.  We  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  learning  Francis  Meilland 
was  on  the  southern  coast  of  France 
at  the  time,  but  we  were  shown 
around  the  estate.  Peace  roses  were 
growing  with  canes  the  size  of  your 
wrist. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Test  Garden  in  Geneva.  Roses 
grow  to  perfection  there  and  we 
learned  French  hybridizers  would  win 
at  Geneva  and  Lyons  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  test  gardens  put  to¬ 
gether.  We  also  saw  a  great  many 
rose  plantings  throughout  Switzerland. 

We  then  swung  down  to  Venice, 
over  to  Florence  and  then  to  the 
Italian  and  French  Riviera.  We  saw 
roses  blooming  in  Venice  and  Flor¬ 
ence,  but  they  were  not  of  top  qual- 
ity. 

We  finally  caught  up  with  Francis 
Meilland  at  Cap  d1  Antibes.  This 
was  really  the  highlight  of  our  trip. 
His  hydridizing  plant  is  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  industry,  and  although  he  is  a 
very  busy  man,  he  very  graciously 


gave  us  two  hours  of  his  time.  Be  ! 
tween  interruptions  for  long  distanc 
telephone  calls  to  all  parts  of  th 
world,  he  took  us  through  a  grea 
many  greenhouses  and  explained  ii 
detail  the  process  of  hydridizing  from 
taking  the  pollen  to  growing  the  bu< 
wood. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  o 
the  new  French  roses  reach  the  Unitei 
States.  In  France  the  temperatur 
seldom  goes  lower  than  14  degree 
above  zero.  They,  therefore,  have  I 
great  many  more  varieties  to  picijl 
from,  and  some  of  the  most  beautifu 
roses  grown  in  certain  parts  of  Fra'nc 
are  never  seen  here. 

In  visiting  the  various  gardens,  an< 
other  plantings,  certain  cultural  meth 
ods  became  obvious.  Most  of  the  tes 
gardens  have  a  great  deal  in  commor 
Without  exception  they  are  laid  ou 
for  landscape  beauty  as  well  as  fo 
testing  and  are  invariably  located  oi 
high  ground.  At  Bagatell  and  Genev  | 
it  was  necessary  to  walk  up  ten  o 
twelve  steps  from  the  park  proper  t< 
get  to  the  rose  gardens.  They  al 
have  a  long  shallow  pool  in  the  center 
which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  sur 
roundings,  but  the  primary  purpose 
I  believe,  is  to  furnish  a  certaii 
amount  of  humidity  during  dry  spell? 

Another  interesting  fact  was  th  1 
method  of  planting.  Not  only  in  th 
test  gardens,  but  wherever  we  sav 
roses  planted  in  Europe,  they  wen  I 
always  planted  with  the  bud  union 
very  high  out  of  the  ground;  in  fact; 
the  point  at  which  the  root  system 
bifucrates  was  at  the  ground  level 
the  four  to  six  inches  of  shank  am 
bud  were  above.  In  other  word? 
merely  the  roots  below  the  bed  proper  ; 
then  loose  soil  was  mounded  up  ove 
the  shank  and  the  bud  union  was  lef  t 
exposed.  One  might  draw  the  con] 
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elusion  this  method  is  used  because 
they  have  mild  winters,  but  in  a  re¬ 
cent  poll  of  the  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Rose  Society  disclosed  the  depth 
of  planting  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  winter  hardiness. 

The  Europeans  we  talked  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  mulch  is  better  than  nothing 
at  all,  but  they  do  not  think  it  takes 
the  place  of  cultivation.  Francis  Meil- 
land  has  installed  hydroponic  culture 
throughout  his  greenhouses,  except 
where  the  bud  wood  is  raised.  He 
has  a  laboratory  where  the  nutrient 
solution  is  prepared  and  roses  are 
planted  in  a  sterile  medium  (coarse 
sand,  which  he  calls  gravel) .  He  told 
me  since  installing  this  system  pro¬ 
duction  or  plant  growth,  has  been 
I  speeded  up  100  per  cent.  He  also 
told  me  the  fertilizer  formula  was  no 
secret,  but  that  the  speeded  up  healthy 
growth  was  due  to  excellent  root 
aeration,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  France, 
around  Nice  and  Grasse,  winters  are 
very  mild.  Their  climate  is  similar  to 
!  some  parts  of  California.  Roses  make 
l  cumulative  growth  from  year  to  year, 
'  and  because  of  this  fact  climbers  are 
j  enormous  and  bloom  like  the  pictures 
in  the  catalogs.  Winter  does  not  de- 
!  vitalize  Hybrid  Teas.  Upon  my  re¬ 
turn  to  Colorado  I  realized  it  takes 
a  stout  heart  to  keep  on  growing  roses 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 


HORTICULTURE,  LANDSCAPE, 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

at  a  Specialized  Institution 
of  Higher  Learning 

Courses  :  Two  years  with  a  6  week  sum¬ 
mer  term,  including-  LIBERAL  Arts. 
150  acres.  18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Gen’l  farm.  Greenhouses,  extensive  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards.  Correlated  theory  and 
practice.  Rare  book  collection.  Library, 
small  classes,  excellent  faculty. 

Write  Director  Box  250 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OF 
HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 


Giant  2  Year  Old 
Certified  Quality 

ROSES 

$1.75  10  for  $16.50 

Big,  husky  plants  that  will  bloom 
profusely.  Hybrid  teas — new  va¬ 
rieties  and  old  favorites.  Prepack¬ 
aged,  with  full  planting  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Visit  our  Garden  Center  Nursery 
for  complete  selections  in  Climb¬ 
ing  Roses  —  Floribundas  —  Pat¬ 
ented  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

garden  center 

E.  40th  &  Jackson,  FLorida  7361 


Michigan  ‘‘Pete*’ 

Your  Garden  Helper 
says: 

USE  GENUINE 
BACTI-VATED* 

MICHIGAN 

PEAT 

NATURE'S  FINEST  SOIL  BUILDER 

•  Conserves  moisture 

•  Keeps  soil  from 
crusting 

•  Eliminates  need  for 
cultivating 

•  Gives  neat,  tidy 
appearance 

•  Adds  valuable 
humus  to  soil 

for  ORDERS  or 
further  information 

MICHIGAN  PEAT 

853  St.  Paul  Denver,  Colo. 


DISEASE  AND  INSECT  CONTROL 

By  Vella  Hood  Conrad 


There  are  a  few  general  measures 
that  will  be  effective  in  solving 
most  of  the  disease  and  insect  prob- 
lems  of  roses,  in  this  area.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  good  duster,  a  sprayer, 
and  a  few  good  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides. 

There  are  many  good  insecticide- 
fungicide  combinations  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Effective  compounds  contain  a 
mixture  of  the  following  ingredients 
in  varying  amounts:  sulphur,  copper 
or  ferbam,  lindane,  DDT  or  meth- 
oxchlor,  and  rotenone  or  aramite. 
Many  combinations  of  these  are  sold 
under  trade  names  and  are  very  good. 
Be  sure  to  follow  instructions  care¬ 
fully.  Nicotine  sulfate;  ratio — -1  tea¬ 
spoon  per  gallon  of  water  used  with 
a  spreader  (and  dreft  is  a  good  one) , 
will  control  aphids.  Sulphur  will  con¬ 
trol  mildew,  and  with  the  addition 
of  fermate  and  rotenone  will  serve  as 
an  all  purpose  dust.  You  cannot  use 
this  when  the  temperature  is  above 
80  to  85  or  you  will  burn  foliage. 

Spider  mites  are  a  problem  in  hot 
weather,  at  a  time  when  sulphur  is 
risky  business.  Syringing  the  bushes 
with  plain  water  from  the  hose  con¬ 
trols  mites. 

Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  use  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Cleanliness  is  a 
must  in  a  rose  garden.  The  best  way 


I  have  found  to  control  the  snot 
beetle  that  pierces  the  rose  buds  i 
to  get  out  early  and  knock  into 
can  of  water  with  a  little  oil  in  ii 
Earwigs  presented  a  problem  here  las 
year.  These  are  pesky,  but  can  b 
controlled  with  lindane  spray  or  dusi 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  man 
less  of  the  serious  insects,  such  as  th 
Japanese  beetle,  and  we  have  less  o 
the  devastating  black  spot  infestaj 
tions.  I  have  seen  some  black  spol 
but  this  can  be  controlled.  For  thes  ; 
more  serious  problems  consult  you 
consulting  rosarians,  the  county  agen; 
or  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticul 
ture  Association. 


ANNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION - 
Saturday,  April  24.  All  Kinds  o 
Plant  and  Garden  Supplies. 


DENVER'S  FINEST 
SELECTION  OF  ROSES 

Free  Replacement 
Guarantee 

Alameda  Nursery,  Inc. 

2645  West  Alameda  Ave. 
WEst  5-3528 


Let  Us  Help  with  Your  Garden  and  Landscape  Problems 

2  YEAR  OLD  FIRST  QUALITY  JUMBO  ROSES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  —  $1.25 

Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Fruit,  Shade  Trees,  Bedding  Plants,  Garden,  Flower,  Vege¬ 
table  and  Grass  Seeds.  Free  estimates — lawns  and  landscaping,  Fertilizers — 
PAX,  MILORGANITE,  SOIL  BOOSTER,  LOMA. 

Open  Sundays  Guaranteed  Nursery  Stock  Free  Delivery 

SOUTH  DENVER  EVERGREEN  COMPANY 

SPruce  2350  1534  S.  BROADWAY  Spruce  7768  ! 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  SHOW 


By  Lloyd  Woodward 


A  GOOD  show  reflects  the  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  talent,  the  patience  and 
the  taste  of  the  members  of  the  spon- 
I  soring  society  and  it  is  a  credit  to  any 
I  community.  When  you  see  a  good 
rose  show,  you  can  bet  your  best 
spray-gun  that  a  group  of  folks  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  in  and  outside 
their  gardens.  There  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  that  must  be  considered  in  the 
i  execution  of  a  really  beautiful  and 
delightful  show. 

At  the  better  rose  shows  we  expect 
quality  and  variety.  This  is  under- 
istandable.  The  three-ring  circus  al- 
;  ways  provides  more  excitement  and 
diversification  than  the  one  ring  show. 
We  expect  to  see  the  whole  family 
of  roses,  Hybrid  Teas,  Floribundas, 

.  Climbers,  and  all  the  rest,  both  the 
new  and  the  old.  We  expect  to  see 
1  arrangements  suitable  for  various  oc- 
|  casions. 

Many  rose  growers  attend  the 
» shows  to  learn  about  new  varieties 
and  to  make  selections  that  can  be 


added  to  their  gardens  during  the 
next  planting  season.  In  addition  to 
being  delightful  entertainment,  the 
rose  show  should  be  educational. 

The  most  important  factor  of  all 
in  the  success  of  a  show  is  the  quality 
of  the  roses  entered.  A  first-class  rose 
has  no  substitute.  The  purpose  of  a 
show  is  to  assemble  in  competition — 
at  a  designated  time — the  best  roses 
that  can  be  found  in  the  gardens  of 
those  eligible  to  participate.  A  rose 
found  wilted  and  drooping,  among 
the  aristocrats  of  a  show,  is  more 
annoying  than  a  social  blunder.  Its 
presence  distracts  from  the  charm  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens. 

Planning  for  the  production  of 
high  quality  roses  must  start  in  the 
garden  well  in  advance  of  the  show. 
There  are  really  five  major  steps  in 
this  process.  The  roses  are  grown, 
cut,  groomed  and  transported  to  the 
showroom.  That  is  another  important 
division:  Showing  roses. 


SHOWING  ROSES 

By  Charles  A.  Vollick 

Chairman  of  Denver  Rose  Show  Committee,  1954 


SHOWING  roses  is  only  one  of 
many  reasons  for  growing  this 
most  popular  of  flowers,  but  competi¬ 
tion  in  a  rose  show  provides  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  many 
rose  growers.  Winning  a  blue  ribbon 
or  a  trophy  represents  the  crowning 
achievement  after  months  of  system¬ 
atic  planning  and  work. 

You  do  not  need  to  have  300  or 
500  rose  bushes  in  order  to  compete 
in  a  rose  show.  You  may  have  the 
“Queen  of  the  Show”  if  you  enter 
only  a  few  roses.  If  the  rose  looks 
good  to  you,  it  probably  will  look 
good  to  the  judges. 


Many  of  the  newer  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  perfect  bloom  more  often,  but  a 
rose  does  not  need  to  be  an  AARS 
selection  in  order  to  be  a  winner  at 
the  show.  The  American  Rose  Soci¬ 
ety  has  compiled  a  list  of  varieties 
that  won  top  honors  at  the  nation’s 
rose  shows  in  1952.  The  list  includes 
best  roses  in  the  show,  Queen  of  the 
Show  and  section  winners  in  the 
larger  shows.  Peace  and  Crimson 
Glory  won  the  largest  number  of 
awards,  but  included  among  the  wint¬ 
ers  are  such  old  time  favorites  as 
Etoile  de  Hollande,  K.  A.  Victoria, 
and  Christopher  Stone. 


I/no.J’n  THE  KUMPF  MOTOR  CARGO.  mERCUHY 


Fall  Shozc  1951.  Left  to  right ,  Ray  Turnure,  A.  E.  Albera,  Herb  Gundell,  Frat 
Richards,  Bill  Gunesch,  Jack  Faust,  E.  J.  Maynard. 


Records  of  winners  of  first,  second, 
and  third  best  roses  in  the  show  are 
available  for  the  shows  held  by  the 
Denver  Rose  Society  since  1949. 
Peace  was  allowed  to  compete  for 
these  awards  at  the  shows  in  1949  and 
1951.  A  special  award  was  estab- 
lished  for  Peace  in  1952  and  it  has 
not  competed  with  the  other  roses 
since  that  time.  Special  awards  are 
now  given  at  the  Denver  Rose  Show 
for  best  hybrid  tea,  best  group  of 
three  hybrid  tea  roses,  second  best  hy¬ 
brid  tea,  third  best  hybrid  tea,  best 
Peace  rose,  best  floribunda,  and  best 
arrangement.  Varieties  that  have 
won  major  awards  in  the  Denver 
shows  are  listed  in  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation.  Numbers  following  the  vari¬ 
ety  name  indicate  the  number  of  times 


the  rose  has  won  a  major  award. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Bravo  ( 1 )  j 

Charles  Mallerin,  Queen  of  Show  (1 
Charlotte  Armstrong,  Queen  of  Sho’l 
(3)  '  j 

Chrysler  Imperial  (1) 

Fred  Howard  (1) 

Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte  (2) 
Heart’s  Desire  (1) 

Helen  Traubel  (1) 

Lowell  Thomas  (1) 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot  (1) 

Mary  Margaret  McBride  (1) 
Nocturne  (2) 

Peace  (3) 

Rex  Anderson,  Queen  of  Show  (2)  j 
Rubaiyat,  Queen  of  Show  once,  (2)  I 
•-“Snowbird  ( 1 ) 
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Floribunda  Roses 

ilse  Poulsen  (1) 

"ashion  (i) 

Barnette  (i) 

Permanent  Wave  (i) 

World’s  Fair  (1) 

Careful  planning  will  increase 
!  ^our  chances  of  winning  at  the  show. 

Disbudding  should  be  done  two  or 
I  Tree  weeks  before  the  show,  so  as 
lot  to  leave  scars.  Fertilizing  should 
\  le  done  regularly  with  a  prepared 
plant  food  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  package.  The  rose  beds  should 
r  le  soaked  thoroughly  at  least  once 
'■  each  week,  and  should  receive  addi- 
t  tional  watering  the  week  prior  to  the 
1  show.  Spraying  or  dusting  should  be 
fdone  regularly,  but  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  the  week  of  the  show  because 
it  may  leave  spots  on  the  petals  of 
roses  that  could  be  entered. 

Many  exhibitors  start  cutting  their 
'  roses  7  to  10  days  before  the  show, 
l  In  my  experience,  however,  the  roses 
i  that  won  the  blue  ribbons  were  cut 
1  to  3  days  before  the  show.  Other 
ribbons  were  won  on  roses  that  had 
been  cut  for  a  period  up  to  8  days. 
The  blooms  should  be  cut  when  the 
first  one  or  two  petals  have  started 
to  unfurl.  The  stem  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  12  inches  long.  Normally 
there  should  be  two  or  three  sets  of 
leaves  on  the  stem.  There  is  a  great 
'  deal  of  argument  and  discussion  as 
to  the  time  of  day  when  roses  should 
be  cut.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  of 
day  is  unimportant,  but  the  rose 
should  be  cut  when  it  is  at  its  proper 
,  stage. 

After  the  roses  are  cut,  all  traces 
of  spray  should  be  removed  from  the 
leaves  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  they 
‘  should  be  examined  carefully  to  be 
sure  there  are  no  insects  present. 
Thorns  should  be  removed  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  stem  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  to  the  leaves  when 
placed  in  storage  containers  and  to 


provide  additional  surface  for  absorp¬ 
tion  of  water.  The  bottom  of  the 
stem  should  be  cut  on  a  slant  in  order 
to  provide  a  greater  area  for  water 
intake,  when  they  are  stored.  Roses 
should  be  labeled  before  storing.  Al¬ 
though  you  may  know  the  varieties 
in  your  garden,  it  may  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  certain  varieties  after  they  have 
been  stored  in  the  refrigerator  for 
several  days. 

There  are  several  methods  of  stor¬ 
ing  roses.  Various  exhibitors  have 
different  methods,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  roses  should  be  hardened 
for  at  least  5  or  6  hours  before  a 
show. 

One  method  consists  of  plunging 
the  rose  in  cold  tap  water  up  to  its 
neck,  and  storing  in  the  refrigerator 
away  from  the  unit.  It  is  probably 
not  wise  to  put  roses  directly  into  ice 
water,  because  the  shock  would  be 
severe.  I  take  my  roses  to  the  show 
in  the  same  containers  in  which  they 
were  stored. 

Storage  in  plastic  bags  is  a  method 
used  by  many  exhibitors.  Advocates 
of  this  method  claim  the  roses  can 
be  safely  stored  for  much  longer  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  with  less  change  of 
color.  As  soon  as  the  roses  are  cut, 
the  stems  are  wrapped  with  tissue 
paper  to  prevent  thorns  from  tearing 
the  plastic,  and  the  roses  are  then  in¬ 
dividually  wrapped  in  freezer  foil  or 
plastic.  The  plastic  is  folded  over  on 
the  sides  and  ends  and  sealed  with 
freezer  tape.  Roses  supply  their  own 
moisture  and  they  should  be  wrapped 
as  tightly  as  possible,  without  bruis¬ 
ing  the  leaves  or  bloom,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  air  space.  They  are  then 
labeled  and  stored  in  a  refrigerator 
at  3  3°  to  40°  F.  Five  or  six  hours 
before  the  show,  the  roses  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  refrigerator,  cover¬ 
ings  are  removed  from  the  bottom 
half  of  the  stems,  and  1  to  1  ]/i  inches 
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is  cut  off  the  ends.  They  are  placed 
in  3  or  4  inches  of  lukewarm  water 
and  returned  to  the  refrigerator,  with 
the  blooms  still  covered,  until  the 
time  of  the  show. 

Entry  tags  and  rose  show  schedules 
are  furnished  each  individual  who  en- 
ters  the  show.  The  Denver  Rose  Show 
Schedule  contains  123  classes  which 
are  grouped  under  6  major  divisions. 
The  divisions  are:  Division  A,  which 
includes  52  classes  for  the  most  popu- 
lar  hybrid  tea  and  floribunda  roses, 
a  class  for  Paul’s  Scarlet  or  Blase 
climber,  a  class  for  a  fulbblown  rose, 
and  a  class  for  an  unnamed  rose; 
Division  B  includes  28  classes  of  hy- 
brid  tea  roses  based  on  color;  Division 
C  is  for  polyantha  and  floribunda 
roses  and  includes  22  classes;  Division 
D  is  for  climbing  roses;  Division  E 
is  for  arrangements  and  includes  spe- 

STANDARDS  USED 

By  Clyde 

N  order  to  satisfactorily  judge 
roses,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
standard  measuring  device.  Without 
some  standard  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  judge  to  express  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual  preference  for  perfection  in 
such  items  as  size,  length  of  stem,  and 
color  classification  in  a  manner  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  elements 
to  be  judged. 

To  serve  as  a  guide  and  to  avoid 
as  much  confusion  as  possible  in  judg¬ 
ing  and  rating  roses,  the  American 
Rose  Society  has  established  the  fol¬ 
lowing  point  system  for  the  several 
elements  on  which  it  is  believed  a  rose 


should  be  rated: 

1 —  Form  .  25% 

2 —  Substance  .  20% 

3 —  Color .  25  % 

4—  — Stems  and  Foliage....  20% 

5 —  Size  .  10% 


A  description  of  each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  follows: 
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cial  classes  for  men  only  and  for  chil 
dren  under  12. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  and  los ; 
time  can  be  avoided  if  the  entry  tag 
are  prepared  in  advance.  The  sec 
tion,  class,  variety  name,  and  nam 
and  address  of  the  exhibitor  shouli 
be  filled  in  on  both  portions  of  th 
tags.  At  the  last  show  in  1953  ther 
were  445  hybrid  tea,  floribunda  an< 
climbing  rose  entries,  and  there  wer 
109  arrangements.  Sixty-five  RoS'  • 
Society  members  participated.  W 
would  like  to  have  an  even  large 
number  of  entries  in  the  1954  show^ 
and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  fin< 
it  much  easier  to  prepare  their  en 
tries  before  the  show. 

The  motto  of  the  Denver  Ros,1 
Society  is,  “Let’s  Grow  Roses  fo 
Fun.’’  Showing  roses  can  also  be  fun 
If  you  enter  the  rose  show,  I  hop 
you  win. 

IN  JUDGING  ROSES 

E.  Learned 

1 -Form-25  %  I 

Defined  as  shape  or  external  ap; 
pearance.  The  beauty  and  attractive 
ness  of  the  rose  begins  with  its  form 
A  rose  may  be  as  large  as  a  peon; 
but  if  it  lacks  symmetry  or  is  out  o 
proportion  to  stem  and  foliage,  it  i 
not  considered  a  high-scoring  rose 
The  flower  form  of  the  exhibit  typ'| 
rose  when  one-half  to  three-fourth  i 
open  should  have  sufficient  petal! 
gracefully  and  symmetrically  arrangeo 
in  an  attractive  circular  pattern  am 
with  a  well-shaped  high  center.  Thi] 
American  Rose  Society  recognizes  fivJ 
types  of  bud  forms: 

1 —  The  slender  or  tapering  bud,  a 
Eclipse  and  First  Love. 

2 —  The  pointed  bud,  as  Charlott 
Armstrong,  Sutter  Gold. 

3 —  The  ovoid  bud,  as  Peace  or  Doc 
tor. 

4 —  The  globular  bud,  as  Radiance! 
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5 — The  urivshaped  bud,  as  Talis¬ 
man. 

2—  Substance— 20  % 

This  term  is  a  rather  elusive  and 
indefinite  property  of  a  rose.  Sub¬ 
stance  has  been  defined  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  component  mate¬ 
rials.  To  the  ordinary  rose  grower 
this  does  not  mean  very  much.  How¬ 
ever,  various  authorities  appear  to 
agree  that  in  order  to  have  good  sub¬ 
stance,  one  should  look  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics : 

a.  Thickness  of  petals.  The  petals 
may  be  thin  and  papery  or  thick 
and  leathery.  The  latter  indi¬ 
cates  good  substance. 

b.  Firmness  or  crispness  of  petals. 
They  should  stand  erect  and 
not  flop.  If  one  exerts  slight 
pressure  on  the  petals,  they  snap 
back  in  place,  indicating  good 
substance.  If  they  lazily  come 
back,  they  have  poor  substance. 

c.  Toughness  of  petals.  Resistance 
to  bruising  or  tearing. 

d.  Keeping  quality  of  rose.  A  rose 
that  will  stand  up  and  not  wilt 
has  good  substance. 

Factors  that  influence  substance  are 
fertilization,  watering,  sunlight,  hu¬ 
midity,  temperature  and  storage. 
;When  one  hardens  roses  by  proper 
storage,  one  improves  substance. 
Hardening  at  a  cool  temperature  is 
p.  very  desirable  practice.  However, 
long  storage  may  result  in  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance,  particularly  if  picked  too 
early  and  the  rose  does  not  open 
properly. 

3—  Color— 25% 

Some  of  the  qualities  of  color  to 
look  for  are  brilliance  and  freshness. 
Is  the  rose  full  or  is  it  bright?  Clarity 
of  color  with  no  blemishes  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  petals.  Color  of  the  same 
variety  varies  with  regions,  seasons, 
soils,  fertilizing  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  High  temperatures  and  intense 


sunlight  often  cause  fading  of  many 
varieties.  Pure  red  colors  should  be 
free  of  bluish  tinge. 

4—  Stems  and  Foliage— 20% 

Stem  should  be  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  bloom.  Weak  necks 
are  penalized.  The  stem  should  be 
reasonably  straight  and  the  leaves 
should  be  abundant,  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and  there  should  be  no  evidence 
of  disease  or  insect  injury.  On  some 
varieties  the  sharp  points  of  the  thorns 
should  be  cut  off.  When  this  is  done, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  not  bruise 
the  stem.  Ordinarily  from  three  to 
five  points  are  deducted  for  missing 
foliage  and  ten  to  twelve  points  for 
disbudding. 

5—  Size— 10% 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many 
people,  size  is  the  least  important  of 
the  elements,  as  the  average  rose  in 
good  condition  will  be  rated  the  full 
ten  points.  If  the  ratings  are  very 
close,  it  can  normally  be  expected 
that  the  larger  blooms  will  receive  a 
slightly  higher  rating. 

General 

In  exhibiting  roses  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  rose  is  judged  at 
the  time  the  judge  sees  it,  not  how 
it  was  previously  or  how  it  will  be. 
To  have  the  rose  in  top  condition  at 
the  time  of  judging  is  a  matter  of 
timing,  usually  based  on  experience. 
To  avoid  embarrassment  and  disquali¬ 
fication,  be  sure  your  roses  are  cor¬ 
rectly  named.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  some  judges  are  high  scor¬ 
ers  while  others  are  more  conservative. 
The  more  experienced  the  judges,  the 
better  the  results. 
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USING  ROSES  INDOORS 

By  Sue  Kelly 


'•  DIDN’T  realize  just  what  I  was 
-®-  getting  into  when  I  said  I’d  write 
this  article  and  now,  I  want  to  cry 
“HELP!!  HELP!”  I’m  not  an  au¬ 
thority  on  flower  arranging  and  so 
go  to  others  for  specific  material  such 
as  design,  scale,  balance,  focus,  color, 
rhythm,  and  harmony!  (I  want  to 
give  credit  to  Miss  Lula  Morse  for 
the  line  drawings  shown  with  this 
article.)  Did  you  know  it  took  all  of 
those  items  to  make  a  pleasing  and 


size  of  each  part  of  the  arrangemer 
to  the  position  it  is  to  occupy. 

By  BALANCE  —  each  side  h;  I 
equal  appeal  • —  the  arrangement  1 
stable  and  you  have  the  feeling  cl 
balance  so  that  it  is  a  permanerl 
thing  and  not  in  danger  of  f  allin  I 
or  slipping.  Many  things  enter  inti 
balance — weight,  intensity  of  colo  I 
coarseness  of  texture  and  distant™ 
from  base  or  center.  Sometimes  fir 
urines  are  used  to  balance  the  a: 
rangement,  placed  to  one  side  as  pa 
of  the  whole  arrangement. 

By  HARMONY  —  everything  fi  j 
together;  flowers,  container,  folia£ 
are  all  in  tune,  and  you  have  a  feelir 
of  unity. 


successful  arrangement?  I’ll  try  briefly 
to  give  the  basic  principles: 

By  DESIGN — we  mean  the  plan 
you  had  when  you  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  cut  a  few  roses  to  use  in 
your  home,  taking  into  consideration 
the  container,  place  in  your  home  and 
the  foliage.  The  sketches  on  the 
other  pages  include  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  of  the  standard  and  ac¬ 
cepted  designs  in  line  arrangements. 

By  SCALE — the  proportion  of  the 


By  FOCUS — each  line  of  the  a 
rangement  leads  your  eye  to  the  foe 
point  which  is  usually  placed  ju 
above  the  edge  of  the  container  or  ju 
breaking  the  rim. 


By  RHYTHM  —  everything  aboi 
the  arrangement  has  a  line  and  flo 
of  high  and  low  spots,  as  in  music- 
a  regular  repetition  of  material  ( 
groupings  giving  a  feeling  of  fluidii 
which  makes  it  distinctive. 

Here  (on  opposite  page)  are  mo: 
line  designs  which  can  be  used  f< 


mm 


„  i 

. .  .  ><<  ' 


Another  point  to  remember  is — 
uneven  numbers  are  better  than  even : 
that  is,  five  roses  are  better  than  six, 
but  if  you  have  just  two,  that  is  all 
right.  By  using  evergreens  and  other 
foliage,  just  three  roses  may  be  used 
to  great  advantage. 

In  nearly  every  hobby,  there  are  a 
few  things  to  remember  which  will 
become  a  habit  and  you  will  do  them 
unconsciously.  Here  are  a  few  to 
keep  in  mind: 


!  These  five 
photos  show 
\the  progres¬ 
sive  stages 
j  in  making  a 
simple  ar¬ 
rangement 
with  roses. 

; 

Arrange¬ 
ments  and 
i  photos  by 
tSue  Kelly. 


:  | 

'j 


■roses  as  well  as  other  flowers  in  your 

garden.  The  continuous  lines  indi- 

I  G 

'  cate  the  first  flowers  to  be  placed  while 

!the  broken  lines  outside  merely  out¬ 
line  your  design.  In  the  tallest  de¬ 
signs,  the  height  is  one  and  one-half 
i  times  the  widest  part  of  the  container, 
■which  doesn’t  mean  you  must  meas¬ 
ure  it  exactly.  It  does  mean  the  line 
can  be  taller  but  never  shorter  than 
that  measurement,  so  that  your  ar¬ 
rangement  has  balance.  If  you  use 
i  a  shallow  container,  the  tallest  line 
is  one  and  one-half  times  the  widest 
’  part  of  the  container  also. 


/\ 


Horizontal 


Crescent 
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Line  drawings  of  standard  acceptable  forms  of  flower  arrangements.  By  Lula  H.  Morse. 
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All  pin  holders  (which  should  be 
securely  anchored  wtih  floral  clay  or 
paraffin)  must  be  covered  and  do  not 
cross  the  stems  in  your  arrangement 
where  they  can  be  seen.  Small  flow' 
ers  or  buds  are  used  in  the  top  and 
tip  positions  with  partially  opened 
flowers  next  and  full  blown  blossoms 
as  your  focal  point  near  the  center' 
base  of  the  arrangement.  If  your 
roses  have  many  leaves  trim  them 
out — also,  cut  off  thorns  for  easier 
handling.  When  you  cut  your  ma' 
terial,  preparatory  to  arranging  it,  cut 
the  stems  as  nearly  the  right  length 
the  first  time  as  possible  (unequal 
lengths  to  create  the  illusion  of 
depth),  set  them  in  position  and  then 
LEAVE  THEM  ALONE,  and  when 
you  are  done,  STOP.  Don’t  try  to 
re'do  the  whole  thing. 

Some  color  combinations  to  use  in 
rose  arranging  might  possibly  help. 
A  monochromatic  arrangement  means 
all  flowers  and  container  are  one 
color,  using  tints  and  tones  of  that 
one  color  for  variation.  Pale  yellow 
Eclipse  with  brighter  yellow  Golden 
Scepter  and  russet  toned  Sunset 
Glory  are  a  good  example.  Using 
pink  Bountiful  floribunda  roses  with 
Sansevieria  leaves  for  the  basis  of 
your  triangle  and  a  rosette  of  Eche' 
veria  (hen  and  chicks)  for  the  focal 
point  in  a  square  container  is  very 
effective. 

Use  your  finished  arrangements  in 
the  front  hall,  living  room  (coffee 
table,  piano,  occasional  tables) ,  din' 
ingroom  (table,  buffet),  kitchen,  bed' 
rooms,  bath— in  fact,  any  room  in  the 
house  will  be  livened  by  flowers. 

Practice  with  all  types  of  flowers 
until  you  can  get  them  in  the  design 
you  wish  and  then  start  experiment' 
ing,  using  different  containers  and 
your  own  individualtiy.  Some  types 
you’ll  love,  others  you  won’t.  Do 
those  which  best  express  you  and 
compliment  your  home. 
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LET’S  GET  DOWN  TO  THE  ROOT  OF 

THE  PROBLEM 

By  Moras  L.  Shubert 


ROSES  do  have  beautiful  flowers — 
if  their  roots  are  doing  well!  In 
this  artiele  about  roots,  the  principles 
discussed  apply  to  roses  and  all  of 
the  other  garden  plants  that  grow  in 
soil. 

Just  how  much  do  you  know  about 
the  roots  of  your  garden  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  and  lawn?  Do  you  know,  for 
sure,  what  purposes  the  roots  serve, 
and  what  it  is  they  require  for  their 
own  growth?  Do  you  appreciate  the 
importance  of  healthy  roots  for  good 
top  growth? 

Someone  has  wisely  said  “to  grow 
better  plants,  grow  stronger  roots 
systems.”  Although  this  statement  is 
deceptively  over-simplified,  it  is  a  true 
one. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
amongst  gardeners  about  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  facts  with  regard 
to  roots.  We  should  not  be  disillu¬ 
sioned,  but  rather  reach  a  new  level 
of  respect  for  the  wonderful  order  in 
biological  phenomena  to  learn  that 
roots  do  not  see\  water  and  minerals, 
or  to  find  that  roots  do  not  absorb 
food  from  the  soil. 

We  have  often  made  superficial 
observations  from  which  we  might 
j  conclude  that  roots  do  seek  things, 
since  we  have  seen  them  growing  to¬ 
wards  moist  soil,  so  what  is  the  ex¬ 
planation?  If  we  stop  to  think  more 
deeply  about  this  question,  we  recall 
that  new  growth  takes  place  at  the 
‘  tip  ends  of  the  roots,  where  new  cells 
are  being  formed.  Now  the  tips  of 
the  roots  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
moisture  supply,  oxygen,  and  minerals 
j  necessary  to  them  for  continuous  new 
cell  formation.  That  is,  as  the  tips 
i  grow  between  the  particles  that  make 
I  up  our  soil,  a  little  better  supply  of 


moisture,  etc.,  on  one  side  of  the  tip 
will  stimulate  faster  cell  division  on 
that  side,  and  so  turn  the  tip  end  to¬ 
wards  the  better  supply.  So  from 
this  it  is  not  hard  to  visualize  how  it 
happens  that  roots  in  the  garden,  or 
even  in  flower  pots  are  found  to  be 
most  abundant  in  places  where  there 
is  a  more  satisfactory  supply  of  those 
things  that  they  require — they  just 
grow  faster  there,  because  they  can! 

But  why  can’t  we  say  that  plants 
get  their  food  from  the  soil?  First, 
we  must  define  what  we  mean  by 
food.  The  biological  definition  says 
that  food  is  any  carbon-chemical  that 
can  be  used  by  living  organisms  as  a 
source  of  energy  or  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  for  growth  and  repairment  of 
tissues.  We  refer  to  dietary  recom¬ 
mendations  and  see  lists  of  carbohy¬ 
drate,  fat,  and  protein  sources.  These 
are  the  three  main  kinds  of  food  used 
by  both  plants  and  animals.  But 
green  plants,  growing  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  manufacture  all  their 
own  needs  of  these  and  do  not  take 
them  from  the  soil.  They  also  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  vitamins!  So  pack¬ 
ages  of  minerals  sold  as  “plant  food” 
help  to  perpetuate  a  myth,  for  the 
minerals  are  only  part  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  food  making  inside  the 
cells  of  the  plants. 

Actually  plants,  through  their  roots, 
take  about  twelve  important  minerals 
from  the  soil.  Certain  kinds  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  greater  quantity  than  oth¬ 
ers;  for  example,  nitrogen,  phosphor¬ 
us,  and  potassium  (potash)  are  used 
more  extensively  than  are  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  manganese,  boron,  and 
zinc.  All,  however,  are  equally  im¬ 
portant  when  in  the  right  proportion. 

Water  is  absorbed  from  the  soil  by 


t 
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the  roots  in  an  amount  far  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  other  materials 
combined,  for  it  not  only  is  required 
for  nearly  every  vital  activity  that 
occurs  inside  the  plant,  but  is  also 
lost  into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
leaves  and  stems,  and  all  such  losses 
must  be  constantly  replaced. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  we 
need  to  know  how  and  where  absorp- 
tion  takes  place,  and  how  to  adjust 
conditions  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Nearly  all  absorption  is  done  by  a 
weak  water-solution  of  minerals  pass- 
ing  through  the  thin,  delicate  surface 
of  root-hairs  to  the  inner  cells  and 
“water-tubes”  of  the  root.  You  can 
call  such  a  process  diffusion  or  osmo- 
sis,  if  you  want  to  be  more  technical. 
If  you  haven’t  seen  root-hairs,  a  little 
“laboratory  work’’  at  home  will  teach 
a  thrilling  lesson.  Soak  a  pinch  of 
radish  or  mustard  seeds  overnight  in 
water.  In  the  morning,  place  these 
seeds  on  a  piece  of  wet  paper  towel; 
then,  press  the  towel  against  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  jar  so  that  the  seeds  are  held 
between  the  paper  and  the  glass.  Put 
a  lid  on  the  jar  (loosely),  or  turn  the 
jar  upside  down  in  a  saucer  of  water, 
and  set  away  in  a  dark  warm  cup¬ 
board  for  36  to  48  hours.  By  this 
time  the  root  sprouts  should  have 
grown  out  long  enough  for  the  root 
hairs  to  be  developed.  The  cluster  of 
fuzzy  material  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  back  of  the  tip  is  made  of 
hairlike  projections  from  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  or  “skin’’,  of  the  root. 

These  tiny  hairs  grow  out,  as  you 
see  them,  between  soil  particles  and 
absorb  the  soil  moisture  and  soluble 
minerals  it  contains. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  such  absorbing  surfaces 
are  formed  only  at  the  growing  tips 
of  roots,  so  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  root  absorption,  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  continuous 
growth  and  branching  of  roots.  To 


do  this,  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  i 
see  that  the  right  temperature  is  mail 
tained  in  the  soil  (65  to  80  degre  S 
for  most  plants),  that  enough  moi 
ture  is  present,  that  the  soil  is  pro] 
erly  aerated,  and  that  a  suitable  pr< 
portion  of  required  minerals  is  aval 
able. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  aboi 
adjusting  soil  temperature  in  the  ga 
den,  other  than  by  the  use  of  mulch< 
and  shade,  so  we  usually  have  to  rel 
on  natural  conditions.  But  there 
much  that  we  can  do  in  adjustir 
the  water,  air,  and  minerals  in  tl 
soil.  Actually,  proper  watering  helj 
soil  aeration.  Water  applied  i 
amounts  equal  to  an  inch  or  two  ( 
rain  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  moi' 
between  waterings  will  permit  tf 
soil  to  “breathe”,  and  supply  oxyge 
to  the  growing  roots.  Roots  requii 
plenty  of  oxygen  for  normal  respir; 
tion  and  still  more  when  they  are  ‘V  f 
work”  absorbing  minerals.  Don’t  fo; 
get  the  importance  of  maintaining  so; 
organic  matter,  for  it  helps  this  a 
and  water  balance  wonderfully. 

The  proper  minerals  added  to  th 
soil  will  help  the  roots  to  help  th 
top  of  the  plants,  and  vice'versa.  Th 
mineral  element  most  commonly  shoi 
in  supply  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  n 
gion  is  nitrogen,  so  in  many  soil 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  alone  will  b] 
beneficial.  If  there  is  reason  to  be j 
lieve  other  elements  are  also  in  shoij 
supply,  it  is  well  to  use  a  mixed  “coir; 
plete”  fertilizer.  Be  careful  of  ex' 
cesses,  however,  as  the  tender  absorb ; 
ing  surfaces  may  suffer  if  they  com  I 
in  contact  with  a  too-strong  solutioj 
of  chemicals  in  the  soil.  : 

By  establishing  conditions  mos 
favorable  for  root  growth,  the  top 
will  thrive  and  grow  to  their  utmost 
As  a  result  of  this  there  will  be  mor! 
leaf  surface  and  the  leaves  will  b 
more  efficient  in  manufacturing  sugai] 
This  means  that  there  will  be  more  o] 


. 
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all  kinds  of  foods  both  for  top  growth 
and  for  root  growth.  There  will  also 
be  more  food  left  over  for  storage 
in  the  stems  and  roots  of  perennial 
species  of  plants.  It  is  well  for  us 
Jto  keep  this  point  in  mind,  that  food 
ij  must  be  stored  in  stems,  roots,  bulbs, 
corms,  tubers,  etc.,  for  the  next  sea' 
son’s  early  growth.  So  the  efficiency 
of  root  development  one  year,  and 
its  effect  upon  top  development,  will 
have  an  influence  the  following  year! 

Since  injury  to  roots  during  trans¬ 
planting  is  almost  unavoidable,  we 
must  finish  this  discussion  with  a  few 
words  about  that  problem.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  total  amount  of  root 
development  before  transplanting  is 
that  amount  in  harmony  with  the 
I  plant  as  a  whole,  we  can  see  that  any 
loss  of  absorbing  surface  will  upset 
the  balance  between  the  roots  and 
tops.  If  such  injury  is  serious,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  much  of 
the  top  growth  to  reduce  water  loss. 


On  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  thick 
roots  with  few  branches,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  move  them  without 
major  injury  to  the  root  system.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  easier,  as  a 
rule,  to  move  fibrous- rooted  species — 
there  is  total  damage  at  the  time  and 
there  is  quicker  formation  of  new 
branches  with  their  absorbing  ends. 

But  for  any  plant,  it  is  worth  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  less  injury  by 
cutting  off  roots,  bruising  them,  or 
letting  them  dry  out,  the  quicker  the 
roots  can  begin  to  work  efficiently 
again.  Since  there  is  a  short  period 
(even  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances)  when  unavoidable  injury  will 
slow  down  absorption,  protection  of 
the  top  (especially  when  the  leaves 
are  on)  is  important  in  slowing  down 
water  loss.  Protection  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  shading,  windbreaks,  judi¬ 
cial  pruning,  fine  water  sprays,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  But  keep  the 
roots  moist  without  drowning  them! 
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ARBOR  DAY 


By  Jacob  V.  Schaetzel 


COLORADO  adopted  a  law  in 
1889  setting  aside  the  third  Fri- 
day  in  April  of  each  year  to  be  known 
as  “Arbor  Day”  and  the  law  says 
that  this  day  shall  be  a  holiday  in 
all  public  schools  of  the  state  and  the 
school  offices  and  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  the  schools  observe  the 
day  by  planting  of  trees  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  exercises.  In  addition,  it  en¬ 
joins  the  Governor  to  issue  a  proc¬ 
lamation  recommending  that  this  day 
be  duly  observed  and  also  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  State  Forest 
Commissioner  of  such  action  as  has 
been  taken  in  the  various  counties. 

The  first  Arbor  Day  was  observed 
in  Nebraska  in  1872  and  the  people 
of  our  city  and  state  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire  can  well  afford  to 
observe  this  day  by  planting  trees, 
adorning  public  and  private  grounds, 
in  general,  awakening  an  interest  in 
the  value  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
During  the  Fall  of  this  last  year,  the 
West  suffered  some  very  serious  for¬ 
est  fires.  Also,  our  beautiful  pine 
trees  are  now  beset  by  beetles  and  we 
seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  plague 
of  grasshoppers.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  remedies  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  control  of  these  pests. 
Those  who  are  interested  can  write 
to  the  Colorado  State  Agriculture 
College  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  At¬ 
tention  State  Extension  Forester  and 
give  data  on  what  trees  are  available 
and  where  to  obtain  them  for  plant¬ 
ing. 

Our  various  communities  can  plant 
a  tree  to  commemorate  an  outstand¬ 
ing  citizen  or  event  and  many  of  our 
towns  have  outstanding  men  and 
women  who  have  loved  flowers  and 
plants  and  who  have  performed  great 
civic  work. 


The  Columbia  Federation  of  Worn 
en’s  Clubs  planted  a  white  birc  j 
which  they  call  “Mother’s  Tree. 
This  is  planted  in  Washington,  D.  C 
There  are  more  than  40  living  tree 
planted  by  George  Washington.  The 
are  located  in  Mount  Vernon,  Vii 
ginia,  and  were  planted  by  his  ow 
hands  or  under  his  supervision.  Man 
of  us  have  seen  the  beautiful  Peca 
trees  planted  by  the  Father  of  Oi 
Country  on  the  grounds  of  Mour 
Vernon.  The  nuts  were  given  to  hii 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  j 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  ol 
Colorado  Forestry  6P  Horticultui ! 
Association  plant  two  trees  on  tf 
State  Capitol  grounds  or  Civic  Cei 
ter  grounds  in  honor  of  Secretary  c 
Agriculture  Brannan  and  Secretar 
of  Interior  Chapman. 

Denver  is  at  the  turning  point  ( 
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ts  civic  life  and  whether  we  shall  go 
haphazardly  along  our  way  planting 
rees,  shrubs  and  flowers  without 
-hyme  or  reason  or  whether  we  should 
;  have  a  well  coordinated  plan  under 
:ivic  and  state  direction  is  going  to 
'  he  up  to  those  who  love  trees  and 
:he  great  outdoors.  Too  many  people 
hlant  too  many  trees.  A  tree  that 
vill  grow  to  any  large  size  should  be 
hlanted  from  40  to  60  feet  from  an 
)ther  in  order  to  permit  it  to  attain 
ts  full  beauty 

Some  trees,  like  the  Boleana  Poplar 
hould  not  be  planted,  in  my  opinion, 
®  )n  private  property  but  should  be 
hlaced  in  a  long  line  alongside  of 
rrigation  ditches  or  highways  that 
;tretch  for  miles.  A  long  hedge  of 
■  hpirea  should  also  run  for  a  mile  or 
-  >o,  backed  by  the  Flowering  Crab, 
Russian  Olive  and  others.  These  could 
Hpe  planted  along  Cherry  Creek  and 
he  Platte  River  and  also  we  should 
begin  to  think  about  Sand  Creek. 


Those  individuals  who  take  hold 
of  this  idea  of  Arbor  Day  are  helping 
the  community,  our  state,  and  our 
country.  One  nice  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  looks  forward  and  not  back" 
ward. 

The  Men’s  Garden  Club  of  Denver 
has  for  one  of  its  mottos,  “Plant  not 
alone  for  tomorrow  but  for  a  hum 
dred  years.” 
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PRESIDENT’S  REPORT  FOR  1953 

By  Fred  R.  Johnson 


HTHIS  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Colorado  Fores' 
try  and  Flortieulture  Association,  but 
it  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  organic 
tion  • —  the  Colorado  State  Forestry 
Association.  Since  the  business  of 
the  Association  is  largely  transacted 
at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
it  is  customary  for  the  President  to 
briefly  summarise  the  activities  of  the 
Association  at  the  annual  meetings. 

Here  are  a  few  activities:  Horth 
culture  House  has  established  itself 
as  a  center  for  information  on  garden' 
ing  and  horticulture,  which  I  believe 
has  met  the  fondest  expectations  of 
its  donors.  During  the  past  year  it 
was  used  128  times  for  meetings  of 
committees,  trustees  and  affiliated 
groups. 

Twelve  issues  of  the  Green  Thumb, 
containing  548  pages  of  valuable  in' 
formation  and  pictures,  were  fur' 
nished  to  our  members.  Many  coni' 
pliments  were  received  on  the  high 
quality  of  the  articles  and  the  makeup 
of  the  magazine. 

In  1953  it  cost  $11,188  to  publish 
the  Green  Thumb.  Advertising  in' 
come  of  $4,297.51  made  the  net  cost 
$6,890.63,  not  including  the  time  of 
the  editor  and  assistant.  These  costs 
are  above  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
due  partially  to  inflation,  and  also  we 
are  giving  the  membership  a  bigger 
and  better  magazine.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  cost  of  publishing  twelve  is' 
sues  of  the  Green  Thumb  is  slightly 
more  than  the  price  of  a  $3.00  mem' 
bership. 

However,  the  magazine,  the  advice 
to  gardeners,  the  use  of  the  library 
and  other  facilities  of  Horticulture 
House  are  public  services  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
These  are  part  of  the  educational  and 


general  welfare  objectives  for  whic! 
the  Association  was  incorporated. 

The  Association  has  been  able  i 
offer  many  of  these  services  throu£ 
the  interest  and  kindness  of  our  p 
trons  and  donors  and  other  goc 
friends  who  contribute  liberally  < 
their  time  and  money.  The  treasurer 
report  for  1953  will  also  appear  : 
the  next  Green  Thumb.  I  want  • 
point  out  the  need  for  a  realistic  su 
vey  of  this  report  by  the  director 
It  shows  that  the  outgo  of  $20,31 
exceeded  the  income  by  $673,  a] 
though  there  was  a  cash  balance  .! 
the  end  of  the  year  of  nearly  $5,00 
Membership  dues  amounted  to  $8,6! 
with  2,272  on  the  rolls  at  the  er 
of  the  year.  This  number  should  1 
doubled. 

To  carry  on  the  public  service  pr 
gram  of  the  Association  it  is  necessar 
to  supplement  the  income  from  mer| 
berships,  donations  and  advertisir 
with  benefits.  The  plant  auction  la 
spring  netted  the  Association  $721.6 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Earl  SE 
namon,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Chariot 
Barbour,  LeMoine  Bechtold,  Dr.  1 
A.  Hermann,  John  Swingle,  Geon 
Stadler,  Pat  Gallavan  and  many  of 
ers,  including  the  Denver  Nurser 
men’s  Association  and  the  seed  de? 
ers.  We  regret  that  our  enthusiast 
auctioneer,  John  Swingle,  is  unabl 
to  be  with  us  tonight,  and  we  wi:j 
for  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  Look  and  Learn  Garden  Tou, 
proved  profitable  (net  $703.60)  ar 
educational — 27  gardens  representii 
a  cross'section  of  gardens  of  the  cit 
Many  who  made  the  tour  express* 
appreciation  for  the  help  of  the  e 
perts,  and  stated  that  this  servi 
made  our  tours  distinctive  and  wor  : 
while.  The  cost  of  $2.75  for  the  fo  { 
tours  represents  a  charge  of  but 
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:ents  a  garden.  Mrs.  Sue  Kelly  and 
ler  assistants  are  congratulated  on  the 
■uccessful  1953  tours. 

Our  Association  is  continuing  its 
nterest  in  and  cooperation  with  the 
botanical  Gardens  Foundation  of 
Denver,  although  the  Foundation  is 
l  separate  entity  and  a  going  insti- 
ution.  Horticulture  House  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Foundation.  Our 
Mrs.  Mildred  Cook  is  assistant  sec' 
etary'treasurer  for  the  Foundation, 
horticulturist  George  Kelly  is  re' 
ponsible  for  surveying,  recording  and 
abeling  so  that  the  essential  research 
lature  of  the  arboretum  may  be  car- 
•ied  out.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
o  assist  in  this  worthy  enterprise. 

In  fact  this  spirit  of  cooperation, 
)f  working  for  the  common  good 
ilong  the  lines  of  our  objectives  is 
he  keynote  of  the  Association.  We 
re  cooperating  with  the  Men’s  Gar' 
en  Clubs  in  their  national  convem 
ion  next  June  in  arranging  for  the 
ippearance  here  of  internationally 
nown  horticulturist,  Dr.  Chadwick 
)f  Ohio  State  University.  The  As' 
ociation  assists  the  various  garden 
ind  specialty  clubs. 

As  a  result,  largely  of  the  work  of 
he  Association’s  committee  on  State 
-’arks,  whose  chairman  is  Mrs.  Charles 
nos,  we  now  have  a  State  Park  Ad' 
/isory  Council  under  the  able  lead' 
rship  of  Prof.  J.  V.  K.  Wagar  of 
Colorado  A&M  College.  This  Coum 
:il  was  appointed  by  the  State  Land 
3oard  which  is  also  the  State  Park 
3oard.  We  hope  that  the  Council 
nay  be  able  to  make  a  start  on  a 
State  Park  System  for  Colorado. 

Several  new  projects  that  promise 
:o  be  of  considerable  value  were 
started  during  the  year  at  the  sug' 
*estion  of  Mr.  S.  R.  DeBoer.  A 
Metropolitan  Denver  Parks  Conserva' 
:ion  Committee  headed  by  Mr.  De' 
oer  is  making  a  study  of  park  ex' 
ension  possibilities  to  take  care  of 


the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  popu' 
lation  in  these  areas.  A  representa' 
tive  group  of  citizens  from  Denver 
and  adjacent  communities  —  Aurora, 
Cherry  Hills  Village,  Englewood,  Lit' 
tleton,  Lakewood,  Wheat  Ridge, 
Arvada  and  Golden — has  started  this 
study. 

A  committee  on  Roadside  Develop' 
ment  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Wab 
ter  Pesman  is  studying  several  main 
highways  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
soil  stabilization  on  cuts  and  fills,  and 
roadside  stopping  places.  The  com' 
mittee  has  representatives  from  the 
State  Highway  Department,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Blue 
Star  Highway  Association,  the  Rec' 
reation  Association,  and  citizens  of 
various  interests. 

A  committee  on  Home  and  Shade 
Tree  Planting  is  studying  plans  for 
beautifying  some  of  the  new  housing 
developments  in  Metropolitan  Den' 
ver.  This  committee,  with  Kenneth 
Wilmore,  chairman,  and  George 
Stadler,  vice  chairman,  is  cooperating 
with  the  Education  Committee  (Her' 
bert  Gundell  and  George  Kelly,  CO' 
chairmen)  in  arranging  for  a  series 
of  neighborhood  meetings  in  .March 
and  April  to  stimulate  interest  in 
planting. 

Fourteen  volumes  were  added  to 
the  library  during  the  year.  Its 
shelves,  with  over  1800  volumes  de' 
voted  to  horticulture,  gardening,  land' 
scaping  and  conservation,  as  well  as 
a  good  selection  of  magazines  along 
these  lines,  are  increasingly  used  for 
study  and  research.  However  there 
is  no  demand  for  night  use  of  the 
library,  this  having  been  tried  dur' 
ing  March  and  April,  with  few  call' 
ers. 

The  long  illness  of  our  good  li' 
brarian  and  director,  Mrs.  Helen 
Fowler,  is  regretted  by  her  many 
friends  who  extend  best  wishes  for 
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an  early  recovery  and  good  health. 
Her  enthusiasm  and  interest  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  splendid  library 
valued  at  about  $8,000  and  a  cash 
balance  of  $2,775  in  the  library  fund 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Outdoor  Activities  Committee 
arranged  for  many  fine  trips  through¬ 
out  the  year.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  having  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  was  a  day  at  Glenmore  Arbore¬ 
tum  and  the  studios  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Bancroft.  Mr.  Bancroft  show¬ 
ed  the  group  some  rare  plants  and 
flowers  on  his  wilderness  preserve, 
including  purple  saxifrage  on  a  rocky 
cliff,  wood  lily  and  the  yellow  lady- 
slipper  orchid. 

During  the  year  the  Association 
took  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  high  speed  highway 
in  Bear  Creek  Canon  which  would 
spoil  much  of  its  scenic  beauty.  It 
protested  against  the  proposed  sale 
of  a  portion  of  City  Park,  now  used 
as  a  municipal  golf  course,  for  a 
super-market. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  constructive  changes  in  the 
D’Ewart  Bill  concerning  the  use  of 
National  Forest  grazing  lands. 

Letters  were  written  by  a  number 
of  members  protesting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Echo  Park  Dam 
in  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

Opportunities  to  take  a  positive 
stand  on  public  issues  come  up  from 
time  to  time  and  I  hope  this  Associ¬ 
ation  will  continue  to  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  objectives  for  which 
it  was  established.  Some  of  us  old 
timers  who  have  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  Colorado’s  mountains  for  many 
years  would  like  to  see  a  reasonable 
portion  preserved  as  wilderness  areas. 
We  do  not  favor  restricting  use  along 
the  lines  of  a  typical  cartoon  of  the 
period  when  I  first  came  to  this  state. 
This  depicted  Gifford  Pinchot,  inside 
a  high  fence,  gun  in  hand,  standing 
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by  a  large  sign  reading  “This  i;  i 
forest  reserve,  keep  out.”  Under  > 
system  of  multiple  use  developed  o  r 
the  years  the  National  Forests  |» 
used  and  enjoyed  by  large  numf  $ 
of  people. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  Natio  1 
Parks.  The  Rocky  Mountain  I  * 
tional  Park  had  1,420,000  visitors  i 
1953,  the  eighth  straight  year  t  t 
increases  were  reported.  Mesa  Vei  \ 
Park  had  136,000  more  than  dou  ; 
the  number  reported  five  years  a  . 

The  use  of  our  National  Parks  a  1 
Forests  will  continue  to  increase.  I  - 
vision  Denver  with  a  population  : 
700,000  in  1970  and  the  exodus  fr  i 
the  city  every  weekend.  Or  envisi  i 
the  United  States  with  a  populati  i 
of  200,000,000  in  25  years,  and  t: 
increased  use  of  public  lands  tl : 
will  occur. 

That  is  why  this  Association  shov  l 
continue  its  fight  for  the  preservati . 
of  our  National  Parks,  and  shoijl 
oppose  the  attempts  of  private  int 
ests  to  become  intrenched  on  pub : 
lands.  This  was  the  reason  for  t ; 
objections  of  members  of  the  Boa  l 
to  the  proposed  grazing  bill  last  su 
mer.  As  pointed  out  by  several,  pi 
posals  to  grant  permission  to  in< 
viduals  to  construct  improvements 
National  Forest  lands  might  result  | 
the  establishment  of  equities  tli 
might  have  serious  effects  on  the  pi:  | 
lie  use  of  these  lands  in  years  to  con, 

A  movement  has  been  started 
East  Texas  to  sell  the  National  Fort; 
timber  lands  in  that  state,  alleged; 
to  pay  off  the  public  debt  and  to  ta’ 
the  federal  government  out  of  coi 
petition  with  private  business.  T 
fallacies  of  such  a  proposal  are  poir 
ed  out  in  the  January  issue  of  Ame 
ican  Forests.  I  merely  mention  tl 
to  emphasize  that  the  friends  of  co 
servation  must  be  ever  on  the  ale] 
to  watch  out  for  and  analyze  sum 
projects  in  the  light  of  whether  tiff 
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/ill  be  for  the  public  good  of  a  rap' 
dly  increasing  population. 

And  so  fellow  “Green  Thumbers” 
here  is  work  for  us  to  do,  not  only 
n  beautifying  our  own  homes  and 
;ardens  but  also  in  making  our  City, 
)ur  State  and  our  Nation  a  better 
dace  for  us  and  our  children  to  live. 
3ur  thanks  to  the  many  faithful 
riends  and  workers  on  committees 
md  other  activities  who  have  made 
his  Association  a  valuable  asset  in 
he  life  of  our  community. 


Ten  Acres  of  Home  Grown 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Complete  Landscape  Service 

Perennials  and  Rock  Garden  Plants, 
Primroses  a  Specialty. 

See  the  new  Tulip  varieties  in  bloom. 

Wheat  Ridge 
Nursery 

7800  West  38th  Ave. 
HArrison  4-3117 


i 


ANNUAL  PLANT  AUCTION,  Saturday,  April  24. 
All  Kinds  of  Plants  and  Garden  Supplies. 


FOR 

PLEASURE 
and  PROFIT 

Grow  Extra 
Dollars  at 
Home 


EVERLITE  PREFABRICATED  ALUMINUM  GREENHOUSE 


Did  you  know  that  you  can  buy  a  handsome  EVERLITE  Prefabricated  Aluminum 
Greenhouse — "World's  Finest!" — for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  good  range  or 
refrigerator? 

Prices  start  at  $187.50.  Only  $7.15  per  month. 

For  complete  information  and  free  folder,  WRITE  or  PHONE  TODAY 

EASY  TERMS— NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 


of  COLORADO 


3301  South  Flamingo  Way 


Denver 


SKyline  6-3418 
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Financial  Report  for  1953 


NET  WORTH,  as  of  January  1,  1953: . $  5,469. 

INCOME: 


Memberships  and  Dues . $  8,630.11 

Advertising  in  the  Green  Thumb .  4,297.51 

Donations  .  4,671.01 

Benefits  and  Miscellaneous  Income .  2,043.12 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  Inventory 

(added  to  Net  Worth,  2-18-53) .  2,740.00  22,381. 


EXPENSES: 

Printing  the  Green  Thumb . 

Salaries,  Horticulture  House,  Office,  etc 

NET  WORTH,  as  of  December  31,  1953:.. 

NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

February  and  March,  1954 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Donaghy,  2938  8th  Ave., 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  Charles  Edgar  Adelhelm,  146  So. 
Sherman,  Denver  9. 

Mr.  Henry  Barrie,  2555  W.  37th  Ave., 
Denver. 

Mr.  Archie  L.  Morgan,  1553  Steele  St., 
Apt.  4,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Loretto  Hart,  1249  Santa  Fe  Drive, 
Denver. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Estes,  5505  Tejon  St.,  Denver. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Sauer,  952  Downing  St., 
Apt.  3,  Denver. 

Esther  L.  Miles,  9701  S.  IlifF  Ave.,  Den' 
ver  20. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bailey,  Box  292,  Gunni- 
son,  Colo. 

Mrs.  William  Felder  Cook,  1530  Forest 
St.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Michael  Handler,  1617  Xavier, 
Denver. 

Mr.  M.  Thomas  Slusher,  770  So.  Sherman, 
Littleton. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Clancy,  1260  Del  Mar  Pkwy., 
Aurora. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Wilmes,  3280  So.  Birch  St., 
Denver. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Hanington,  1019  Clarkson 
St.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Dressier,  4623  E.  Dart¬ 
mouth  Ave.,  Denver. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Hermann,  7780  W.  59th 
Ave.,  Arvada. 

Mary  Sprigg,  2456  So.  High,  Denver. 


$27,851. 

$10,364.92 

9,949.65  20,314. 


$  7,536. 


Carol  Thomas,  2500  So.  Fillmore  S 
Denver. 

Mildred  T.  Dawson,  3029  So.  Monroe  S 
Englewood. 

Mrs.  Gano  Senter,  1145  So.  Logan  S 
Denver. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Roberts,  Jr.,  1297  Wheelii 
St.,  Denver. 


DIRECTORS 


Term  expiring  in  1955 


Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour.. 

Mrs.  Helen  Fowler . . 

George  W.  Kelly . 

Mrs.  Frank  McLister 

Mrs.  Robert  Perry . 

Earl  Sinnamon  . 

William  Lucking  . 

Paul  N.  Morrow . 

Mrs.  John  Evans . 


. Fores 

Shadow  Valley  Gardi 

. Horticultui 

. Home  Gardei 

. Home  Gardei 

. Arboricultur 

. Horticulturu 

. Landscape  Gardei 

. Home  Gardei 


Term  expiring  in  1956 


Mrs.  Henry  J.  Conrad . Home  Garden 

Dr.  A.  A.  Flermann . Home  Gardei! 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Kalmbach . Botaffi 

Mrs.  John  MacKenzie . Home  Gardei . 

Mr.  Robert  E.  More. ...Lawyer  &?  Evergreen  Special' 

Mrs.  James  J.  Waring . Home  Gardei  j 

Mr.  M.  Walter  Pesman . Landscape  Archito 

Mr.  Scott  Wilmore . W.  'W .  Wilmore  Nurser,! 

Dr.  Moras  L.  Shubert... .Botany  Dept.,  Denver  Un 


Term  expiring  in  1957 


S.  R.  DeBoer . 

Mrs.  George  H.  Garrey.. 

Fred  R.  Johnson . U 

Milton  J.  Keegan . 

John  Swingle  . 

LeMoine  Bechtold . 

Herbert  Gundell . 

Armin  Barteldes  . 

Mrs.  John  Newman . 


. . Landscape  Archit 

. Home  Garder 

.  S.  Forest  Service,  Retii 

. Law? 

. Arboricultur 

....Merchant,  Plant  Breec 
.County  Agricultural  Ag( 

. Seedsm 

. Home  Garder 
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COMMITTEES 


)| ADVERTISING:  Herbert  Gundell,  George  W.  Kelly,  Dr.  Moras  Shubert,  John  W. 
Swingle. 


VRBORE1 UM  AND  BOTANICAL  AREAS:  Mrs.  George  H.  Garrey,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  C.  Walter  Allen,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  Mrs.  John  Evans,  William  E.  Gunesch,  Milton 
J.  Keegan,  William  Lucking,  M.  Walter  Pesman,  Dr.  Moras  L.  Shubert. 

EAUTIFICATION  AND  EDUCATION:  Kenneth  Wilmore,  Chairman,  Herbert  C. 
Gundell,  Henry  Gestefield,  Charles  Behse,  Paul  Bradford,  Lee  Warnke,  Carl  A. 
r  Hoffman,  Fred  Vetting,  Rete  Kiplinger,  Clair  Robinson,  Dr.  Moras  Shubert,  George 
Stadler,  George  Amidon,  William  Epping,  William  Lucking,  Robert  Woodman, 
,  Earl  Sinnamon. 


)ENVER  REGIONAL  AND  FOREST  PARK  CONSERVATION:  S.  R.  DeBoer, 
Chairman,  L.  L.  Aitken,  Jr.,  Harold  A.  Hubler,  J.  Kernan  Weckbaugh,  Milton  G. 
Janecek,  Gordon  A.  Holmes,  Houston  Waring,  James  J.  Ball,  William  B.  Mansfield, 
Mrs.  Persis  Owen,  Mrs.  James  J.  Waring,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  David  Munns,  Emory 
O’Connel,  S.  A.  Anderson,  James  B.  Stewart,  Edgar  Jenkins,  John  Stark. 


-EXECUTIVE:  All  Officers. 

'INANCE:  Armin  Barteldes,  Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Mildred  Cook, 
John  Swingle,  Robert  E.  More,  Lemome  Bechtold. 

JARDEN  TOURS:  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hughes,  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelly,  Co- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Louis  Binderup,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Petersen,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs. 
Calvin  Fisher,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann,  Lemoine  Bechtold,  Mrs.  James  Steele,  Miss 
S  Elizabeth  McNary. 


IERBARIUM:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  Chairman,  ]Mrs.  J.  W.  Newman,  Co-chairman, 
Mrs.  Edward  Bahm,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Forcade,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Grinstead,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hughes! 
Mrs.  George  W.  Kelly,  Miss  Alice  Quinn,  Mrs.  Calvin  Fisher.  Miss  Mary  G.'A. 
Scott. 


IOUSE:  Mrs.  John  Evans,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Guilford  Jones,  Co-chairman,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Kalmbach,  Mrs.  Frank  McLister. 

JBRARY :  Mrs.  Helen  Fowler,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Frank  McLister,  Co-chairman,  Mrs. 
Helen  Phipps  Bromfield. 

'  ’LANT  AUCTION :  Earl  Sinnamon,  Chairman,  Patrick  J.  Gallavan,  Co-chairman, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Conrad,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Petersen,  Dr.  Helen  Zeiner,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann, 
Lemoine  Bechtold,  George  Stadler,  George  Amidon. 

PROGRAMS:  Herbert  Gundell  and  George  W.  Kelly,  Co-chairmen,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Barnes, 
William  Lucking,  Paul  Morrow,  Wayne  Nuzum,  Carl  Schulhoff,  Earl  Sinnamon, 
Scott  Wilmore,  Dr.  Helen  Zeiner,  Henry  Gestefield. 

’UBLICATIONS :  George  W.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Marriage,  Mrs.  Claire  Norton,  Robert  O’Donnell,  M.  Walter  Pesman,  James  B. 
Stewart. 

\OADSIDE  DEVELOPMENT:  M.  Walter  Pesman,  Chairman,  Clyde  E.  Learned, 
Harold  Lathrop,  Donald  O.  Weese,  Sam  L.  Huddleston,  George  W.  Kelly,  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Crisp,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kingery,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Honnen,  Miss  Rosa  M.  Schoder, 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Neal,  Charles  Shumate,  William  J.  Walsh,  S.  B.  Detwiler,  R.  A. 
Marshall. 

TATE  PARKS:  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Enos,  Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Honnen,  Harold  Hubler. 


iLpine  5548 
Mrrison  4-6112 


4  and  6  year  Colorado  Acclimated 

APPLE  AND  PLUM  TREES 


SCHULHOFF  NURSERIES 


4422  Teller 
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Lakewood  Floral 
Company 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Bedding  Plants  —  Petunias  (single, 
double-ruffled  named  varieties) 

Pansies,  Vegetable  plants, 

New  Marbon  tomato  plants 

7170  W.  13th  Ave.  BE.  3-3866 


AIDS  TO  YOUR 
GREEN  THUMB 

•  Manco  Crabgrass 
Control 

•  Manco  Malathion 

•  Manco  Kill-Weed 

•  Manco  Bug  Spray 

•  Manco  Bug  Gun 

and  Many  Others 

MANCO 

SOLD  AT  LEADING 
RETAIL  OUTLETS 


SIMPSON  SEED  COMPANY 

We  hove  65  Varieties  Number  One 
Size  Howard  Roses 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Perennials, 
Fertilizers,  Insecticides 
Ash  jor  our  Spring  Catalog 

1525  Champa 

CHerry  1817  MAin  2778 


MANUAL  of  THE  PLANT 
of  COLORADO 

By  H.  D.  Harrington 

Denver  Sage  Boo\s,  1954,  $8.0 

Review  by  M.  Walter  Pesman. 

Finally,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
can  relax:  Harrington’s  hook  is  oi 
We  now  have  a  recent  authority  | 
turn  to  in  regard  to  up-to-date  nam 
of  native  plants.  We  have  the  late* 
checked  descriptions.  We  have  ke 
that  are  made  for  the  purpose  _■ 
identification  and  that  do  not  deper 
primarily  on  a  microscope.  From  tl 
casual  check-up  of  a  number  of  ther 
I  bet  they’ll  work.  It  is  in  line  wi 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  book: 
provide  a  means  of  identifying  tl 
plants  of  Colorado.” 

“Manual  of  the  Plants  of  Col 
rado”  is  a  large  volume:  666  pag 
of  the  size  of  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  < j 
Horticulture.  It  looks  substantial  ar  ■ 
dependable.  The  fact  is,  it  looks  Hi 
the  sort  of  book  that  Dr.  Harringtc 
would  get  out. 

Isn’t  it  interesting  that  even 
strictly  scientific  book  reflects  the  a 
thor,  as  does  any  book.  Its  very  sir 
plicity  and  straight-forwardness  is  i 
dicative.  One  feels  that  here  is  f  | 
effort  at  creating  order  out  of  chac 
an  attempt  to  gather  up  the  availab 
information  from  various  sources  ar 
to  make  it  available  to  anybody  wl 
is  sincerely  interested,  and  willing  i 
make  an  honest  study. 

This  manual  is  not  a  “populab 
flora;  it  is  a  strictly  botanical  cor! 
pilation  and  study.  No  pictures  <j 
pen-drawings  give  a  lighter  touc 
though  I  understand  that  Dr.  Ha 
rington  himself  would  have  lib 
them,  if  it  had  been  feasible.  It  wou 
have  raised  the  price  inordinately. 

Here  are  some  important  facj 
about  the  book.  A  total  of  2,7y 
species  are  included,  as  well  as  3:j 
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arieties  and  subspecies.  About  one 
ut  of  every  30  species  listed  consti- 
utes  a  new  record  for  the  state,  some 
eing  new  introductions,  others  hav- 
ig  been  overlooked  by  plant  collec- 
3rs.  Most  of  the  genera  are  provided 
pith  common  names,  some  from  the 
standardized  Plant  names. 

In  addition  to  the  summary  of  Fam- 
ties.  Genera,  Species,  etc.,  and  the 
pleasantly  complete  Glossary,  there  is 
:  much-needed  article  on  Vegetation 
pones  in  Colorado  by  David  F.  Cos¬ 
tello.  It  indicates  the  typical  ecology 
f  the  Plains  Area,  Semi-desert  Area 
nd  the  Mountain  and  Plateau  Area, 
fhe  latter  is  divided  in  five  associa- 
ions:  Pinon- juniper,  Mountain  shrub 


(Oak,  Mountain  Mahogany  and  Serv- 
iceberry),  Ponderosa  pine-Douglas  fir, 
Spruce-fir  and  Alpine.  Each  of  them 
indicates  the  common  plants  to  be 
expected  in  the  zone.  With  the  aid 
of  this  outline  we  can  easily  orient 
ourselves  and  we  can  at  least  know 
what  to  look  for.  Now  if  some  one 
will  make  an  ecological  map  of  Colo¬ 
rado  ! 

A  proper  review  is  supposed  to 
have  some  more  or  less  hidden  barbs 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
eulogy,  so  here  goes.  I  don’t  like  the 
print  too  well:  can’t  read  any  of  it 
without  glasses,  and  even  then  the 
long  lines  of  smallish  print  or  difficult. 

Its  unwieldy  size  makes  it  a  typical 
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2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


:  S  c  a  ping. 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  e  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


For  More  Leisure  TOMORROW-5^  NORD,  TODAY! 


7^*  Automatic  Lawn  Sprinkler  Systems 
^  are  Precision  Engineered,  and  Pro¬ 
fessionally  Installed. 

You  may  BUY'  the  sprinkler  system  Plans  ONLY,  to  use  for  competitive  bids, 

or 

You  may  BUY  the  sprinkler  system  plans,  and  the  materials,  and  make  your  own 

installation,  and  save  money, 

or 

You  may  BUY  the  complete  job,  to  he  installed  for  you  by  our  own  courteous 

factory  trained  men. 

Whatever  plan  you  choose  .  .  .  You  get  the  very  BEST  when  you  buy 

NORD’S  SERVICE! 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

We  can  furnish  every  type  of  sprinkler  heads,  valves,  automatic  drains,  clocks,  etc., 
Copper  tubing  and  fittings.  Galvanized  pipe  and  fittings.  Prefabricated  RAINRITE 
Sprinkler  systems. 

See  NORD  Today! 

NORD  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM  CO. 

1500  Dahlia  St. 


Phone:  DExter  5021 


Denver,  Colorado 
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desk  copy;  I  used  to  take  Coulter  and 
Nelson  in  the  field  with  me,  so  as  to 
check  up  on  any  plant  then  and  there; 
little  chance  for  that  with  this  voh 
ume.  I  suppose  that  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  completeness  of  information. 

For  a  while  I  could  not  put  my 
finger  on  the  reason  for  the  “stark-” 
impression  of  the  pages.  Then  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  it  was  due  to 
the  lack  of  Family  Identification  on 
the  top  of  each  page;  we  are  used  to 
that  in  other  floras.  But  after  all, 
there  is  a  good  index! 

Looking  at  this  brandmew,  neat, 
substantial  volume  I  am  trying  to  vism 
alize  how  it  is  going  to  look  after  a 
few  years  of  use.  It  seems  to  have 
good  solid  paper,  a  strong  binding, 
and  luckily,  has  a  number  of  extra 
blank  pages  in  the  back  for  notes. 

Knowing  the  hard  usage  it  will 
have,  being  consulted  on  numerous 
occasions,  with  marginal  notes  in  pern 
cil  here  and  there,  it  will  soon  take 
on  that  companoniable,  intimate  look 
we  sometimes  associate  with  a  favor ^ 
ite  house  coat,  almost  a  necessary  part 
of  us.  It  will  be  welbworn  and  de' 
pendably  comforting. 

And  that,  after  all,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  high  praise. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS 

Potted  Plants  including  African  Violets 

GOLDEN  GREENHOUSES  &  FLOWER 
FARMS,  INC. 

4  Mi.  W.  of  Arvada  on  Hiway  72 

P.  O.  Box  388,  Golden  HArrison  4-5024 
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Specializing  in  All 
Types  of 


Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 


HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203  FR  5903 


.r 


Does  Your  Lawn  Need  Aeratirfe 

For  an  estimate  call  me 

HARRY  SHIRAMIZU 

FLorida  1371 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscc 
Company 


Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimmir 
and  Removal 
In  Denver  Since  1918 
1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1 


U 


•h 


MAINTENANCE— 
LAKEWOOD  AREA 


Lawn  Mowing,  Flower  Bed  Work, 
etc.,  Evergreen  Service 


THE  IDEAL 
LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 


1 


12695  W.  20th 


SPruce  3131 
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COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  EVERGREENS! 

Have  Them  Sprayed  and  Cared  for,  for  the  Season 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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MAGNITE 
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NO  DIGGING! 

JUST  SPREAD 

A  natural  mineral 
product  of  the  Rockies 

REASONS  WHY  MAGNITE  IS  BEST  — 


ALL-IN-ONE 
SOIL  CONDITIONER 
AND  PLANT  FOOD 


FOR  LAWNS 


GARDENS 


1  Fertilizes  as  it  conditions  soil. 

2  Adds  vital  minerals  and 
organics  for  healthier  foliage 
and  flowers  and  more 
nutritious  vegetables. 

3  No  back-breaking  work 
required. 

4  Helps  improve  all  types  of  soil. 


•  POTTED  PLANTS 

A  natural  mineral  product 
(not  a  synthetic)  — Costs  less 
than  1c  per  square  foot. 

Will  not  burn  leaves  or  foliage. 

Money-back  guarantee  if  not 
satisfied. 
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SEASON  FOR  DORMANT 
SPRAYS  IS  HERE 

From  Shade  Tree  Digest 

Spectacular  shade  tree  damage  usu- 
ally  is  quickly  detected  and  the  cause 
easily  ascertained.  Then,  remedial 
measures  can  be  immediately,  and 
usually  successfully,  applied.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  injury  stemming  from  cer- 
tain  diseases  and  insects  occurs  so 
gradually,  and  over  such  a  long  period 
of  time,  that  it  often  escapes  notice 
until  serious  damage  has  been  caused. 
Scale  insects,  as  a  class,  constitute  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  this  type 
of  injury. 

Scale  insects  live  upon  sap.  The 
mouth  parts,  composed  of  slender, 
bristle-like  organs  encased  in  a  sheath, 
form  a  beak  that  is  used  to  pierce  the 
outer  covering  of  twigs  and  leaves 
thus  gaining  access  to  the  sap  in  the 
inner  tissues.  One  scale  insect,  or 
even  a  few  dosen,  do  little  harm.  But 
in  a  heavily  infested  tree,  literally 
thousands  of  these  insects  may  be 
found  on  a  single  branch,  each  acting 
as  a  miniature  suction  pump  drawing 
from  the  sap-stream.  Deprived  thus 
of  the  normal  supply  of  sap,  leaves 
on  an  infested  branch  are  small,  pale 
in  color,  and  sparsely  distributed;  in 
time,  the  bark  becomes  shriveled  and 
dry,  and  the  branch  dies.  Several 
years  may  elapse  before  the  insect 
population  increases  sufficiently  from 
the  initial  infestation  to  kill  the 
branch. 

Most  scale  insects  are  small  and 
inconspicuous;  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  life  cycle  of  most  species  they 
appear  as  tiny,  whitish-gray  to  dark 
brown,  bits  of  wax  or  resin  adhering 
to  the  leaves  or  bark.  Varying  with 
the  species,  they  are  more-or-less  cir¬ 
cular,  broadly  oval  or  pear  shaped. 
Some  are  quite  flattened  as  they  ad¬ 
here  to  the  bark;  others  are  globular. 


Some  species  overwinter  as  eggs,  o 
ers  as  nymphs,  and  some  as  adults. 

The  European  elm  scale  passes  i 
winter  in  the  nymphal  stage.  1 
adult  stage  is  reached  in  the  spri: 
the  females  being  wingless,  oval 
shape  and  reddish-brown  in  co 
with  a  white,  waxy  fringe  along  ifl 
body  margin.  Moving  to  a  suita  1 
location,  usually  the  underside  ol 
branch,  the  adult  female  attaches  h 
self  to  the  bark  and  begins  lay: 
eggs.  The  egg-laying  period  may  1 
from  late  spring  to  mid-summer,  i 
eggs  hatching  within  an  hour  af 
being  deposited  and  the  yoc 
nymphs  moving  immediately  to  ne 
by  leaves  where  they  begin  feedi: 
With  the  approach  of  autumn,  i 
nymphs  return  to  the  trunk 
branches. 


Introduced  accidentally  into  t 
country  in  the  early  1880’s,  the  Eu 
pean  elm  scale  caused  so  much  da 
age  during  its  first  few  years  h' 
that  it  earned  regard  as  an  extrem< 
serious  ,  menace  to  elm  trees.  F 
tunately,  parasitic  enemies  of  i 
scale  became  established  and  vari( 
predators  appeared,  which  have  sen 
to  prevent  widespread  epidemic 
festations.  It  is  still,  however,  an 
jurious  pest  and,  when  allowed  to 
come  established  in  a  tree,  can  cai 
severe  damage. 

The  dormant  sprays  that  are  ; 
plied  in  the  early  spring  before  < 
velopment  of  foliage  are  effect 
against  the  Eureopean  elm  scale, 
some  cases,  control  sprays  may  a 
be  applied  effectively  later  in  the  s< 
son  when  the  scale  insects  are  in  1 
crawler  stage.  With  any  of  the  seal 
it  is  important  that  control  measu 
be  applied  while  the  infestation 
still  light.  Since  scale  insects  are  vc 
common  and  very  prolific,  it  is  gc 
practice  to  spray  susceptible  trees 
regular  intervals  as  determined  in  c< 
sultation  with  your  arborist. 
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Contemporary 
terra  Cotta 


The  Hightower  No.  848 
...tall  planter  for  interior 
or  exterior  use, 
where  a  long,  vertical  • 
line  is  needed. 


The  Rondo  No.  849 

...low,  wide  and 

deep  and  handsome— to  meet 

today's  demand  for 

large  planters  that  hold 

tall,  sturdy  plants. 


Ware  • 

t 

As  functional  as  today's 
architectural  designs, 
colorful,  too,  for 
a  smart  accent 
in  garden,  entryway 
or  patio. 


Streamliner  No  850 
A  new  concept  in 
sand-filled  ash  receptacles 
for  public  lobbies  or 
entryways  in  private 
homes. 


The  Cool  Pool  No  847 
A  bird  bath  in  keeping  with 
your  contemporary  home 
and  landscaping! 


All  of  these  in  your  choice  of  seven  beau¬ 


tiful  colors  —  all  on  black  wrought  iron. 
(Many  other  models  available). 

Phone  or  write  for  descriptive  literature, 
or  see  them  at 

TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY 

STREET,  DENVER  19,  COLORADO 
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We  Have  Been  Growing 
and  Selling  Plants  in 
the  Denver  Area  for  67 
Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants 
for  this  Climate  and 
Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

We  Invite  Personal  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Stock. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

West  38th  Avenue  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 


MAY  LOOK  AND  LEARN 
GARDEN  TOUR 

The  1954  season  of  Look  and 
Learn  garden  tours  starts  May  26, 
Wednesday,  from  9:30  A.M.  to  5 
P.M.  Six  gardens  will  he  shown,  each 
having  something  that  other  garden¬ 
ers  may  learn  to  help  make  their  own 
gardens  better.  There  will  be  exam¬ 
ples  of  good  design,  good  plant  ma¬ 
terial  and  good  maintenance;  those 
three  things  that  make  a  garden  good. 

One  of  the  gardens  shown  will  be 
that  of  Mrs.  John  Mackenzie  at  180 
Lafayette.  This  is  a  small  garden,  de¬ 
signed  largely  for  early  spring  display, 
but  the  design  is  so  carefully  worked 
out  that  it  gives  a  pleasing  effect  at 
any  season. 

The  Ray  Bowlus  garden  at  2236  S. 
Lafayette  is  a  comfortable  garden 
with  masses  of  flowers  and  interesting 


plants  all  season.  \ 

The  Earl  Davis  garden  at  2257  jj 
Fillmore  was  carefully  designed  i 
a  rather  formal,  square  plan  to  ;  ►  I 
commodate  ice  skating  in  wintj  « 
Here  will  be  found  many  unusi  I 
plants  and  interesting  garden  featur .  i 
The  Ted  Hutchinson  garden  : ; 
3800  So.  Albion  is  a  newer  and  lanf  l 
garden  which  will  give  many  id<3 
for  designing  other  gardens.  II 

The  Horatio  Ramsey  garden  at  2 1  j 
S.  Sherman  in  Littleton  is  a  gardi 
that  is  lived  in  and  loved,  and  t  j 
shows  it. 

The  Glenn  Clayton  garden  at  4C0 
S.  Washington  is  another  little  g- 
den,  but  you  will  wonder  how  ) 
many  nice  things  could  be  tucH  I 
away  in  it.  There  is  also  a  sml 
greenhouse  that  helps  to  keep  i :  | 
owner’s  thumb  green  over  winter. 


Drazi’ings  on  front  and  back  covers  by  Pauline  Roberts  Steele. 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti- 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M.  Walter 
Pesman. 

Secretary-Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 
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MAY  SCHEDULE 

vlay  1  to  May  5.  Natural  Bridges 
and  Monument  Valley,  camp  out 
trip. 

vlay  9,  Sunday.  Early  wildflower 
trip  to  Boulder,  led  by  Mr.  Pesman. 

*  vlay  13,  Thursday,  P.M.,  at  City 
Hall.  Rose  Society  meeting.  All 
rose  lovers  invited. 

vlay  23,  Sunday.  Circle  trip  to  Estes 
Park. 

vlay  26,  Wednesday,  9:30  to  5.  First 


Garden  Tour  in  the  Look  and 
Learn  series.  See  details  elsewhere. 


APOLOGY 

Editor  and  Co'editor  of  the  April 
issue  wish  to  extend  our  apologies  to 
Mr.  Ray  Turnure.  He  is  listed  as  one 
of  our  local  consulting  rosarians.  Mr. 
Clyde  Learned  has  also  been  added  to 
this  list. 

Mr.  Ray  Turnure,  40  So.  Osceola 
—WE  4T302.  Mr.  Clyde  Learned, 
988  So.  Williams — SP  9490. 


Lin  e^iicuj - djlXUU  'Lfou.’l  LfJEXcjXEEtli. 


For  health 

For  beauty 

For  insect  resistance 


call 


eStvinaLE  LLJxee  ^Suxciexli  do. 


Member,  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4776 

306-7  Enterprise  Building  Denver,  Colorado 
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CHERRY  DISCOVERS 
SOME  OF  THE  JOYS  OF 
GROWING  THINGS  IN 
THE  MERRY  MONTH 
OF  MAY 


MAY  1.  The  first  of  May,  and  what  a  day.  The  wind  is  blowing  just 
little  and  it  is  the  temperature  which  makes  one  think  that  summer 
coming,  yet  it  is  cool  enough  to  make  it  comfortable  working.  It  is  thrilli 
just  to  be  out  of  doors  and  see  on  every  side  the  annual  wonders  of  Natur 
coming  again  into  new  life  and  growth.  It  makes  one  feel  a  closeness  to  ISi 
ture,  or  God,  and  as  though  you,  in  your  efforts  of  encouraging  plants 
grow,  were  in  partnership  with  this  greater  force  of  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  some  plants  are  far  out  in  leaf  and  others  ha : 
shown  no  sign  of  life  yet.  The  bush  honeysuckles  have  had  green  leaves  ,. 
them  for  many  weeks  and  whenever  the  weather  gets  too  severe  and  k: ; 
them  there  are  new  ones  coming.  The  old  Walnut  tree,  has  shown  no  sit 
of  life.  I  heard  Dad  say  that  it  could  not  tolerate  having  its  new  leaves  froz* 
He  also  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  plants  that  came  in  Id 
early  were  generally  shallow  rooted  and  affected  by  short  periods  of  wa  ;t 
weather,  while  those  that  started  later  were  generally  deep  rooted  and  so  we: 
not  induced  to  come  into  growth  until  the  weather  was  really  safe. 

Every  day  I  see  something  new;  a  bud  swelling,  a  new  leaf  or  a  bloss<  i 
that  has  suddenly  appeared.  I  just  can’t  get  to  do  any  real  work  this  ki  1 
of  a  day.  I  am  going  to  call  up  a  few  of  my  friends  and  take  a  tour  of  1 : 
park  to  see  what  we  can  see.  I’m  going  to  ask  Dad  to  go  along  and  na  : 
some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  we  see  there  and  tell  us  a  little  about  how  tH 


grow. 


May  2.  What  a  day  we  had  yesterday.  Five  of  my  friends  went  ale 
to  the  park  and  with  Dad’s  help  we  learned  a  lot  about  trees;  how  to  ident 
the  different  kinds  from  their  bark,  leaves,  fruit  and  flower  habits  and  thj: 
general  size  and  shape.  I  just  thought  that  trees  were  all  trees  with  bark  ail 
limbs,  and  that’s  all.  It’s  lucky  that  the  weather  changed  today  and  it  is  cole  r 
and  snowing  a  little,  for  I  feel  sore  muscles  that  have  been  unused  all  win.: 
and  then  got  a  too  strenuous  workout  yesterday. 

It  is  more  fun  to  learn  things  about  plants  when  there  are  others  ap 
interested.  We  should  take  more  trips  like  yesterday  and  possibly  we  woiii 
know  more  about  selecting  plants  to  fit  each  situation  that  we  have  at  hop. 
I’m  going  to  call  the  girls  over  this  evening  to  look  over  some  books  that  E  i 
left  which  explains  more  completely  some  of  the  things  he  showed  us  ab( 
plant  growth  yesterday. 

We  had  so  much  fun  and  learned  so  much  about  gardens  this  even  g 
that  we  decided  to  meet  again  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  would  not  be  surpri;  1 
if  this  should  not  be  the  start  of  a  new  garden  club.  If  we  can  just  remem  r 
to  not  let  the  “club”  part  crowd  out  the  “garden”  part  we  should  havela 
very  much  worthwhile  organization. 
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May  8.  Saturday  again  and  I  must  quit  my  dreaming  and  get  some  work 
lone  today.  The  little  plants  that  I  started  in  the  house  are  growing  too  tall 
ind  leggy,  so  I  must  get  the  soil  ready  to  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  the 
veather  is  safe.  I  called  Dad  Dendron  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  be 
mtirely  safe  in  setting  out  frost-tender  things  until  after  the  first  of  June, 
t  is  so  warm  and  nice  today  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  we  could  still 
lave  frost. 

IT1  bribe  Red  into  loosening  up  the  soil  where  I  plan  to  plant  these 
hings,  and  while  he  is  at  it  I’ll  have  him  spade  in  some  manure  and  peat. 
There  are  some  bare  spots  showing  up  in  the  lawn  that  I’ll  get  him  to  reseed 
nd  cover  with  a  good  mulch.  That  tall  Chinese  Elm  screen  hedge  is  getting 
o  high  that  I’ll  also  get  Red  to  cut  it  away  back  and  we  will  start  over  again 
rimming  it  this  summer. 

I  saw  some  aphids  on  the  iris  this  afternoon,  which  reminds  me  that  as 
)lants  grow  so  do  the  bugs.  Dad  calls  it  the  “balance  of  Nature,”  and  he 
ays  that  often  a  late  storm  which  seems  to  damage  overly  forward  plants  may 

10  more  good  than  harm  by  also  curbing  overly  forward  insects.  He  also 
alked  about  how  humans  have  disturbed  this  balance  of  Nature,  have  made 
t  difficult  for  the  birds  to  keep  insects  in  check,  have  sprayed  unnecessarily 
vith  powerful  sprays  and  have  brought  in  thousands  of  certain  kinds  of 
)lants  to  an  unnatural  environment;  so  now  we  can  no  longer  “leave  it  to 
Nlature”,  but  must  learn  to  control  those  pests  that  have  gotten  out  of 

1  >alance.  I’m  going  to  have  to  take  one  of  those  courses  in  horticulture  that 
re  offered  by  the  extension  departments  of  the  colleges  and  learn  more  about 

11  this. 

While  we  were  talking  and  dreaming  Red  did  get  a  lot  of  work  done 
'some  of  it  wrong,  and  I’ll  have  to  do  it  over  again  tomorrow) .  He  will  be 
;  .11  in  and  I’ll  have  to  wait  on  him  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening.  I  don’t 
Relieve  that  men  are  quite  bright,  but  they  are  interesting  after  all,  and  I 
qiess  that  I’ll  keep  Red  a  little  longer. 

May  9.  A  wonderful  spring  day  seems  to  be  starting  this  morning, 
here  are  many  things  to  do  in  the  garden,  but  its  too  nice  a  day  to  work, 
o  I  believe  that  I’ll  put  up  a  lunch,  get  the  cameras  loaded,  grab  up  the 
unny  papers  and  get  all  ready  to  go  to  the  hills  as  soon  as  Red  can  be  wakened. 

We  had  a  wonderful  day.  We  got  back  off  the  road  in  the  foothills  and 
ound  a  dozen  kinds  of  flowers  in  bloom.  I  recognized  the  Pasque  flower 
rom  a  picture  1  have  seen  somewhere  but  the  others  were  strangers.  Mother 
9endron  says  that  I  should  get  Pesman’s  book,  “Meet  the  Natives”  so  I  can 
earn  to  name  these  beautiful  things.  We  saw  some  strange  growths  on  some 
f  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  hardly  looked  like  flowers  but  must  have  been, 
ffie  more  I  see  of  these  things  the  more  I  want  to  know.  I  must  get  someone 
vho  knows  the  Native  things  to  take  our  little  new  garden  group  on  a  moun- 
ain  trip.  We  might  take  the  men  folks  along  and  possibly  we  could  get 
hem  a  little  enthused.  I  believe  that  most  men  really  enjoy  beautiful  things 
but  just  don’t  want  to  be  called  sissies  for  saying  so. 

I  have  wondered  why  some  of  the  nice  things  that  we  saw  growing  in 
he  hills  would  not  be  good  for  garden  planting.  I’ll  call  Dad.  *  *  *  He  said 
hat  many  plants  of  the  mountains  were  good  for  cultivated  ornamentals  but 
hat  it  took  some  time  for  settlers  in  a  new  land  to  get  used  to  using  them  and 
lot  calling  them  all  weeds.  He  also  said  that  some  plants  of  the  mountains 
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had  very  difficult  root  systems,  some  would  not  like  our  alkaline  soils  an' 
limited  rainfall,  while  others  liked  it  so  well  that  they  grew  too  fast  an 
“lopped  over”.  I’m  going  to  experiment  with  some. 

May  15.  Another  good  weekend  to  work,  it  looks  like  now.  I’m  going  t 
get  the  hardy  vegetables  planted.  I  put  in  some  beets,  onions  and  spinac 
several  weeks  ago  and  they  are  up  now.  I’ll  try  to  get  some  cabbage  plant 
today  and  get  a  few  set  out,  and  I’ll  put  in  another  planting  of  radishe, 
lettuce,  carrots  and  peas.  That  should  about  take  up  the  space  back  in  tb 
corner,  and  Dad  Dendron  says  that  he  will  plant  some  of  the  things  that  tak 
more  room  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  out  to  his  place.  Then  he  will  bring  in  tb 
things  when  they  are  ripe.  I  still  remember  that  sweet  corn  that  he  fed  i 
out  to  his  place  last  fall.  I'll  bet  that  it  was  not  more  than  10  minutes  froi 
stalk  to  mouth,  and  was  it  good.  Mmmmm. 

This  afternoon  I  discovered  that  weeds  were  coming  up  all  over  whei 
I  had  watered  earlier  and  had  not  disturbed  the  soil.  I’ll  bet  that  I  can  destrc 
thousands  now  in  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  hoe  out  a  few  later.  Tl! 
only  place  that  I  do  not  see  many  weeds  is  that  patch  that  I  covered  with  a 
inch  of  sawdust  last  fall. 

May  16.  After  our  rather  strenuous  day  yesterday,  I  believe  that  v 
will  take  it  easy  today.  I  know  that  we  can’t  just  spend  the  day  with  tl 
funnies  and  the  television  so  I  expect  that  we  will  take  our  lunch  out  i 
one  of  the  parks. 

We  decided  to  go  to  City  Park  and  we  were  quite  thrilled  to  see  wh; 
was  going  on  there  in  the  east  end  where  the  Botanical  Garden  folks  wei 
taking  over.  We  found  a  whole  lane  of  all  kinds  of  lilacs  coming  into  fu 
leaf  and  bloom,  and  there  was  a  start  of  a  collection  of  flowering  crabapple 
We  saw  where  they  had  set  out  iris  and  hemerocallis  and  right  in  front  <! 
the  museum  there  were  dozens  of  beds  full  of  thousands  of  roses.  We  mu 
come  back  later  and  see  them  when  they  are  in  bloom.  We  wandered  arour 
a  little  and  saw  where  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  area  were  labek 
and  some  one  had  layed  out  regular  routes  where  one  could  walk  around  ar 
study  the  trees.  It  surely  makes  it  more  fun  when  you  know  the  names  < 
trees  and  how  they  differ  in  character.  I’m  going  to  ask  the  man  in  charge  I 
the  Botanical  gardens  if  my  little  group  can’t  donate  some  plants  for  u| 
there.  This  man  told  us  about  the  “Look  and  Learn”  Garden  tours  whe! 
interesting  gardens  all  over  the  community  were  opened  for  inspection  ar  i 
gardeners  could  look  at  them  and  learn  what  they  might  grow  in  their  ov| 
gardens.  Some  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  parks  and  mountains  is  alwa . 
spoiled  because  there  have  been  careless  people  there  first  and  left  all  mann 
of  rubbish  laying  around.  It  seems  strange  that  so-called  “cultured”  peop. 
who  have  fine  indoor  manners  leave  them  all  at  home  when  they  go  out  door 
1  expect  that  if  all  the  man  hours  used  by  parks  departments  in  cleaning  i: 
rubbish  after  careless  people  were  put  to  better  use  we  would  have  the  fine 
parks  in  the  world.  Mother  calls  these  careless  people  “Litterbugs”  and 
guess  that  it  is  a  good  name. 

May  22.  The  weather  is  really  nice  today.  Dad  Dendron  came  ov: 
and  told  us  that  he  thought  that  we  could  put  out  the  tender  plants  toda: 
He  got  places  ready  for  half  a  dozen  tomato  plants,  and  he  planted  sop 
beans  and  sweet  corn.  He  did  it  so  efficiently  that  I  was  ashamed  of  tj 
way  I  fussed  around  in  putting  out  some  zinnia  and  marigold  seed.  In  cled ' 
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ing  off  things  to  set  out  flower  plants  I  cut  off  some  of  the  straggly  tulip  tops. 
V4y  Dad  saw  me  and  stopped  me.  He  and  Dad  Dendron  then  stood  and 
irgued  for  half  an  hour  about  whether  these  leaves  should  be  left  on  or  not. 
Dad  won  when  he  explained  that  all  the  strength  in  the  tulip  bed  was  used 
up  when  the  bloom  was  formed  and  that  all  strength  for  next  year’s  bloom 
mist  be  put  into  the  plant  through  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  leaves  that 
were  left  after  blooming. 

I  have  been  watching  Dad  Dendron  set  out  plants.  He  does  it  in  a  hurry 
ind  yet  is  so  gentle  with  the  little  plants.  He  would  not  think  of  setting 
;ender  little  roots  into  hot  dry  soil,  or  leaving  a  plant  but  a  few  minutes  with" 
Dut  carefully  watering  it  in.  He  must  really  have  a  green  thumb. 

He  was  calling  my  attention  to  the  condition  of  my  lawn.  At  his  sug" 
gestion  I  have  only  watered  it  infrequently,  when  it  looked  as  though  it 
needed  it.  Now  I  have  a  dense  lawn  with  few  spots  for  the  weeds  to  get 
started  in.  He  explained  that  it  was  important  to  water  during  April  and 
Vlay  so  that  the  grass  roots  were  forced  to  go  deep  and  so  would  be  able  to 
tolerate  the  hot  weather  that  is  sure  to  come  later. 

May  23.  Mother  was  over  last  evening  and  was  all  enthused  about 
making  what  she  calls  “teacup  gardens.”  She  plants  a  few  seeds  or  little 
;uttings  in  a  little  soil  or  peat  and  sets  them  on  the  window  sill  at  her  dentist, 
doctor  and  lawyers  office.  They  do  not  last  long,  I  suspect,  but  must  give  a 
little  touch  of  green  where  there  would  be  none  otherwise.  Mother  Dendron 
would  be  shocked  to  see  the  spindly  pale  little  plants  growing  without  suffi- 
:ient  soil,  water  or  sunshine,  but  maybe  they  are  worthwhile  anyhow.  Mother 
was  also  all  excited  about  starting  an  herb  garden.  She  rattled  off  all  the  tradi" 
dons  about  Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme,  Basil,  and  Peppermint.  I  got  quite 
nterested  and  suspect  that  I’ll  be  having  a  herb  garden  too.  I’m  going  to 
tsk  the  man  at  the  arboretum  if  he  can’t  get  a  complete  herb  collection  there 
;o  that  we  can  see  what  each  plant  looks  like. 

May  29.  Iris,  peonies,  poppies  coming  and  going  every  few  days  now. 
What  beautiful  things  we  can  have  around  us  with  a  little  planning  and  work. 
Things  are  growing  so  fast  now  that  I  have  difficulty  keeping  track  of  every" 
:hing.  Dad  suggests  that  I  start  a  record  book  and  get  a  lot  of  plant  labels 
:o  mark  all  the  things  that  I  have  planted.  I’ll  not  be  able  to  tell  a  flower 
rom  a  weed  until  it  blooms  and  I  would  like  to  know  which  of  the  various 
ots  of  roses  I  got  did  best. 

This  afternoon  Dad  Dendron  came  over  and  showed  me  how  to  prune 
the  shrubs  that  were  out  of  bloom.  He  said  that  usually  it  was  good  practice 
to  gradually  cut  out  some  of  the  old  stems  and  encourage  some  of  the  new 
50  that  a  plant  would  have  a  longer  life  without  growing  out  of  bounds. 
It  is  quite  a  trick,  but  not  so  hard  to  learn  if  you  have  a  good  teacher. 

I’m  going  to  use  that  vacant  place  by  the  garage  to  plant  annuals  for 
picking  and  making  flower  arrangements.  I  might  get  Mother  to  coach  me 
in  flower  arrangement  so  that  I  could  enter  a  few  things  in  the  flower  show 
this  fall. 

May  30.  We  drove  around  this  morning  looking  at  other  people’s  gar' 
dens  and  learning  a  lot  of  new  flowers  and  getting  ideas  that  we  could  use 
in  our  garden.  We  went  around  the  newer  parts  of  town  too.  It  was  a 
shame  to  see  how  many  young  folks  were  working  hard  on  their  grounds  and 
yet  had  little  but  a  lawn  to  show  for  it.  I  am  learning  that  it  takes  several 
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things  to  make  a  good  garden;  a  good  plan,  good  plants  and  careful  mair 
tenance.  Why  didn’t  more  of  these  young  folks  take  those  classes  last  sprin 
that  Herb  Gundell  gave. 

We  stopped  to  talk  with  some  nice  looking  folks  who  had  a  good  stai 
of  a  garden,  but  some  plants  looked  almost  as  though  they  had  been  burnec 
We  finally  got  out  of  them  that  they  had  put  on  a  great  lot  of  fertilizer  th  • 
last  week  under  the  impression  that  if  they  used  more  than  specified  the  plani 
would  grow  that  much  better.  It  seems  that  Nature  just  does  not  work  thj 
way.  How  can  an  inexperienced  gardener  know  when  they  are  supplyin 
too  much  or  not  enough  water,  fertilizer,  or  sunshine?  Dad  Dendron  an 
Mother  Dendron  seem  to  know  just  how  much  of  everything,  whether  it 
a  house  plant  or  a  farm  crop.  I  guess  that  ability  is  what  gives  one  a  gree 
thumb. 


SIMPSON  SEED  COMPANY 

We  have  65  Varieties  Number  One 
Size  Howard  Roses 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Perennials, 
Fertilizers,  Insecticides 
Ask  for  our  Spring  Catalog 

1525  Champa 
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Ten  Acres  of  Home  Grown 
Evergreens,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
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2  YEAR  OLD  FIRST  QUALITY  JUMBO  ROSES 
Guaranteed  to  Grow  —  $1.25 

Shrubs,  Evergreens,.  Fruit,  Shade  Trees,  Bedding  Plants,  Garden,  Flower,  Vege¬ 
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of  Hardy  Chrysanthemums 
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ABOUT  GARDENS 


By  Ruth  Wickersham 


TF  THERE  is  a  solution  for  the 
P-  troubled  state  of  the  world,  then 
ook  for  it  in  a  garden.  Someone  has 
laid  that  to  have  no  small  town  back" 
ground  is  one  of  life’s  crudest  omis" 

P# 

lions.  If  this  be  true  then  a  garden 
must  have  been  part  of  that  small 
town  experience. 

Do  you  know  the  unforgettable 
bdor  of  freshly  spaded  earth  on  a 
spring  day?  Have  you  watched  those 
first  little  green  shoots  of  radishes  or 
:he  tender  green  of  lettuce  making 
::hat  dgzag  line  across  the  gar" 
pen?  Do  you  know  the  smell  of  lilac 
blossoms  after  a  spring  shower  or  the 


delicate  fragrance  of  sweet  peas  or 
that  tea  rose  you  have  tended  with 
such  loving  care?  If  so  then  you  are 
rich  indeed.  The  poorest  person  in 
the  world  is  the  city  hotel  or  apart" 
ment  dweller  whose  garden  is  a  flower 
pot. 

A  garden  can  provide  beauty,  food, 
relaxed  nerves,  healthful  exercise, 
sound  sleep  and  above  all  peace  in 
the  heart.  What  other  single  thing 
do  you  know  that  can  produce  as 
much. 

Is  your  faith  wavering — then  plant 
a  seed.  Did  you  once  believe  in  mira" 
cles — then  plant  a  rose.  Does  God 
seem  far  away — then  plant  a  garden. 
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SPRING 

The  Boyhood  of  the  Year — Tennyson 

Compiled  by  James  B.  Stewart 


VOICE  OF  SPRING 

I  came,  I  come!  ye  have  called  me  long, 

I  come  o’er  the  mountain  with  light  and  son£ 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o’er  the  wakening  eartl 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet’s  birth 
By  the  primrose^stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

Felicia  D.  Hemans. 


THESE  COME  FIRST 

FairTanded  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace: 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus  first. 

Thomson — Spring. 


TWO  BY  TWO 

It  is  the  season  now  to  go 
About  the  country  high  and  low. 
Among  the  lilacs  hand  in  hand, 
And  two  by  two  in  fairyland. 

Stevenson — Underwoods. 


“HUM!” 

The  bee  buzz’d  up  in  the  heat, 

“I  am  faint  for  your  honey,  my  sweet.” 
The  flower  said,  “Take  it,  my  dear, 

For  now  is  the  Spring  of  the  year. 

So  come,  come!” 

“Hum!” 

And  the  bee  buzz’d  down  from  the  heat. 

Tennyson — -The  Forester. 
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THEY  ALWAYS  MISS  HER 

All  flowers  of  Spring  are  not  May’s  own; 

The  crocus  cannot  often  kiss  her; 

The  snow-drop,  ere  she  comes,  has  flown 
The  earliest  violets  always  miss  her. 

Lucy  Larcom — The  Sister  Months. 
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SHEETS  O’  DAISIES 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 
On  every  blooming  tree, 

And  spreads  her  sheets  o’  daisies  white 
Out  o’er  the  grassy  lea. 

Burns — Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


A  FIG  FOR  HIM 
WHO  FRETS! 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  daffodils; 

In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 
Wild  flowers  on  the  hills. 

A  health  unto  the  happy! 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets! — 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  violets. 

Robert  Loveman — April  Rain. 
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LOVELIER  THAN  HERSELF 

“At  all  events  she  had  always  the  'power  of  suggesting  things  mu< 
lovelier  than  herself,’  as  the  perfume  of  a  single  flower  may  call  up  the  who 
sweetness  of  Spring.” 

Willa  Cather. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND 

O,  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

Shelley. 


THE  FONDEST  CHILD 

ROSE!  thou  are  the  sweetest  flower, 

That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower; 

Rose!  thou  are  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild 

Moore — Odes  of  Anacreon.  H 

COME  BEFORE  THE  SWALLOW 

Daffodils,  ill 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  Ik 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

Winters  Tale,  Act  El  [ 


ITS  AN  ILL  WIND 

Yet  true  it  is  as  cow  chews  cud, 

And  trees  at  spring  do  yield  forth  bit 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stoo? 

It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good.; 

9 

Tusser — -Five  Hundred  Poin  » 
Good  Husbandrie. 


Drawings  by 
Pauline  Roberts  Stet 
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SEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY 

When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  soil. 

Reginald  Heber,  1783-1826. 


WEEDS!  WEEDS!  WEEDS! 

Now  ’tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
rooted; 

Suffer  them  now,  and  they’ll  o’ergrow  the 
garden. 

And  chock  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

Henry  VI — Act  III. 


IMPATIENCE 

I  wish,  and  I  wish  that  the  Spring  would  go 
faster, 

Nor  long  summer  bide  so  late; 
j  IV  And  j  Could  grow  on  like  the  foxglove  and 

aster, 

For  some  things  are  ill  to  wait. 

Jean  Ingelow — Song  of  Seven. 

Seven  Times  Two. 


'f 


FINALLY-THE  MIKADO!! 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring, 

TRA  LA, 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
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SOME  HONEYSUCKLES 

By  Claire  Norton 


TjWERYONE  knows,  and  just  about 
everyone  grows,  the  Tatarian 
Honeysuckle.  Its  hardihood  and  its 
charm  have  made  it  a  standby  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  gardener.  The 
Blue-Leaf  Honeysuckle  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity  as  its  merits 
become  more  widely  recognised. 
Trumpet  Honeysuckle  and  Hall’s 
Japanese  Honeysuckles  are  much 
planted  as  vines  in  our  area. 

But  have  you  tried  these  Honey¬ 
suckles? — 

May-blooming  Creamy  Bells,  Loni' 
cera  chrysantha,  belong  to  the  tall, 
vigorous  bush  Honeysuckles  on  the 


Lonicera  sempervirens,  affectionately  called 
“Foiirth-of-July  vine”  in  our  garden.  Photo 
by  Mark  Norton. 


order  of  the  Tatarian.  It  does  no 
seem  to  mind  dryness,  holding  its  fol 
iage  well  even  during  prolonged  pe 
riods  of  drought. 

A  hybrid  between  L.  morrowii  am 
L.  tatarica  is  Lonicera  bella,  carryin; 
traits  from  both  of  its  parents.  It  i 
less  tall  than  the  Tatarian,  more  o ! 
the  form  of  Morrow’s,  and  its  whit 
to  pink  flowers  fade  to  yellow.  1 
has  also  some  of  the  velvety  leaf  chai 
acter  of  morrowii  and  is  considered 
the  most  profuse  fruiting  Hone> 
suckle  of  all.  1 

Sakhalin  Honeysuckle,  a  variety  c 
L.  maximowiczii,  introduced  in  19 In 
while  still  not  well  known  has  cor 
siderable  merit  as  a  medium  ta 
shrub,  especially  for  dry  and  not  to 
rich  a  soil.  With  pampering  sachc 
linensis  makes  too  rapid  a  growt 
requiring  shearing  to  keep  its  fori 
tidy.  Its  leaves  unfold  crinkly  an 
reddish,  becoming  dark  green  late 
in  the  season.  Its  numerous  flowei 
are  rather  small  and  dark  rose-ree 
followed  by  red  fruits  joined  in  pair 

Two  native  Americans,  L.  involi 
crata,  a  Coloradoan,  an  L.  ledebour 
from  the  West  Coast,  are  chiefly  c 
interest  for  their  twin  shining  blac' 
berries  set  in  a  deep  purple-red  iij 
volucre.  Of  the  two,  ledebourii  h;j 
a  better  form,  better  foliage  am 
showier  yellow  flowers,  but  both  uij 
der  cultivation  often  make  too  fa! 
a  growth  and  are  inclined  to  sprawl 

Hardy  L.  spinosa  alberti  shows  l| 
best  advantage  when  rambling  ove 
a  low  wall  or  large  rocks.  It  is  tc 
scraggly  and  spreading  to  be  a  goc 
border  shrub,  but  its  spinescei 
branches  are  graceful,  its  opposii 
grayish  leaves  are  willow-like,  and 
follows  its  rosy-lilac  bloom  of  Juij 
with  bluish  to  white  berries  insteo 
of  the  traditional  Honeysuckle  red.  I 
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L.  periclymenum  and  L.  capri' 
folium  are  twining  Honeysuckles 
I  which  have  been  cultivated  for  cem 
turies.  The  first  is  the  Wodbine  fa- 
miliar  to  English  hedgerows  and  the 
!  latter  of  the  Caprifoil  of  old.  Both 
are  sweetly  fragrant,  with  creamy' 
white  flowers,  purple  tinged  without, 
and  at  their  best  planted  with  other 
1  vines  or  permitted  to  scramble  over 
|  shrubs  or  small  trees.  They,  and  such 
!  other  twining  Honeysuckles  as  L. 
Isempervirens  and  L.  japonica  halliana, 
are  much  recommended  as  ground 
covers. 


[Daddy  of  the  Men  s  Garden 
Clubs  of  Denver 

When  Mr.  J.  V.  Schaetsel,  better 
i  known  to  his  gardening  friends  as 
[Jake,  started  the  Men’s  Garden  Club 
j  of  Denver  in  1938,  Jake  undoubtedly 
;  remarked,  “Some  day  we  will  enter' 
(tain  the  National  Convention  in  Den' 
iver.”  Now  after  sixteen  years  that 
,original  club  of  ten  members  has  ex' 
,panded  to  nine  clubs  in  Metropolb 
tan  Denver  with  a  total  membership 
of  approximately  300.  Credit  for 
.this  widespread  interest  in  gardening 
.by  Denver  men  is  largely  due  to  Jake. 

And  now  Jake’s  prophecy  is  to 
icome  true.  In  June,  1954,  the  nine 
Denver  clubs  will  be  host  to  the  Na' 
tional  Convention  of  the  Men’s  Gar' 

•  den  Clubs  of  America.  Jake,  a  nat' 
,ural  for  the  General  Chairman  of 
,  the  Convention  committee,  is  preach' 
png  gardening  louder  than  ever.  Re' 
ports  are  that  his  leadership  will  result 
jin  the  largest  and  most  entertaining 
[convention  ever  held  by  this  organ' 
fixation.  Delegates  from  all  over 

•  America  are  sending  in  their  regis' 
trations. 

Although  the  Schaetzel  home  at 
1 233  South  Birch  is  surrounded  by 
j  flowers  of  many  varieties,  Jake’s  first 
interest  is  the  Tuberous  Begonia  and 


he  is  an  authority  on  its  culture.  Duu 
ing  the  past  few  years  he  has  in' 
stilled  this  interest  in  many  gardeners 
with  the  result  that  Begonia  is  now 
taking  its  proper  place  in  Denver 
gardens. 

In  speaking  of  the  Schaetsel  home 
one  cannot  forget  the  gracious  hos' 
pitality  of  Mrs.  Schaetsel.  Numerous 
have  been  the  occasions  when  she  has 
entertained  the  Garden  Club  and 
opened  her  home  for  committee  meet' 
ings. 

Again  speaking  of  the  Schaetsel 
family,  it  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States  where  father,  son 
and  daughter  are  associated  together 
in  the  practice  of  law. 

Thank  you  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schaet' 
2, el  for  your  wonderful  contributions 
to  Denver  horticulture. 


“Jake”  Schaetzel  shown  walking  dozen  a 
street  in  Longford,  Ireland.  He  is  too 
modest  to  allow  himself  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  in  this  country. 


SURFACE  PATTERNS  AND  TEXTURES  ! 


By  Harman  L?  O’Donnell,  Landscape  Architects 


OUTDOOR  gardens  are  basically 
roofless  rooms.  The  ground  is 
the  floor,  the  fences,  shrubs,  trees  are 
the  walls  and  the  sky  serves  as  the 
limitless  ceiling. 

Outdoor  garden  design  is  a  fascin- 
ating  adventure  to  all  who  participate 
in  the  endeavor  whether  an  amateur, 
hobbiest  or  professional.  The  out¬ 
door  gardens  are  comparable  to  the 
interior  design  of  the  house. 

Types  of  floor  material  and  floor 
covering  within  the  home  are  utilized 
to  create  conversational,  all  purpose 
and  utilitarian  service  areas.  This  is 
also  true  and  applicable  to  the  out¬ 
door  areas  by  the  use  of  landscape 
plants  and  structural  elements  to  form 
the  surface  pattern  and  textures  of 
the  ground. 

Surface  patterns  and  textures  prop¬ 
erly  designed  can  create  a  variety  of 
moods.  Brick  or  concrete,  flagstone 


and  irregular  asphalt  paving  produc 
an  active  and  stimulating  pattern  t 
garden  design.  For  economy’s  sake 
predetermined  General  Garden  Dt 
sign  should  be  completed  before  pa' 
ing  an  area  with  these  materials  fc 
too  much  paving  may  turn  out  to  fcj 
monotonous  rather  than  an  area  cj 
activity,  interest  and  playfulness. 

The  feeling  of  cheerfulness  an 
warmth  may  be  achieved  with  the  us! 
of  color  and  texture.  Painted  c* 
stained  materials,  stone,  gravel,  ta 
bark,  grass,  ground  covers  or  flowei! 
may  provide  the  combination  of  cole 
and  texture  needed  for  the  desired  el 
feet.  By  using  a  combination  of  m 
tive  plants  and  structural  materia ! 
the  owner  may  be  able  to  enjoy  an 
appreciate  the  garden  more  fully  n 
matter  what  season  of  the  year. 

The  mood  of  relaxation  and  coo 
ness  may  also  be  successfully  achieve! 
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with  the  use  of  blue,  purple,  green 
and  small  amounts  of  white  with 
natural  colored  structural  materials  or 
planting. 

The  use  of  water  has  been  very 
popular  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  almost  from 
j  time  eternal.  Reflecting  pools,  foun- 
tain  spray  or  just  the  sound  of  water 
has  a  definite  psychological  cooling 
and  relaxing  effect.  Thus,  in  small  as 
well  as  large  gardens,  water  fountains 
are  almost  certain  of  being  the  main 
point  of  interest  in  warm  or  arid 
dimates. 

Thus  by  using  some  of  the  men¬ 
tioned  materials,  many  variations  of 
surface  patterns  and  textures  can  be 
zombined  with  fences,  shrubs  and 
trees  in  the  garden  to  create  pleasant 
md  utilitarian  outdoor  areas  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  architecture  of  the 
rouse. 

Therefore,  the  garden  and  house 
form  one  unit  and  act  as  interesting 
spaces  designed  for  maximum  use  and 
!  znjoyment  of  every  day  living. 

OPEN  LETTER 

r.  Andrew  S.  De  Huddleman, 
landscape  Architect, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  just  filled  out  a  bid  for  a 
arge  landscape  job.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  on  which  I  would  like 
j:o  get  your  advice,  now  that  the  bids 
are  in  and  before  they  are  opened. 

|  We  know  that  you  have  a  great 
Heal  of  practical  knowledge  of  plants 
(n  this  region,  and  are  not  like  these 
pffice-bred  landscape  architects,  who 
|  rave  never  grown  a  plant  and  would 
lot  know  how  to  ball-and-burlap  an 
evergreen  or  prune  an  apple  tree. 

We  also  know  that  some  of  these 
zomplicated  specifications,  fifteen 
pages  long,  are  not  so  much  your 
ioings  as  the  government’s  red  tape. 


By  this  time  we  are  more  or  less  re¬ 
signed  to  them.  If  we  get  a  reason¬ 
able  inspector  who  knows  nursery 
practice  we  will  have  no  trouble  with 
him  or  with  the  contract. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  what  makes  you 
specify  trees  and  shrubs  that  we  do 
not  grow  in  our  nurseries,  and  that 
the  average  customer  never  asks  for. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  illustrations. 

The  list  includes  eight  Koelreuteria 
paniculata,  which  none  of  us  are 
growing  and  which  often  kills  back 
to  the  ground  when  shipped  in  from 
the  east.  Can  you  tell  us  a  single 
place  where  they  are  successful  in 
this  region?  Our  salesmen  do  not 
even  know  it. 

Then  there  is  Robinia  neo-mexi- 
cana,  evidently  a  southern  shrub,  that 
has  no  business  in  Colorado;  nobody 
carries  it.  Caragana  chamlagu  is  spe¬ 
cified:  we  can’t  find  it  in  any  of  the 
Shenandoah  nurseries.  Mountain 
Ninebark,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  0 
Low  Ninebark.  You  ought  not  to  r 
specify  that,  I  think,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  get.  Amorpha  canescens, 
Prunus  tenella,  Rosa  blanda — tell  us 
where  to  get  them  and  we’ll  know 
what  you  mean. 

If  you  had  ever  been  in  the  nursery 
business,  you  would  know  that  a 
nurseryman  cannot  afford  to  stock 
these  items,  unless  people  ask  for 
them.  We  are  not  in  the  business  to 
educate  the  public. 

Why  not  stick  to  the  every-day 
trees  and  shrubs,  that  we  know  will 
grow?  Then  we’ll  all  be  happy,  and 
we  can  make  a  good  profit  and  you 
will  be  spared  a  headache.  You  see, 

I  am  really  writing  in  your  own  be¬ 
half.  The  general  public  does  not 
know  a  spirea  from  a  flowering  al¬ 
mond,  anyway.  Give  them  plenty  of 
Pfitzers  and  cute  little  spruces,  and 
everybody  will  be  happy. 

Yours,  for  your  own  good, 

Ken  Fergumore. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  LILACS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  1954 


IILACS  for  America  by  John  C. 

J  Wister  (published  October,  1953, 
by  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural 
Foundation,  Swart  h  more  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  $1.00  per 
copy) . 

If  in  one’s  garden  there  be  room 
for  but  one  lilac  only,  or  two  or  a 
dozen,  then  a  copy  of  this  modestly 
priced,  interesting  and  comprehensive 
Report  of  the  1953  Lilac  Survey  Com' 
mittee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Arboretums 
is  indispensable. 

The  booklet  points  out:  “The 
greatest  improvement  (in  general 
quality,  size,  substance,  etc.,  and  in 
range  of  color  and  length  of  season) 
has  *  *  *  been  made  during  the  past 
forty  years.  These  newer  varieties 
are  still  little  known  by  the  garden' 
ing  public.” 

The  1953  Lilac  Survey  Committee 
was  comprised  of  such  eminent  hortb 
culturists  as  John  C.  Wister,  author 
of  many  books  and  articles  on  lilacs 
and  other  flowers,  and  Director  of  the 
Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural 
Foundation;  Chairman  Donald  Wy' 
man  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Harv' 
ard  University;  Bernard  Harkness  of 
Highland  Park,  Rochester,  New  York; 
E.  Lowell  Kammerer  of  Morton  Ar' 
boretum,  Lisle,  Illinois;  F.  L.  Skin' 
ner  of  Dropmore,  Manitoba,  Canada; 
Clyde  Heard  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Walter  C.  Borchers  of  San  Jose, 
California.  The  committee  was  as' 
sisted  by  over  ninety  lilac  experts 
from  all  sections  of  America. 

Varieties  appearing  for  the  first 
time  on  the  list  of  100  recommended 
lilacs  include  such  gems  as  Alice 
Harding,  a  double  white,  and  Mme. 
Chas.  Souchet,  a  single  blue,  both 


introduced  by  Victor  Lemoine  et  Fil 
of  France,  and  the  equally  spectacu 
lar  and  beautiful  American  growi 
lilacs,  Glory,  an  orchid  single,  am 
Night,  a  deep  royal  purple  single,  bob 
seedlings  grown  by  the  late  T.  A 


Havemeyer. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Survey’s  10 
recommended  lilac  varieties  are  a 
easy  to  grow  and  are  more  depend 
able  bloomers  than  the  old  inferic 
and  obsolete  varieties  too  frequentl 
planted.  The  38  varieties  of  comma 
lilac,  recommended  as  “finest”  by  th 
survey,  include  varieties  with  singl 
and  double  flowers  and  in  all  coloi 
ranging  from  white,  through  viole1 
blue,  bluish,  lilac,  pink,  pinkish,  rec 
dish  purple  and  purple. 

The  report  says:  “They  will  stan 
a  lot  of  abuse,”  but  tells  how  to  gro^ 
lilacs  well  with  a  little  care  and  ho' 
to  prevent  the  very  few  troubles  lilac 
might  encounter. 

The  booklet  in  its  half  hundre 
pages  contains  a  wealth  of  other  use 
ful  and  interesting  information  o 
lilacs  and  their  histories. 


If  after  buying  the  booklet  froi 
the  publisher  and  reading  it  or 
should  still  be  uncertain  which  var 
eties  to  grow  in  one’s  garden,  one  caj 
visit  the  lilac  collection  of  the  Deij 
ver  Botanical  Gardens  Foundation  ij 
Denver  City  Park  when  it  is  in  blooi; 
and  decide  which  of  the  recommendej 
varieties  one  likes  best. 

Milton  J.  Keegan. 


Now  VIOLETS  are  red 
And  ROSES  are  blue — 
What  the  heck  next 
will  horticulturists  do? 

Daisy  Hastings. 
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FROM  HELEN  FOWLERS 
GARDEN  NOTEBOOK 

Early  Summer  Pruning.  Prune  all 
shrubs  that  have  flowered  in  the 
spring.  Take  off  their  flower  heads 
to  prevent  forming  of  seeds  which 
takes  the  strength  from  the  plants. 
Prune  shrubs  soon  as  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  spring  display.  Keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  during  the  summer 
'j  that  spring-blooming  shrubs  grow 
flower  buds  for  next  year. 

Mulching.  It  holds  the  moisture 
in  the  ground  thus  giving  full  benefit 
to  plants.  After  watering  thoroughly, 
cover  the  base  of  plants  with  some 
dry  material  as  a  mulch.  Be  sure  this 
covering  is  not  unattractive.  Saw¬ 
dust  and  straw  make  good  mulches 
but  you  will  like  peat  or  a  peat  mix¬ 
ture  for  its  good  looks. 

Hydrangea  Blooms  from  Pink  to 
Blue.  How  can  this  switch  be  done? 
Aluminum  sulphate  is  the  chemical 
often  used  for  this  purpose.  For  out 
of  door  use,  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  is  usually  enough  for  each 
square  yard  of  soil  surface.  For  pot¬ 
ted  plants,  dissolve  three  ounces  in 
a  gallon  of  water  and  apply. 

The  Time  to  Plant  Madonna  Lilies. 
Do  not  plant  Madonnas  now  unless 
from  pots.  Naked  rooted  stock  should 
be  planted  in  August  so  bulbs  may 
make  a  growth  before  winter.  They 
hould  be  planted  in  good  leaf-moldy 
soil.  Let  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  be 
only  two  inches  deep  with  sand  above 
and  below  them  to  insure  perfect 
drainage. 

Directions  for  Coverage  and  Depth 
of  Topsoil.  Cover  the  area  with  2 
inches  of  “Topsoil.’1  How  much  soil 
exactly  would  the  gardener  need  to 
buy?  We  buy  topsoil  by  the  cubic 
yard,  rarely  by  the  truck-load.  The 
[following  will  answer  the  question. 
Six  standard  wheelbarrows,  the  size 
ontractors  use,  equal  1  cubic  yard. 
If  the  soil  is  not  too  compact,  one 


'ii' 


: 


cubic  yard  will  cover  324  square  feet, 
1  inch  deep.  Simple  arithmetic  tells 
you  that  for  2  inches  divide  by  2, 
for  3,  divide  by  3  and  so  on.  This 
rule  is  a  great  help. 

Rooting  African  Violets.  Do  you 
have  trouble  with  African  Violet 
leaves  decaying  when  you  try  to  root 
them?  Here  is  a  scheme — bore  6  or  7 
holes  in  a  J/j-inch  ring  of  Parowax. 
Put  the  stems  through  these  holes  and 
place  over  a  container  of  water. 
When  the  roots  have  formed,  just 
break  the  wax  apart.  Leaves  rooted 
in  this  way  will  not  rot  and  there 
will  be  no  losses. 

Who  has  Sweet  Rocket  (Hesperis) 
in  her  garden?  I  never  run  on  to  it. 
It  is  a  biennial,  but  hardy,  easy  to 
grow  and  doing  well  in  full  sun  or 
partial  shade.  It  resists  drouth  yet 
does  well  during  wet  seasons.  Any 
good  garden  soil  seems  to  suit  it.  Do 
you  know  Hesperis?  It  looks  like 
hardy  tall  Phlox  but  not  so  compact. 
The  colors  are  white,  orchid,  lavender 
and  purple.  It  grows  from  2  to  3 
feet  high  and  is  a  satisfactory  cut 
flower.  If  you  can  stand  any  flower 
with  roses  you  might  try  Sweet 
Rocket. 

I  think  about  everything  written 
on  Roses  is  to  be  found  in  the  library 
at  Horticulture  House.  Perhaps  the 
dean  of  writers  on  roses  was  the  late 
Dr.  Horace  McFarland.  If  I  were 
trying  to  influence  young  gardeners 
into  making  friends  with  the  rose,  I 
would  suggest  McFarland’s  picture 
book  with  hundreds  of  portraits  in 
color  of  the  best  roses.  More  experi¬ 
enced  gardeners  need  “Modern  Roses 
IIP’  for  it  genealogy  and  “Who’s 
Who.’’  Why  not  try  rose  growing  as 
your  hobby?  To  many,  men  espe¬ 
cially,  it  is  the  acme  of  gardening.  It 
is  never  a  job,  always  a  grand  and 
glorious“  time  out’’  with  just  enough 
risk  and  uncertainty  to  make  it  al¬ 
ways  exciting,  always  alluring. 
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CLIMATIC  FACTORS  AFFECTING  TREI 
GROWTH  ON  THE  HIGH  PLAINS 

i 

By  A.  C.  Hildreth 

Cheyenne  Horticultural  Field  Station,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Extracts  from  paper  presented  at  Midwest  Shade  Tree  Conference, 

Denver,  Colorado,  1953 


Part  II 

Soils  Affected  by  Climate 

IN  THIS  discussion  on  climate  it 
seems  entirely  proper  to  mention 
some  of  our  soil  problems  because 
these  problems  result  indirectly  from 
our  climate.  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  nature  of  a  soil  is  determined  by 
the  climate  under  which  that  soil  was 
developed.  The  basis  of  soil  is  disin¬ 
tegrated  rock.  But  what  happens  to 
the  minerals  released  through  the  long 
process  of  rock  disintegration  is  gov¬ 
erned  largely  by  rainfall.  In  regions 
of  high  rainfall  the  soluble  minerals 
tend  to  leach  out  of  the  soil  and  be 
carried  away  in  drainage  water.  Thus, 
soils  in  humid  regions  are  likely  to 
be  deficient  in  lime,  potash  and  other 
soluble  materials.  Because  alkaline 
minerals  are  washed  out  about  as  fast 
as  they  are  released,  soils  in  humid 
climates  tend  to  be  acid. 

In  dry  regions  there  is  not  enough 
precipitation  to  leach  out  the  solu¬ 
ble  minerals.  Over  millions  of  years 
the  minerals  released  by  the  break¬ 
down  of  rocks  have  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  high  plains  soils.  In  dry  cli¬ 
mates  trees  seldom  require  additions 
of  lime  or  potash  to  the  soil.  Soils 
in  dry  climates  tend  to  be  alkaline 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  alka¬ 
line  materials  such  as  carbonates  of 
calcium,  sodium  and  potassium.  As  a 
result  our  high  plains  soils  are  often 
too  alkaline,  or  too  “sweet,11  for  many 
tree  species. 

Tree  species  vary  considerably  in 
their  tolerance  of  soil  alkalinity.  Elms, 
Russian  olive,  most  spruces,  certain 


pines  and  some  junipers  are  quit 
tolerant  while  maples,  mountain  ashe 
birches,  firs,  larches  and  certain  oaf 
and  willows  are  quite  intolerant.  Bt 
tween  these  extremes  is  an  intermed 
ate  group,  including  many  commo 
trees,  that  is  neither  very  tolerant  nc 
very  intolerant  of  soil  alkalinity 
Thus,  in  addition  to  selecting  tret  i 
adapted  to  cold  and  drought  we  mu;  j 
select  also  for  adaptation  to  alkalin 
soil. 

High  plains  soils  are  not  uniforml 
alkaline.  They  range  in  reaction  froi 
slightly  acid  to  neutral  and  throug  i 
various  degrees  of  alkalinity  to  sue  i 
strongly  basic  soils  that  no  tree  ca 
grow  in  them.  Extreme  variation  I 
may  occur  within  a  short  distano  ' 
For  example,  in  one  Colorado  tow 
soft  maples  do  well  on  one  side  c  ; 
main  street  but  on  the  other  side  tf  i 
soil  is  so  alkaline  that  the  maples  ai 
almost  a  failure.  Our  soils  vary  i 
alkalinity  up  and  down  as  well  ;  i| 
laterally.  In  general  the  top  soil  la 
less  alkaline  than  the  subsoil  becaus  J 
the  scanty  rainfall  leaches  the  alk; 
line  materials  out  of  the  top  soil,  ca 
ries  them  downward  and  deposi 1 
them  in  the  subsoil.  Sometimes 
young  tree  will  grow  well  for  a  fed 
years;  but  when  the  roots  penetrail  ' 
deeper  into  the  soil  they  tap  moi 
alkaline  layers  and  then  trouble  start 

Chlorosis  Caused  by  Soil  Alkalinit 

Our  chief  difficulty  with  trees 
alkaline  soils  is  chlorosis,  or  yellov 
ing  of  foliage,  due  to  insufficient  irci 
available  in  the  leaves.  These  yello 
leaves  do  not  perform  their  norm 
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functions.  As  a  result  the  trees  make 
weak  growth  and  are  very  susceptible 
to  winter  injury. 

Because  iron-deficiency  chlorosis  is 
caused  by  excess  alkalinity  in  the  soil 
it  would  seem  that  the  proper  com 
trol  would  be  to  make  the  soil  acid. 
This  would  remedy  the  trouble  but 
acidifying  all  the  soil  in  the  root- 
zone  of  a  large  tree  would  require 
an  enormous  amount  of  acid  material 
and  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 
The  only  practical  way  for  us  to  con¬ 
trol  this  chlorosis  in  large  trees  is  to 
upply  additional  iron. 

Two  principal  methods  of  supply¬ 
ing  iron  to  trees  with  iron -deficiency 
chlorosis  are  (1)  spraying  a  solution 
of  some  iron  salt  on  the  leaves  and 
(2)  injecting  an  iron  salt  into  the 
trunk,  roots  or  main  branches.  These 
are  becoming  routine  practices  for 
(growing  trees  in  alkaline  soils.  Which 
(method  of  treatment  is  used  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  conditions.  In  general, 
large  shade  trees  can  be  treated  more 
economically  by  injections  into  the 
trunks.  For  this  treatment  iron  citrate 
is  recommended  although  iron  phos¬ 
phate,  iron  oxlate  and  many  other 
iron  compounds  have  been  used.  Holes 
jare  bored  with  a  %"  augur  about 
2j /i'  apart  around  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk.  They  should  penetrate 
well  through  the  sapwood.  Dry  iron 
citrate  is  put  into  each  hole  until  it 
is  nearly  full.  It  is  then  sealed  with 
jgrafting  wax  or  some  wound  dressing. 
A  treatment  will  usually  suffice  for 
two  or  three  years  and  sometimes 
'  longer. 

When  an  iron  solution  is  sprayed 
ion  the  leaves  it  must  be  applied  every 
iyear  and  sometimes  more  than  once 
during  a  growing  season.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  satisfactory  for  orchards  and 
for  trees  in  open  parks  or  on  golf 
Icourses,  particularly  if  the  iron  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  combined  with  some 
routine  spray  for  insect  control  there¬ 


by  reducing  the  cost  of  treatment. 
However,  for  trees  along  city  streets 
or  on  small  home  grounds  spraying 
is  not  advisable  because  the  iron  salts 
make  permanent,  brown  stains  on 
concrete,  light  stone  and  brick  and 
the  operator  may  find  himself  with 
a  damage  suit  on  his  hands. 

Organic  Matter  Determined 
by  Climate 

The  vegetation  under  which  a  soil 
develops  is  as  important  to  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  as  the  rock  from  which 
it  is  formed.  Soil  is  not  just  finely 
divided  rock  but  contains  also  plant 
and  animal  remains  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  worked  over  by  the  millions 
of  living  organisms  that  inhabit  each 
cubic  foot  of  soil.  The  complex 
product  is  organic  matter.  Although 
our  arid  soils  are  remarkably  rich  in 
minerals  they  are  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  organic  matter.  Our  high  plains 
soils  were  developed  under  short- 
grass  prairie  rather  than  under  tail- 
grass  prairie  or  forest.  In  our  dry 
climate  there  simply  has  not  been 
enough  rainfall  to  grow  a  great 
amount  of  vegetation.  Consequently, 
soils  in  this  region  do  not  have  the 
great  amount  of  organic  matter  such 
as  accumulated  to  produce  the  black 
soils  of  Iowa  and  other  midwestern 
states.  Our  high  plains  soils  are  likely 
to  require  additional  organic  matter 
to  maintain  the  proper  physical  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  get  the  best  response 
from  our  trees. 

One  might  think  that  in  a  great 
livestock  area  such  as  this  it  would 
be  easy  to  maintain  soil  organic  mat¬ 
ter  by  adding  manure.  For  irrigated 
crops  this  is  done  regularly.  For  trees, 
however,  this  practice  has  definite  lim¬ 
itations.  First  of  all,  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure  or  of  any  other 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  may  stimulate 
too  much  branch  growth  which  is 
easily  broken  by  wind  or  snow.  Ex- 
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cess  stimulation  may  also  cause  late 
growth  with  resultant  damage  from 
early  fall  freezes.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  heavy  applications  of  manure 
on  drydand  trees  is  detrimental,  caus- 
ing  weak  growth,  restricted  root  sys- 
terns  and  short  life.  These  effects  are 
not  observed  when  manure  is  applied 
to  irrigated  trees. 

For  all  species  that  tend  to  be 
chlorotic  in  alkaline  soils  manure 
makes  the  situation  worse.  The  rea- 
son  for  this  effect  apparently  is  that 
manure  itself  is  a  highly  alkaline  ma¬ 


terial  and  when  applied  to  a  soil  tha 
is  already  alkaline  may  result  in  to< 
high  alkalinity  for  certain  species.  I 
one  applies  manure  to  trees  anc 
shrubs  in  this  climate  he  should  h 
prepared  to  treat  them  with  iroi 
compounds  in  case  chlorosis  develops 
In  general,  then,  we  must  maintaii 
soil  organic  matter  around  our  tree 
largely  by  the  use  of  peat,  leafmold 
green  manure  crops  or  other  organ! 
materials  having  an  acid  or  neutra 
reaction  and  use  animal  manure  wit] 
caution,  if  at  all. 
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LET’S  GROW  AND  EAT  MORE 
STRAWBERRIES 


By  J.  M.  Lancaster 


WFIEN  growing  strawberries  in 
Colorado  I  find  it  much  better 
to  plant  in  very  early  spring.  I  like 
to  begin  late  in  March  if  the  plants 
have  grown  large  enough  to  find.  Ac- 
tually  I  plant  mostly  in  April,  and 
if  other  work  interferes,  even  in  May, 
as  that  way  I  get  big  berries  on  these 
plants  in  September  and  October. 
Our  rows  are  quite  long  and  with 
plenty  of  ditch  water  we  find  that 
the  dirt  washes  to  the  lower  end  so 
it  gives  the  plants  plenty  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  at  the  upper  end;  but  at  the 


lower  end  it  fills  in,  so  we  plant  abou 
level  at  the  upper  end  and  on  sligh 
ridges  at  the  lower. 

Planting  in  rows  30  to  40  inche 
apart  and  12  to  20  inches  in  the  row 
we  find  best.  The  later  planted  th 
closer.  The  varieties  we  grow  ar 
tall  ones  so  we  work  the  ground  ui 
from  the  center,  thus  the  berries  ar 
kept  well  above  the  rain  water.  Ii 
planting  very  early  one  gets  about  a 
many  berries  the  year  planted  as  thl 
next,  as  there  are  many  berries  oi 
new  runner  plants.  This  is  especial! 
true  on  the  “Evermores,”  as  well  a 
“Red  Rich.”  The  reason  for  not  hav 
ing  as  heavy  crop  the  second  year  i 
that  we  thin  the  plants  to  a  very  nar 
row  row. 

Plants  will  make  more  berries  wit 
no  runners,  but  if  you  will  set  veri 
early  and  save  the  first  runners  yo 
get  about  as  many  berries  from  th 
mother  plant  and  the  first  runner; 
and  then  you  have  a  good  stand  fb 
next  year’s  crop.  Of  course  yo 
should  cut  off  the  later  runner  plant 
as  they  will  give  very  few  big  berrie; 
and  are  not  salable  plants  or  wort 
giving  your  friends. 
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We  find  it  best  to  use  barnyard 
fertilizer.  A  friend  who  was  a  very 
successful  grower,  used  commercial 
fertilizer  on  his  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  they  burned  very  badly. 

If  one  can  fall  plow  it  is  very  de- 
sirable,  in  the  heavy  lands.  When 
using  Rototiller  be  sure  to  pack  the 
ground  well,  as  I  saw  very  poor  stands 
of  all  seeds  one  dry  spring  when  the 
ground  was  not  well  packed. 

In  planting  berry  plants  press  well, 
planting  at  same  level  as  they  were 
originally.  Try  to  wheel  hoe,  hand 
hoe  or  cultivate  if  you  have  a  ma¬ 
chine,  once  every  week,  till  runners 
get  too  big. 

As  to  varieties,  we  have  tried  most 
of  them,  that  is,  the  everbearers,  and 
find  the  June  crop  is  often  frosted 
or  hailed  out,  but  with  crops  all  Au¬ 
gust,  September  and  October,  we  get 
fruit  till  tired  of  picking. 

In  order  of  best  quality  I  like 
these:  Wayzata,  Red  Rich,  Evermore 
(Minn.  1166)  and  Streamliner.  The 
latter  seems  a  very  shy  producer.  Gem 
has  been  a  good  producer  especially 
in  sandy  ground,  but  being  too  short 
stemmed,  is  in  the  mud  too  much  in 
ditch  watering.  The  Superfection 
seems  to  be  like  Gem,  but  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  it.  The  20th  Century  makes 
large  fine  flavored  fruit,  but  too  few 
plants,  and  I  find  it  soon  runs  out. 
The  New  Brilliant  is  a  large  sour 
berry  with  many  plants  but  not  ber¬ 
ries. 


Let  HAYES  Garden  Hose 
Sprayers 

GUARD  YOUR  GARDEN 


HAYES  6 

Sprays  6 
gallons 
Also  3,  4, 
and  10 
gallon 
sprayers. 


Hayes  sprayers  pro¬ 
vide  year  round  pro¬ 
tection  against  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  in  your 
garden.  They  save 
you  time  and  money 
by  applying  chemi¬ 
cals  quickly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  to  your 
plants.  Hayes  Gar¬ 
den  Sprayers  are  the  most  economical  to 
use  because,  over  a  period  of  time,  they  cost 
you  less  per  gallon  sprayed  than  any  gar¬ 
den  sprayer  on  the  market.  They  are  easily 
cleaned  in  just  a  few  seconds,  and  will  re¬ 
pay  you  for  this  time  with  years  of  good 
service. 

BEST  BY  COMPARATIVE  TEST - ASK  YOUR 

DEALER  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 


HAYES  SPRAY  GUN  CO. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Garden  Hose 
Sprayers — Since  1934 

98  NO.  SAN  GABRIEL  BLVD. 
PASADENA  8,  CALIF. 


SOIL  PLANT  SERVICES 

AGRICULTURAL 

CONSULTANT 

Soil  Fertility  Control 
Soil  Management 
Soil  Analysis 

For  Farms,  Lawns  and  Gardens 

Call  HArrison  4-0745  -  MA  4019 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  EVERGREENS! 

Have  Them  Sprayed  and  Cared  for,  for  the  Season 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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VERTICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  GARDEN 

By  Harmon  L?  O’Donnell,  Landscape  Architects 


T^ERTICAL  elements  in  the  gar' 
*  den  help  to  define  space  and  design 
nate  areas  for  outdoor  living,  service, 
activity  or  play. 

In  the  past,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  large  estates  to  have  great  ex' 
panses  of  lawn  and  massive  landscape 
plantings  screening  the  gardens,  ten' 
nis  court,  swimming  pool  or  service 
area.  This  type  of  landscape  design 
on  large  properties  was  perfectly  ac' 
ceptable  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  ma' 
terial,  labor  and  maintenance  at  that 
time. 

Today,  the  design  of  properties 


must  express  the  mode  of  living,  ac' 
tivities  and  financial  abilities  of  the 
property  owner.  The  cost  of  prop' 
erty  development  should  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  years  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  be  kept  to  a  mini' 
mum.  Because  lot  sizes  are  compara' 
tively  smaller  today,  outdoor  living 
areas  must  be  designed  for  compact 
and  multipurpose  uses.  In  similar 
fashion,  due  to  the  forced  economy 
of  home  building,  the  houses  reflect 
the  multipurpose  use  of  rooms  and 
intergradation  of  the  outdoor'indoor 
areas. 


Vertical  and  horizontal  materials  embellished  with  plants 
create  an  area  of  warmth  and  enjoyment  throughout  the 
year. 


A  partial  screen  may 
differentiate  one  out¬ 
door  area  from 
another,  utilizing 
color,  textured  panels 
and  potted  plants. 


t  comfort 

itwi 


by 

indow  wall. 


controlling 


the 


In  the  past  greater  dependency  and 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  use  of 
landscape  planting  for  vertical  ele- 
ments  of  the  garden.  This  in  turn  re¬ 
quires  more  space  and,  generally  does 
not  have  the  needed  versatility,  con¬ 
trast  or  active  interest  throughout  the 
entire  year.  With  the  use  of  struc- 
ural  materials  and  landscape  planting 
within  the  garden,  space  may  be 
greatly  conserved.  Each  material  will 
create  interest  and  supplement  one 
another  throughout  the  year. 

While  vertical  elements  within  the 
garden  may  be  used  to  define  space 
and  areas,  they  are  more  commonly 
used  by  home  owners  for  psychologi¬ 
cal  property  enclosures  and  barriers 
to  passers-by.  This  is  frequently  mis¬ 
construed  as  a  protection  from  within 
or  from  without.  Walls,  landscape 
planting  and  topographical  barriers 


Ground  levels  and  planting  may  be  the  needed  vertical  elements  of  the  garden  to 
integrate  indoor-outdoor  spaces  into  one  design. 


suggest  physical  changes  in  movement 
and  will  only  impede  progress  from 
the  standpoint  of  time. 

The  utilisation  of  fences  or  hedges 
for  privacy  from  visual  trespassing  is 
one  of  a  number  of  uses  they  may 
serve.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  proper 
height  and  achieve  privacy  the  ver- 
tical  element  must  be  above  eye  level 
and  of  a  material  that  is  opaque  or 
semi-transparent.  The  innovations, 
imagination  and  adaptability  of  ma¬ 
terials  by  the  designer  to  obtain  the 
desired  privacy  for  the  home  owner 
have  proven  in  the  past  to  be  very 
useful  and  interesting  throughout  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Another  function  a  vertical  element 
may  provide  for  the  home  owner  is 
the  control  of  climate.  This  type  of 
control  is  more  aptly  classified  as  “mi¬ 
croclimate”  or  small  weather  caused 
by  natural  phenomena,  man-made  in¬ 
novations  or  structures.  The  most 
common  example  is  the  protection  of 
outdoor  activity  areas  from  undesir¬ 


able  wind  during  the  day  and  early 
evening.  The  fence  construction  may 
be  of  a  variety  of  materials  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  function  of  the  outdoor 
areas  and  the  degree  of  wind  protec¬ 
tion  desired. 

An  important  view  may  be  pre¬ 
served  with  the  installation  of  glass 
panels  and  other  materials  best  suited 
for  this  type  of  construction.  Other 
outdoor  areas  may  be  protected  from 
the  wind  by  using  panels,  louvers, 
solid  fencing  or  masonry  construction. 
The  result  may  be  achieved  with  a 
variety  of  materials  —  the  cost,  of 
course,  is  dependent  upon  the  type  of 
construction. 

Surface  textures,  ground  patterns 
and  vertical  elements  of  the  garden 
create  and  define  space,  identify  areas 
for  outdoor  living,  service,  activity 
and  play.  Imaginative  design  and  the 
nature  of  materials  used  provide  in¬ 
teresting  and  enjoyable  multi-purpose 
areas  harmonious  to  the  over-all  prop¬ 
erty  design. 
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THE  EVENT  OF  THE 
YEAR! 

Dr.  Lewis  C.  Chadwick's  Show 
at  Phipps  Auditorium 

Yes,  I  mean  just  that — this  will  he 
the  event  of  the  year  here  in  Denver! 
It  isn’t  often  that  we  are  favored 
with  the  visit  of  an  internationally 
known  horticulturist,  an  author  of 
two  hooks  on  horticulture,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  these  subjects,  and  when  he 
.consented  to  come  to  Denver,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  have  him  here  in  conjunction 
with  the  Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of 
America  Convention  to  be  held  in 
June.  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Chadwick  is  a 
young  man,  born  in  Randolph  Cen¬ 
ter,  Vermont,  August  13,  1902,  and 
from  all  appearances,  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  horticulture  at  any  early 
iage,  for  his  entire  academic  life  was 
pointed  to  that  section  of  learning. 

From  1925  when  he  matriculated 
from  University  of  Vermont  with  a 
B.S.  degree,  to  date,  as  Professor  of 
Horticulture,  Ohio  Agriculture  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
I  sity,  there  is  one  degree  after  another 
added  to  his  first  one.  His  interest  in 
research  was  responsible  for  his  being 
I  awarded  the  Norman  Jay  Colman 
Award  in  1951.  This  award  is  spon- 
:  sored  by  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen  and  awarded  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  horticultural 
research. 

As  the  need  arose,  he  prepared  and 
published  ten  bulletins  dealing  mostly 
<  with  selection  and  use  of  woody  plant 
materials,  arboriculture  and  plant  pro¬ 
pagation.  During  this  same  period 
(from  1929  to  date)  he  also  prepared 
over  thirty-five  technical  papers  on 
the  same  subjects.  As  all  must  who 
are  good  in  their  particular  fields,  he 
gives  an  average  of  about  15-20  talks 
each  year  to  nurserymen’s  associa¬ 
tions,  landscape  associations,  and  ar¬ 


borists  groups  throughout  the  United 
States.  Among  the  societies  to  which 
he  belongs  are,  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference  (executive  secre¬ 
tary,  1937  to  date),  American  Rose 
Society,  American  Association  of  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens  of  America,  and 
many  more. 

August  29,  1952,  Dr.  Chadwick 
was  sent  to  the  British  Isles  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  a  trip  of  the  various  gardens, 
botanical  areas,  growers  of  nursery 
stock  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy  and  France.  On  this  trip 
he  had  seen  a  lot  of  country,  places 
and  people,  took  over  600  kodachrome 
slides  and  nearly  1000  feet  of  colored 
movie  film.  These  he  proposes  to 
bring  with  him  on  this  trip. 


Dr.  L.  C.  Chadwick 


Don’t  forget,  June  10,  1954,  8:00 
P.  M.,  at  Phipps  Auditorium,  Dr. 
Chadwick  will  be  lecturing,  and  show¬ 
ing  his  pictures,  all  sponsored  by 
Colorado  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
Men’s  Gardens  Clubs,  Denver  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens  and  Colorado  For¬ 
estry  and  Horticulture  Association. 
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POTTED  ROSES  LEND  SPECIAL 
FASCINATION  TO  GARDEN  TERRACE 

Have  a  Portable  Rose  Garden 
By  Helen  Fowler 


T)UTTING  roses  in  pots  allows  you 
to  remove  them  from  the  close-up 
scene  when  they  are  not  in  bloom  and 
to  use  this  display  space  for  other 
kinds  of  plants  that  are  in  flower. 

Any  type  of  roses — tea,  hybrid  tea 
- — can  be  grown  in  pots,  but  flori- 
bundas  are  best;  their  bloom  is  heavier 
and  they  do  not  require  much  care. 
Potting,  in  itself,  has  been  practiced 
for  years  by  nurserymen  to  use  “left¬ 
overs’1  and  also  to  supply  plants  for 
rose  beds,  made  late,  when  it  is  not 
advisable  to  plant  naked-rooted  stock. 

The  size  of  the  container  is  impor¬ 
tant.  A  rose  must  have  at  least  one 
quart  of  soil,  but  should  have  much 
more  to  do  its  best.  The  well-known 
“Cloverset,”  a  tar  product,  has  been 
used  for  years.  Tin  cans  have  been 
employed  by  some,  but  it  seems  to 
me  these  could  be  made  attractive 
by  painting  or,  better  still,  by  roping 
with  the  rather  new,  heavy,  water¬ 
proof  cord,  much  used  for  pool  and 
terrace  furniture  this  past  year. 

Roses  should  be  ordered  and  potted 
early  in  order  to  have  them  in  full 
bloom,  when  the  family  takes  over 
the  terrace  for  the  summer.  On  ar¬ 
rival  the  plants  will  have  many  more 
roots  than  needed.  These  should  be 
trimmed  with  sharp  pruners,  leaving 
two,  three  and  four  of  the  sturdiest 
roots  and  three  stems  left  at  the  top 
of  the  plant,  each  about  6  inches 
long.  In  planting  be  sure  the  graft 
bud  is  at  least  l]/2  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  pot.  The  soil  should 
be  of  the  very  best  with  25%  peat 
moss  added;  this  helps  to  make  good 
roots  to  start  the  hot  weather  later. 
Spread  the  roots  out  on  a  small  mound 
at  the  top  of  the  pot  and  watch  out 


for  air  pockets,  as  you  continue  t 
fill  the  pot.  If  this  potting  can  no| 
be  done  at  once,  plunge  plants  i;j 
water  and  hold  wet  until  plantin 
time. 

Soak  the  soil  thoroughly  at  the  firs 
watering,  and  add  no  more  water  fo 
a  day  or  two,  no  matter  how  hot  th 
weather,  or  until  soil  is  thorough! 
dry.  Dictum  of  an  expert  on  rose 
— “They  must  wait  for  water  to  dram 
when  they  can  grow  and  absor 
food.” 

The  pots  should  be  moved  to  som 
sunny  out-of-the-way  place  wher 
care  can  be  given  them  preparator  " 
to  their  display. 

One  of  the  best  rose-foods  is 
mixture  of  two  cups  of  complete  plan 
food  added  to  one  gallon  of  watei 
Give  each  plant  one  pint  of  the  li 
quid  at  least  once  a  month  as  a  grea 
deal  of  food  is  lost  through  watering 
In  cutting  dead  roses  remove  the  with 
ered  flowers  just  above  the  uppermos 
leaf  that  contains  five  leaflets.  Yoi[ 
might  get  another  bloom  in  from  si: 
to  seven  weeks. 

If  all  the  above  points  of  cultur 
are  carefully  followed,  for  your  mo 
bile  show,  the  curtain  can  be  raised 
on  the  roses  at  the  height  of  thei : 
beauty. 


Wheat  Ridge  Seed  and  Pet  Supph 

6605  W.  44th  Ave.  HArrison  4-053; 


GLADIOLI  BULBS 

Colorado  Grown — 100  Choice  Varieties  j 
Buy  from  Grower 

KING'S 

2405  West  56th  Avenue  Denvb 
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THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET.  For  a 
rare  thrill  in  window  gardening.  The 
only  comprehensive  hook  on  the  Saint- 
paulias.  A  guide  for  bloom  the  year 
round.  Covers  soil,  watering,  loca¬ 
tion,  fertilizing,  disease  and  pest  con¬ 
trol.  A  listing  of  175  varieties  with 
a  description  of  68.  Page  after  page 
of  illustrations.  By  Helen  Van  Pelt 
Wilson.  From  the  author,  you  may 
know  what  to  expect  of  the  book. 


LIBRARY  DONORS 

March  and  April,  1954 

Mrs.  William  Evans,  1810  Bannock  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Robert  E.  More,  2215  Locust  St.,  Denver 


BOOKS  at  Horticulture  House  for 
More  Beautiful  Gardens 

A  Touch  on  the  Contents  of  Each 

IRIS  FOR  EVERY  GARDEN. 
For  the  amateur  and  specialist,  both. 
All  the  information  you  want  about 
Iris,  how  to  extend  the  season,  how 
to  breed  and  grow  Iris  from  seed. 
A  classification  of  every  known  Iris 
and  each  kind  discussed.  Contains 
12  pages  of  how-to  drawings  plus 
25  full  color  Iris  portraits.  By  the 

well-known  Sydney  B.  Mitchell. 

_ 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 
FOR  EVERYONE  by  Dorothy  Bid- 
idle.  Explains  the  easy  way  to  be  an 
artist  with  flowers.  How  to  arrange 
flowers  for  home,  church  and  show. 
How  to  create  10  different  composi¬ 
tions  in  one  container;  how  to  make 
corsages,  stretch  the  one  dozen  to 
seven  bouquets.  There  is  no  better 
book  on  flower  arrangement. 


ROSES  FOR  EVERY  GARDEN, 
by  R.  C.  Allen.  For  lovelier,  more 
perfect  Roses.  In  clear  detail,  explains 
successful  rose  culture.  Planting,  soil, 
watering,  pruning,  propagation,  hy¬ 
bridizing  and  exhibition.  Numerous 
drawings  and  illustrations. 


ENJOY  YOUR  HOUSE  PLANTS. 
All  about  indoor  plants  and  how  to 
keep  them  good  looking.  Discusses 
light,  heat,  watering,  pests,  arrang¬ 
ing  window  gardens  and  plant  group¬ 
ings.  By  Dorothy  Jenkins  and  Helen 
Wilson. 

Helen  Fowler 

AERATING  means  full  value  out  of  the 
fertilizer,  less  watering  for  you  and  a 
finer,  more  beautiful  lawn. 

For  Estimate  Call 

HARRY  SHIRAMIZU,  FLorida  1371 


GRASS  SEED 


Columbine  Mixed 


Best  mixture  you  can  buy  for  thick¬ 
ening  up  old  lawns  and  planting 
new  ones.  Contains  bent  grass. 

1  lb.  $1.90;  5  lbs.  $9.40;  10  lbs. 
$18.50. 

Denver  Fancy  Mixed 

We  have  sold  this  mixture  for 
years,  and  it  always  makes  excel¬ 
lent  lawns.  1  lb.  $1.45;  5  lbs. 
$7.15;  10  lbs.  $14.00. 

GARDEN  CENTER 

E.  40th  &  Jackson,  FLorida  7361 
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ALICE  EASTWOOD 

1859  -  1953 


ON  October  30,  1953,  Miss  Alice 
Eastwood  died  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.  In 
her  passing  the  world  has  lost  its  fore¬ 
most  woman  botanist. 

Since  her  interest  in  Botany  was 
fostered  and  developed  in  her  early 
years  in  Denver,  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  some  of  the  experiences 
of  this  remarkable  woman  be  re¬ 
viewed  at  this  time  in  a  Denver  peri¬ 
odical. 

In  the  preface  of  her  book,  A  Popu¬ 
lar  Flora  of  Denver,  Colorado,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1893,  Miss  Eastwood  states: 
“This  Flora  was  written  with  the  sole 
aim  of  helping  students  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  plants  that  grow  around 
Denver.  It  has  been  made  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  those  characteristics 
only  have  been  noted  which  seemed 
to  separate  a  given  species  from  allied 
forms.”  To  us,  today,  the  localities 
cited  are  interesting.  They  are  on  the 


Alice  Eastwood  in  her  library.  Photo  by 
Hr.  Max  Gieseche. 


plains  in  North  Denver,  in  Perrin’. 
Meadow,  along  Platte  River  anc 
Cherry  Creek,  Clear  Creek  near  Ber 
keley,  near  Montclair,  near  Peters 
burg,  Valverde  hills,  and  University 
Park.  These  growing  areas  are  nov 
practically  gone.  In  the  years  wher  I 
Botany  was  taught  at  East  Denvei  i 
High  School  this  book  was  found  mos 
helpful  to  students  in  preparing  then  t 
herbaria. 

Alice  Eastwood  was  born  January  1 
19,  1859,  in  Toronto,  Canada,  of  ar 
Irish  mother  and  an  English  father 
When  Alice  was  six,  her  mother  died  i 
For  a  time  the  three  children  (Alice  1 
the  oldest;  Catherine,  four,  and  Sid 
ney,  14  months)  stayed  with  an  unclt 
at  his  country  place  on  Highland 
Creek.  Here  were  planted  the  seed: 
of  Alice’s  life  long  interest  in  botany 
Her  uncle  taught  her  names  of  plant: 
she  never  forgot. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  she  and  her  I 
sister  were  placed  in  a  convent  anc 
the  father  took  the  brother  west  witl 
him.  In  the  convent,  Alice  was  taugh' 
to  knit,  sew,  crochet,  and  cook,  but 
the  teaching  standards  were  low  anc 
reading  restricted  to  lives  of  saints 
In  the  convent  garden  she  helped  tc 
weed,  feed  the  chickens  and  gatheij 
eggs.  A  French  Canadian  nun  in 
stilled  in  her  a  growing  knowledge! 
and  love  of  music. 

When  Alice  was  fourteen  hei| 
father  sent  for  her  to  come  to  Denvei  i 
where  he  had  acquired  a  store.  Ten 
help  pay  for  the  construction  of  the! 
living  quarters  back  of  the  store  I 
Alice  worked  as  a  nurse  girl  for  ;  i 
Frenchman  named  Jacob  Sherrer 
When  the  two-year-old  and  the  tiny 
baby  were  asleep,  she  enjoyed  the 
books  in  the  family  library.  During 
the  summer  on  a  camping  trip  with!  I 
the  family  she  came  upon  mountairj  j 
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meadows  covered  with  summer  bloom¬ 
ing  flowers.  This  experience  was  a 
revelation. 

At  home  she  kept  house  for  her 
father.  In  September,  1874,  she  en¬ 
tered  the  old  Arapahoe  School.  All 
grades  from  primary  to  high  school 
met  in  this  building.  Anna  Palmer, 
who  later  became  principal  of  Wolfe 
Hall  had  charge  of  the  eighth  grade. 
She  introduced  Alice  to  the  delight 
of  choral  singing,  directed  her  read¬ 
ing  and  in  one  year  helped  her  to 
catch  up  with  her  own  age  and  to 
enter  the  next  year,  what  was  called 
the  fourth  class  of  high  school.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  she  graduated 
as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1879. 
James  H.  Baker,  later  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  who  was 
principal,  directed  her  reading  all 
through  high  school. 

To  earn  her  way  during  the  senior 
year,  she  got  up  at  four  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  lay  and  light  furnace  fires  in 
the  school  building.  Afternoons  from 
r  two  to  six  and  all  day  Saturday,  she 
worked  in  the  dressmaking  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  downtown  store  for  $12  a 
week.  By  basting  linings  in  basques 
and  working  button  holes,  she  man¬ 
aged  to  pay  all  her  expenses.  When 
graduation  came,  she  wore  a  white 
silk  dress  made  as  a  present  for  her 
by  the  girls  who  worked  with  her  in 
the  department. 

A  summer  job  in  1879  led  to  her 
first  collection  of  botanical  specimens. 
Through  Jacob  Sherrer  she  became 
shepherd  to  a  flock  of  pre-schoolers 
whom  she  turned  into  little  natural¬ 
ists. 

In  the  autumn  she  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  teaching  eighth  grade  and  high 
school  Latin  in  East  Denver  High 
School.  During  the  next  few  years 
she  taught  a  variety  of  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  drawing,  natural  science,  his¬ 
tory,  English,  American  literature. 

Her  summers  were  spent  collecting 


plants  in  the  mountains.  She  trav¬ 
elled  by  train,  stage,  buckboard,  on 
horseback  or  on  foot.  Botanizing  in 
the  years  before  and  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  required  enterprise  and 
hardihood. 

These  specimen  plants  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  herbarium  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado.  Alice  Eastwood’s 
own  work  in  the  flora  of  Colorado 
was  begun  when  she  made  her  first 
real  botanical  discoveries  in  almost 
unknown  territory.  She  preferred  to 
travel  alone,  became  increasingly  in¬ 
dependent  and  unconventional  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

In  1881,  she  made  a  trip  east  and 
visited  her  uncle  on  Highland  Creek 
and  the  convent  of  her  early  child¬ 
hood.  On  her  itinerary  she  visited  the 
Gray  herbarium  and  met  Asa  Gray 
in  his  own  garden.  The  renowned 
professor,  author  of  the  Botany  that 
had  been  her  companion  during  her 
summers  in  the  mountains,  encour¬ 
aged  her  and  fired  her  with  further 
botanical  zeal. 

She  soon  became  widely  known  as 
a  botanical  collector  and  explorer.  In 
1888,  during  alpine  flowering  season, 
she  guided  the  famous  English  natu¬ 
ralist,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  up 
Gray’s  Peak. 

From  1880  to  1890,  Alice  East- 
wood  taught  at  East  Denver  High 
School.  At  her  own  expense  she  pub¬ 
lished  her  book,  A  Popular  Flora  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  but  lost  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  the  venture.  Per¬ 
haps  for  consolation,  Alice  joined  a 
philosophy  seminar  held  in  the  home 
of  the  Denver  librarian,  John  Cotton 
Dana.  Presently  she  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  arrange  a  botanical  port¬ 
folio  of  the  local  plants  for  the  public 
library.  From  time  to  time  she  sent 
carefully  mounted  herbarium  speci¬ 
mens  to  her  friends  in  San  Francisco. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
January  25,  1952,  under  the  heading 
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“Fifty  Years  Ago”  the  following  was 
printed : 

“A  flower  display  consisting  of 
more  than  one  thousand  species  of 
Colorado  native  flowers  will  be  pre- 
pared  by  state  botanists  for  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  collection  will  be 
modelled  in  the  lines  of  the  famous 
Eastwood  Collection  at  the  high 
school,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
twenty '•five  thousand  dollars.” 

After  a  short  visit  to  San  Francisco 
in  1891,  she  spent  the  summer  in  and 
around  cliff  dweller  ruins  in  Colo- 
rado.  Fler  “Notes  on  the  Cliff  Dwell' 
ers”  appeared  in  Zoe,  a  biological 
journal,  January,  1893.  Her  first  arti- 
cle  for  the  magazine  was  called  “The 
Common  Shrubs  of  Southern  Colo- 
rado.”  It  came  in  July,  1891,  along 
with  advice  on  “The  Fertilisation  of 
Geraniums.”  The  October  issue  con¬ 
tained  an  enthuisastic  article  on 
“Mariposa  Lilies  of  Colorado.” 

At  summer’s  end  in  1892,  Alice 
Eastwood  was  offered  the  salary  of 
$73  a  month  if  she  would  come  to 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
as  joint  curator  of  Botany.  Pleased 
with  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
kindred  spirits,  she  accepted  and  went 
to  San  Francisco  in  December,  1892. 
She  was  3  3  years  old,  already  recog¬ 
nised  nationally  as  field  botanist  and 
essayist  on  botanical  subjects.  Later 
she  became  Chief  Curator,  a  position 
she  held  for  57  years  and  also  became 
editor  of  Zoe,  the  biological  magasine. 

During  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906,  Alice  Eastwood  became  one  of 
San  Francisco’s  heroines.  She  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  saving  complete  Academy 
records  and  irreplaceable  botanical 
type  specimens  which  became  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  all  the  botanical  collections 
that  are  overflowing  their  space  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  The  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished  at  extreme  personal  risk, 
while  the  Market  St.  building  was 
collapsing.  All  her  personal  posses¬ 


sions  with  the  exception  of  a  favoritt  , 
pocket  lens,  were  destroyed. 

Following  the  catastrophe  and  unti 
the  Academy  constructed  permanen 
headquarters  and  moved  into  them  ii 
Golden  Gate  Park,  Alice  Eastwooc  j 
spent  six  years  in  study  at  the  grea  ! 
herbaria  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  thi 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  ii 
Arnold  Arboretum  near  Boston;  als<  7 
in  London’s  Kew  Gardens  and  th< 
British  Museum,  in  the  University  o 
Cambridge  and  in  the  Jardin  da 
Plantes  in  Paris. 

In  June,  1912,  she  returned  to  Sai 
Francisco  to  participate  in  the  open 
ing  of  the  Academy.  When  tff 
North  American  Hall  was  completec 
in  1916,  one  of  the  first  innovation 
introduced  by  Miss  Eastwood  wa 
a  living  flower  exhibit  of  native  ano 
cultivated  specimens. 

In  the  year  of  her  retirement  fron 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  ag<  | 
of  91  she  was  invited  to  serve  a 
Honorary  President  of  the  Seventl 
International  Botanical  Congress,  ii 
Sweden.  She  went  alone  by  air.  He  j 
happiest  moment  there  came  durin;  | 
a  day  of  pilgrimage  to  the  home  o  I 
Linnaeus,  when  she,  small  and  frail 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  ancient  chai  1 
which  he  used  while  writing  thl 
source  book  of  modern  systemati 
botany.  I 

In  the  same  year,  1950,  in  Denver 
East  High  School  celebrated  its  7  5  til 
Anniversary.  Alice  Eastwood,  th: 
oldest  living  graduate  was  invited  L 
attend  and  she  regretted  that  she  wa; 
unable  to  do  so.  She,  however,  wrot  : 
an  interesting  letter  and  made  a  re 
cording  for  the  program. 

In  January,  1953,  the  Californi 
Historical  Society  honored  Miss  East1 
wood  on  her  ninety-fourth  birthday' 
In  June  of  this  year  the  Academ  , 
announced  that  the  Hall  of  Botani 
was  henceforth  to  be  called  “Alicl 
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Eastwood  Hall.”  A  beautiful  Red¬ 
wood  Grove  in  Humboldt  Park  now 
in  the  process  of  purchase  has  been 
named  the  Alice  Eastwood  Grove.  A 
wonderful  living  memorial. 

Through  lecturing,  teaching  and 
writing,  Alice  Eastwood  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  foster  in  others  that  love  of 
flowers  which  she  felt  herself.  Her 
published  writings  are  many  and 
varied,  including  numerous  popular 
botanical  and  horticultural  articles. 
More  than  three  hundred  scientific 
treatises  bear  her  name  and  extensive 
botanical  collections  place  her  among 
the  foremost  scientists  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  She  is  the  only  woman  whose 
name  has  been  starred  for  distinction 
from  the  very  first  edition  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Men  of  Science. 

Alice  Eastwood  was  always  alert 


2000  So.  Madison 
GARDEN  LIVING  ROOM 

Have  Plants  and  Flowers  Indoors 
All  Year 

3  Bedrooms  and  2  Baths,  2-Car 
Garage.  Most  unusual  home  in 
Denver.  Has  been  featured  in  the 
Denver  Post.  Price  $38,500. 
Call  Mr.  Wildy — RAce  5826 

Western  Securities  Co. 

415  Security  Buiding  AComa  3771 
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and  friendly,  interested  in  her  fellow 
beings,  frequently  helping  those  who 
were  in  need.  She  kept  in  touch  with 
those  whom  she  had  known  through 
the  years.  Each  time  she  returned  to 
Denver  for  a  visit  she  never  failed 
to  see  the  friends  of  her  youth.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  the  foreword  in  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  biography:  She  was  “a  blithe 
spirit  that  is  ageless,  living  in  a  world 
of  discovery  that  is  ever  new.” 

For  future  reading: 

Dakin,  Susanna  Bryant.  The  Peren¬ 
nial  Adventure,  A  Tribute  to  Alice 
Eastwood,  1859-1953,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  1954. 

Wilson,  Carol  Green.  Alice  East- 
wood’s  Wonderland  (now  in  prep¬ 
aration),  San  Francisco. 

Katharine  Bruderlin  Crisp 


feed  ROOTS  X 

G-R-A-D-U-A-L-L-Y  ♦ 

USE  Sup-Ro  : 

FERTILIZER  * 

NO  BURN  •  NO  ODOR  i 
GOES  TWICE  AS  FAR 

Better  Dealers  Recommend 
SUP-RO 


Mountain  Peat  Fertilizers 


“Make  the  Good  Earth  Better” 


Spring  is  the  time  to  add  fertilizers  to  all  gar¬ 
den  soils  and  lawns.  The  natural  fertilizers,  plus 
MOUNTAIN  PEAT  HUMUS  provide  a  complete 
laWn  dressing  and  garden  soil  conditioner. 

All  Varieties  of  Evergreens,  Potted  Roses, 
Shrubs  and  Shade  Trees 


McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South  Wadsworth 
on  the  Morrison  Road 
Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 


INFILTRATION  BY  UNDESIRABLES 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


T  T ALOGETON  is  expected  to  get 
a  footing  underground  in  Colo- 
rado.  We  should  make  a  real  attempt 
to  keep  it  out  and  to  eradicate  it. 
Halogeton  is  a  new  noxious  weed, 
which  has  been  reported  from  Fruita 
in  Mesa  County,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

It  looks  something  like  our  well- 
known  Russian  Thistle,  having  tiny, 
sausage-shaped  leaves  from  one-fourth 


to  one  inch  long.  Each  leaf  is  tippe 
with  a  delicate  hair-like  bristle,  ur 
like  the  tapering  sharp,  spine-lik 
bristle  of  Russian  thistle  (tumbl* 
weed).  It  was  found  on  the  railroa 
right-of-way  and  on  adobe  land  nort 
of  Grand  Junction. 

Introduced  from  Asia,  it  is  no' 
spreading  from  a  focal  point  in  eas 
ern  Nevada.  Colorado  is  getting 
from  eastern  Utah. 

What  is  its  danger?  It  is  high, 
poisonous  to  sheep,  due  to  the  pre 
ence  of  an  oxalate;  this  causes  a  send 
tiveness  to  light,  called  fagopyris 
or  photosensitization.  Large  loss! 
have  been  reported  in  other  statel 
not  so  far  in  Colorado. 

If  we  really  want  to  stop  the  pro 
ress  of  these  undesirables  (and  v] 
do),  it  is  a  fairly  easy  process.  Heav 
ester  forms  of  2,4D  and  2,4,5-: 
knock  it  out  and,  as  an  annual,  it  ; 
just  a  matter  of  controlling  it  frcj 
going  to  seed. 

Danger  spots  to  be  watched  ai 
naturally,  those  places  closest 
known  places  of  infestation. 

Pictures  used  here  furnished  through  i  " 
courtesy  of  the  Colorado  A  &  M  Colic 
and  Idaho  and  Utah  Experiment  statio 
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Additional  Committees  Appointed 

MEMBERSHIP:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Perry,  Mrs. 
John  MacKenzJe,  Co-Chairmen;  Lemoine 
Bechtold,  Mrs.  Henry  Conrad,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Garrey,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann, 
Mrs.  Frank  McLister,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Peter¬ 
sen,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Whitaker. 

PUBLICITY:  Mrs.  H.  G.  Kingery,  Chair¬ 
man;  Harold  Beier,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Perry, 
L.  C.  Shoemaker,  James  B.  Stewart. 


WILDERNESS  AREAS.  About 
1  %  of  federally  owned  land  is  in 
wilderness  areas,  recognising  as  being 
of  great  value  for  future  scientific 
study,  yet  constantly  threatened  by 
mining,  gracing,  lumbering,  reservoir 
flooding,  and  demands  for  recreational 
use.  The  need  for  smaller  local  areas 
of  scientific  importance  was  stressed. 
The  fact  that  wilderness  areas  are 
under  the  supervision  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  bureaus  tends  to  confusion  of 
management  and  weakness  in  control. 

o 

VER-MIK 

THE  GOLDEN  EARTH 

■  : 

The  Marvelous  MOISTURE  MEDIUM,  SOIL  CONDITIONER  and 
POTTING  MATERIAL  containing  ORGANIC  PLANT  FOOD. 
IDEAL  FOR:  Flower  Beds,  Rose  Bushes,  Outdoor  Planters 

and  All  House  Plants. 

Water  Only  Every  7  to  10  Days— Sprout  Seeds  Faster— 
Automatically  Feeds  Your  Plants  Each  Time  You  Water 

UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 

I  Distributed  By: 

ATLAS  DISTRIBUTORS,  713  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Denver 

Available  at  All  SAFEWAY  STORES,  SEED  STORES,  HARDWARE  STORES 

and  NURSERIES 


The  full  name,  Halegeton  glomerd' 
tus,  indicates  its  growing  on  alkaline 
soils,  and  its  flowers  being  in  crowded 
clusters. 

Anybody  knowing  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  these  undesirables  is  urged 
to  notify  the  proper  authorities,  in 
this  case  the  county  agent  or  Bureau 
of  Plant  Management.  Further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  had  from  these 


sources. 


»>•  W.  ouftKaih 


AVES  SAUSAGE  SHAPED  WITH 
HAIR-LIKE  POINT  ON  TIP. 


FLOWERING  SCALES 
AROUND  SEED. 
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SOIL  CONDITIONING 

By  Dr.  A.  A.  Hermann 


A  LMOST  all  of  us  have  been 
thrilled  while  hiking  through  the 
deep  forests  at  the  resilient  springi¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  not  unlike  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  stepping  onto  an  innerspring 
mattress.  We’ve  marvelled,  too,  at 
the  delicate  exotic  growth  of  lady 
slipper — native  Colorado  orchid,  vio¬ 
lets  and  columbines  that  made  it  look, 
as  well  as  feel  like  a  Persian  rug. 
Plants,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  root¬ 
ed  therein  do  not  pout  and  die  but 
are  happy  and  grow  thriftily  in  spite 
of  the  periodic  intervention  of  severe 
winters  with  deep  snows  alternating 
with  blistering  hot  and  dry  midsum¬ 
mers. 

Such  soil  is  like  a  vast  sponge  that 
conserves  nature’s  resources  and  mois¬ 
ture,  and  releases  its  vast  stores  of 
nourishment  and  moisture  as  needed 
by  the  thriving  carpet  of  plants 
thereon. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  making  the  soil  under  your 
lawn  and  in  your  garden  somewhat 
like  this  forest  soil;  resilient,  soft  and 
spongy,  easily  cultivated  and  mois¬ 
ture  retaining,  more  like  the  forest 
and  less  like  the  pavement?  It  can 
be  done. 

The  cost  is  not  prohibitive  and  the 
reward  for  your  labors  is  a  never 
ceasing  joy  and  pride  of  achievement 
that  is  beyond  expression.  If  you  are 
skeptical  dedicate  one-tenth  of  your 
garden  to  this,  and  pick  one  corner 
for  a  trial  or  test  ground  remember¬ 
ing  that  such  elements  as  sunlight, 
proper  drainage,  consistently  applied 
moisture  and  periodic  cultivation  are 
absolutely  essential  to  success. 

Don’t  expect  a  “presto-chango”  re¬ 
sult  in  a  week  or  even  in  one  season. 
It  takes  time  and  a  generous  portion 
of  elbow  grease  to  transform  the  face 
of  mother  earth  in  areas  that  have 


been  mined  for  years  by  the  annua 
removal  of  resources,  by  erosion,  b; 
crop  growing,  soil  packing,  and  lad 
of  any  attention  to  fertilization,  croj 
rotation,  pest  control,  landscaping  o 
other  conservation. 

Humus  may  be  introduced  in  thj 
soil  by  generous  portions  of  compos 
made  from  the  previous  season’s  plan 
trimmings,  weeds,  sod  removed  i 
edging  lawns,  grass  clippings,  vege 
table  and  fruit  peelings,  hay,  strav 
corn  stalks  and  any  other  cellulos 
material  properly  processed  in  a  coir 
post  pit  or  container. 

Leaves,  after  a  season  or  two,  i 
a  dense  pile  properly  moistened  an 
compacted  until  they  have  becom 
almost  unrecognizable  as  leaves,  br 
look  more  like  crumbling  dark  ric 
soil,  is  nature’s  oldest  and  best  con 
post  and  is  readily  procurable  by  thos 
who  note  where  each  fall  crop  c 
fallen  leaves  is  dumped  by  the  Cit 
Sanitary  Department. 

Manure  from  some  nearby  dair 
farm  or  riding  academy  is  very  d< 
sirable.  Peat  moss  imported  froil 
Canada  or  Michigan  or  from  the  pe;| 
bogs  of  our  mountain  valleys  is  wort 
all  it  costs  in  making  a  seed  be 
through  which  tender  shoots  of  plan 
may  sprout  and  grow,  not  die  unde! 
an  impenetrable  crust  of  baked  eart 

A  heavy  clay  soil  is  vastly  benefitej 
by  the  addition  of  a  third  of  coar, 
sand  and  one  may  also  add  a  reason 
able  amount  of  vermiculite  (an  e:| 
panded  mica  product)  or  what  is  eve' 
better  a  product  called  alsonite  whie 
is  light  as  a  feather  and  is  made  < 
grains  of  silicate,  which  have  bee 
exploded  like  popcorn.  Each  minu 
ball  will  retain  a  large  amount  of 
and  moisture  which  the  delicate  ro 
fibers  can  readily  appropriate. 

All  these  components  should  J 
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very  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  soil 
by  repeated  spading  or  the  use  of 
the  modern  rototillers.  A  soil  grinder 
is  ideal  for  disintegrating  the  product 
of  the  compost  pit  or  the  large  lumps 
of  decomposed  leaves  through  such 
a  grinder  is  by  no  means  an  absolute 
necessity  as  nature  will  adequately 
care  for  any  compost  mixed  into  the 
soil. 

Many  gardeners  also  practice  put" 
ting  a  one  to  two  inch  layer  of  leaves 
on  top  of  the  soil  as  a  mulch,  claim" 
ing  that  such  a  soil  cover  discourages 
the  growth  of  weeds,  keeps  the  soil 
warm  and  moist  and  encourages  the 
growth  of  roots  close  to  the  surface. 
Ultimately  such  a  mulch  will  become 
mixed  with  the  soil  so  may  be  re" 

newed  annually. 

I 

Most  fertile  soils  contain  reason" 
able  amounts  of  nitrogen,  of  calcium 
phosphates  and  of  potash  in  addition 
.  to  a  multitude  of  trace  elements  such 
.  as  iron,  copper,  magnesium,  manga" 
r  nese,  sulphur  and  boron.  A  large 
,  proportion  of  our  local  soil  is  deficient 
in  phosphate  and  so  a  heavy  feeding 
r  with  treble  superphosphates  which  is 
slowly  assimilated,  may  be  given. 

As  our  water  and  soil  are  nat" 
Rurally  decidedly  alkaline  a  smaller 
:  proportion  of  potassium  sulphate  or 
wood  ashes  is  required  than  is  needed 
in  areas  that  have  an  acid  soil. 

Some  plants  like  a  neutral  or  slight" 
ly  acid  soil;  such  are  roses.  Others 
.  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas  and 
blueberries  are  difficult  to  grow  unless 
the  soil  is  converted,  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  proportion  of  oak  leaves, 
to  an  acid  consistency. 

Plants  thrive  especially  well  if  fed 
at  intervals  of  ten  to  twenty"one  days 
with  a  well  diluted  mixture  of  Ortho" 
fish  emulsion  or  ammonium  sulphate 
solution.  Such  foods  may  be  conveni" 
ently  fed  through  the  foliage  if  a 
gadget  called  a  hozon  is  screwed  onto 
the  faucet  before  the  hose  and  sprin" 


kler  nozzle  are  attached.  This  has  a 
suction  tube  reaching  down  into  a 
bucket  containing  a  half  pint  of  emuh 
sion  or  nitrate  and  three  gallons  of 
water.  Through  the  suction  tube,  one 
portion  of  liquid  food  is  sucked  up 
and  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  water 
while  the  spray  is  directed  onto  the 
foliage  and  surrounding  ground.  None 
is  wasted  as  the  roots  quickly  as" 
similate  whatever  subsequent  water" 
ing  soaks  into  the  soil. 

Your  compost  heap  or  pit  will  be 
benefited  by  the  occasional  addition 
of  a  pound  of  powdered  sulphur  or 
a  couple  pounds  of  granular  am" 
monium  sulphate.  The  heat  and  feu 
mentation  generated  in  the  develop" 
ment  of  producing  compost  material 
completely  destroys  any  weed  seeds. 

BROADVIEW  NURSERY 

THE  M.  J.  WEBBER  NURSERY 

Established  1913 

Highway  72  to  Simms  Street 
Phone  HArrison  4-3132 


Michigan  “Pete” 

Your  Garden  Helper 
says: 

USE  GENUINE 
BACTI-YATED* 

MICHIGAN 

PEAT 

NATURE'S  FINEST  SOIL  BUILDER 

•  Conserves  moisture 

•  Keeps  soil  from 
crusting 

•  Eliminates  need  for 
cultivating 

•  Gives  neat,  tidy 
appearance 

•  Adds  valuable 
humus  to  soil 

for  ORDERS  or 
further  information 

MICHIGAN  PEAT 

853  St.  Paul  Denver,  Colo. 
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OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 


From  a  Talk  by  Roberts  Mann 

Conservation  Editor,  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
at  Great  Lakes  Park  Training  Institute,  Pokagon  State 
Park,  Indiana,  February  22,  1954 


Great  masses  of  the  American 
people  do  not  know  how  to 
enjoy  themselves  out-of-doors.  They 
have  no  roots;  no  sense  of  kinship 
with  the  land.  They  are  utterly  or 
relatively  strangers  in  a  wild  or  semi¬ 
wild  environment.  They  are  incuri¬ 
ous.  They  are  apathetic.  They  don’t 
give  a  damn  about  scenic  beauty  nor 
about  the  birds  and  the  bees.  Or  they 
are  afraid  —  literally  afraid.  What 
little  knowledge  they  have  about 
things  in  nature  is  colored  by  misin¬ 
formation  and  distorted  by  fear. 

It  is  our  job  to  teach  people  how 
to  use  and  enjoy  their  own  property 


i 

intelligently.  We’ve  got  to  get  then 
out  on  their  feet,  walking.  We’\| 
got  to  make  them  feel  at  home  then' 
and  open  their  eyes.  We’ve  got  tj 
teach  them  to  be  friendly  with  all  lb; 
ing  things,  and  demonstrate  what  fuj 
they  can  have  without  destroying 
Fun  and  adventure — that  they  go  fo  ; 
We’ve  got  to  teach  them  to  be  hun 
ble  and  tolerant;  that  man  is  only  a 
animal  that  remembers  and  that  ever; 
thing  in  nature  has  its  function  an 
its  right  to  exist;  that  man  is  utter'  j 
dependent  upon  the  land  for  his  foo'(  I 
clothing  and  shelter;  that  the  soil 
the  base  of  our  economic,  politic! 


i 
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and  social  pyramid;  that  man  and 
nature  are  inseparably  bound  in  a 
seamless  web  of  interrelationships  and 
interdependencies  encompassing  soil, 
water,  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 
Then,  and  only  then,  you  can  start 
talking  about  conservation  of  our  naU 
ural  resources,  including  conservation 
af  our  scenic  and  recreational  re' 
sources — such  as  parks. 

The  problem  is  how  to  tickle  their 
Dumps  of  curiosity  so  as  to  arouse 
their  interest  in  the  out'of'doors,  nat' 
aral  phenomena,  and  the  wildlife 
Tat  grows,  crawls,  swims,  flies  and 
runs.  About  all  you  can  hope  to  do 
vith  some  people  —  too  many  - —  is 
each  them  good  outdoor  manners. 
3ut  if  you  can  somehow  get  to  them, 
nost  people  have  a  soft  spot:  you 
:an  interest  them  in  something,  be  it 
ishing,  waterfowl,  snakes,  wildflow' 
rrs,  trees,  pebbles,  Indian  ways  and 


artifacts,  or  the  question  of  foxes 
versus  pheasants.  And  we  have  found, 
that  nature  appreciation,  engendered 
by  nature  lore  acquired  firsthand, 
converts  most  folks  into  good  park' 
users  with  good  outdoor  manners.  Fur' 
ther,  it  is  the  key  to  the  door  opening 
upon  a  concept  of  the  broad  field  of 
conservation.  That  concept  is  essential 
to  good  citizenship,  wise  use  of  public 
property,  wise  use  of  all  our  natural 
resources.  An  intangible  byproduct 
for  the  individual  is  more  profitable 
use  of  his  leisure  time  and  a  fuller, 
richer  life. 

More  cities  should  provide  more 
facilities,  easily  accessible  to  the  “uiv 
leavened  masses”  which  will  enable 
them  to  enjoy  unregimented  voluntary 
outdoor  activities,  and  freedom  and 
peacefulness  of  native  landscape,  and 
that  great  spaciousness  which  they 
need  but  are  otherwise  denied. 


PERMAGREEN  PLANT  FOOD 

An  Organic  Fertilizer  •  Fortified  with  Chemical  for 

LAWNS  •  FLOWERS  •  GARDENS 

and  the  J?oil  SJtleLfj 


Chemically  Analyzed  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Laboratory 

•  For  More  Water 
Holding  Capacity 

•  To  Increase  Aeration 
To  The  Soil 

•  To  Regulate  Soil 
Temperature 

•  To  Supply  Soil 
Bacteria 


Free  of  Weed  Seeds! 
Will  Not  Bum! 

Try  It,  We  Knoiv 
You’ll  Buy  It 
Again 

50-LB.  BAG 
$1.49 


For  Your  Nearest  Dealer  Call: 

RIDGE  VALLEY  POULTRY  •  5650  W.  29th  Avenue  •  Phone  BEImont  3-0836 
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MERION  BLUEGRASS  IS  WORTH 

THE  PRICE 

By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Lairsmith 


T'WO  years  ago  we  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  putting  in  a 
new  lawn.  We,  like  many  new  home" 
owners,  decided  to  do  a  portion  of  the 
job  ourselves.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  confront  us  was  the  type  of  grass 
to  use.  We  had  read  excellent  re" 
ports  on  Merion  Bluegrass,  but  the 
question  in  our  minds  was,  “Will  it 
be  worth  the  difference  in  price?11 
Furthermore,  the  articles  mentioned 
only  the  eastern  areas  where  it  had 
been  grown  successfully  so  this  pre" 
sented  another  question,  “Will  it  do 
well  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region?  1 
However,  after  much  deliberation,  we 
decided  to  try  it. 

We  have  now  lived  with  our 
Merion  lawn  approximately  two 
years  and  believe  that  perhaps  we 
are  qualified  to  make  the  following 
comments  regarding  it.  It  is  the  most 
rapid  spreading,  dense,  compact,  and 
weauresisting  grass  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  forms  a  deep  carpetdike  turf 
which  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  upon. 
The  color  is  a  long  lasting  dark  green 
and  it  thrives  in  this  climate  as  though 
it  were  meant  for  it.  The  grass 
blades  are  shorter  and  wider  than 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  and  they  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  sideways  rather 
than  upwards.  It  is  a  healthier  and 
sturdier  plant  with  well  developed 
roots  reaching  twelve  inches  or  more 
into  the  earth.  While  it  is  too  soon 
to  draw  definite  conclusions  on  the 
following  lawn  problems,  we  have  not 
yet  been  bothered  with  crabgrass, 
summer  browning,  leaf  spot  disease 
or  clover  mites.  We  believe  it  to  be 
a  superior  strain  of  grass  and  worth 
the  higher  price  asked  for  it. 

The  initial  high  cost  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  you  can  sow 


it  much  thinner  than  other  grasses  I 
One  pound  of  Merion  Bluegrass  pe  i 
eight  hundred  square  feet  will  giv< 
adequate  coverage.  We  stayed  fairly 
close  to  that  figure  and  got  a  tigh 
turf  using  that  ratio.  The  only  draw 
back  in  planting  that  thinly  is  th 
difficulty  in  sowing  it.  Your  time  ana 
patience  will  be  heavily  called  upon 
I  will  outline  how  we  did  it  and  then 
you  can  take  it  from  there  and  per 
haps  improve  upon  our  method. 

1.  The  first  step  was  to  have  th 
ground  leveled  and  contoured  makin; 
sure  the  land  sloped  gradually  awa; 
from  the  house  in  all  directions.  Thi 
work  should  be  done  by  someone  spe ! 
cialized  in  lawn  contouring.  Our  soi 
being  a  heavy  clay  type  made  it  neces 
sary  to  have  liberal  amounts  of  or 
ganic  matter  in  the  form  of  wel 
rotted  manure  rototilled  into  it. 

2.  Next,  my  wife  and  I  took  ove 
by  preparing  a  well  pulverized  see<  j 
bed  using  a  rake  and  a  small  woo< 
drag  to  again  level  the  soil.  To  thi 
we  applied  a  balanced  chemical  fer 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  pej 
one  hundred  square  feet  and  raked  ij  j 
in  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inched  I 

3 .  After  completion  of  the  seed  ! 
bed  we  staked  it  off  in  twenty  foo;  j 
squares  (400  sq.  ft.)  using  string  t; 
enclose  the  square.  As  my  wife  care; 
fully  sowed  this  area  by  hand  wit  i  j 
one"half  pound  of  Merion  seed,  I 
followed  by  covering  the  seeds  wit 
an  even  layer  of  pulverized  cow  an 
peat,  immediately  rolling  it  with  a 
empty  roller  to  press  seeds  firmly  intf 
the  soil.  This  was  May  10. 

4.  For  the  next  two  weeks  we  kep 
the  seedbed  moist  and  avoided  pucj 
dling.  The  fourteenth  day  we  say 
the  first  shoots  of  Merion.  It  was  vcr1 
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sparse  at  first,  but  in  six  week  time 
it  had  developed  into  a  thick  turf. 

We  also  seeded  some  in  September, 
which  grew  well.  We  would  not  rec^ 
ammend  seeding  much  before  May 
ar  after  August,  as  the  seed  does  not 
seem  to  germinate  well  in  cool  soil. 

Although  the  time  expended  on 
:his  may  appear  discouraging,  we  be- 
ieve  it  has  been  worthwhile  since  a 
?ood  lawn  is  a  lifetime  investment. 


The  rose  is  the  most  important 
ornamental  plant  in  the  United  States, 
iccording  to  the  American  Associa- 
ion  of  Nurserymen.  The  popularity 
of  the  rose  plant  for  home  gardens 
*rows  continually  from  year  to  year. 


HYPON<£§ 


SOLUBLE  PLANT  FOOD  COMPLETE 


Grows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

n 

Simply  dissolve  and  water  all  your  house 
plants,  garden  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs 
and  lawn.  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can't 
supply  tend  $1  fori  lb.  Makes  100  Gal 


HYDROPONIC  CHIM.  CO..  Copley.  Ohio,  U.S.A 


WDNfX  - 


Tulips,  Snowmen  and  Lilacs.  George 
Kelly  said  it,  “ Rocky  Mountain  Horticul¬ 
ture  IS  Different .”  Drawing  by  Pauline 
Roberts  Steele. 
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PHONE  SPruce  4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


e e s e n  &  sons 

icapinc^  and  (Contracting 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming  •  Rock  Gardens 
Planting  andMoving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREE  MAINTENANCE 

SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 


LLpine  5548 
-iArrison  4-6112 


4422  Teller 


TtwrXj&ei&S 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


Wm 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
>825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave.  Phone  BE  7-0446 
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SOME  LIKE  IT  HOT 

By  Sam  L.  Huddleston 

Landscape  Architect 


LIKE  the  American  people,  Ameri' 
can  gardens  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  have  contributed  our  inspira' 
tion  for  the  formal  type  while  Eng' 
land  was  the  source  of  our  natural' 
istic  or  informal  gardens. 

With  the  great  variety  in  archi' 
tecture  that  we  derive  from  the  old 
world  and  all  the  variety  in  climate 
and  topography  in  this  country,  we 
naturally  have  used  all  types  of  gar' 
den  design,  adapting  these  to  fit  our 
own  needs.  Even  if  we  wanted  to 
we  couldn’t  make  a  true  Italian  gar' 
den  in  Colorado.  Italian  cypress  and 
ilex  trees  do  not  grow  here.  Neither 
do  we  grow  the  boxwood  so  char' 
acteristic  of  old  gardens  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  or  the  azaleas,  camelias 
and  live  oak  of  the  deep  South.  But 
we  have  our  own  silver  juniper  and 
spruce,  our  own  columbine,  thimble' 
berry  and  alpine  plants  and  our  own 
native  sandstone  and  other  materials, 
plus  a  climate  more  suited  than  most 
to  outdoor  living.  The  use  of  these 
native  materials  in  garden  building 
will  give  a  distinctive  character. 

For  the  limited  land  area  available 
at  most  places  today,  it  is  often  ad' 
visable  to  hold  to  a  formal  arrange' 
ment.  This  does  not  mean  stiffness 
or  fussiness  but  a  simple  orderly  plan, 
carefully  but  loosely  organized  in  the 
modern  sense.  Many  of  the  small, 
unpretentious  colonial  gardens  are  re' 
lated  to  modern  gardens  in  their  care* 
ful  apportionment  of  a  small  space. 
The  lot  lines  and  the  lines  of  the  house 
determine  the  main  lines  of  such  gar' 
dens.  They  look  like  the  outdoor  liv' 
ing  rooms  they  are  intended  to  be. 
The  garden  furniture  and  family  ac' 
cessories  that  people  want  for  outdoor 


enjoyment  and  living  may  be  fitte 
into  this  kind  of  plan. 

In  the  design  of  modern  garder 
it  is  usually  a  distinct  advantage  t 
have  a  lot  which  is  not  exactly  ret 
tangular.  The  unusual  lines  resultin 
from  an  unsymmetrical  shape  offe 
an  opportunity  to  secure  unusual  an 
different  effects  not  possible  whei 
the  controlling  lot  lines  are  “cubej 
shaped. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  i 
any  choice  in  garden  style  is  like  tf; 
old  porridge  song  ‘"some  like  it  he 
some  like  it  cold,  some  like  it  in  tl 
pot  9  days  old.” 


The  wonder  of  it  all  to  me 
Where  can  these  Early  Wonders  bei\ 

Drawing  by  Pauline  Roberts  Ste> | 


HORTICULTURE,  LANDSCAPE, 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

at  a  Specialized  Institution 
of  Higher  Learning 

Courses :  Two  years  with  a  6  week  sum¬ 
mer  term,  including  LIBERAL  Arts. 
150  acres.  18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Gen’l  farm.  Greenhouses,  extensive  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards.  Correlated  theory  and 
practice.  Rare  book  collection.  Library, 
small  classes,  excellent  faculty. 

Write  Director  Box  250 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OF 
HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
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NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

March  and  April,  1954 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Lang,  8065  W.  46th  Circle, 
Wheat  Ridge 

Miss  Ruth  Lawrence,  200J/2  East  Logan 
Ave.,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Zatterstrom,  Sr.,  Box  255, 
Nucla,  Colo. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Moberly,  4260  Marshall, 
Wheat  Ridge 

[Denver  Seed,  125  Broadway,  Denver 
:  Mrs.  Rolland  L.  G  raves,  Rt.  2,  Box  166, 
Denver 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Fleming,  431  So.  Harlan, 
Denver 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Matthews,  4210  Brentwood, 
Wheat  Ridge 

Mr.  J.  R.  Guild,  3940  Dudley,  Wheat 
Ridge 

Dana  V.  Cable,  3  301  So.  Flamingo  Way, 
Denver 

Mr.  J.  A.  Woods,  Box  215,  Lingle,  Wyo. 

Ethel  M.  Hibbert,  Seer.,  Spruce  &1  Column 
bine  Garden  Club,  Box  70,  Nucla,  Colo. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Dow,  3185  So.  Evelyn  Way, 
Denver 

Mr.  Duncan  M.  MacEwen,  55  East  65th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Joe  A.  Beaghler,  1335  So.  Hudson, 
Denver 

Luby  Cohron,  2329  Emerson  St.,  Denver 

Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Babudar,  1233  Wheeling, 
Denver 

,  Mrs.  David  L.  Rogers,  113  Hazel  Ct., 
Denver 

Mrs.  Q.  R.  Fuller,  1080  Fulton,  Aurora 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Chamberlain,  Box  4,  Nucla, 
Colo. 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Cobb,  736  Harrison, 
Denver 

Mr.  Robert  Lahm,  714  12th,  Golden,  Colo. 

Mrs.  James  Jensen,  4601  York,  Denver 

Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Bowers,  1  1,885  W.  38th 
Ave.,  Wheat  Rridge 

*  Mrs.  Marion  K.  Platts,  1040  Mapleton 
Ave.,  Boulder 

Mr.  B.  K.  Wheatlake,  1318  So.  Milwau- 
kee,  Denver 

jMrs.  A.  L.  Stein,  617  Armstrong  Ave., 
Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Cawles,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Shaw,  398  No.  Nevada,  Little' 

ton 

Mr.  Boyd  Hope,  4979  So.  Sherman,  En¬ 
glewood 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Lindvall,  1841  So.  Irving, 
Denver 

dr.  Philip  N.  Jones,  20,246  Aurora  Ave., 

,  Seattle  3  3,  Washington 


Mr.  J.  B.  Keane,  President,  William  C. 
Moore  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 

Mr.  William  D.  Ehrich,  4116  Newland, 
Wheat  Ridge 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Newcomer,  3478  So.  Birch, 
Denver 

Mrs.  Warren  C.  Barnard,  1378  So.  Uni¬ 
versity,  Denver 

Mr.  L.  C.  Blair,  741  Ursula,  Denver 

Mrs.  Cole  D.  Neff,  421  So.  Downing, 
Denver 

Mrs.  Wes  Teeple,  3547  W.  23rd  Ave., 
Denver 

Mr.  Mortimer  E.  Rice,  1562  So.  Osceola 
Way,  Denver 

Mr.  Claude  J.  Dussardier,  4651  So.  Chero¬ 
kee,  Englewood 

Mrs.  Wilma  Tupper,  Pine,  Colo. 

Katharine  V.  Chilcote,  3  324  Olive  St., 
Denver 

Mr.  George  R.  Wolf,  880  So.  Pecos, 
Denver 

Betty  Mayer  Jones,  661  Bellaire  St.,  Den¬ 
ver 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Boyd,  2042  So.  Clayton,  Denver 

Mr.  M.  Goodman,  1861  So.  Knox  Ct., 
Denver 

Mr.  Ed  Skinner,  13,278  E.  7th  Ave., 
Denver 

Mr.  D.  E.  Boley,  800  Uvalda,  Denver. 

AIDS  TO  YOUR 
GREEN  THUMB 

•  Manco  Crabgrass 
Control 

•  Manco  Malathion 

•  Manco  Kill-Weed 

•  Manco  Bug  Spray 
9  Manco  Bug  Gun 

and  Many  Others 

MANCO 

SOLD  AT  LEADING 
RETAIL  OUTLETS 
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ROSE  GARDEN  DESIGN 

By  Maurice  N.  Marshall 

From  a  Talk  given  to  the  Rose  Society,  April  8 


A  QUESTION  which  enters  the 
mind  of  almost  every  purchaser 
of  hybrid  tea  and  floribunda  roses, 
is  the  matter  of  where  to  place  them 
to  get  the  most  in  appearance  from 
them,  for  rarely  does  one  derive  much 
benefit  from  random  or  occasional 
planting  of  roses  where  no  group  de" 
sign  is  followed. 

Beauty  in  roses  comes  almost  ex" 
clusively  from  their  use  in  beds,  or 
at  least  in  massing  of  the  plantings 
in  some  manner  or  other.  These  beds 
or  groups  should  be  in  open,  well 
ventilated  situations  away  from  tree 
roots  and  other  competing  plants. 
They  can  take  on  the  appearance  of 
formality  by  the  use  of  straight  line 
or  symmetrically  balanced,  carefully 
designed  beds,  or  they  can  be  grouped 
as  facer  material  to  other  larger  grow" 
ing  items  of  roses  or  shrubs,  or  ad" 
jacent  to  the  foundation  of  the  home. 
This  latter,  being  particularly  suited 
to  the  use  of  floribundas.  In  every 
instance,  however,  they  should  always 
be  kept  under  clean  cultivation,  both 
for  good  health  and  good  appearance. 

Although  some  people  may  need 
help  in  making  proper  use  of  their 
roses,  the  problem  is  really  not  diffi" 
cult  and  most  persons,  if  they  give  a 
little  thought  to  the  design,  can  work 
out  nicely  arranged  and  well  bah 
anced  patterns  or  bed  arrangements 
from  the  most  elementary  squares, 
circles,  ovals  or  rectangular  designs. 
The  shape  of  the  area  in  which  the 
rose  garden  is  to  be  situated  should 
be  the  deciding  factor  of  the  rose  bed. 
For  example  placement  of  circular  or 
oval  beds  usually  is  governed  by  the 
nature  of  the  area  in  which  the  bed 
is  to  be  placed  such  as  circular  or 
curved  walks  or  informal  shrubbery, 


backgrounds  or  settings,  wherea  i 
square  or  rectangular  beds  are  usu 
ally  used  in  conjunction  with  area ; 
bounded  by  straight  lines  such  a  | 
buildings,  walks,  drives,  etc. 

If  one  is  to  go  into  a  somewha 
more  elaborate  design  it  would  hav 
to  include  such  other  features  as  pos.M 
sibly  a  main  axis  walk  and  possibly 
terminal  feature  backed  up  by  som 
sort  of  formal  hedge  or  evergreei  i 
background  and  should  have  som  J 
semblance  of  enclosure,  probably  l1 
small  formal  hedge  skirting  the  side 
of  the  garden  area.  Small  garden 
usually  are  limited  to  one  or  tw 
roses  of  each  variety  whereas  large  ! 
gardens  may  have  eight,  ten  or 
dosen  roses  of  each  variety  worked  i: 
as  a  mass  planting.  It  is  obvious  than 
there  is  actually  no  limit  to  the  de 
signs  that  can  be  worked  out.  How 
ever,  the  simple  arrangements  touche*  I 
on  above  are  the  basic  ones  in  prin  j  i 
ciple  for  most  all  rose  gardens. 


“ Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens’ ’ 

l 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  550 


Buy  top  quality  roses,  grown  by  How-  i 
ard's  of  Hemet  and  Weeks  of  Ontario,  | 
California.  They  will  give  you  more 
and  larger  blossoms. 

For  all  other  nursery  needs  make 
Amidon's  Cash  Nursery  a  money-saving 
habit.  Our  hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  are  glad  they  did.  See  our  ads  J 
in  the  telephone  directory. 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  Ave.  GRand  4366  | 
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May  brings  to  us,  May  baskets  sweet, 
To  hang  upon  the  door. 

The  joys  of  childhood  it  recalls, 

With  ,fun  and  laughs  galore. 

A  flower  for  my  teacher 
[  hope  that  she  will  know, 

I  grew  it  in  my  garden 
ecause  I  love  her  so. 


erses  by  Margaret  Janosky.  Drawings  by 
Pauline  Roberts  Steele. 


1515  CHAMPA 


Also  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora 


ose  Bushes  Flowering  Shrubs 
Perennial  Plants 
ertilizers  Insecticides 


EM  6-9513 


For  more  leisure— Tomorrow, 
See  NORD—  Today! 

NorcTs  Automatic  Lawn 
Sprinkler  Systems,  Precision 
Designed  and  Engineered. 

Sprinkler  Systems  are  not  a 
side  line  with  us,  but  our 
exclusive  business. 


NORD  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

1500  Dahlia  Street  DE  5021 

We  Have  a  Very  Good  Proposition 
for  Landscape  Men  as  Dealers 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  tor  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  1929 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

New  Patented  and  Standard  Varieties 
of  Roses 

English  and  Other  Early-Flowering 
Varieties  of  Mums 

Locally-Grown  Perennials 

Peonies,  Glads,  Garden  Seeds  for 
Spring  planting 

Full  Line  of  Garden  Hardware 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 


HANDPRINTS  OF 

SOME  leave  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time  and  others  leave  hand' 
prints  on  the  rocks.  These  unusual 
handprints  of  the  ancient  cliffdweh 
lers  were  found  on  a  canyon  wall 
above  the  Bridges  National  Monm 
ment  in  southeast  Utah.  They  may 


“THE  OLD  ONES”  j : 

be  around  1200  years  old.  It  is  inti 
esting  to  try  to  imagine  who  posjl 
for  them,  what  sort  of  person  th r 
were,  how  they  made  them  and  wl  : 
kind  of  paint  they  used.  Small  pf 
tures  show  some  of  the  ruins  near;' 
where  these  people  once  lived. 
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No  /Maffer  What  You  Plant , . .  ^ 


A  MIRACLE 

Happens  In  Your  Garden 


When  You  Use 


<§> 


erra-  Lite 

VERMICULITE 


Flower s,  Shrub$/ 


%  iijfd  Vegetables  thrive  . . . 
\  I  Ad  Lawns  thicken ,  Trees 
are  healthier  when 
you  " condition ”  your 
soil  with 


Terra’- Lite 


TERRA-LITE  is  the  amazing  vermiculite  soil  conditioning 
medium  you’ve  read  about  that  loosens  soil  .  .  .  lets  air 
in  .  .  .  holds  and  releases  water  to  plant  roots  as  needed 
.  .  .  improves  fertilizer  action! 

TERRA-LITE  works  wonders  in  any  type  of  soil.  It  is  not 
a  chemical  but  a  mineral  taken  from  the  earth  itself!  Ideal 
for  starting  new  lawns  or  as  an  aerating  agent  for  old  lawns 
when  used  with  an  aerating  tool!  Try  TERRA-LITE  soon! 
It’s  economical  and  it  works  wonders  in  your  soil! 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  NEAREST 
GARDEN  SUPPLY  OR  HARDWARE  STORE 
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THEY  WORK  WHILE  WE  TALK 


^T'HE  girls  shown  working  here  are 
members  of  the  Senior  Girl  Scouts 
of  Metropolitan  Denver.  (A  group 
of  about  400  girls  14  to  18  years  of 
age.) 

These  girls  are  Senior  Scouts  who 
are  working  on  the  Ranger  Aide  Pro¬ 
gram;  a  training  program  furthering 
their  knowledge  in  the  out-of-doors 


—  conservation  in  particular,  an< 
beautification. 

This  is  also  a  service  project,  a 
well  as  a  training  program,  and  wa 
set  up  by  the  Senior  Service  Chair 
man,  Mrs.  Doris  Weith. 

It  is  their  hope  to  establish  som 
roadside  parks  or  picnic  grounds  oj 
the  new  highways  out  of  Denvei 
keep  them  clean,  help  control  erosio; 
on  the  new  cuts;  and  also  to  beautif  " 
these  places  with  trees,  shrubs  o 
plants  where  appropriate. 

They  also  hope  to  use  their  know1 
edge  (and  muscles)  to  further  cor 
servation  at  their  three  camps:  Fl> 
ing  “G”  Ranch  and  Tomahawk  Ranc 
in  Park  County,  and  Twisted  Pin 
in  Clear  Creek  County. 

Mr.  George  Kelly  is  working  wit 
the  girls  at  present,  and  it  is  our  hop 
to  get  other  experts  to  give  us  a  lii 
tie  time  and  training  in  the  future 

This  project  was  pioneered  b 
troop  No.  104.  It  started  as  a  clean-u 
project  originally,  but  the  possibil 
ties  are  endless. 


Evergreens  -  Roses 
Perennials  in  Variety 

SNOWY  RANGE  FLOWER  FARAj 

8125  West  Sixth  Ave.  BE  3-0211  | 

Closed  Sundays 

"  — 1  . ■  ■  —  '■  J 

I  I 


LAWN  AERATION 

Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 

HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203 


GREEN 
THUMB 

gardeners 
—get— 


A  NEW 

GRANULAR  FORM 


hi-press 

P^H!,?ss 


\P 


Saves  Water  Bills. 

Every  compressed 
granule  absorbs 
and  retains  mois¬ 
ture.  Hi-Press  ex¬ 
pands  5  times 
when  watered. 

Easier  to  Apply.  Concentrated,  granu¬ 
lar  Hi-Press  pours  like  sand.  Easily 
applied  by  hand  or  spreader. 

Easier  to  Handle.  50-lb.  bag  covers 
75%  of  the  area  served  by  a  standard 
bale  of  peat  moss. 

Sunshine  Brand  Regular  Peat  Moss  is 
Also  Available  .  .  .  Four  Handy  Take- 
Home  Packs  for  Your  Gardening  Con¬ 
venience. 


Sunshine  Brand  is  carefuly  selected  from 
I  Sphagnum  bogs  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C., 
reputedly  the  world's  finest  peat  moss.  It 
changes  clay-like  ground  into  good  open  work¬ 
able  soil,  providing  mulch  and  protection  for 
tender  plants  .  .  .  the  best  peat  moss  you  can 
buy! 

Western  Distributor 

WILSON  &  GEO.  MEYER  &  CO. 

333  Montgomery  St.  Son  Francisco  Bag1  Bale 

LOCAL  JOBBERS  6  cu.  ft. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  CO.  DENVER  WHOLESALE  FLORIST 

Garden  Center  1090  Cherokee  St., 

3770  E.  40th  Ave.  (at  Jackson)  Denver,  Colo. 

SIMPSON  &  CO.  NORTH  EAST  SEED  CO. 

201  West  Colo.  Ave.,  2002  Delgany  St., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Denver,  Colo. 
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25  Cents 
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COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

| 


As  functional  as  todc 
architectural  designs 
colorful,  too,  for 
a  smart  accent 
in  garden,  entryway 
or  patio. 


Streamliner  No.  850 
A  new  concept  in 
sand-filled  ash  receptacles 
for  public  lobbies  or 
entryways  in  private 
homes. 


The  Cool  Pool  No.  847 
A  bird  bath  in  keeping  with 
your  contemporary  home 
and  landscaping! 


A  nl  A  KVA  KV  r\  Kl  / 


The  Hightower  No.  84 8 
...tall  planter  for  interior 
or  exterior  use, 
where  a  long,  vertical* 
line  is  needed. 


The  Rondo  No.  849 

...low,  wide  and 

deep  and  handsome— to  meet 

today's  demand  for 

large  planters  that  hold 

tall,  sturdy  plants. 


All  of  these  in  your  choice  of  seven  beau 


tiful  colors  —  all  on  black  wrought  iron 
(Many  other  models  available). 

Phone  or  write  for  descriptive  literature. 


or  see  tnem  at 


13  5  T  E  J  O  N 


TERRA  COTTA  COMPANY 

STREET,  DENVER  19,  COLORADO 
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‘PxeAideni 4  better . . . 


Dear  Members  of  Our  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association: 

If  you  believe  in — as  I  hope  and  assume  you  do — the 
aims  and  objectives  of  our  Association,  would  you  kindly 
give  a  few  minutes  of  that  precious  commodity  “Time”  to 
help  your  Officers  and  Directors  who  are  trying  to  make 
the  Association  strong  and  of  real  value  to  all  of  us  who 
live  in  our  glorious  State  of  Colorado. 

Membership  Is  the  Life-Blood  of 
Any  Organization 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  newcomers  in  our  City 
of  Denver  and  in  our  state.  There  are  thousands  of  new 
homes,  new  grounds  needing  planting. 

Most  of  you  surely  know  of  at  least' ONE  person  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  they  could  take  Garden  prob¬ 
lems  somewhere,  have  the  use  of  a  splendid  Horticultural 
library,  receive  twelve  copies  of  Colorado’s  own  magazine 
“The  Green  Thumb.” 

Won’t  TOD  make  a  sincere  effort  to  secure  OJ\[E  new 
member  for  us,  using  the  application  blank  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page? 

I  will  be  deeply  grateful  for  your  help. 

Sincerely, 

FRED  R.  JOHNSON. 

COLORADO  FORESTRY  AND  HORTICULTURE  ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer,  1355  Bannock  Street,  Denver  4,  Colorado 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  which  includes  a  subscription  to  “The 
Green  Thumb”  and  other  privileges  and  benefits. 

I  enclose  dues  for  one  year.  (Check  kind.) 

Supporting,  $3.00;  Sustaining,  $5.00;  Contributing,  $10.00; 

Patron,  $25.00;  Donor,  $100.00 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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For  health 
For  beauty 
For  safety 

call 


^SiUUlCjL£  FJl££  <SuflCj£%U  do, 

Member,  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 


366-7  Enterprise  Building 


Denver ,  Colorado 


We  Have  Been  Growing 
and  Selling  Plants  in 
the  Denver  Area  for  67 
Years. 

We  Know  the  Best  Plants 
for  this  Climate  and 
Know  How  to  Plant 
Them. 

We  Invite  Personal  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Stock. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs 


W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

West  33th  Avenue  and  Wadsworth 
HArrison  4-5584 
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6  TheGree 

LOOK  AND  LEARN 
GARDEN  VISITS 

After  the  May  garden  visit,  aren’t 
you  looking  forward  to  the  June 
LOOK  LEARN  Garden  Visit?  I 
am!  I  have  seen  these  gardens  early 
in  the  season  before  any  blooms  had 
come  out  to  be  frozen  back  by  that 
May  freeze,  and  now  I’m  anxious  to 
see  how  they  have  recovered,  and  the 
interesting  new  things  which  have 
come  on!  So — we’ll  hope  you  will  all 
go  on  Sunday,  June  27,  1:00  to  7:00 
P.  M.  to  the  following  gardens: 

The  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T. 

E.  Best,  345  Jasmine  Street,  is  one 
of  the  newer  ones,  very  formal  with 
many  nice  trees  and  all  kinds  of  plant 
material.  The  back  garden  is  where 
they  live,  however,  and  that  is  what 
you  should  see! 

Bertie  Bieler,  421  Josephine,  has 
one  of  those  delightful,  modern  lit' 
tie  gardens,  with  an  arrangement 
that  should  please  many  of  the  new 
home  owners  who  have  the  problem 
of  strictly  modern  style  home  and  no 
apparent  plan  on  how  to  landscape 
it.  This  will  give  you  some  of  the 
answers. 

In  the  Touff’s  garden  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  S.  Touff),  717  Pontiac, 
you  must  come  prepared  to  enjoy 
shade,  peace  and  quiet,  for  as  you 
wander  around  under  the  trees,  in 
such  heavenly  shade,  and  see  what 
they  have  done  with  this  older  gar¬ 
den,  you  will  be  glad  you  came.  Don’t 
miss  the  small  fruits  tucked  in  out  of 
the  way  corners,  and  out  in  the 
parking! 

Another  example  of  modern  gar¬ 
dens  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Degen,  75  South  Elm.  This  new  place 
is  on  the  northwest  corner,  with  a 
south  exposure,  and  rather  than  wait 
for  a  hedge  to  screen  their  home  from 
the  street,  they  have  had  the  most  in- 
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teresting  wall  built,  which  is  really 
something!  I  can’t  describe  it,  but 
that  plus  driveway  treatment  with 
its  Russianolive  tree  planted  right  in 
the  middle  and  planter  boxes — have 
I  made  you  curious? 

The  Clinton  E.  Woodends,  330 
Ash  Street,  have  another  of  those 
beautiful,  older  gardens,  which  you 
just  must  visit.  A  wealth  of  colorful 
perennials  invite  you  to  take  an  easy 
step  from  the  living  quarters  out  on 
to  the  patio  which  is  definitely  lived 
in,  and  there  again,  you  will  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  my  favorite  tree — the  Rus-  I 
sianolive — and  other  flowering  shrubs  ] 
and  trees.  Be  sure  to  come  here  for 
a  delightful  afternoon  visit! 

The  delightful  Japanese  garden  ; 
made  by  Mr.  Shiichi  Fukuhara  at 
2824  California  is  worth  the  price  of  i 
the  whole  series  of  tours.  Mr.  Fuku¬ 
hara,  now  74  and  retired,  made  this  ] 
garden  for  his  own  enjoyment;  but 
at  one  time  he  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  designers  of  rock 
gardens  in  California.  You  will  love  ! 

o 

the  garden  with  its  surprising  assort-  SI 
ment  of  interestingly  trained  plants 
and  its  rocks,  pools  and  waterfalls;  i 
you  will  also  love  to  meet  Mr.  Fuku¬ 
hara,  a  man  with  a  deep  green  thumb.  I  , 
If  you  think  that  lack  of  space  re-  j  1 
stricts  your  garden  activities  come  ! 
and  see  what  has  been  done  on  a  plot  j  I 
about  15  feet  square. 


Afraid  to  Plant  Now? 

See  our  POTTED  Evergreens 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines 
Perennials 

Associated  Nursery 

6825  East  26th  Ave.  at  Newport 
EAst  2-3498 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 
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“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
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June  Schedule 

;  June  9.  The  Denver  Rose  Society 

will  meet  at  City  and  County 

Building — Room  186,  8:00  P.M. 
June  20.  Denver  Rose  Society  spring 

Rose  Show.  Ford  Motor,  2650  E. 

40th.  2:00  to  6:00  P.M. 
— 

|  Rose  Society  News 

Members  of  the  Denver  Rose  So- 
ciety  and  their  guests  were  enter' 
tained  by  a  talk  given  by  R.  V.  Sea' 
man,  May  13th,  City  and  County 
Building.  Mr.  Seaman  chose  as  his 
topic  “The  Rose  Grower’s  Plague.” 

Mr.  Clair  Robinson,  in  charge  of 
the  Rose  Garden  at  City  Park  gave 
a  ten  minute  review  on  the  progress 
and  activity  concerning  the  “Rosar' 
ium.” 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  Wed' 
nesday,  June  9  (please  note  change 
in  time)  so  that  many  of  our  mem' 
bers  can  attend  the  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  L.  C.  Chadwick  on  Thursday 
evening  at  8:00  P.M.,  Phipps  Audi' 
toruim. 

Many  “rose  enthusiasts”  will  be 
here  attending  the  Men’s  Garden 
Club  Convention.  We  will  have  some 
of  them  as  guest  speakers  at  our  June 
9th  meeting.  We  hope  many  of  you 
will  take  advantage  of  this  oppou 
tunity  to  meet  and  hear  these  speak' 
ers. 


Remember  our  show  date — June  20, 
2:00  to  6:00  P.M. — Ford  Motor  Co. 
This  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  out' 
standing  events  of  the  summer.  Public 
invited. 


Early  June  features 

Hybrid  Oriental  Poppies, 

Peonies  and  Iris 

SNOWY  RANGE  FLOWER  FARM 

8125  West  Sixth  Ave.  BE  3-0215 

Closed  Sundays 


LAWN  AERATION 
Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 


HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 


CHERRY  DISCOVERS 
SOME  OF  THE 
CHARMS  OF 
GARDENING 


JUNE  5.  Even  though  we  did  almost  have  frost  last  night,  Decoration  Day 
is  past  and  I’m  going  to  put  out  all  those  tender  annuals  that  have  been 
growing  spindly  indoors.  Other  people  have  set  out  tomato  plants  several 
times  and  had  them  frozen  back.  I’ll  get  some  of  the  larger  plants  now  (if 
there  are  any  left)  and  by  taking  good  care  of  them  I  may  catch  up  with  j 
the  ones  who  were  in  such  a  hurry.  Six  weeks  ago  I  was  sure  that  spring 
was  really  here  but  the  weather  man  has  proven  again  that  Rocky  Mountain 
Horticulture  is  different. 

It  was  fun  planting  out  all  those  little  plants.  It  made  me  feel  as  though 
I  was  mother  to  them  all  and  they  were  my  babies.  The  smell  and  feel  of  ] 
the  soil  when  it  begins  to  get  warm  is  the  best  tonic  that  I  know  of.  I  don’t 
even  mind  the  dirt  under  my  fingernails — its  good  clean  dirt.  I’m  pleasantly 
tired  tonight  and  bet  I’ll  sleep  like  a  log. 

Too  bad  that  Red  missed  out  on  the  fun.  He  just  had  to  go  fishing. 
(I’ll  bet  he  was  sleeping  under  a  tree  most  of  the  day.) 

June  6.  I  slept  well  last  night  and  was  up  at  daylight  to  see  how  all 
my  little  plant  babies  had  stood  the  transplanting.  Some  of  them  had  wilted 
down  last  night,  but  they  were  all  standing  up  straight  this  morning  and 
looking  as  though  they  had  never  been  moved.  I’ll  set  up  some  old  shingles  \) 
to  shade  some  of  them  from  the  afternoon  sun. 

Some  of  the  leaves  had  been  eaten  off  of  several  plants  but  I  could  find 
no  evidence  of  any  kind  of  insect.  I’ll  call  Dad  Dendron  and  see  if  he  can 
figure  out  what  did  it.  *  *  *  Dad  was  out  of  town  but  I  looked  around  again  | 
and  saw  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit,  which  I  expect  was  the  culprit.  Guess  I’ll  I 
have  to  get  a  dog  to  take  care  of  him — On  second  thought  I’m  afraid  that 
if  I  get  livestock  around  the  place  I’ll  not  be  able  to  run  off  to  the  mountains 
every  time  I  feel  the  urge.  After  all  the  rabbit  only  ate  a  few  leaves  and  I  I 
guess  he  is  welcome  to  them.  Going  to  the  hills  gives  me  an  idea.  Why  not  I 
today.  I’ll  bet  that  there  are  a  lot  of  wildflowers  out  now.  I’ll  leave  my  I 
garden  work  for  next  week. 

June  12.  I  guess  that  I  should  have  stayed  home  last  week  for  today 
I  found  all  kinds  of  things  wrong  with  my  garden.  Some  patches  were  really  j 
dry  (I  guess  I  only  watered  a  little  there,  earlier).  Weeds  were  coming  all 
over  and  I  noticed  at  least  a  dozen  kinds  of  insects  starting  their  dirty  work  1 
on  my  plants.  I’ll  get  Dad  Dendron  over  to  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

While  Dad  was  spraying  he  told  me  a  little  about  the  different  insects 
and  what  to  do  to  control  them.  The  most  common  ones  were  the  aphids 
or  plant  lice.  They  were  little  soft-bodied  insects  that  had  a  sharp  beak  that 
they  stuck  into  the  plant  and  sucked  the  sap  from  it.  I  wondered  where  they 
came  from,  but  Dad  showed  me  ants  running  all  over  the  bushes  where  they  < 
were  and  explained  hew  that  the  ants  cnrrv  some  kinds  down  into  their  nests  in 
the  fall  and  keep  them  till  spring  and  then  bring  them  up  and  plant  them  j 
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on  the  kind  of  plant  that  they  feed  on.  He  said  that  they  were  the  ant’s 
“cows”  and  furnished  a  sweet  fluid  that  the  ants  liked.  There  are  sure  a  lot 
of  interesting  thing  going  on  right  under  our  noses  if  we  have  someone  to 
explain  them  to  us. 

,  Dad  also  told  of  the  chewing  insects,  the  worms  and  beetles,  and  told 
how  they  were  killed  with  a  stomach  poison  like  arsenate  of  lead  or  one  of 
the  new,  powerful  insecticides  like  DDT. 

June  13.  Mother  was  over  this  morning  and  I  was  so  proud  to  show 
her  around  the  garden  and  was  telling  her  all  about  the  chewing  and  suck¬ 
ing  insects  that  I  had  learned  yesterday.  She  discovered  some  little  snail-like 
things  on  the  cherry  tree  leaves  and  I  could  not  tell  her  what  they  were  or 
how  to  get  rid  of  them.  I’ll  call  up  Dad  Dendron  right  now.  *  *  *  He  said 
that  the  insects  on  the  cherry  tree  leaves  were  leaf  slugs  and  were  easy  to 
control  because  they  were  soft  bodied  and  so  killed  by  contact  sprays  as  were 
aphids,  and  as  they  also  chew  they  were  killed  by  the  stomach  poisons,  and 
as  they  were  a  slug  and  dependant  on  the  slime  that  covered  them,  that  a 
dust  of  any  kind  thrown  on  them  would  be  effective.  He  explained  that 
they  were  different  from  the  ground  slugs  which  damaged  so  many  plants 
in  gardens  which  were  over  watered  or  had  lots  of  shade  and  dense  foliage 
on  the  ground. 

June  19.  Everything  looks  good  this  morning,  but  the  work  that  needs 
doing  almost  scares  me.  I’m  going  to  get  Red  to  do  some  weeding,  cut  the 
lawn  and  fix  that  gate  that  has  the  broken  hinge.  I  can  watch  him  to  see 
that  he  does  a  good  job  while  I  take  out  all  the  little  weeds  that  are  coming 
up  all  over.  I’m  not  sure  always  which  are  weeds  and  which  are  the  plants 
that  I  set  out.  I  wish  that  someone  would  print  pictures  of  the  weeds  when 
they  were  small,  as  we  usually  see  them,  instead  of  only  mature  plants,  which 
should  never  be  in  a  good  garden.  I’ll  get  Dad  to  go  down  to  Horticulture 
House  and  look  through  the  weed  books  there  and  try  to  identify  some  of 
these  pests  I  have.  Possibly  if  I  knew  what  they  were  and  how  they  grew 
I  could  figure  out  how  to  control  them. 

June  20.  Red  was  all  in  this  morning  from  his  exertions  yesterday.  I 
got  up  and  looked  over  the  garden  as  the  sun  came  up.  It  sure  looked  pretty, 
with  all  the  plants  growing  happily  and  no  competing  weeds  or  insects. 

Mother  came  over  this  morning  and  saw  some  of  the  larger  annuals  that 
I  had  set  out  beginning  to  show  a  little  bloom.  She  was  quite  disturbed  that 
I  had  gotten  some  wrong  color  combinations.  Dad  was  along  and  told  her  of 
what  his  old  friend  the  florist  had  said,  “Look  out  for  the  combinations  of 
two  or  three  colors,  especially  those  funny  colors  like  magenta  and  rose  pink, 
but  a  conglomeration  of  all  colors  is  always  good.”  He  said  that  he  had 
noticed  all  kinds  of  “impossible”  color  combinations  in  the  wild  flowers  and 
they  looked  all  right.  I  told  Mother  that  when  more  flowers  were  in  bloom 
it  would  be  a  conglomeration  and  probably  be  all  right. 

June  26.  It  is  amazing  what  changes  can  come  to  a  garden  in  a  week’s 
time.  Last  week  I  thought  that  I  had  everything  done  that  could  be  done  in 
my  garden  but  today  it  looks  neglected  again.  Some  insects  are  showing  up 
again,  so  I  think  that  I’ll  spray  everything  with  a  good  all-purpose  spray, 
then  next  time  I  see  some  I’ll  try  to  figure  out  exactly  what  they  are  and  spray 
just  for  them.  There  are  dry  spots  again  that  I  must  soak.  It  must  take  at  least 
ten  times  the  water  on  the  south  of  the  house  as  it  does  on  the  north. 
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That  lawn  that  we  put  in  about  6  weeks  ago  is  looking  “mighty  puny11 
this  morning.  I’ll  call  Dad.  *  *  *  Here  he  comes  now  with  Dad  Dendron. 
I’ll  put  the  problem  up  to  them.  *  *  *  They  argued  for  an  hour  and  finally 
agreed  on  what  the  trouble  was  and  what  to  do  for  it.  When  we  can  get 
a  practical  dirt  gardener  and  a  scientist  together  we  can  really  get  some 
answers.  This  was  their  story. 

“The  humus  that  we  used  in  putting  in  the  lawn,  while  it  was  very 
necessary  was  not  completely  decomposed  and  as  we  added  water  to  the 
lawn  it  started  a  bacterial  action  that  robbed  the  surrounding  soil  of  nitrogen. 
This  action  is  temporary  and  as  the  decomposing  action  continues  it  will 
return  the  nitrogen  to  the  soil  with  interest;  but  in  the  mean  time,  a  mild 
fertiliser  containing  mainly  nitrogen  would  generally  perk  up  the  yellowing 
grass  within  a  week  or  so.11 

I  also  asked  them  to  advise  me  what  to  do  about  the  weeds  that  were 
coming  up  in  the  lawn.  They  suggested  spraying  with  one  of  the  2,4'D  weed 
killers  to  get  the  dandelions,  plantain  and  some  others,  and  keeping  the  an' 
nuals  like  wild  lettuce  and  the  mustards  mowed  down  until  they  became 
discouraged  and  quit.  They  argued  that  a  lawn  properly  seeded  and  cared 
for  would  grow  such  good  bluegrass  that  the  weeds  would  have  no  chance. 

June  27.  Red  was  the  first  one  up  this  morning.  He  went  out  in  the 
garden  but  came  back  soon  hollering  that  my  garden  was  being  eaten  up 
with  ants  and  grasshoppers.  I  went  out  in  my  pajamas  and  looked  around. 
It  was  not  as  bad  as  Red  had  made  out  but  there  were  ants  all  around  and 
the  tiny  grasshoppers  were  surely  massing  up  for  attack.  I  called  Dad  Den' 
dron  and  he  said  that  we  need  not  be  bothered  with  either  of  those  insects 
anymore  because  chlordane  would  get  rid  of  them.  That  is  a  relief. 

When  I  feel  a  little  lazy  and  yet  want  to  do  something  for  my  garden 
I  get  out  the  hand  clippers  and  go  around  snipping  a  dead  twig  from  the 
shrubs,  a  broken  limb  from  the  trees  or  a  dead  flower  stalk  from  the  per' 
ennials.  I  like  to  carry  the  clippers  with  me  all  the  time  that  I  am  in  the 
garden.  Cleaning  up  things  with  the  clippers  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  garden' 
ing,  it  seems  to  me. 

This  afternoon  I  thought  that  the  garden  was  in  fairly  good  shape  so 
I  decided  to  forget  the  work  of  gardening  and  have  some  fun. 

I  phoned  Mother  Dendron  to  ask  her  for  the  names  of  some  of  the  books 
that  she  had  found  the  most  useful  in  learning  the  names  and  facts  about 
some  of  the  plants  that  I  am  trying  to  grow.  She  had  just  been  down  to  the 
Helen  Fowler  library  at  Horticulture  House  yesterday  and  taken  out  several 
books,  so  she  brought  them  over  and  we  had  a  wonderful  time  trying  to 
figure  out  the  correct  names  of  some  of  my  new  plants.  I  believe  that  plants 
are  a  little  like  people.  The  more  we  get  acquainted  with  them  the  more  we 
want  to  know  their  names  and  all  about  them  and  their  families.  After  we 
had  read  and  studied  most  of  the  afternoon  I  felt  much  more  interested  in 
my  garden  for  each  plant  took  on  an  individuality  and  seemed  like  an  old 
friend.  This  gardening  business  bewildered  me  a  couple  of  months  ago,  it 
all  seemed  so  mysterious  and  complicated,  but  I  am  already  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  more  of  the  charm  of  working  with  growing  plants  and  can  under' 
stand  how  enthusiastic  some  of  the  older  gardeners  get.  1  believe  that  I  will 
talk  to  that  new  girl  that  moved  in  next  door  and  see  if  I  can’t  get  her 
interested  too.  She  seems  so  lost  and  lonely. 
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OUTDOOR  TRIPS 

The  whole  Association  as  well  as 
its  hiking  members  are  regretting 
deeply  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Timm,  “Timmy”  to  us,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Outdoor  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee.  For  six  years  Timmy  has  planned 
for  and  led,  cared  for  and  fed,  both 
campers  and  climbers  on  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  interesting  trips  into  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  neigh¬ 
boring  states. 

Now  she  feels  it  is  the  turn  of 
some  other  members  who  love  the 
out-of-doors  to  organize  and  direct 
these  trips.  The  committee  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  if  it  has  a  capable 
chairman  and  the  support  of  the 
membership. 

There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  new  and  different  trips — 
suggestions  that  should  be  made  and 
acted  upon  by  the  people  who  have 
enjoyed  past  trips  or  by  people  who 
would  like  to  conduct  future  trips. 

So  come  on!  Step  up  and  com¬ 
municate  your  ideas  to  Fred  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Association  at  Hor¬ 
ticulture  House,  1355  Bannock  St. 

Charlotte  A.  Barbour 


CONSERVATION  NOTES 

In  the  quiet  of  fields  or  in  the 
green  fastnesses  of  a  mid-summer  for¬ 
est  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  per¬ 
petually  energetic  cast  is  putting  on 
a  scene  of  that  vast  production  we 
lightly  call  “Nature.”  Under  and 
in  the  soft  carpet  of  moss  and  fallen 
leaves;  in  and  under  the  bark  of 
stately  trees;  above,  and  in  the  seem¬ 
ingly  motionless  leaves  is  unceasing, 
furious  activity.  From  The  Web  of 
Life  by  John  H.  Storer. 


Where  men  gather  in  cities  the 
rain  which  falls  on  them  could  not 
satisfy  their  needs,  even  if  it  were 
saved,  which  it  is  not.  Does  it  seem 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  matters 
of  high  policy  which  affect  the  water 
economy  of  rural  America,  whence 
comes  both  our  food  and  our  water, 
are  very  much  the  business  of  the 
city  dwellers?  —  From  Dr.  Paul  B. 
Sears,  commenting  on  soil  conditions 
in  Conservation. 


If  spring  keeps  on  developing  faster 
and  faster,  as  it  has  in  May,  there  is 
a  danger  that  fall  will  overtake  it  in 
June. 
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MY  CHIEF  CLIMATE  PROBLEM  AND 
WHAT  I  DO  ABOUT  IT 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


WELL,  if  I  were  a  plant,”  she 
said,  “I’d  want  to  live  in  Eng" 
land,  but  since  I  am  a  human  being, 
I  prefer  Colorado.  The  apt  remark 
came  from  Mrs.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell, 
the  charming  English-born  naturalist 
and  wife  of  the  bee-expert  and  botan¬ 
ist,  Professor  Cockerell  of  Colorado 
University. 

What  can  one  do  about  a  climate 
that  turns  so  many  of  our  pre-con- 
ceived  ideas  about  gardening  upside- 
down?  Accept  it,  of  course,  and  turn 
a  handicap  into  a  triumph! 

I  was  introduced  to  gardening  in 
Holland,  a  country  where  rain  is 
taken  for  granted,  where  plants  “just 
grow,”  where  a  sour  soil  is  a  factor 
that  is  combated  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  where  good  drainage  is  a  virtue 
difficult  to  achieve. 

“What,  no  rhododendrons?  No 
deutffias?  No  beeches?  No  Wis¬ 
taria?”  It  seemed  at  first,  as  if  proper 
gardening  here  was  hopeless. 

And  yet,  there  were  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens  :  unexcelled  petunias,  Russian- 
olives,  lawns  like  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  new  types  of  shrubs,  and  a 
wealth  of  conifers!  Even  the  simple 
process  of  sprinkling  added  a  picture 
of  fountain  display,  accomplished 
only  at  large  expense  in  Versailles, 
and  in  large  country  homes. 

Before  long  I  experienced  a  sort 
of  conversion:  suddenly  I  began  to 
appreciate  these  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Here  was  a  chance  to  create 
new  effects :  a  garden  picture  in  which 
the  blue  sky  could  be  counted  on  as 
a  permanent  feature,  a  tone  value  of 
colors,  which  gravitates  to  the  silvery- 
blues,  instead  of  to  the  yellow-greens. 
Here  the  brilliant  sunshine  brings  out 


i 
i 

bright  colors  in  their  full  intensity. 
Instead  of  delicate  pastel-shades  that 
Holland  and  England  boast  of,  we 
can  have  bold  reds  and  yellows,  in  j 
strong  contrast  with  dark  masses  of 
conifers.  Here  is  modernistic  paint-  |i 
ing  come  to  life! 

And  the  maintenance  possibilities! 
Think  of  having  an  ever-ready  hose  | 
to  help  out  in  even  the  least  sign  j 
of  thirst,  indicated  by  a  choice  plant. 
Think  of  being  able  to  count  on  sun-  ! 
shine  and  heat  in  summer  time!  What  j 
a  joy  to  grow  all  sorts  of  cacti,  se- 
dums,  yuccas,  and  many  kinds  of 
rock  plants  and  drought  lovers! 

Here  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion  we  are  creating  a  new  type  of 
garden.  No,  two  types:  the  small, 
irrigated  type  in  which  plants  can  be 
cared  for  as  individuals,  and  in  which 
many  kinds  of  exotics  can  find  a  place 
— and  the  naturalistic  type,  consist¬ 
ing  of  native  plants  mainly,  plants 
that  have  become  inured  to  a  climate 
that  is  difficult  in  many  ways.  Skunk- 
bush,  yucca,  and  Ponderosa  pine  have  j 
accommodated  themselves  to  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  drought,  to  warm  summers 
and  cold  winters. 

What  takes  the  average  newcomer 
longest  is  to  realise  that  an  alkaline  ' 
soil  is  the  rule  here,  and  not  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Again  and  again  one  is  apt 
to  try  flowering  dogwood,  rhododen-  , 
dron,  boxwood,  and  yew,  with  the 
theory  that  those  plants  do  well  even 
a  lot  farther  north  than  Colorado, 
and  especially  than  New  Mexico. 

But  plants  do  not  grow  by  such 
theories.  If  they  want  a  pH  of  not 
more  than  5  or  6,  and  prefer  pH  4, 
you  can’t  coax  them  into  accepting  ] 
our  alkaline  soil.  Likewise,  if  they  J 
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are  used  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  no 
amount  of  water  supplied  to  the  roots 
will  make  up  for  surrounding  air 
that  is  low  in  moisture. 

“What  to  do  about  it?1’  We  hu- 
mans  are  prone  to  “fix  things  up.” 
And  the  first  tendency  is  always,  on 
the  part  of  newcomers  to  this  region, 
to  try  and  make  the  soil  more  acid, 
to  supply  more  moisture,  to  protect 
plants  from  the  harsh  sun  and  from 
cold  winter  days. 

It  can  be  done  to  a  certain  extent. 
Aluminum  sulphate,  iron  sulphate, 
tannic  acid,  peatmoss,  all  these  help. 
And  they  do  some  good  in  growing 
such  trees  as  oaks,  tuliptrees,  hick' 
ories 

Then,  after  a  little  while  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil  solution  undoes  our 
efforts;  even  the  irrigation  water  is 
alkaline,  and  the  dry  climate  again 
concentrates  various  salts  in  the  upper 
soil  layer. 

After  having  struggled  against  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  with  the  resulting 
puny  plants  that  “have  done  their 
best,”  we  are  apt  to  become  more 
philosophic  and  decide  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
work  with  nature  than  against  it.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  will 
grow  nothing  but  dandelions  and 
love  them.  It  does  means  that  we’ll 
begin  to  look  for  the  beauty  that 
goes  with  a  climate  and  garden  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

So  now,  I  am  reconciled  to  having 
a  garden  without  boxwood,  without 
rhododendrons,  without  flowering 
dogwood,  and  I  revel  in  the  plants 
that  you,  in  the  Northwest,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  even  you  veteran  gar¬ 
deners  of  England  cannot  grow  with¬ 
out  arduous  labor. 

And  if  you  think  that  this  makes 
for  monotony,  let  me  remind  you 
that  there  is  still  that  local  climate, 
which  creates  opportunities  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  solutions. 


The  happy  gardener  utilizes  cli¬ 
mate  problems,  instead  of  trying  to 
“do  something  about  them.” 


WOOD  FOR  COFFINS 

By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 

This  is  a  grave  subject,  and  has 
enlisted  the  attention  of  an  English 
paper,  which  says  married  people 
should  be  buried  in  pear  tree  coffins, 
chronologists  in  the  date  tree,  brick¬ 
layers  and  plasterers  in  lime  tree, 
pugilists  in  box  wood,  schoolmasters 
in  birch,  old  bachelors  in  elder  tree, 
cowards  in  trembling  aspen,  the  hon¬ 
est  tar  in  sturdy  oak.  The  list  may 
be  extended  by  adding :  Misers  in 
chest-nut,  inconsolate  maidens  in  pine, 
democrats  in  hickory,  whigs  in  ash, 
politicians  in  slippery  elm,  authors  in 
pop(u)lar,  millionaires  in  plum,  old 
soakers  in  cherry,  pretty  women  in 
sugar  maple,  handsome  folks  in  dog¬ 
wood,  clam-catchers  in  beech,  soldiers 
in  lancewood  and  hard-hack,  dairy¬ 
maids  in  butter  -  nut,  dandies  in 
spruce,  fishermen  in  basswood,  poets 
in  laurel,  horse-jockies  in  horse-chest¬ 
nut,  hatters  in  fir,  shoemakers  in 
their  own  tree,  blacksmiths  in  iron- 
wood,  book-binders  in  boards,  lovers 
in  the  tulip  tree  and  sigh-press,  co¬ 
quettes  in  witch-hazel,  travelers  in 
sandal-wood,  gardeners  in  rose-wood, 
landscape  painters  in  birds-eye  ma¬ 
ple,  carpenters  in  plane-tree,  misan¬ 
thropes  in  crab-apple,  odd-fellows  in 
the  palm  tree. 

The  following  may  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  very  appropriate  plants  for  deco¬ 
rating  the  graves  of  different  crafts¬ 
men,  professional  men,  etc.  Watch¬ 
makers  the  “four  o’clock”  and  thyme, 
sextons  of  churches,  canterbury-bell; 
surgeons,  boneset;  astronomers,  night¬ 
shade;  upholsterers,  fringe-tree;  dry 
goods  men,  calico  plant;  fortune  hunt¬ 
ers,  mary-gold;  spendthrifts,  the  bill- 
berry;  scribblers,  the  calamus  or  jon- 
quills;  cooks,  the  pansy  or  buttercup. 
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SUMMER’S  HARVEST 

By  Sue  Kelly 


TJTHAT  clo  you  intend  to  do  with 
*  *  your  summer  trips?  Just  race 
from  one  place  to  another  without 
really  enjoying  our  beautiful,  color" 
ful  Colorado?  Why  not  take  time 
out  this  summer  and  really  live  for 
you  won’t  always  have  time  to  do  so. 
Look!  and  observe  those  beautiful 
flowers  and  (probably  just  weeds  to 
you!)  dried  materials  as  you  drive 
on  your  way,  stop  and  gather  some 
for  future  use.  The  pictures  which 
accompany  this  story  were  taken  in 
December  of  arrangements  made  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Janosky,  of  the  Home  Gar" 
den  Club,  Inc.  This  type  of  arrange" 
ment  is  certain  to  win  you  an  award 
in  any  flower  show,  and  those  of  you 
who  saw  “Dried  Drama’’  as  pre" 
sented  by  the  Home  Garden  Club 
last  fall  will  know  what  I  mean.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  exciting  hobby. 

Do  you  have  an  old  gilt  frame 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  attic 


to  gather  dust?  Get  it  out  and  re" 
furbish  it  with  paint,  put  in  a  box 
covered  with  black  velveteen  and  see 
what  you  can  do  about  arranging 
some  of  these  dried  materials.  Figur" 
ines  help  make  the  picture.  How 
about  dried  wood  figures?  In  your 
tramping  up  a  fishing  stream  or 
around  the  camp  grounds,  do  you 
see  elves,  animals,  or  just  grotesque 
pictures?  If  it  isn’t  on  a  preserve  or 


Milkweed,  Dock  and  Yarrow 


Dried  Garden  Annuals  which  retain  their 
color  used  in  twin  vases. 


forest  area  where  collecting  is  pro" 
hibited,  I’d  suggest  you  bring  it  home 
and  then  see  what  you  can  do. 

Milkweed  pods,  either  open  or 
partly  so  with  the  silk  showing;  rumex 
(dock),  with  its  variations  of  color 
from  a  beautiful  pink,  green,  tan  or 
brown;  Queen  Anne’s  lace  or  wild 
parsley;  prickly  poppy  seed  pods; 
gum  weed;  yucca  pods  and  the  leaves; 
all  these  make  wonderful  arrange" 
ments,  and  are  easy  to  collect.  Some 
of  the  evergreens  make  wonderful 
additions.  May  I  caution  you  on  one 
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LILIES  HELP  YOUR 
GARDEN 

Research  in  lily-breeding  has 
brought  forth  numerous  improved  hy- 
brids,  as  well  as  better  knowledge  of 
how  to  grow  them.  A  wide  variety 
of  form,  color,  size  and  season  of 
flowering  has  appeared  recently  in 
horticultural  markets. 

Colors  run  from  pure  white, 
through  pink,  orange,  reds  and  com- 
binations  of  these  colors.  According 
to  the  American  Association  of  Nurs- 
erymen,  lilies  require  a  deep,  porous 
soil,  very  slightly  acid,  and  plenty  of 
sun.  They  should  not  be  planted  too 
deeply,  none  with  more  than  five 
inches  of  soil  over  the  top  and  others 
just  barely  covered  with  soil,  accord' 
ing  to  instructions  for  different  vari¬ 
eties  as  given  by  your  nurseryman. 


point?  Do  your  collecting  neatly, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Don’t 
just  rob  everything  from  the  road¬ 
sides  and  the  place  where  you  happen 
to  find  the  material.  Do  it  so  unob¬ 
trusively  that  your  depredations  will 
go  unnoticed.  Good  hunting!  and 
a  very  delightful  summer! 


This  little  Chinese  Goddess  feels  at  home 
in  a  grape  root  temple. 

Old-fashioned  flowers  and  figuerine  in  a 
shadow  box. 


All  arrangements  shown  here  were  made 
by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Janosky  of  the  Home  Garden 
Club  from  materials  which  she  gathered 
and  dried. 


Fresh  evergreens  used  with  dried  zinnias. 
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Our  native  Thimbleberry. 

COMMUNITY  PLANTS 

By  George  W.  Kelly 


A  GOOD  gardener  coming  into 
-OA.  our  state  from  the  east  misses 
their  annual  display  of  Flowering 
Cherries,  Flowering  Dogwood  and 
their  fall  show  of  the  Hard  Maples. 
One  coming  from  the  south  misses 
their  Magnolias  and  Rhododendrons. 
Those  from  California  miss  the  fabu- 
lous  showing  of  Palm  Trees,  Orange 
Trees  and  tropical  plants.  A  visitor 
from  the  northwest  misses  the  show' 
ing  of  Geraniums  and  Climbing 
Roses. 

Many  decide  that  because  they  do 
not  see  their  familiar  display  of  trees 
and  flowers  that  we  are  a  rather  drab 
and  barren  country.  This  need  not 
be,  for  because  of  our  great  change 
in  altitudes  and  other  climatic  dif¬ 
ferences  we  might  have  a  very  large 
range  of  plant  displays.  We  must 
always  remember  though  that  “Rocky 
Mountain  Horticulture  is  Different” 


and  should  not  expect  the  same  bril¬ 
liant  displays  as  seen  in  other  places.  | 

We  believe  that  every  community 
in  the  state  might  well  become  known 
for  some  distinctive  flower  or  tree. 
This  would  add  much  to  the  local 
pride  and  be  an  added  attraction  for 
the  thousands  who  flock  to  our  state  j 
each  year  to  enjoy  the  natural  beau- 
ties  that  were  originally  here. 

As  a  reminder  and  example  all  i 
will  remember  Central  City  because 
of  the  display  of  Harrison’s  Yellow  j 
Roses  growing  all  over  the  town. 
Rocky  Ford  is  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  the  Zinnia  city  as  well  as 
their  ancient  title  of  the  cantaloupe 
town.  Littleton  also  plants  Zinnias 
as  a  community  project  and  attempted 
at  one  time  to  become  known  for 
their  Walnut  trees.  Fort  Collins,  j 
Idaho  Springs  and  other  communi¬ 
ties  are  known  for  their  Lilacs.  Lilacs  ! 
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might  well  be  our  state  flower,  for 
no  other  flowering  shrubs  grows  so 
generally  all  over  the  state.  Even 
more  prominent  in  the  minds  of  pas' 
sers;by  in  the  Idaho  Springs  area  are 
the  naturalised  Yellow  Clematis 
(Clematis  orientalis)  which  are  re' 
ported  to  have  been  brought  in  by  a 
Japanese  cook  some  60  years  ago. 

The  naturalised  Butter  and  Eggs 
(Linaria  vulgaris)  along  the  roadside 
are  distinctive  of  Georgetown  as  well 
as  the  Bleeding  Hearts  in  town.  The 
town  of  Aspen  and  Sweet  Peas  are 
almost  synonymous  and  the  town  of 
Steamboat  Springs  and  Aspen  trees 
are  becoming  almost  inseparable  in 
people’s  thoughts.  Loveland  is  thought 
of  by  many  as  the  town  of  ’mums 
because  of  the  striking  annual  dis' 
play  of  these  flowers  at  the  Kroh 
Brothers  Nursery. 

Peach  blossoms  immediately  bring 
to  mind  Palisade  and  Apple  blossoms 
remind  one  of  Canon  City.  Burling' 
ton  is  associated  with  the  lines  of 
Austrian  Pines  and  Chinese  Elm  that 
Mr.  Pesman  planted  along  the  high' 
ways  near  there  years  ago.  These 
highway  plantings  also  add  distinction 
to  the  little  town  of  Pinyon  by  plant' 
ings  of  Pinyon  Pine  and  the  bright 
splashes  of  native  Sumac  along  the 
highways  south  of  Littleton  are  re' 
minders  of  Douglas  County. 

Last  fall  while  driving  from  Den' 
ver  to  Sterling  the  miles  of  roadside 
covered  with  Sunflowers  and  Evening 
Star  (Mentselia)  were  unforgettable. 
Mr.  De  Boer  once  attempted  to  plant 
long  avenues  of  Hopa  Crabs  through' 
out  Denver  which  would  have  rivalled 
the  flowering  cherries  of  Washington. 

High  altitude  towns  like  Leadville 
might  use  some  of  the  close'by  na' 
tive  evergreens  in  great  quantity. 
Avenues  of  Spruce  and  Fir  could 
make  the  town  quite  distinctive. 
There  are  many  native  plants  which 


once  established  might  grow  with  no 
care  and  give  a  beautiful,  distinctive 
appearance  to  the  community.  The 
Thimbleberries  as  one  drives  into 
Bailey  are  as  close  to  an  effect  of  the 
Eastern  Flowering  Dogwood  as  we 
may  have  here.  The  native  Haw' 
thorns,  native  Spireas  (Holodiscus) 
and  Mountain  Ash  might  well  be  used 
by  some  mountain  towns. 

Plains  towns  might  use  long  av' 
enues  of  Russianolives,  Colorado  Ce' 
dars,  Prickly  Poppies,  Cottonwood  or 
Sunflowers.  Communities  with  some 
irrigation  might  make  themselves  dis' 
tinctive  through  using  large  masses 
of  Oriental  Poppies,  Austrian  Copper 
Roses,  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Roses 
or  avenues  of  Mountainash,  Golden' 
rain  trees,  Buckeyes,  Silverlace  vines, 
Tulips,  Purple  Clematis,  Roses, 
Washington  Thorns  or  Ginnala  Ma' 
pies.  Favorably  located  towns  might 
emphasise  Columbine,  Redtwig  na' 
tive  Dogwoods,  Flowering  Plum  and 
Almond,  Euonymus,  Ponderosa  Pine, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Delphinium,  Gladh 
olus,  or  even  Petunias.  The  Hardy 
Buddleia  is  a  distinctive  large  shrub 
that  some  community  might  adopt. 
The  shrub  Redleaf  Rose  is  attractive 
and  easily  grown.  In  more  difficult 
situations  the  Tamarix,  Bush  Honey' 

Our  native  Spirea,  or  Mountain  Spray. 


suckle,  Yucca,  Iris,  Cactus  or  Catal, 
might  make  an  impressive  showii! 
Communities  of  favorable  hortici 
tural  advantages  like  Boulder,  Can; 
City  or  Golden  might  be  distinct! 
for  their  great  variety  of  plants. 

When  the  state  gets  really  sm; 
it  will  take  a  little  of  the  annn 
appropriation  for  publicity  and  hj 
a  state  landscape  architect  who  v 
be  assigned  the  pleasant  duty  of  a 
vising  with  communities  all  over  t 
state  to  help  them  select  the  prof 
plants  to  use  and  to  also  elimina 
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THE  PRESSURE  generated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  by  those  others  who  want 
dams  in  the  Dinosaur  Monument,  come  from  people 
who  have  been  given  SEVEN  WRONG  IDEAS. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  l.—Utah  people  have 
-j  been  led  to  believe  that  the  proposed  Echo 

d-  •  Park  dam  would  be  the  primary  point  for 

storing  water  and  diverting  it  to  central  Utah 
for  irrigation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  diversion  to  Central  Utah  need 
NOT  come  from  the  Echo  Park  reservoir.  The  fact  is 
that  equal  amounts  of  water  for  local  irrigation  can 
be  impounded  equally  well  at  other  sites. 


WRONG  IDEA  NO.  2.— Colorado  and 
Utah  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
Echo  Park  dam  is  needed  to  make  sure  the 
upper  basin  states  can  afford  to  let  8,250.000 
acre-feet  a  year  floiv  on  downHhe  Colorado 
into  the  lower  basin  states  and  Mexico — as 
agreed  to  in  an  interstate  compact  and  treaty. 


The  fact  is  that  water  storage  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  interstate 
agreements  will  be  provided  by  another  reservoir — 
Glen  Canyon,  with  still  others  planned  upstream. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  3.— The  people  of 
the  Colorado  River  region  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  Echo  Park  dam  is  the  "wheel- 
^  horse,”  or  the  '' piston  in  the  engine,”  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Project — that  profit  from  Echo 
dam  power  sales  would  pay  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  entire  project. 

Federal  Power  Commission  calculations  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  there  is  a  "wheelhorse”  it  is  the  proposed 
Glen  Canyon  dam,  and  that  Echo  Park  power  would 
cost  as  much  (or  more)  than  it  could  be  sold  for. 
Equivalent  steam  power,  using  coal  from  upper-basin- 
state  mines,  could  well  be  cheaper  to  produce,  give 
firm  power,  keep  miners  employed,  and  save  Dino¬ 
saur  as  well. 
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r0U  ARE  BEING  ASKED,  through  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  to  allow  the  Bureau  of 
leclamation  to  build  dams  in  our  national  park 
lystem. 

Will  you  allow  this? 

Or  will  you  join  with  other  conservation-minded, 
jublic-spirited  citizens  to  protect  our  national  park 
leritage  against  this  dam-building  invasion  that  now 

Ireatens? 

I  Your  answer  is  important.  Action  is  urgent. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  over  very 
lecific  dam  proposals  in  the  Dinosaur  National 
lonument's  magnificent  Yampa  and  Green  River 
toons  in  northwestern  Colorado  and  northeastern 
I'tah.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself  has 
Uded  his  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
pi.  Bills  to  authorize  it  are  now  in  Congress. 

dams  are  permitted  in  this  unit  of  the  national 
[irk  system,  other  areas  will  also  be  in  jeopardy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  of  America  now 
Irn  back  this  threatened  invasion,  by  reaffirming 
] Congress  the  sanctity  of  the  areas  that  the  Nation 
p  dedicated  for  preservation,  the  whole  national 
fitem  of  parks,  monuments,  wilderness,  wild,  prim- 
)vc,  and  roadless  areas  can  be  safeguarded  more 
ply  than  ever  before. 

Ilhis  is  a  test  case.  The  issue  we  now  face  marks 
pisis  in  the  whole  history  of  wilderness  preserva- 
p  in  the  United  States.  It  concerns  all  of  us. 

^UR  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  preserves 
the  outstanding  scenic  resources  of  our  wild 
jspoiled  America  .  .  .  the  crown  jewels  of  our 
pocratic  nation  .  .  .  the  most  beautiful,  most 
Pgnificent,  most  awe-inspiring  scenes  of  outdoor 
merica. 


HERE  IS  STEAMBOAT  ROCK,  700  FEET  HIGH,  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  GREEN  AND  YAMPA  CANYONS. 
ECHO  PARK  RESERVOIR  WOULD  FLOOD  ALL  BUT  AN  ISLAND  AT  THE  TOP.  YOU  CAN  STOP  THIS! 


The  American  people,  through  Congress,  have 
clearly  expressed  their  will  that  these  superbly  pre¬ 
cious  parts  of  our  native  landscape  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  unimpaired,  unchanged,  uncommercialized 
- — held  sacred  for  the  inspiration,  education,  health, 
and  enjoyment  of  generation  after  generation. 

Throughout  the  Nation  this  preservation  policy 
is  endorsed  and  supported. 

YF.T  OFTEN  some  of  those  who  live  near  one 
of  the  great  areas  dedicated  for  preservation 
are  persuaded  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
exploitation  which,  they  argue,  should  be  excused 
as  an  exception  for  just  one  area  which  is  in  their 
locality. 

So  it  seems  now,  with  those  people  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  region  who  favor  exploitation  of  the 
majestic  canyons  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
for  their  reservoirs  and  power  plants  .  .  .  who  want 
also  the  chance  to  help  spend  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  that  the  federal  government  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  Dinosaur  dam  construction. 

The  people  of  this  region  have  been  persuaded  so 


to  use  these  canyons  in  the  National  Monument 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  in  its 
zeal  for  a  stupendous  reservoir  and  power  program 
has  emphasized  local  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  welfare.  These  people  have  been  misled. 

It  is  a  sorry  story. 

A  chain  of  events  has  now  committed  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  exploitation 
of  one  of  the  most  superb  of  all  the  areas  that  the 
Nation  has  entrusted  to  its  guardianship. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  position  of  sponsoring  the  destruction  of  an 
area  for  which,  by  law,  he  is  the  guardian. 

The  people  of  America  must  themselves  write 
the  ending  to  this  story. 

You  can  help.  You  can  write  to  your  congress¬ 
man  and  to  your  senators.  You  can  write  them  to 
OPPOSE  THE  ECHO  PARK  DAM. 

Congress  should  reaffirm  the  sanctity  of  the  areas 
the  Nation  is  preserving  and  should  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  water  development  funds  for  dams  or  other 
engineering  works  inside  the  Dinosaur  Monument. 


npHE  PRESSURE  generated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  by  those  others  who  want 
dams  in  the  Dinosaur  Monument,  come  from  people 
who  have  been  given  SEVEN  WRONG  IDEAS. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  1. — Utah  people  have 
j  been  led  to  believe  that  the  proposed  Echo 

*  Park  dam  would  be  the  primary  point  for 

storing  water  and  diverting  it  to  central  Utah 
for  irrigation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  diversion  to  Central  Utah  need 
NOT  come  from  the  Echo  Park  reservoir.  The  fact  is 
that  equal  amounts  of  water  for  local  irrigation  can 
be  impounded  equally  well  at  other  sites. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  2.— Colorado  and 
Utah  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
Echo  Park  dam  is  needed  to  make  sure  the 
^ .  upper  basin  states  can  afford  to  let  8,250.000 
acre-feet  a  year  flow  on  down  •Hhe  Colorado 
into  the  lower  basin  states  and  Mexico - — -as 
agreed  to  in  an  interstate  compact  and  treaty. 

The  fact  is  that  water  storage  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  interstate 
agreements  will  be  provided  by  another  reservoir — 
Glen  Canyon,  with  still  others  planned  upstream. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  3 ■ — The  people  of 
the  Colorado  River  region  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  Echo  Park  dam  is  the  "wheel- 
^  horse,”  or  the  'piston  in  the  engine,”  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Project — that  profit  from  Echo 
dam  power  sales  would  pay  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  entire  project. 

Federal  Power  Commission  calculations  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  there  is  a  "wheelhorse  it  is  the  proposed 
Glen  Canyon  dam,  and  that  Echo  Park  power  would 
cost  as  much  (or  more)  than  it  could  be  sold  for. 
Equivalent  steam  power,  using  coal  from  upper-basin- 
state  mines,  could  well  be  cheaper  to  produce,  give 
firm  power,  keep  miners  employed,  and  save  Dino¬ 
saur  as  well. 
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WRONG  IDEA  NO.  4 ■ — People  in  this 
region  have  been  led  to  believe  that  unless 
A  the  dams  at  Dinosaur  are  built  the  power  and 
water  to  be  provided  by  these  dams  will  not 
be  available  in  the  upper  basin  states. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  III,  formerly  with  the  U.  S. 
Army's  corps  of  engineers,  now  president  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  has  proved 
— from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation’s  own  data — that 
there  are  substitutes  which  will  actually  provide  more 
storage  and  more  power,  at  less  cost. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  5.— It  is  argued  that 
-  any  alternative  to  the  Echo  Park  dam  would 

J  •  waste  too  much  water  because  of  added  evap¬ 

oration  losses. 

Here  are  facts:  In  1950,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  claimed  that  the  Echo  Park  dam  would  save 
350,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  (as  compared  with 
alternatives),  because  its  reservoir  would  be  in  deep 
narrow  canyons  where  evaporation  would  be  at  a 
minimum.  (About  12  percent  of  the  maximum  acre¬ 
age  would  be  in  deep  canyons,  the  rest  out  in  the 
open.)  By  1953,  the  Bureau  was  claiming  Echo  Park 
would  save  100,000  to  200,000  acre-feet  a  year,  as 
compared  with  alternatives.  Its  own  data  indicated, 
however,  a  saving  of  only  44,000  acre-feet  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  alternative  that  General  Grant 
suggested.  The  Bureau’s  data  also  indicated  there 
actually  would  be  a  loss  of  20,000  acre-feet  if  the 
Echo  Park  dam  were  to  be  built  instead  of  using  a 
possible  alternative  enlargement  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
reservoir.  Conservationists  have  thus  found  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  statements  contradictory  and  have  surmised 
that  this  evaporation  argument  is  being  used  as  a 
plausible  pretext  rather  than  as  a  sound  reason.  The 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey — an  authority — says  that 
evaporation  estimates  are  "based  on  very  meager  data 
as  to  evaporation  of  free  water  surfaces  and  transfers 


of  data  from  remote  areas  in  the  case  of  natural 
losses  from  the  stream.  Detailed  investigations  have 
not  been  made.”  Conservationists  are  convinced  that 
evaporation  will  never  become  a  penalty  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  6. — It  is  claimed  that 
the  Echo  Park  dam  is  justified  by  an  "agree- 
r  ment"  made  with  the  local  people,  in  1936 
— when  enlargement  of  the  Monument  was 
being  discussed. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  had  Echo  Park  in  mind  in 
1936.  Such  "agreements”  as  there  were  had  to  do 
with  another  site,  and  were  kept.  The  Proclamation 
that  enlarged  the  monument,  in  1938,  specified  that 
"the  administration  of  the  monument  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Reclamation  withdrawal  of  October  17,  1904, 
for  the  Brown’s  Park  Reservoir  Site  in  connection 
with  the  Green  River  Project.”  Brown’s  Park  is  many 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  Echo  Park  site  and  ex¬ 
tends  only  some  4  miles  into  the  northern  end  of 
the  Monument,  whereas  the  Echo  Park  site  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Monument.  In  no  case  can  this 
Brown’s  Park  reservation  be  distorted  into  authori¬ 
zation  to  build  the  Echo  Park  dam. 

WRONG  IDEA  NO.  7.— The  Bureau  of 
_  Reclamation  has  claimed  that  the  proposed 

reservoirs  in  the  Dinosaur  Monument  would 
create  additional  recreation  facilities. 

The  fact  is  that  substitute  dams  in  other  locations 
will  create  many  such  additional  recreation  facilities 
for  the  region.  And,  use  of  these  alternate  sites  will 
leave  the  monument  undestroyed;  its  irreplaceable 
and  unique  resources  will  then  remain  unspoiled,  for 
the  inspirational,  educational,  and  recreational  benefit 
of  the  entire  Nation  and  future  generations.  WE  CAN 
HAVE  BOTH  THE  UNSPOILED  MONUMENT  AND  THE 
ADDED  FACILITIES. 


THE  CANYONS  of  the  Yampa  and  the  Green, 
which  are  now  threatened  by  the  proposed  Echo 
Park  Dam  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  are 
superb  and  unique — the  magnificent  and  colorful 
Canyon  of  Lodore;  the  deep  sculptures  of  Whirlpool 
Canyon  and  Split  Mountain  Gorge;  and  the  great 
gorge  of  the  Yampa,  more  than  1,600  feet  deep, 
twisting  through  colored  rock  around  unnumbered 
bends,  loops,  and  ox-bow  curves.  All  these  are  unlike 
anything  anywhere  else  in  the  national  park  system. 

"Not  only  spectacular,  but  in  several  respects 
unique,  and  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  whole  of 
America,”  said  Frank  Setzler,  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  after  a  boat  trip  down  the  turbulent  streams. 

(Note:  It  is  this  marvelous  canyon  country  that 
is  threatened — not  the  Dinosaur  quarry  which  gave 
the  monument  its  name.  This  quarry — 80  acres — 
was  set  aside  in  1915.  When  the  great  canyon  coun¬ 
try  was  added,  in  1938,  for  its  preservation,  the  whole 
209,744-acre  area  kept  the  Dinosaur  name.) 

"There  is  no  other  place  just  like  it,”  said  National 
Park  Service  Director  Newton  B.  Drury  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  April  3,  1950,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  "But,”  Newton  Drury  added,  "there  are 
other  places  where  the  necessary  dams  may  be  built.” 
And  so  say  the  conservationists  of  America: 

This  canyon-plateau  wilderness  is  too  precious  to 
the  Nation  to  be  desecrated  by  dams. 

WON’T  YOU  TELL  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN 
SOP  AND  YOUR  SENATORS P  RIGHT  AWAY! 

For  information,  or  copies  of  this  folder,  write  to: 


EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chairman 
709  Wire  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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The  Green  Thumb 


June,  1954 


OPEN  LETTER 


Mr.  Ken  Fergumore, 

Nurseryman, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  made  me  do  a  lot  of 
thinking,  and  that,  I  presume,  is  good 
for  all  of  us. 

After  all,  nurserymen  and  land¬ 
scape  architects  should  he  much  closer 
together  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  All  of  us  are  interested  in 
more  or  less  the  same  thing:  we  like 
growing  things,  we  want  Denver  to 
be  a  center  of  horticulture,  and  we 
must  please  the  customer.  Perhaps 
we  can  thrash  out  a  few  differences 
and  we’ll  all  be  better  off. 

Believe  me,  we  don’t  like  these  in¬ 
volved  specifications  any  better  than 
you  do.  In  fact,  you  may  remember 
that  we  boiled  them  down  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  Housing  Projects.  The 
only  thing  we  want  to  do  is  protect 
the  client  and  the  nurseryman  both 
by  making  it  easy  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  difficult  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.  One  bad  egg  may  smell  up  a 
whole  setting,  or  shall  we  talk  about 
one  rotten  apple  infecting  all?  You 
and  I  would  have  no  difficulty  even 
without  any  specifications:  we  both 
want  to  do  a  job  and  do  it  well. 

Now  for  those  items  that  you  don’t 
grow  and  that  some  of  us  do  specify. 
It  does  create  a  difficulty  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  I  admit.  And  it  makes 
me  recall  some  specified  plant  lists  of 
early  government  jobs,  drawn  up  by 
Washington  landscape  architects. 
What  with  magnolias,  rhododen¬ 
drons,  yews,  flowering  dogwoods  and 
deutzias- — they  made  us  both  smile 
and  weep.  Too  many  so-called  ex¬ 
perts  still  think  that  a  plant  ought 
to  be  all  right  in  Denver  if  it  does 
all  right  in  Wisconsin  or  Illinois,  or 


Vermont.  Low  temperatures  alone 
do  not  decide  hardiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  remind 
you  of  a  time  that  isn’t  so  far  back, 
a  time  when  people  thought  that 
nothing  would  grow  here  except  cot¬ 
tonwoods,  and  boxelders  with  a  few 
scattered  lilacs  and  snowballs.  At 
that  time  a  nurseryman  would  have 
to  stock  up  on  those  few  items  and 
plants  like  spireas,  flowering  almonds, 
hackberries  and  mockoranges  simply 
would  not  sell.  Roses  and  lilies?  No 
use  even  to  talk  about  them.  “They 
don’t  do  in  Colorado.” 

So  you  see,  we  are  gradually  add¬ 
ing  new  things  to  our  hardy  or  semi¬ 
hardy  list  and,  as  people  see  them 
in  other  gardens,  they  want  them. 
Shall  we  encourage  them  to  send  east 
for  them?  I’d  like  to  get  your  reac¬ 
tion  on  that  question.  At  best  a  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  go  to  out-of-state  nurs¬ 
eries;  as  a  good  Coloradoan  I’d  like 
to  have  our  local  people  supply  them. 
But — without  your  cooperation,  there 
is  little  a  landscape  architect  can  do 
to  help! 

Now  let’s  come  to  those  items  you 
mention.  Koelreuteria  or  Goldrain- 
tree  is  a  beautiful  small  tree,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  July,  the  very  time  when  few 
things  are  exciting,  and  sporting  at¬ 
tractive  lanterns  from  late  summer 
till  midwinter.  We  think  it’s  worth 
babying  a  little,  if  necessary:  there 
are  so  few  good  small  trees,  in  scale 
with  our  modern  homes!  Why  not 
grow  them  from  seed,  and  have  a 
hardy  race  that  is  homegrown? 

Robina  neo-mexicana,  the  Pink 
Locust,  is  almost  super-hardy,  spread¬ 
ing  as  it  does  from  the  roots.  When 
it  shows  its  glorious  wistaria-like  blos- 
some,  a  deep  pink,  people  go  wild 
over  them.  Mr.  Nurseryman,  you 
are  just  missing  a  bet  by  not  stocking 
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it.  An  old-timer  landscape  firm  used 
to  have  a  patch  in  a  corner  of  his 
nursery  and  we’d  dig  a  few  when¬ 
ever  needed. 

The  low  caragana  is  a  striking 
small  hush  when  in  full  bloom,  quite 
hardy;  low  ninebark  has  practically 
no  vices;  Amorpha  canescens  is  a 
change  from  the  general  run.  And 
so  on  and  on. 

Well,  what  it  all  comes  to  is  that 
we  are  not  fair  to  our  Denver  and 
Colorado  public  by  sticking  to  the 
safe,  sound,  and  stupid. 

So  I  am  coming  to  you  with  a 
counter-proposal.  Instead  of  “stick¬ 
ing  to  the  every-day  trees  and  shrubs, 
for  a  good  profit  and  without  a  head¬ 
ache,”  why  not  stock  a  few  of  these 
“specials”  and  feature  them?  If  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  them  now,  they  will 
soon,  if  they  are  good  plants.  If  you 
get  temporarily  overstocked,  offer  an 
extra  one  as  a  prize  for  a  good-sized 
order. 

Isn’t  that  what  other  merchants 
:  do?  And  isn’t  it  good  business?  As 
a  landscape  architect  I  am  not  sup- 
;  posed  to  know  about  how  to  make 
■  money.  But  I  have  seen  others  make 
money  in  just  such  a  manner. 

And  I  for  one,  won't  be  too  happy 
if  every  home  has  plenty  of  Pfitzers 
and  “cute  little  spruces.”  I  have 
!  seen  too  many  of  them  growing  up 
out  of  their  cuteness,  heaven  help 
them — and  us. 

Yours  for  the  good  of  all  of  us, 

Andrew  S.  De  Huddleman, 
Landscape  Architect. 

P.S. — Oh,  yes,  I  forgot.  You  can 
find  good,  healthy  specimens  of  Koel- 
reuteria  or  Goldraintree  at  South 
High  School,  Washington  Park,  Skin¬ 
ner  Junior  High  and  other  places. 
Japanese  Varnish  Tree  is  another 
name  for  it.  Take  a  look  when  they 
;  are  in  bloom! 


NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

April  and  May,  1954 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  H.  John,  2651  S. 
Grant,  Denver. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Souchek,  756  Geneva, 
Aurora. 

Mrs.  Lester  B.  Johns,  908  Pioneer  Ave., 
Fort  Collins. 

Mr.  Bernard  C.  Weaver,  3  564  Kearney 
St.,  Denver. 

Miss  Louise  Winterburn,  421  Vivian, 
Longmont,  Colo. 

Ruth  Alt,  335  University  Blvd.,  Denver. 

Dr.  D.  Alvin  Berg,  Greeley  Bldg.,  Greeley. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Schmutz,  4135  Ammons,  Wheat 
Ridge. 

Mr.  Benson,.  Director,  Boyce  Thompson 
Arboretum,  Superior,  Arizona. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Prouty,  100  Jersey  St.,  Denver. 

Miss  Louise  Linkenheil,  4062  S.  Acoma, 
Englewood. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Friedemann,  650  Ivy,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Norman  Wilmot,  2283  So.  Clayton, 
Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Engle,  2024  Ivy, 
Denver. 

Mrs.  Ira  Howell,  845  Ellipse  Way,  Denver. 

Gary  S.  Town,  295  S.  Depew,  Denver. 

Esther  Leffelbein,  310  Jackson,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Wilton  P.  Chase,  1718  S.  Elm,  Den¬ 
ver. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Pearson,  3825  E.  7th 
Ave.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Allen,  Jr.,  375  Ivy,  Denver. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Van  Houten,  1416  S.  Grant, 
Denver. 

Mrs.  Chester  Harwood,  1157  S.  Garfield, 
Denver. 

Mr.  William  J.  Krauter,  Wah  Keeney 
Park,  Evergreen. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bestwick,  Encampment,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Clarence  O.  Gartrell,  6675  W.  44th 
PL,  Wheat  Ridge. 

Mrs.  R.  Swaim,  11,510  W.  Center,  Den¬ 
ver. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Stamm,  1016  S.  Cook, 
Denver. 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  McClellan,  7596  No. 
Lowell,  Westminster,  Colo. 

Mr.  Cedric  A.  Nater,  940  Newport,  Den¬ 
ver  20. 

Mrs.  Alice  Peters,  926  Grant,  Ft.  Morgan 

Mrs.  John  D.  Turner,  221  So.  Forest, 
Denver  20. 

Mr.  Clay  R.  Rutter,  401  St.  Paul  St., 
Denver  6. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Cox,  8200  W.  16th 
Ave.,  Lakewood. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Pender,  95  5  So.  Corona 
St.,  Denver  9. 
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QUERCUS  (QUEER-CUSS)  IS  BACK! 


Mr.  George  W.  Kelly, 

Editor,  Green  Thumb. 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly: 

I  returned  to  Denver  last  week 
after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
Shortly  after  the  Green  Thumb  Ban' 
quet  of  1946,  when  I  appeared  in 
person,  I  went  to  Kew  to  view  a  yew 
and  have  been  away  from  Denver 
ever  since.  It  is  good  to  be  back.  May 
I  send  you  an  occasional  “Quip-”? 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  pick 
up  the  latest  Green  Thumb  —  May, 
1954.  It  was  a  splendid  magazine 
when  I  left;  it  is  better  now.  Com 
gratulations. 

I  was  both  amused  and  irritated  at 
the  "Open  Letter"  on  page  19.  From 
time  immemorial  the  landscape  archb 
tect  (L.A.)  and  the  nurseryman  (N.) 
have  cussed  out  one  another.  Each 
has  a  point.  The  L.A.  is  an  artist, 
he  is  seeking  to  create  beauty.  The 
N.,  all  too  frequently,  is  simply  seek' 
ing  to  create  a  dollar — for  himself. 
Being  essentially  an  aesthete,  the  L.A. 
is  sometimes  impracitcal.  He  wants 
to  employ  all  the  beautiful  plants  he 
has  seen  and  read  about.  All  too  fre' 
quently  he  ignores  local  conditions. 
The  N.,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
reads  the  standard  books  on  horticub 
ture  and  is  resentful  because  the  L.A. 
mentions  in  specifications  that  which 
he  knows  not  of.  In  this  particular 
controversy  the  N.’s  (for  there  are 
at  least  three  in  the  compound  nom 
de  plume  employed)  climbed  out  on 
a  rotten  limb  and  then  severed  it 
with  a  chain  saw. 

The  N.’s  should  all  read  and  reread 
pages  24' 30  of  the  July  1953  Green 
Thumb.  There  a  joint  committee 
from  Colorado  A  6?  M  College,  the 
Denver  City  Forester’s  office,  the 
Denver  Parks  Department,  the  Den' 
ver  County  Agent,  the  Colorado 


Nurserymen’s  Association  (italics 
mine),  the  Denver  Landscape  Archb  J 
tects,  the  State  Entomologist’s  Office, 
and  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horti' 
culture  Association  (what  a  group!) 
rated  over  500  woody  plants  either 
"commonly  grown  in  Colorado’’  or 
"sometimes  offered  for  sale  here.” 
With  respect  to  hardiness  four  rat' 
ings  —  A,  B,  F  and  Z  —  were  env 
ployed;  A  being  the  highest,  Z  the 
lowest.  Similarly  these  500  trees  and 
shrubs  were  given  four  ratings  for 
desirability  for  planting  other  than 
hardiness,  viz:  a,  b,  f  and  z. 

The  "Open  Letter”  lists  seven  1 
woody  plants  as  being  ones  that  can’t 
be  purchased,  so  far  as  the  N.’s  know, 
and  being  wholly  unknown  and  uiv 
suited  to  this  area  besides.  Let’s  ex' 
amine  their  suitability.  The  Joint 
Committee  gives  Koelreuteria  panv 
culata  a  rating  of  Ba,  Robinia  neo' 
Mexicana  (a  native)  Ba,  Dwarf  Nine'  j 
bark  ( Physocarpus  opulifolius  nana) 
Aa,  Amorpha  canescens  (another  na' 
tive!)  Aa  and  Rosa  blanda  Ab.  For 
the  other  two  on  the  list  a  reference  d 
to  Rehder’s  Manual  (the  book  that 
should  be  on  every  nurseryman’s 
shelf,  which,  of  course,  is  available 
to  them  in  the  Library  at  Horticub  ! 
ture  House)  discloses  that  Caragana 
chamlagu  and  Prunus  tenella  are  both  | 
Zone  II  shrubs  (hence  hardy  not  only  | 
in  Denver  but  at  Echo  Lake!)  and  m 
are  both  outstanding  plants. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  many  Colo' 
rado  nurserymen  (but  not  all)  limit  J 
their  own  stock  to  “Pfitzers  and  cute  ! 
little  spruces,”  as  the  writers  of  this 
"Open  Letter”  do.  But  even  the  writ'  I 
ers  of  the  Open  Letter  sometimes 
write  to  "Shenandoah”  for  plants,  but 
apparently  they  search  no  farther. 
There  are  other  nurseries  in  the  U.  S. 
than  those  at  Shenandoah,  however. 
Had  I  been  given  a  request  for  these  ,| 
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plants,  the  first  place  I  would  have 
looked  would  have  been  in  the  cata- 
logue  of  Henry  J.  Kohankie.  So  I 
borrowed  one  (I  have  no  catalogues 
myself)  and  did  just  that.  Every 
plant,  except  C.  chamlagu  is  there 
offered!!  I  suspect  an  examination  of 
a  few  more  catalogue,  or  even  a  $2.00 
want  ad  in  the  American  Ffurseryman 
would  locate  this  other  plant. 

Mr.  N.’s,  read  the  Green  Thumb, 
buy  a  copy  of  Rehder’s  Manual  and 
keep  a  file  of  catalogues  of  leading 
nurseries  and  you  may  get  some  of 
those  contracts  and  ma\e  an  extra 
dollar  for  yourselves. 

Quercus. 

ROLE  OF  A  STATE  FOR¬ 
ESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

By  Lowell  Besley 

As  Condensed  from  an  Article  in 
January,  1954,  Virginia  Forests 

In  his  excellent  article  in  the  Janu' 
ary  issue  of  American  Forests,  Henry 
Clepper  pointed  out  that  in  the  past, 
state  forestry  associations  have  done 
■;  two  special  and  necessary  tasks  which 
no  other  organisations,  governmental 
I  or  private  were  capable  of  doing  or 
prepared  to  do.  The  first  service  per' 
formed  was  that  they  were  the  main 
leaders  in  the  march  of  conservation. 
The  second  has  been  the  mobilisation 
of  public  sentiment  behind  the  job 
to  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
two  functions  remain  today  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  principal  role  of 
state  forestry  associations. 

At  first,  the  conservation  movement 
was  small  and  everyone  in  the  field 
knew  everyone  else  engaged  in  it  and 
what  he  was  doing.  As  more  and 
more  groups  and  agencies  have  joined 
the  movement  and  have  expanded  the 
activities  manyTold,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  combine  these 
activities  in  a  sound,  effective  and 


welbcoordinated  movement.  The  state 
forestry  association  is  especially  fitted 
to  meet  this  task.  It  is  not  a  special 
interest  group.  Its  individual  menv 
bers  may  be  particularly  interested 
in  a  dependable  source  of  trees  to  cut, 
or  in  plenty  of  game  and  fish  in  the 
woods  for  happy  hunting  and  fish' 
ing,  or  in  watershed  protection  on 
the  hills  to  retard  runoff  and  save  the 
top  soil  of  the  rich  bottomlands  they 
are  farming,  or  in  a  clean  and  de' 
pendable  water  supply  for  domestic 
or  industrial  use,  or  in  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  camp  or  hike  or  to 
commune  with  nature.  Yet  each 
knows  that  his  own  interest  is  served 
best  by  a  wise  program  which  re' 
spects  the  interests  of  all.  For  this 
reason,  the  state  forestry  association 
is  in  the  unique  position  of  combin' 
ing  and  representing  the  interests  of 
all  good  citizens,  whoever  they  may 
be.  It  does  not  and  cannot  represent 
the  selfish  interests  of  one  group 
which  might  seriously  harm  another. 
It  can  and  must  take  a  broad  and 
objective  view.  By  following  this 
sound  course,  the  association  wins  the 
respect,  cooperation,  and  support  of 
all  groups,  and  exerts  wide  influence. 

Furthermore,  the  state  forestry  as' 
sociation  is  noivcompetitive.  It  is  not 
for  selLaggrandizement.  Instead,  it 
does  everything  it  can  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  existing  organizations 
and  agencies  which  are  equipped  to 
do  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  alert  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in 
the  overall  movement  both  by  encour' 
aging  and  mobilizing  support  for 
others  and  by  taking  direct  action 
where  necessary. 


“The  pleasantest  work  of  human 
industry  is  the  improvement  of  some' 
thing  which  we  can  call  our  own.” 
— Cowley. 


WHAT  WE  NEED  IN  OUR  BOTANICAL 

GARDEN 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 


IT  YOU  were  living  elose  to  Lon- 
don,  you  eould  check  up  on  a 
number  of  our  Colorado  flowering 
shrubs  by  going  to  Kew  Gardens;  if 
in  Montreal,  you’d  find  a  garden  un¬ 
der  construction  by  the  Montreal 
Botanical  Garden,  featuring  plants 
which  American  Indians  used  for 
food,  fibre,  oil,  and  dyes. 

Alpine  plants  occurring  in  almost 
all  high  mountains  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  are  shown  in  one  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  which  I  visited 
in  1947.  Not  too  far  away  was  the 
gem  of  all  botanical  gardens  which 
I  have  ever  seen  (and  I  have  studied 
dozens  of  them)  tucked  away  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  at  Schynige  Platte.  It  is 
a  perfect  illustration  of  what  we  can 
do  in  our  foothills. 


The  Bergianska  Tradgarden  near 
Stockholm  gave  me  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  some  of  our  garden  phloxes  with  ; 
those  of  Sweden.  In  other  words,  it 
has  a  collection  of  garden  varieties  I 
as  well  as  of  native  plants.  “Amer-  1 
ican  Trees”  such  as  hard  maples  and 
oaks,  are  featured  in  a  newly  estab-  ij 
lished  “forest”  near  Amsterdam. 

“The  world  is  my  oyster,”  accord'  jl 
ing  to  Shakespeare.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  matter  of  botanical  gardens.  So  '] 
many  other  cities  and  regions  have 
contributed  that  Denver  can  now  pick 
and  choose  the  very  best.  The  fob 
lowing  possibilities  come  to  mind;  I 
hope  that  this  article  may  be  instrm 
mental  in  suggesting  others,  so  that 
our  Botanical  Gardens  will  be  among 
the  outstanding  ones  in  the  world. 
Our  opportunities  are  legion. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  comes  a  1 
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complete  collection  of  all  trees,  shrubs 
and  perennials  that  will  grow  out¬ 
doors  here.  Each  plant  will  be  care¬ 
fully  and  correctly  labeled  with  both 
common  and  botanical  name — with 
perhaps  a  short  interesting  statement 
as  to  its  best  use,  origin,  or  treatment. 
What  a  joy  it  will  be  to  compare 
an  unnamed  specimen  in  our  garden 
with  the  one  in  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  to  make  sure  of  what  it  is.  And 
what  a  satisfaction  to  find  a  new 
hardy  tree  or  shrub  that  fits  exactly 
the  sort  of  location  we  have.  That 
in  itself  would  be  worth  all  the  effort 
a  botanical  garden  requires.  How 
we  need  it! 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  arrang¬ 
ing  plants  is  by  family  along  the  tax- 
onomical  line :  trees,  shrubs,  peren¬ 
nials,  annuals  are  put  in  certain  plots 
simply  because  they  are  “related” 
in  a  plant  family.  Thus  we  might 
find  mulberry,  fig,  hemp  and  hop  in 
i  one  little  square,  that  of  the  Urti- 
caceae. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  breath  of 
i  fresh  air  coming  into  the  old  type  of 
botany,  and  now  we  find  many  mod¬ 
ern  botanical  gardens  arranged  in 
.  another  way.  “Ecology”  has  taken 
I  over  from  “taxonomy,”  which  sim- 
i  ply  means  that  we  are  apt  to  find 
i  plants  together  that  naturally  grow 
,  together,  because  they  require  sim- 
:  ilar  conditions  of  moisture,  soil,  and 
shade,  for  instance. 

Under  that  system  we  would  find 
groups  of  yucca,  cactus  and  skunk- 
bush  far  away  from  ferns,  cattails, 
i  and  columbines. 

But  what  becomes  of  such  an  eco¬ 
logical  system  applied  to  cultivated 
plants,  especially  under  irrigation? 
Possibly  our  Rocky  Mountain  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  will  have  to  do  some  pio¬ 
neering  here. 

Some  of  us  have  tried  to  do  some 
scientific  reasoning  in  this  field  that 


might  lead  us  to  a  sort  of  “cultural 
ecology.”  After  all,  even  under  ir¬ 
rigation  conditions  plants  flourish  best 
under  certain  definite  treatment. 
Some  require  much  water  and  little 
drainage,  others  want  to  have  “dry 
feet,”  others  again  do  best  in  semi¬ 
shade  and  away  from  heavy  winds. 
Careful  grouping  then,  under  this 
cultural  ecological  system,  would  still 
indicate  a  sort  of  natural  “belonging 
together.”  As  an  illustration:  cannas 
and  geraniums  just  do  not  look  happy 
with  Rocky  Mountain  columbines 
and  aspens.  And  neither  group  would 
seem  at  home  with  any  kind  of  yucca, 
pinyon  pine  or  even  gaillardia  or 
tamarix.  Each  group  has  a  different 
“feel,”  in  our  mind,  and  this  “feel” 
is  probably  derived  from  an  uncon¬ 
scious  association  with  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grow  best. 

Developing  this  idea  into  more  or 
less  unexplored  types  of  thinking,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
certain  plants  have  been  under  cul¬ 
tivation  for  such  a  long  period  that 
we  associate  them  primarily  with  the 
home  and  the  garden.  Thus  we  group 
together  in  our  mind  such  “flowering 
shrubs”  as  bridal  wreath,  flowering 
almond,  and  snowballs,  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  think  of  tulips,  roses  and 
petunias  as  fit  companions  for  them. 

No  wonder  then,  that  many  up-to- 
date  botanic  gardens  set  aside  a  dem¬ 
onstration  home  garden,  landscaped 


These  scenes  in  the  well  arranged  Boyce- 
Thompson  Institute  Arboretum  near  Su¬ 
perior,  Arizona. 
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properly,  provided  with  a  kitchen 
garden  and  with  fruit  trees  and  cut- 
flowers. 

This  then  is  the  second  need  that 
presents  itself  for  our  own  botanical 
garden:  the  demonstration  home  gar¬ 
den,  in  addition  to  the  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  everything  that  will  do 
here. 

A  third  special  collection  that  both 
tourists  and  home-folks  will  want  is 
one  of  all  the  native  plants  of  the 
region ,  again  well-labeled  with  proper 
botanical  and  common  name  or 
names.  This  is,  of  course,  a  huge 
task,  since  the  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion  has  so  many  different  plant 
zones.  Each  zone  will  have  to  be  kept 
more  or  less  by  itself,  and  within  each 
Zone  there  will  be  various  plant  as¬ 
sociations  based  upon  moisture,  soil 
acidity,  shade,  exposure.  Eventually 
this  will  require  a  separate  substation 
at  various  elevations,  one  of  which 
should  be  above  timberline.  By  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  local  conditions  it 
may  be  possible  to  include  in  these 
“native  collections”  plants  that  be¬ 
long  as  far  north  as  Oregon  and  as 
far  south  as  portions  of  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  Arizona.  Eventually,  of 
course,  the  latter  groups  will  have  to 
be  extended  by  being  grown  under 
glass.  That  is  “music  of  the  future.” 

Economic  Plants  will  comprise 
number  four  in  our  list.  Here  the 
aboriginal  Indians  were  our  first 
teachers.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
plants  they  had  for  home  use.  Food 
was  one  usage,  of  more  or  less  im¬ 
portance  depending  on  the  type  of 
civilization  achieved.  Fibres  of  yucca 
and  other  native  plants  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  ways;  other  plants 
furnished  oils  and  dyes,  still  others 
were  known  as  medicinal  plants, 
either  imaginary  or  factual. 

This  in  itself  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  many  visitors.  So  would 


a  collection  of  all  the  poisonous  locos, 
larkspur,  milkweed,  sneezeweed,  hem¬ 
locks  and  others.  Around  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  such  plants  are  described  in 
a  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  A  and  M 
College  on  “Poisonous  and  Injurious 
Plants.”  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see 
them  all  together  in  one  plot,  so  you 
could  recognize  them  later  in  the 
field? 

Of  definite  value  would  be  another 
subdivision  of  these  economic  plants: 
the  “rubberplant”  collection.  During 
World  War  II  two  plants  were  j 
studied  in  detail,  qayule  and  kok-sais, 
the  latter  a  Russian  dandelion.  Colo¬ 
rado  Rubberplant  is  a  native  plant 
of  the  sunflower  family  which  has  ! 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  pro¬ 
ducer. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  im¬ 
portant  plant  products  will,  in  fu-  : 
ture,  be  derived  from  other  native 
plants.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  \ 
use  for  milkweed,  sagebrush  and  creo-  . 
sotebush.  The  recent  science  of  phyto-  ! 
chemistry  may  have  much  in  store 
for  us.  In  time  this  collection  of  eco¬ 
nomic  plants  may  be  a  source  of  local 
or  national  income. 

A  fifth  group  of  important  plants 
may  have  to  be  kept  in  a  “sneeze-  | 
proof”  location.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Hayfever  Plant  Collection ,  of  all  j 
the  culprits  that  cause  hayfever  and  j 
its  various  related  ills,  known  as  al-  1 1 
lergies.  All  sorts  of  ragweeds,  grasses,  I  i 
sagebrushes,  and  other  pollen  pro-  1  ! 
ducers  of  the  wind-borne  kind  would  ] 
be  brought  together  here,  for  study  j 
and  observation.  It  might  have  to  i 
be  segregated  in  a  green  house,  to 
prevent  visitors  from  being  affected. 
Yes,  on  second  thought,  this  collec¬ 
tion  might  be  one  of  the  last  ones  to  j 
be  added.  But  it  is  needed! 

Almost  as  unsavory  a  reputation .< 
might  be  achieved  by  the  Weed  Col- j 
lection,  which  we  might  mention  as , 
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number  six.  Here,  however,  the  curse 
|  could  well  be  lifted  by  a  continued 
experiment  on  weed  eradiction,  as  an 
I  educational  and  scientific  feature.  A 
piece  of  dandelion  lawn,  for  instance, 

!  could  be  shown  in  various  stages  of 
!  de'dandelioniz;ing;  it  would  delight 
thousands  of  home  owners,  weary  of 
dandelion  digging. 

Number  seven  might  be  its  positive 
’  cousin :  a  collection  of  lawngrasses 
•  and  of  ground  covers.  Many  of  us 
are  wondering  how  successful  a  lawn 
of  buffalograss  or  of  gramagrass  might 
;  be,  and  whether  it  would  do  without 
constant  watering.  Others  have  been 
considering  following  in  Queen  Elisa' 
i  beth’s  footsteps  (the  one  with  a  ruff) , 
who  was  interested  in  chamomile 
lawns.  (Anthemis  nobilis,  also  called 
i  chamomile,  is  a  white'flowered  medi- 
j  cinal  plant  of  the  sunflower  family, 
with  finely'cut  leaves,  “pleasant  to 
the  tread.”)  There  is  no  telling  what 
effect  such  a  collection  of  lawn  grasses 
and  ground  covers  might  have  on  the 
lawnmower  industry. 

Much  more  popular,  however, 
would  be  the  Rose  Gardens,  contain' 
ing  all  the  best  and  some  of  the  lesser 
roses  that  are  the  pride  of  some  of 
our  Colorado  gardens.  They  would 
be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
entire  Botanical  Gardens. 

A  Lilac  Collection  is  already,  in 
process,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Vice'President  Milton  J.  Keegan.  It 
;  can  well  become  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  the  country:  lilacs  like 
Colorado! 

A  Pinetum  is  a  glorified  name  for 
a  collection  of  coniferous  evergreens, 
which,  also,  should  be  a  “natural” 
for  this  region.  Different  groups  of 
pines,  spruces,  junipers  and  others 
will  form  an  attraction,  hard  to  equal, 
for  anybody  who  loves  our  mountain 
i  scenery.  It  will  answer  a  number  of 


questions  which  are  constantly  being 
asked  by  our  tourists. 

Less  spectacular,  but  of  great  in' 
terest  will  be  the  Garden  of  Succu' 
lents,  in  which  not  only  cacti  and 
soapweed  will  be  featured  but  all 
sorts  of  other  desert  plants. 

As  time,  place  and  money  permits, 
other  special  collections  should  be 
added,  such  as  a  Vine  Collection,  an 
Iris  Collection,  a  good  Roc\  Garden, 
built  on  sound  rock'garden  principles, 
perhaps  a  Hemerocallis,  and  a  Del¬ 
phinium  Collection,  Plant  Patent 
Collection. 

The  entire  design,  comprising  these 
various  units,  constitutes  a  beautiful 
show'ground. 

Aside  from  all  these  tangible  as' 
pects  of  the  Botanical  Garden  there 
are  the  less  spectacular  activities,  the 
amount  and  character  of  which  will 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Board. 
Highly  important  are  the  Study  of 
Diseases  and  Insects  of  Ornamental 
Plants,  Plant  Breeding,  Training  of 
Practical  Gardeners,  Plant  Explora' 
tion,  Plant  Propagation. 

All  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  world 
are  engaged  in  the  exchange  of 
plants,  and  seeds.  Such  exchange  is 
already  taking  place  with  certain  in' 
stitutions  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Swit' 
Zerland,  Belgium  and  other  countries. 
It  can  result  in  valuable  additions  to 
our  flora. 


HORTICULTURE,  LANDSCAPE, 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

at  a  Specialized  Institution 
of  Higher  Learning 

Courses :  Two  years  with  a  6  week  sum¬ 
mer  term,  including  LIBERAL  Arts. 
150  acres.  18  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Gen’l  farm.  Greenhouses,  extensive  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards.  Correlated  theory  and 
practice.  Rare  book  collection.  Library, 
small  classes,  excellent  faculty. 

Write  Director  Box  250 

PENNA.  SCHOOL  OF 
HORTICULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

Ambler,  Pennsylvania 
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CONSERVATION  AND 
OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 
IN  SCHOOLS 

Excerpts  from  Nature  Bulletin  No.  374 

By  Roberts  Mann 

Conservation  Editor,  Forest  Preserve 
District,  Cook  County,  Ill. 

Given  a  favorable  climate,  two 
things  make  and  keep  a  nation  great: 
its  people  and  its  natural  resources. 
The  welbbeing  of  our  nation  depends 
upon  the  wise  use  of  those  resources. 
They  provide  our  basic  requirements 
— food,  clothing  and  shelter.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  all  teachers  recognise  the 
need  for  conservation  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  conservation  education.  Lead¬ 
ing  educators  say  that  teachers  realize 
the  why  of  conservation  but  need 
help  with  the  what,  when,  where, 
and  how — how  to  teach  the  topic  so 
that  it  hooks  onto  the  personal  lives 
of  their  students  and  is  translated 
into  behavior  —  how  to  bring  con¬ 
servation  home  to  all  pupils  in  terms 
of  day-to-day  living. 

The  objective  should  be  to  create 
background,  knowledges  and  attitudes 
which  will  result  in  action,  based 
upon  a  feeling  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  on  the  part  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  to  protect,  main¬ 
tain  and  prevent  the  waste  of  human 
and  natural  resources. 

It  is  an  accepted  thesis  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  learning  takes  place  faster 
and  more  effective  through  direct  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  outdoors,  seeing  vi¬ 
talizes  the  hearing  process  and  doing 
makes  the  learning  process  more 
meaningful,  supplying  a  link  between 
the  classroom,  the  textbook,  and 
things  as  they  exist  in  nature.  Fur¬ 
ther,  something  happens  to  individ¬ 
uals  in  their  attitudes  toward  one 
another  when  they  live  and  learn 
together  in  a  natural  environment 


out-of-doors:  there  comes  a  marked 
increase  in  friendliness  between  pupil 
and  pupils;  between  pupil  and  teach¬ 
er.  Outdoor  education  means  train¬ 
ing  in  educational  fundamentals — in 
scientific  thinking,  in  citizenship,  in 
individual  and  community  initiative, 
in  tolerance,  in  courtesy,  and  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  natural  resources  and 
natural  beauties.  A  conservation  edu¬ 
cation  program  which  succeeds  in 
giving  the  child  the  “know  how“  to 
understand  and  enjoy  the  out-of- 
doors,  makes  him  or  her  a  better  ad¬ 
justed  individual  mentally,  emotion¬ 
ally  and  physically. 

We  have  found  that  nature  appre¬ 
ciation,  engendered  by  nature  lore 
acquired  firsthand,  is  the  key  to  the 
door  opening  upon  a  concept  of  the 
broad  field  of  conservation.  A  by¬ 
product  for  the  individual  is  more 
profitable  use  of  his  leisure  time  and 
a  fuller,  richer  life. 


GRASS  SEED 


Columbine  Mixed 


Best  mixture  you  can  buy  for  thick¬ 
ening  up  old  lawns  and  planting 
new  ones.  Contains  bent  grass. 

1  lb.  $1.90;  5  lbs.  $9.40;  10  lbs. 
$18.50. 

Denver  Fancy  Mixed 

We  have  sold  this  mixture  for 
years,  and  it  always  makes  excel¬ 
lent  lawns.  1  lb.  $1.45;  5  lbs. 
$7.15;  10  lbs.  $14.00. 

Cri GARDEN  CENTER 

E.  40th  &  Jackson,  FLorida  5-7361 


IJTTERBUGS 


It  seems,  according  to  a  story  in 
“Punch,”  that  while  one  may  eat 
peaches  while  strolling  along  a  Lorn 
don  street,  “he  simply  cannot  in  day' 

I  light  fling  peach  stones  about  regard' 
less  in  Oxford  Street.  Dignity  forbids 

.  .  .  Better  a  damp  peach  stone  con' 
.  cealed  in  one’s  palm.11 

Now  peach  stones  are  not  a  prob' 
lem  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be' 
cause,  as  a  people,  we  do  not  eat 
peaches  while  strolling.  For  one 
thing,  we  never  stroll.  We  make 
peach  pies  and  preserves  and  we  can 
them,  throwing  the  stones  into  the 
disposal  unit.  Some  think  that  all 
cars  should  be  equipped  with  disposal 
units  but  why  when  a  driver  with  the 
flick  of  his  left  arm  and  wrist  can 
throw  an  afterdunch  lunch  box  clear 
across  the  top  of  his  car  and  into  a 
mountain  stream? 

I  have  witnessed  an  expert,  a  South' 
paw  Litterburg,  while  he  was  speed' 
ing  along  toss  beer  cans  over  the  top 
of  his  car  with  such  accuracy  that 
they  would  clear  hedges  and  fences 
and  land  so  that  his  contribution  to 
the  landscape  was  not  more  than  one 
can  to  the  lawn.  One  can  to  a  lawn 
doesn’t  sound  like  much  until  you 
begin  to  count  the  number  of  Litter' 
bugs  there  are  to  a  mile. 


k  e  .  JB EED 

1  3  5  t 


1515  CHAMPA 


OTHER  STATES  DO 
HAVE  ATTRACTIVE 
ROADSIDE  PARKS 

The  first  picture  shown  here  is  of 
one  of  the  roadside  parks  along  the 
Texas  highways.  There  are  tables  and 
fireplaces  and  trash  cans  and  pave' 
ment  leading  to  the  highway.  There 
is  also  a  duplicate  park  on  the  other 
side  of  the  highway. 

The  second  picture  is  of  one  of 
the  Mexican  parks  along  the  road 
from  Chihuahua  to  El  Paso.  It  is 
merely  a  gravelled  area  with  tables 
and  fireplace  and  the  native  stone 
oven.  There  is  also  a  barbecue  pit, 
trash  cans  and  firewood.  The  high' 
ways  in  Mexico  are  attractively  clean. 
They  do  not  sell  beer  in  cans  down 
there  and  other  rubbish  is  noticeably 
lacking.  Photos  by  Dwight  Kelly. 

Dwight  suggests  an  argument  in 
favor  of  roadside  parks  which  sounds 
good  to  us.  A  park  is  a  convenience 
and  safety  factor  in  giving  a  motor' 
ist  an  opportunity  to  get  off  the  road 
away  from  traffic  to  make  minor  re' 
pairs  on  the  car,  such  as  a  carburetor 
adjustment  or  to  check  or  change  a 
questionable  tire. 


Also  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora 
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LETTERS  TO  SUE 

This  letter  I  think  should  be  shared 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  early 
flowering  bulbs  and  bloom  at  an  early 
time  when  nothing  else  is  out. 

Dear  Green  Thumber: 

As  it  is  my  ambition  to  have  some' 
thing  in  bloom  outdoors  every  month 
of  the  year,  I  read  Ruth  Ashton  Neb 
son’s  article,  “Winter  Bloom  in  our 
Colorado  Garden”  with  much  inter' 
est  and  was  glad  to  learn  the  names 
of  some  more  things  to  try. 

While  my  Johnny'Jump'Ups  are 
not  sufficiently  sheltered  to  bloom  in 
the  winter,  my  mother  has  been  pick' 
ing  bouquets  of  them  from  south  of 
a  rock  wall  all  winter,  and  I  have 
achieved  my  ambition  in  the  past 
fourteen  months  for  every  month  ex' 
cept  January,  so  far  as  having  some' 
thing  in  bloom  is  concerned. 

A  year  ago,  in  February,  the  sea' 
son  started  off  with  a  little  reticulata 
iris  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
snipped  from  purpleffilack  velvet. 
This  year,  the  helleborus  niger  altb 
folius  which  I  put  out  last  fall  sur' 
prised  me  with  a  bloom  on  the  10th 
of  February.  This  was  a  thrill  as  I 
had  heard  that  it  took  the  Christmas 
rose  three  years  to  establish  itself  sub 
ficiently  to  bloom.  (I  state  the  spe' 
cies  and  variety  because  the  Lenten 
rose,  helleborus  orientalis,  is  not  sup' 
posed  to  bloom  until  late  March.) 
This  waxy  little  blossom  held  up  for 
three  weeks  without  fading  a  bit,  and 
wilted  one  day  only  when  the  snow 
storm  came  and  covered  it.  It  was 
preceded  in  bloom  one  day  by  crocus 
(I  understand  that  many  people  had 
these  in  bloom  in  January  and  would 
like  to  know  what  the  earliest  varb 
ety  of  crocus  is) ,  and  followed  several 
days  later  by  a  series  of  iris  reticu' 
lata,  snowdrops  (Galanthus)  of 
course,  and  tulips  all  of  which  are 
still  blooming.  These  tulips  were  sup' 
posed  to  be  the  true  waterlily  tulip 


(Kaufmanianna) ,  but  rather  than 
being  white  and  pink,  they  are  yeb 
low  and  scarlet,  so  I  think  they  must 
be  the  variety  known  as  Corona. 
Since  this  variety  is  much  more  ex' 
pensive  than  the  species,  I  may  be 
mistaken.  They  really  do  have  a  re' 
semblance  to  a  waterlily  when  they 
finally  open  out! 

Any  iris  lover  who  does  not  know 
the  reticulata  is  cheating  himself  out 
of  a  treat.  They  can  really  only  be 
described  as  little  jewels,  especially 
the  amethyst'colored  ones.  Danfou 
diae,  a  little  yellow  one  which  looks 
much  like  a  crocus  to  the  casual  eye 
but  which  displays  true  iris  form  on 
close  inspection,  is  apt  to  come  first, 
followed  by  Cantab,  which  is  like  a 
little  piece  of  Colorado  sky.  Then, 
come  my  favorite — Hercules  and  J.  S. 
Dijt  (such  names  for  such  sweet  lit' 
tie  ones!),  black'bronze  purple  and 
wine'purple.  In  addition  to  their 
lovely  form  and  color,  these  all  have 
a  delicious,  delicate  fragrance.  They 
come  right  at  the  time  when  you 
think  you  just  can’t  live  another  day 
without  going  out  in  your  garden  and 
finding  some  flowers. 

I  was  interested  to  note  Mrs.  Neb 
son’s  statement  that  her  winter  blooms  j 
come  at  about  the  same  dates  every  j 
year.  That  has  been  true  also  of  the 
little  iris. 

When  I  hear  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  patronizingly  re' 
mark,  “Colorado  has  such  a  short 
growing  season  it’s  hardly  worthwhile 
to  plant  anything.  I  feel  so  sorry  for 
Colorado  gardeners,”  I  think,  “Hmm, 
there’s  a  lot  you  don’t  know  about 
Colorado!” 

Lys  Housley  (Mrs.  H.  G.) 


“Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens’ } 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  7-5509 
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THE  OUTDOOR  CIRCLE 
OF  HONOLULU 

Consisted  of  8  women  at  first  and 
they  agreed: 

1.  To  plant  Trees. 

2.  Secure  sidewalks. 

3.  Remove  unsightly  fences. 

4.  Clean  and  keep  clean  vacant  lots. 

5.  Completely  rid  city  of  billboards. 

6.  Plant  as  many  Hibiscus  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

7.  Stimulate  love  for  beauty  and  na¬ 
ture. 

8.  Procure  a  Park  system. 

9.  Conserve  and  develop  the  natural 
beauty  and  encourage  the  growth 
of  plants  and  shrubs. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Junior  Out¬ 
door  Circle  was  organized  in  schools 
and  adopted  by  15,000.  Their  pledge 
is:  I  am  a  member  of  O.D.C.  and 
will  try  my  best  to: 

Keep  my  city  clean,  healthful  and 
beautiful. 

To  throw  my  rubbish  in  a  container. 

To  avoid  marking  and  destroying  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  property. 

To  protect  flowers,  plants  and  trees. 

To  rid  the  city  of  unsightly  fences 
and  billboards,  so  that  my  city  will 
be  one  of  which  I  can  be  proud. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

Plants  and  Planters  for  All 
Decorative  Purposes 
Insecticides,  Plant  Foods,  Soils 
Full  Line  of  Garden  Equipment 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

MRS.  L.  B.  SHELBY,  Consultant 


For  more  leisure— Tomorrow, 
See  N0RD-  Today! 

Nord's  Automatic  Lawn 
Sprinkler  Systems,  Precision 
Designed  and  Engineered. 

Sprinkler  Systems  are  not  a 
side  line  with  us,  but  our 
exclusive  business. 

NORD  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

1500  Dahlia  St.  DExter  3-5021 

We  Have  a  Very  Good  Proposition 
jot  Landscape  Men  as  Dealers 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave. 


Phone  BE  7-0446 
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NEW  STRAWBERRY 
RUNNERS 

By  J.  M.  Lancaster 

Many  beginners  planting  Straw- 
berries  ask  “Shall  I  cut  off  the  run- 
ers  from  new  plants?” 

Save  the  first  runners  to  make 
plants  till  you  have  a  good  amount 
in  rows,  then  cut  off  the  late  runners. 
By  spacing  the  new  runner  plants 
they  get  plenty  of  plant  food.  You 
would  not  think  of  placing  a  dozen 
hungry  boys  at  one  place  at  the  table 
and  expect  them  to  get  enough  nour¬ 
ishment. 

So  do  not  crowd  new  plants.  Cut 
the  blossoms  off  till  July  4th,  then 
you  will  have  fruit  in  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  Do  not  cut  off 
the  runners  from  the  mother  plant  as 
the  new  ones  get  nourishment  from 
the  older  plants  until  their  own  roots 
supply  it,  and  there  is  no  use  in  ever 
cutting  the  runner  “cord.” 

I  find  that  first  year  plantings  ma¬ 
ture  about  as  many  berries  with  run¬ 
ners  left  on  as  where  no  runners  are 
allowed  to  start,  and  next  year  you 
have  plenty  of  fruit  or  new  plants 
to  set. 

Everbearers  which  produce  in  some 
60  days  are  worked  so  hard  that  they 
do  not  last  many  years  like  other 
bush  fruit.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
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start  a  new  plot  than  to  tend  an  old 
one. 

In  old  plantings  there  are  so  many 
runners  and  young  and  old  plants 
that  one  gets  few  berries,  and  that 
has  made  us  think  that  we  must  keep 
all  plants  cut  off.  I  invite  you  out 
to  see  a  demonstration  as  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

For  a  fine  variety  that  makes  very 
few  plants  try  Wayzata,  which  is  a 
parent  of  Red  Rich  that  makes  plenty 
of  runners.  The  other  cross  is  with 
Fairfax,  a  very  sweet  spring,  one 
crop,  variety. 

Both  of  these  are  very  sweet,  with 
large  fruit,  but  Red  Rich  set  too 
heavy  do  needs  some  thinning  or  you 
will  have  some  nubbins.  The  quality 
of  fruit  is  as  good  as  the  agricul¬ 
tural  stations  say  it  is  and  it  freezes 
fine. 


POTTED  EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS 

Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Insecticides, 
Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming, 

New  Lawns — Free  Estimates 
Pottery  and  Gifts 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1  534  S.  Broadway 

SP  7-2350  SP  7-7768 

I 

_  -  a  " 

i 

< 


Welcome  to 

Denver’s  Largest  Selection  Potted  Roses 
Ready  to  Plant 

Alameda  nursery,  inc. 

Denver’s  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  PEarl  3-3791 
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HIITHOn 


2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
fSS?  PHONE  SPruce  7-4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


EESED  &  SOPS 

a  n  J  Co  ntracti 


Scaping. 

Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


n9 

•  Rock  Gardens 


LIBRARY  DONORS 

April  and  May,  1954 

Library  Council 

Mrs.  William  Evans,  1310  Bannock  St., 
Denver  4,  Colo. 

Mrs.  George  Ellis,  1670  Poplar  St.,  Den' 
ver  7,  Colo. 

:  Helen  Fowler,  10000  W.  44th  Ave., 
Wheatridge. 

•  Evadna  Hammersley,  2801  Lamar,  Denver. 

;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Iliff,  2145  S.  Adams,  Denver 
10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Mason  Lewis,  575  Circle  Drive,  Den' 
ver  6,  Colo. 

Mrs.  John  Long,  1215  Monaco  Parkway, 
Denver,  Colo. 

!Mr.  Kenneth  Sawyer,  165  High  St.,  Den' 
ver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Edward  French  Taylor,  181  High  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Bertie  Bieler,  421  Josephine  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


AIDS  TO  YOUR 

GREEN  THUMB 

# 

®  Manco  Crabgrass 
Control 

•  Manco  Malathion 

•  Manco  Kill-Weed 

•  Manco  Bug  Spray 

•  Manco  Bug  Gun 

and  Many  Others 

MANCO 

SOLD  AT  LEADING 
RETAIL  OUTLETS 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  EVERGREENS! 

Have  Them  Sprayed  and  Cared  for,  for  the  Season 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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No  Matter  What  You  Plant . . . 


A  MIRACLE 

Happens  In  Your  Garden 


When  You  Use 


lerra-Lite 

VERMICULITE 


Flowers ,  Shrubs , 
Vegetables  thrive ... 


Lawns  thicker  Trees 


are  healthier  when 
you  "condition”  your 
soil  with 


lerra-Lite 


TERRA-LITE  is  the  amazing  vermiculite  soil  conditioning 
medium  you've  read  about  that  loosens  soil  .  .  .  lets  air 
in  .  .  .  holds  and  releases  water  to  plant  roots  as  needed 
.  .  .  improves  fertilizer  action! 

TERRA-LITE  works  wonders  in  any  type  of  soil.  It  is  not 
a  chemical  but  a  mineral  taken  from  the  earth  itself!  Ideal 
for  starting  new  lawns  or  as  an  aerating  agent  for  old  lawns 
when  used  with  an  aerating  tool!  Try  TERRA-LITE  soon! 
It’s  economical  and  it  works  wonders  in  your  soil! 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  NEAREST 
GARDEN  SUPPLY  OR  HARDWARE  STORE 


^OUTDOOR  CO  DE 


As  an  American,  I  will  do  my  best  to: 

BE  CLEAN  IN  MY  OUTDOOR  MANNERS 

I  will  treat  the  outdoors  as  a  heritage  to  b«  improved  for  our 
greater  enjoyment.  I  will  keep  my  trash  and  garbage  out  of  Americas 
waters,  fields,  woods,  and  roadways. 


BE  CAREFUL  WITH  FIRE 

I  will  prevent  wild  fire.  I  will  build  my  fire  in  a  safe  place,  and  b# 
sure  it  is  out  before  I  leave. 


BE  CONSIDERATE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

I  will  treat  public  and  private  property  with  respect.  I  will  re¬ 
member  that  use  of  the  outdoors  is  a  privilege  I  can  lose  by  abuse. 


BE  CONSERVATION-MINDED 

I  will  learn  how  to  practice  good  conservation  of  soil,  waters, 
forests,  minerals,  grasslands,  and  wildlife;  and  I  will  urge  others  to 
do  the  same.  I  will  use  sportsmanlike  methods  in  all  my  outdoor 
activities. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


THE  DINOSAUR  DAM  ISSUE  IS  IMPORTANT 

The  picture  above  shows  the  majestic  Steamboat  Rock  at  the  junction  of  the 
Green  and  Yampa  rivers.  This  would  be  largely  covered  if  the  proposed  Echo  Park  ! 
Dam  was  built. 

This  is  of  concern  to  every  conservationist  in  the  U.S.  for  it  will  set  a  precedent  ' 
which  threatens  ALL  our  National  Parks  and  Monuments.  It  is  unforunate  that  the 
public  has  never  been  given  the  correct  facts  concerning  this  issue.  There  have  been  i 
many  misleading  statements  given  out  which  would  indicate  that  this  dam  will  fur¬ 
nish  irrigation  water  for  Colorado  and  Utah,  that  it  will  benefit  the  surrounding  area  ! 
through  a  boom  and  bust  of  dam  building,  that  it  will  make  available  the  scenic  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  area,  that  it  is  the  “key”  to  the  whole  Upper  Colorado  Storage  project, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  enormous  losses  of  water  by  evaporation. 

Actually  the  facts  will  show  that  it  is  NOT  necessary  to  build  dams  in  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  secure  all  the  necessary  water  storage  and  desirable  water  power,  for  there  , 
are  other  sites  which  will  give  all  these  advantages,  and  in  some  cases  at  much  less 
cost  and  with  more  power.  The  slight  additional  evaporation  loss  is  as  a  drop  in  a 
bucket  to  the  other  wilderness  values  which  would  be  lost.  We  CAN  have  our  cake  j  i 
and  eat  it  too,  and  if  ALL  the  people  of  our  country  had  the  facts  they  would  prob-  I  j 
ably  vote  8  to  1  against  building  these  dams.  Write  your  congressmen  now.  It  is  now  I  i 
up  to  them. 
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LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN  VISITS 


THIS  is  a  combination  report  on 
the  May  LOOK  &?  LEARN  GAR' 
DEN  VISIT  and  the  latest  on  the 
July  VISIT! 

I  didn’t  happen  to  be  here  for  the 
May  visit  to  the  various  gardens  but 
the  reports  I  have  had  since  then  have 
made  me  envious!  The  day  wasn’t 
too  hot,  just  right  for  visiting  gar' 
dens,  and  the  gardens  were  at  their 
best.  We  had  approximately  175  vis' 
itors  at  the  various  gardens  and  hope 
that  by  varying  the  day,  we  will 
have  twice  that  number  for  the  June 
visits,  and  triple  that  for  the  July 
visits. 

Now,  for  the  JULY  list.  The  date, 
July  24,  1954 — time  10:00  A.M.  to 
6:00  P.M.,  Saturday!  We  hope  this 
will  bring  out  all  those  husbands  and 
wives  who  haven’t  been  able  to  come 
because  of  work,  or  baby  sitting.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  gardens  to  be 
visited  on  this  date: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Robinson,  585 
S.  Logan  Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Smith,  361 
Race  Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham  Hoyt,  3130 
E.  Exposition  Street 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hermann,  131 
S.  Birch  Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goodwin, 
5020  E.  Dartsmouth,  University  Hills 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Bromfield, 
6320  E.  4th  Avenue 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Prouty,  100 
Jersey  Street. 

The  Clair  Robinson’s  have  a  gem 
of  a  tiny  garden  which  is  so  well 
done  that  you  mustn’t  miss  it.  George 
will  be  there  in  the  afternoon  as  the 
garden  expert,  and  he  loves  the  place! 

The  Stuart  Smith  garden  at  361 
Race  Street  is  quite  new,  but  one 
that  you  can  learn  from.  New  walls, 
new  terraces  and  flower  beds  made  to 
order  are  the  features  of  this  garden. 


The  modern  garden  as  a  back' 
ground  for  a  modern  home  is  that  of 
the  Burnham  Hoyts.  It  is  very  photo' 
genic  also,  so  don’t  forget  those  cam' 
eras,  for  here  you  will  find  good  de' 
sign,  maintenance  and  material. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann,  131  S. 
Birch  Street,  are  such  dears  to  let  us 
all  go  through  their  wonderful  gar' 
den  again  this  summer.  After  seeing 
it  with  the  group  from  the  Men’s 
Garden  Club  Convention,  I  wonder 
that  they  can  let  another  group  go 
through.  They  want  it,  so  let’s  not 
disappoint  them,  and,  incidentally, 
yourself  if  you  miss  it! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  5020  E. 
Dartsmouth,  out  in  University  Hills, 
won  a  neighborhood  prize  for  the 
best  new  garden  in  their  district  last 
summer  and  they  have  done  so  much 
in  the  short  time  their  garden  has 
been  in  existence!  They  are  reported 
to  have  the  best  lawn  in  Denver!  and 
lots  of  flowers  all  in  bloom! 

We  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Hubert 
Work,  on  south  University  Boulevard 
is  not  able  to  have  her  garden  on  this 
visit.  Perhaps,  another  time!  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  to  wander 
around  in  her  spacious  gardens  under 
those  wonderful  trees! 

The  Donald  C.  Bromfields,  6320 
E.  Fourth  Avenue,  have  that  new  and 
unique  thing, — the  newest  of  walled 
gardens  in  the  modern  manner!  The 
use  of  brick  in  the  entire  garden  is 
amazing  and  beautiful,  with  prac' 
tically  no  problem  of  maintenance 
for  there  is  no  lawn  at  all  in  the 
back,  and  just  a  small  one  in  front. 
Patios,  walks,  and  flower  growing 
areas  are  all  done  in  brick  to  good 
advantage,  and  here  again  you  will 
want  your  cameras! 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prouty,  100  Jersey  Street,  have  a 
rock  garden!  This  one  is  entirely  dif' 


fcrent,  but  certainly  worth  your  see' 
ing.  Have  Mrs.  Prouty  tell  you  how 
they  happened  to  start  this  immense 
project,  and  she  should  have  it  well 
planted  with  a  riot  of  color  there 
now.  The  living  picture  they  have 
from  their  living  room  is  wonderful. 

See  you  all,  Saturday,  July  24, 
1954! 

Sue  Kelly 


TREES  ALONE 

Clara  Aiken  Speer 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  22,  1954 

Trees  do  grow  better  where  they 
stand  alone, 

When  in  free  symmetry  their 
branches  flow, 

'  And  when  their  leaves  have  full  ac' 
cess  to  sun 

i  And  feed  through  roots  with  ample 
room  to  grow. 

And  yet  trees  cluster  into  companies; 

Perhaps  each  one  is  willing  to  let  slip 

Something  of  self 'expression,  of  self' 
will, 

For  greater  gladness  of  Companion' 
ship. 


LAWN  AERATION 
Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 


HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203 


Shade  and  Ornamental  Tree  Maintenance 


ALpine  5-5548 
HArrison  4-6112 


SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE  4422  T«"« 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave. 


Phone  BE  7-0446 
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TREE  EXPERT  FIRM  TAKES 
ON  A  PARTNER 


Announcement  has  recently  been 
made  that  the  Swingle  Tree  Surgery 
Company  has  accepted  Mr.  Earl  Sin- 
namon  as  a  partner. 

Mr.  Sinnamon  has  been  working 
with  the  firm  for  several  months  and 
has  made  himself  so  valuable  that  lie 
has  been  invited  to  partnership.  He 
was  Denver  City  Forester  for  a  year 
or  so  some  two  years  ago  and  has 
been  in  private  landscaping  work. 

He  comes  from  Connecticut  orig- 
inally  and  has  an  extensive  education 
in  forestry  subjects.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horti- 
culture  Association  and  has  helped 
this  organization  in  many  ways,  re¬ 
cently  having  managed  the  successful 
Plant  Auction. 

We  wish  him  success  in  his  new 


association. 
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For  health 
For  beauty 
For  safety 


call 
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Member,  Associated  Arborists  of  America 


Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 


306-7  Enterprise  Building 


Denver ,  Colorado 
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HORTICULTURE  HOUSE 
GARDEN 

Ten  years  ago  when  Horticulture 
House  was  first  opened,  some  of  our 
good  friends  made  a  plan  for  the 
landscaping  of  the  small  yard  around 
the  building.  Shrubs,  plants,  bulbs 
and  several  small  trees  were  planted 
and  marked.  Ten  years  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  in  any  landscaping.  One 
of  the  trees  had  to  be  removed  last 
year — it  had  outgrown  its  boundaries. 
Some  of  the  bulbs  and  smaller  plants 
have  been  crowded  out. 

Recently  one  of  our  directors 
asked  “what  can  we  do  to  make  Hor- 
ticulture  House  garden  an  oasis  in  a 
business  and  apartment  house  dis- 
trict.,1 

Mrs.  Vella  Conrad  kindly  com 
sented  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  com-' 
mittee  to  look  into  the  matter.  She 
not  only  looked,  but  she  consulted  our 
landscape  architect  director,  M.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pesman,  and  then  action  was 
started.  Scott  Wilmore  donated  a 

Picture  below  shows  the  new  etching  oil 
the  jront  door  glass  at  Horticulture  House , 
donated  by  artist  Pete  Sportier.  This  is  a 
much  appreciated  contribution. 


dozen  Floribunda  roses,  and,  during 
the  last  week  in  May,  these  were 
planted  in  a  worn  out  piece  of  lawn 
near  the  front  entrance.  It  was  pretty 
late  for  planting  roses,  but  Mrs.  Con¬ 
rad  has  a  green  thumb.  There  was 
plenty  of  fertiliser,  not  too  much  vol¬ 
unteer  labor,  and  we  are  counting  on 
most  of  these  roses  coming  thru. 

There  will  be  more  action  later, 
involving  the  liberal  use  of  pruning 
shears  on  the  hedge  and  shrubbery, 
the  replacement  of  identifying  labels, 
etc.,  so  when  Mrs.  Conrad  gives  you 
a  ring,  please  help  her  out.  She  is 
doing  the  Association  a  great  favor, 
considering  that  she  has  a  large  gar¬ 
den  of  her  own,  with  285  roses,  50 
varieties  of  iris  and  many  perennials, 
to  take  care  of. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  that 
Mrs.  Conrad  is  also  responsible  for 
the  bed  of  beautiful  hybrid  tea  roses 
at  the  south  side  of  Horticulture 
House.  These  were  planted  last  year. 
Our  thanks  to  you,  Vella. 

Fred  R.  Johnson 


Iris  Rhizomes  to  Members 

Our  director,  Lemoine  Bechtold 
has  announced  that  he  will  give  6 
rhizomes  of  his  choice  iris  to  every 
member  of  this  Association  who  will 
show  their  membership  card,  and  will 
give  6  extra  (12  total)  to  every  new 
member  of  this  year  and  6  extra  to 
any  old  member  who  secures  a  new 
member. 

The  time  to  get  them  is  Saturday, 
August  14  and  the  place  is  Lemoine 
Bechtold’s  home  at  4201  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  Blvd.  There  will  be  someone 
there  to  show  you  what  is  available 
and  possibly  help  dig  them,  but  you 
will  have  to  go  there  to  get  them  and 
possibly  help  dig. 

These  are  valuable  iris  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  Mr.  Bechtold’s 
fine  offer. 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organised  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  make  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti' 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice'Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M.  Walter 
Pesman. 

Secretary 'Treasurer  . Mildred  Cook 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 


ROSE  SOCIETY  NEWS 

The  Denver  Rose  Society  will  hold 
its  July  8th  meeting  at  City  Park 
— 6:30  P.M.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  members  to  see  the  gardens 
with  Mr.  Robinson  on  hand  to  answer 
questions. 

June  tours  included  Dr.  Bouslog’s 
— Greer’s — Searles  and  Mrs.  Jorgen¬ 
sen’s  gardens.  July  tours  will  cover 
southeast  Denver  gardens. 

Dr.  R.  Milton  Carleton  was  the 
featured  speaker  for  June  9th  meet¬ 
ing.  He  spoke  on  “New  Discoveries 
in  Horticulture.”  Dr.  Carleton  al¬ 
ways  offers  many  new  and  interesting 
things. 

Roses  to  you!  Mr.  Wilmore,  Mr. 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Eiche.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
more  and  Mr.  Marshall  supplied  rose 
bushes  to  complete  our  beds  at  City 
Park.  Scott  also  came  to  the  rescue 
with  men  to  get  the  beds  all  in  order. 
Mr.  Eiche,  with  the  RA-PID-GRO 
supplied  the  material  for  foliar  feed¬ 
ing.  Our  thanks  to  all  of  you. 


Also  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora  EM  6-9513 


FOR  SALE 
TREE  EQUIPMENT 

Includes  complete  seven  tool  box  Chev¬ 
rolet  Heavy  Duty  Truck,  Power  Winch. 
Homelite  Generator,  14"  -  20"  Saws, 
Bean  35  Sprayer,  Electric  Hammer,  34" 
Drill,  lots  of  small  tools.  Full  Price 
$6,000.00. 

Knowles  T ree  Service 

1916  N.  Franklin  Street 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

J?uy  MORE 
(ytouf  MORE 

* 

mth  WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  HArrison  4-5584 


CHERRY  GETS  IN 
THE  TREADMILL  OF 
WEED-WATER- 
CULTIV  ATE 


JULY  3.  I  always  hate  to  go  out  on  the  highways  during  the  big  holidays, 
but  that  is  the  only  time  that  Red  can  get  off,  so  we  are  planning  on  a 
fishing'camping  trip  for  three  days.  Red  can’t  get  off  until  noon  so  I'll  have 
to  rush  around  and  get  the  garden  in  shape  for  the  days  that  we  will  be  gone 
in  addition  to  packing  food  and  camping  equipment. 

“Weed'water'cultivate”  is  sure  the  story  for  gardeners  this  weather.  I’ll 
have  to  soak  the  lawn  and  those  newly  transplanted  annuals  so  that  they  will 
go  for  several  days  even  though  it  gets  very  hot.  Of  course  we  will  get  the  I 
usual  fourtlvof-July  storm,  but  that  is  likely  to  be  a  quick  downpour  that 
will  not  soak  in  much.  Watering  thoroughly,  Dad  tells  me,  is  good  for  most 
plants  anyhow.  I’ll  just  have  time  to  pull  the  largest  weeds  and  hope  that 
they  do  not  smother  out  everything  while  we  are  gone.  I  will  not  be  able 
to  cultivate  much  because  everything  will  be  wet.  I’ll  have  to  take  the  chance 
of  the  ground  baking. 

Sunday,  July  4.  In  spite  of  the  time  of  year  it  got  rather  cold  in  the 
hills  where  we  slept  last  night.  We  should  have  brought  heavier  clothes  and 
sleeping  bags.  As  we  looked  out  over  the  little  park  where  we  camped,  just 
as  the  sun  came  up,  there  was  a  wild  riot  of  color  from  the  variety  of  wild' 
flowers  that  were  in  bloom.  Mother  named  some  of  them  and  had  to  refer 
to  “Meet  The  Natives”  to  get  the  others.  I’m  going  to  ask  Dad,  when  I  get 
home  if  some  of  these  natives  can  not  be  grown  in  my  own  garden,  at  home. 

As  I  strolled  around  this  morning,  just  being  lazy  I  got  to  noticing  what 
a  nice  job  of  landscaping  Nature  had  done  in  places.  There  was  the  little 
open  glade  surrounded  with  Aspen  and  Spruce,  and  the  rock  garden  planted 
by  Nature  to  Rock  fern,  Heuchera,  Sedum  and  Harebells.  (That  could  be  j 
duplicated,  on  a  small  scale  at  home,  I’ll  bet).  After  all,  I  expect  that  most 
of  a  landscape  architect’s  ideas  come  from  Nature  at  some  time  or  other. 

July  5.  The  pleasure  of  being  out  in  the  wild  open  places  is  beginning  jl 
to  dim  a  little  today.  We  run  into  swarms  of  mosquitos  around  the  lake,  I  ! 
walked  into  a  patch  of  stinging  nettles,  and  I  left  my  sun  suit  on  too  long 
yesterday  and  have  a  good  sunburn  today.  It  sure  is  fine  to  get  out  like  this, 
but  unless  we  stay  long  enough  to  get  toughened  up  to  it,  is  also  mighty  nice 
to  get  back  home  again. 

July  10.  I  have  been  so  busy  since  last  week-end  that  I  have  had  little  i| 
time  for  the  garden  and  it  is  amazing  how  things  (especially  the  weeds  and 
bugs)  have  grown  in  those  few  days.  I  had  to  get  out  the  sprayer  and  shoot 
a  lot  of  bugs  that  were  just  getting  started.  I  found  a  few  leaThoppers, 
aphids,  spidermites  and  leaf  slugs  on  my  roses.  I  asked  Dad  Dendron  to  tell 
me  what  spray  to  use  for  each.  He  told  me  that  for  most  things  it  was  good 
practice  to  find  the  particular  bug  that  was  doing  the  damage  then  get  a  1 
spray  that  would  control  that  particular  insect,  but  that  so  many  things  almost 
always  attack  roses  that  it  was  good  practice  to  dust  or  spray  with  an  alb  I 
purpose  insecticide  and  fungicide  about  every  ten  days. 
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Mother  talked  to  Mr.  Pesman  and  he  told  her  that  there  were  many 
of  the  wild  flowers  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  Penstemons  are  easy  to 
transplant  and  some  of  the  Saxifrages,  heuchera,  Rock  ferns  and  Sedums 
moved  easily  when  they  were  dormant.  The  trouble  is  that  when  they  are 
in  bloom  it  is  the  poorest  time  to  move  them  and  when  they  are  out  of  bloom 
it  is  hard  to  find  them.  I  wish  that  some  progressive  nurseryman  would  start 
raising  these  plants  from  seed  so  the  average  home  owner  could  buy  them  and 
feel  safe  in  their  growing  and  also  be  sure  that  they  are  not  trespassing  on 
someone’s  property  when  they  try  to  collect  them. 

July  11.  The  weeds  sure  got  a  head  start  while  we  were  gone  and  now 
it  takes  many  times  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  came  in  tonight  with  my 
hands  so  raw  and  cracked  that  they  stung  when  I  washed  the  dishes.  I  tried 
to  get  Red  to  wash  the  dishes  but  he  had  some  very  important  chore  to  do 
outdoors,  all  of  a  sudden. 

The  garden  looks  pretty  good  and  just  pretty.  Gardens  may  be  a  lot  of 
work  but  they  are  worth  it  That  one  four  foot  iris  stem  with  four  perfect 
iris  blooms  open  at  once  was  something  to  admire. 

July  17.  We  are  still  going  through  the  weed-water-cultivate  routine,  but 
I  noticed  that  the  one  experimental  plot  where  I  had  mulched  it  heavily  with 
peat  was  still  moist  underneath  while  other  bare  spots  were  hard  baked. 
I  am  going  to  try  out  several  materials  to  see  which  works  the  best  as  mulch. 

I  can  surely  tell  the  difference  in  the  lawn  now  where  I  watered  it  deeply 
last  spring  and  where  it  was  sprinkled  just  a  little  every  day.  The  frequently 
watered  lawn  looked  fresh  while  we  were  doing  it,  but  now  it  has  such 
shallow  roots  (according  to  Dad)  that  we  can’t  give  it  enough  water  to  keep 
it  green.  The  deep-watered  lawn,  in  contrast,  looks  quite  nice  with  a  water' 
ing  once  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  popular 
sprinklers  are  not  very  efficient  and  waste  water  by  having  too  much  fog  to 
blow  away  or  throwing  out  so  much  water  close  up  that  they  have  to  be 
i  moved  before  the  water  has  had  time  to  soak  in. 

July  18.  This  morning  I  got  up  early  and  walked  slowly  around  the 
garden.  I  found  several  things  in  bloom  that  I  had  forgotten  I  had.  I  also 
noticed  several  things  with  browning  leaves  and  a  few  with  yellowing  leaves. 
It  is  too  early  for  them  to  be  ripening  at  this  time.  I  called  Dad  Dendron 
and  told  him  about  the  browning  leaves.  He  says  that  when  leaves  turn  brown 
around  the  edges  it  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  soil  poisoning  (probably  too 
much  alkali).  Over  the  phone  Dad  would  not  commit  himself,  but  told  me 
to  check  and  see  what  I  had  done  wrong.  He  said  that  it  might  be  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  to  hot  or  too  cold,  not  getting  enough  sunshine,  or  too  much,  or  that 
the  soil  was  too  poor  or  over-fertilized.  (It  sounds  as  though  he  was  kidding 
me,  though  I  expect  that  he  could  tell  more  about  the  trouble  if  he  could 
see  it). 

July  24.  In  rushing  around  trying  to  get  the  garden  in  shape  I  neglected 
to  notice  how  ragged  some  of  the  shrubs  and  hedges  had  gotten.  I  guess  that 
that  will  be  my  job  today.  When  I  got  the  hedge  sheared  down  to  a  reason¬ 
able  size  it  looked  like  a  picked  chicken.  Dad  came  by  and  noticed  how  the 
hedge  looked.  He  says  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  really  good  clipped  hedge 
of  any  material  is  to  trim  it  FREQUENTLY.  The  lawn  looks  a  little  weak 
and  I  suppose  that  it  needs  a  little  shot  of  fertilizer.  I’ve  checked  all  the 
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various  fertilizers  on  the  market  and  find  that  they  all  claim  that  their  pro< 
duct  is  best.  I  am  going  to  get  some  small  quantities  of  several  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  try  them  out  in  marked  rows  somewhere. 

July  25.  I  noticed  those  yellow  leaves  on  the  barberry  and  Ninebark 
shrubs  again.  I’ll  call  Dad  and  see  what  he  thinks  about  them.  He  said  that 
this  condition  was  called  chlorosis  and  that  it  could  often  be  controlled  with 
applications  of  Iron  Sulphate. 

My  tulip  tops  are  completely  withered  now,  so,  before  I  loose  out  where 
they  were  growing,  I’ll  dig  them  and  move  them  where  they  are  out  of  the  way. 

July  31.  Here  it  is  the  last  of  July.  It  can’t  be  too  long  now  until  the 
really  hot  weather  is  over  and  the  nights  begin  to  get  chilly.  I  find  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  should  have  done  but  forgot  and  there  are  chores 
now  apparent  that  I  cannot  do  because  everything  is  in  full  bloom  and  leaf. 
At  least  I  can  cut  off  those  old  Iris  stems  and  clean  up  the  poppy  border.  I 
What  a  whale  of  a  difference  it  makes  when  everything  is  trimmed  up  and  in 
order. 

I’m  going  to  get  a  garden  notebook  and  head  it  up  for  all  twelve  months,  j 
then  I  can  write  in  July,  “move  the  tulips,  dig  out  the  Oriental  Poppies  or 
trim  the  lilacs.”  Then  when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  will  have  a  reminder 
to  do  the  chores  of  the  season. 

The  garden  has  been  a  lot  of  fun  and  enjoyment  but  I’ll  be  glad  when  : 
the  things  begin  to  ripen  up  and  I  can  relax  a  little.  I’m  beginning  to  think 
that  that  old  rule,  “never  plant  more  in  May  than  your  wife  can  care  for 
in  July”  is  a  good  one.  Red  got  all  enthusiastic  early  in  the  spring  and  now 
I  have  it  all  to  care  for  and  it  is  such  a  continuous  chore  to  keep  it  all  in 
trim  that  I’m  afraid  that  I’m  losing  some  of  the  pleasure  of  gardening.  Mother 
says  that  gardening  should  always  be  fun,  and  that  one  should  never  have  a  . 
garden  so  large  that  he  has  to  rush  and  hurry  to  keep  it  up.  Gardens 
should  be  for  puttering. 


ARE  THE  NEW  ROSES  BETTER? 

A.  L.  Simpson 


ON  the  whole  I  think  they  are. 

For  one  thing  most  of  them  have 
a  more  upright  habit  of  growth  mak¬ 
ing  them  easier  to  prune  and  allow¬ 
ing  a  little  closer  planting,  though  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  see  them 
crowded.  Also  I  am  able  to  get  more 
long  straight  stems  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  more  resistant  to 
mildew.  Though  some  came  to  us 
from  northern  New  York,  some  from 
Oregon  and  some  from  California, 
they  all  seem  to  like  us  about  equally 
as  well  here  in  Idaho.  For  protection 
from  both  heat  and  frost,  we  main¬ 
tain  a  three  to  four  inch  mulch  of 


decomposed  leaves  during  the  grow-  j 
ing  season  and  add  an  equal  amount  | 
of  mixed  cow  manure  after  the  first  j 
freeze.  . 

In  writing  of  new  roses  I  had  in  j 
mind  going  back  ten  years  or  so  but 
feel  justified  in  going  a  bit  farther  to  j 
include  in  my  opinion  our  finest  rose, 
Charlotte  Armstrong.  To  how  many 
of  her  descendants,  some  of  her  fine 
qualities  have  been  transmitted,  1 
wouldn’t  know,  but  they  are  many. 
One  of  the  latest  is  Dean  Collins. 
We  planted  twenty  a  year  ago  and  j 
although  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure,  we  i 
like  what  we  have  seen  so  far. 
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Here  are  a  few  as  we  see  them  in' 
the  Boise  valley.  We  have  them  in 
groups  of  from  ten  to  fifty  which 
gives  us  a  pretty  good  check. 

SAN  GABRIEL,  upright  and 
sturdy,  about  30  inches,  fair  foliage, 
good  stem,  nice  bud,  stands  the  sun 
well. 

SUTTERS  GOLD,  four  to  five 
feet,  good  foliage,  never  mildews, 
perfect  buds,  not  much  when  fully 
open,  never  quits,  our  visitors  love  it. 

HELEN  TRAUBEL,  four  to  five 
feet,  fine  form  and  foliage,  stems  are 
good,  buds  long,  open  flowers  hold 
well,  not  a  free  bloomer  with  me. 

PEACE.  We  have  140  of  them, 
just  like  it  is  elsewhere,  always  on  the 
job,  comes  into  bloom  a  little  later 
than  some,  does  not  have  the  butter 
yellow  color  it  has  in  the  east,  would 
be  better  if  we  could  shade  it  a  little. 

CHRYSLER,  a  vote  of  our  visitors 
would  probably  show  it  to  be  their 
favorite  red,  and  MA  PERKINS 
seems  to  lead  all  the  Florabundas  tho 
a  lot  of  votes  would  go  to  FLORA' 
DORA  and  FASHION.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  a  dozen  more  on  this 
list  like  CAPISTRANO,  MISSION 
BELLS,  LOWELL  THOMAS,  BUC" 
CANEER,  and  TALLYHO,  but 
there  has  to  be  a  limit. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  in  the  rose 
garden  in  the  early  summer  as  watch" 
ing  the  debutantes  strut  their  stuff. 
Last  year  we  had  the  two  All  Amer" 
icas  MOJAVE  and  LILIBET  both 
promised  well,  though  our  winter  may 
prove  a  little  tough  for  Lilibet.  Of 
twenty  plants  set  last  spring,  but  three 
or  four  are  on  the  doubtful  side. 

I  DEAN  COLLINS  looks  ready  to 
;  go  and  FROLIC  and  EMBERS  look 
fit.  If  Embers  goes  on  from  last  year’s 
beginning  its  sponsor  has  certainly 
j  hit  the  jack  pot. 

This  year  we  have  GOLDEN 
MASTERPIECE  rated  as  good  or 


better  than  BUCCANEER,  which 
will  take  some  doing. 

ROUNDELAY,  this  one  should  be 
in  ’54  catalogs. 

LAJOLLA,  a  camellia '  pink  and 
another  daughter  of  Charlotte  Arm" 
strong. 

TIFFANY,  no  description  of  this 
one  yet. 

REDCAP,  a  red  FLORA" 
DUNDA,  blooms  are  claimed  to  be 
almost  of  Hybrid  Tea  size. 

Probably  not  all  of  these  will  stand 
up  under  present  day  competition 
and  some  may  perform  well  in  some 
sections  of  this  big  country  and  prove 
a  disappointment  in  others,  which 
proves  the  value  of  gardens  like  this 
one  in  Caldwell,  the  one  now  being 
planted  in  Denver  and  many  others 
scattered  over  the  States.  Wise  rose 
buyers  visit  them  with  pencil  and 
note  book,  you  don’t  have  to  buy  a 
Pig  in  a  Poke. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
measure  the  average  value  of  a  tree 
says  the  National  Arborist  Associ?" 
tion,  but  the  monetary  range  has  been 
so  wide  that  such  efforts  have  not  been 
too  successful.  A  tree  like  the  Char" 
ter  Oak,  for  example,  for  sentimental 
and  historical  reasons  might  be  price" 
less.  One  man  may  value  a  tree  that 
provides  him  with  shade,  fruit  and 
comfort  at  thousands  of  dollars;  an" 
other,  who  planted  a  tree  for  each 
child,  some  of  whom  have  grown  up 
and  been  killed  in  the  wars,  considers 
each  tree  priceless. 


Fall  color  in  trees  is  one  of  the 
principal  tourist  attractions  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  one  of 
the  few  areas  in  the  World  having 
such  brilliant  foliage  at  that  time, 
says  the  National  Arboist  Associa" 
tion. 
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TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

By  Don  A.  Weber 

Secretary  of  the  Colorado  Iris  Society 


THIS  article  will  deal  almost  cx- 
clusively  with  the  tall  bearded 
iris,  because  they  arc  the  ones  most 
popular  with  general  gardeners  as 
well  as  with  the  majority  of  iris  spe- 
cialists,  and  also  because  they  are  the 
ones  in  which  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  It  might  be  well,  however,  to 
give  just  a  paragraph  to  a  statement 
of  where  these  tall  bearded  fit  in  the 
total  iris  family. 

Botanists  recognize  about  150  spe¬ 
cies  of  iris,  most  of  them  totally  un¬ 
important  to  gardeners  in  Colorado. 
For  simplification,  the  figure  150  can 
be  reduced  to  three  basic  classes:  the 
beardless,  the  bulbous,  and  the  beard¬ 
ed.  The  beardless  include  the  Japa¬ 
nese  varieties  which  look  beautiful 
in  catalogues  but  are  dismal  failures 
in  Colorado,  the  Louisiana  varieties 
which  are  being  extensively  hybrid¬ 
ized  and  which  someday  possibly  may 
be  suitable  for  this  region,  and  the 
Siberian  varieties  which  do  well  here 
but  are  quite  limited  in  their  color 
range  as  yet.  The  bulbous  include 
difficult  rarities  as  well  as  the  popu¬ 
lar  little  Dutch  iris  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  to  gardeners  here.  The 
bearded  class  is  made  up  of  dwarfs 
which  bloom  quite  early  and  hug  the 
ground,  the  intermediates  which  come 
a  little  later  and  average  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  the  tall-bearded 
which  bloom  in  May  and  June  and 
average  about  three  feet  in  height. 

In  the  rest  of  this  article  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  answer  the 
questions  most  often  asked  by  visitors 
in  Colorado  gardens  that  feature  tall 
bearded  iris. 

Is  it  correct  to  call  these  modern 
varieties  “ flags "?  Not  if  your  host 


has  anything  sharp  or  heavy  in  his 
hand  at  the  time. 

Which  is  the  correct  plural,  “iris" 
or  “ irises "?  The  national  president, 
in  the  latest  issue  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  Bulletin,  has  come  out  in 
favor  of  the  word  “iris”  for  both 
singular  and  plural.  However,  it  is 
not  incorrect  to  use  the  older  form. 

Ij  I  plant  some  of  these  new  and 
expensive  beauties,  won't  they  event' 
ually  revert  to  wild  “flags"?  No. 
Each  iris  grows  on  its  own  roots,  can-  ! 
not  be  grafted,  and  for  increase  must  ; 
await  the  slow  natural  multiplica¬ 
tion.  A  new  variety  starts  its  career 
as  a  single  plant.  It  will  increase  but 
never  change. 

If  I  buy  sight  unseen  from  cata' 
logues,  how  can  I  \now  whether  I 
am  buying  wisely?  This  is  a  good  i 
question,  especially  since  many  other-  i 
wise  trustworthy  garden  dealers  limit 
their  iris  offerings  to  obsolete  flowers 
that  no  iris  lover  would  have  in  his 
garden.  A  handy  rule  of  thumb  is 
to  check  and  see  if  the  variety  is 
listed  as  one  of  the  100  favorites  re- 
ported  annually  by  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  1 
For  the  most  part,  this  list  is  made  ! 
up  of  varieties  old  enough  to  be 
widely  grown  and  time-tested,  and  I 
in  general  inexpensive  yet  still  very  ; 
good.  Do  not  consider  it  the  100  j 
best,  however.  The  best  are  still  too  ■ 
new  and  expensive  to  be  in  a  popu>  \ 
larity  poll.  For  them,  turn  to  the 
catalogues  of  iris  specialists. 

How  expensive  can  an  iris  be?  The  ! 
variety  “Prairie  Sunset"  sold  for  one 
hundred  dollars  per  plant  when  it 
was  introduced  in  193>9.  At  that  time  : 
there  were  only  about  ten  plants  in  ! 
existence.  They  have,  of  course,  mul-  ! 
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tiplied  until  now  you  can  buy  one 
for  a  dollar.  The  most  expensive  iris 
being  introduced  in  1954  is  “South 
Pacific”  at  fifty  dollars.  Each  year  it 
will  get  cheaper.  Wait  until  1970 
and  buy  it  three  for  a  dollar. 

Don’t  these  people  who  develop 
new  varieties  get  rich  charging  such 
prices?  Hardly.  The  hybridizer  first 
had  the  task  of  picking  suitable  par' 
ents  for  his  future  variety.  He  then 
had  to  make  the  cross  pollination  to 
force  the  mother  variety  to  form  a 
seed  pad,  and  if  she  didn’t  like  the 
husband  he  had  selected  for  her,  no 
seed  would  form.  If  a  seed  pod  did 
form,  he  had  to  keep  it  properly 
tagged  and  a  record  made  in  his  books 
so  the  pedigree  would  be  correct. 
After  many  weeks,  if  hail  did  not 
intervene,  he  harvested  the  pod  and 
got  from  it  perhaps  ten  or  fifty  seeds. 
These  he  planted,  keeping  the  spot 
properly  labeled  and  watered  for  per' 
haps  one,  two,  or  three  years  until 
the  seeds  sprouted.  One  or  two  years 
later  these  seedlings  bloomed  for  the 
first  time.  Each  looked  different  from 
its  brothers  and  sisters  out  of  the 
same  family  pod.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  muddy  junk.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  one  seedling  out  of  ten 
thousand  is  worth  putting  on  the  mar' 
ket  as  a  real  improvement  in  iris.  So, 
after  many  years  of  work,  after  nurs' 
ing  the  seeds  from  hundreds  of  pods, 
the  hybridizer  perhaps  earned  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  What  happened  to 
the  9,999  brothers  and  sisters?  They 
had  to  be  dug  up  and  destroyed  be' 
fore  they  could  multiply  their  ugli' 
ness. 

How  many  people  are  taking  part 
in  this  .hybridizing  venture?  Dozens 
of  people  in  forty'seven  states.  (All 
but  Florida.)  Work  is  also  being 
done  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
England  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
in  the  United  States.  Until  World 


War  II,  France  turned  out  many  fine 
varieties.  One  of  them,  “Louvois,” 
is  still  well  worth  having. 

How  does  a  new  variety  get  its 
name?  The  hybridizer  registers  his 
iris  and  the  name  of  his  choice  with 
the  American  Iris  Society. 

How  many  named  varieties  are 
there?  Thousands  of  tall  bearded 
have  been  named  and  registered. 
Hundreds  more  are  hopefully  put  for' 
ward  each  year.  But  only  a  small 
number  meet  favor  with  the  dealers 
and  go  on  the  market.  Once  on  the 
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market,  many  fail  to  impress  the 
judges  and  so  fail  to  win  an  “Honor¬ 
able  Mention”  (HM  in  your  cata¬ 
logue)  .  Even  fewer  each  year  are 
given  an  Award  of  Merit  (AM) . 
Only  one  iris  per  year  can  win  the 
Dykes  Medal  (DM). 

When  did  this  movement  to  im' 
prove  iris  begin ?  Very  recently,  as 
time  goes.  In  its  way,  the  progress 
of  the  iris  has  been  closely  parallel 
to  that  of  the  automobile,  both  in 
time  and  degree.  Minor  efforts  were 
being  made  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  oldest  variety  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  came  out  in  1925.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  most  American  gardens  are 
museums  for  iris  of  “Model-T"  vin¬ 
tage,  simply  because  most  gardeners 
hate  to  throw  plants  away.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  however,  vari¬ 
eties  more  than  15  years  old  are  not 
worth  growing,  even  in  mass  plant¬ 
ings  where  economy  is  important. 
Dozens  of  good  varieties  only  a  few 
years  old  are  now  in  the  dollar  class, 
and  iris  multiply  well. 

When  I  am  looking  at  an  iris  in 
bloom,  how  do  I  judge  whether  it  is 


really  worth  owning?  Probably  the 
color  of  the  blossom  is  the  first  thing 
people  notice.  If  you  like  the  color, 
consider  its  size  in  comparision  with 
other  varieties  of  the  same  general 
color.  Some  like  them  big;  some 
don’t.  Shape  of  the  blossom  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  three  top  petals,  known  as 
the  standards,  should  not  flop  open 
but  should  form  something  of  a  dome. 
The  three  lower  petals  may  droop 
or  flare  out  but  they  must  be  wide 
enough  not  to  look  pinched  and  not  j 
so  long  that  they  look  like  straps,  i 
No  two  varieties  have  exactly  the  (I 
same  shape.  Avoid  those  which  have 
discordant  or  overly  conspicuous  1 
streaks  at  the  top  of  the  falls,  an  area  a 
known  as  the  haft. 

Besides  color,  size,  shape,  and  free' 
dom  from  unpleasant  markings,  what  I 
else  shoidd  I  loo\  for  in  the  flower ? 
Some  otherwise  good  varieties  fade 
badly  in  the  hot  Colorado  sun,  after  I 
the  first  day.  Look  for  good  sub-  1 
stance;  avoid  those  which  are  tissue-  j 
paper  thin.  See  if  the  several  blos¬ 
soms  are  well  spaced  on  the  stalk  so 
they  do  not  crowd  each  other.  The 
widely  grown  “Blue  Rhythm"  is  an 
example  of  almost  perfect  placement 
of  blossoms.  Length  of  blooming  pe-  1 
riod  is  important  but  harder  to  check.  1 
Some  varieties  bloom  themselves  out 
in  a  week  or  ten  days;  others  put  on  I 
a  good  show  for  almost  a  month. 

i 

Are  there  other  considerations  be' 
sides  the  flower?  Yes.  Some  iris  have 
abundant  foliage  while  others  are 
skimpy.  Since  the  leaves  are  with  you  .  j 
all  summer  this  matter  of  foliage  may 
be  important  to  you.  Rate  of  increase 
is  certainly  important.  Some  varieties 
increase  slowly  and  other  multiply 
rapidly.  On  this  matter  there  is  little 
printed  material  available  but  your 
iris-growing  friends  can  help  you  a  j 
lot.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  j 
tenderness.  Modern  tall  bearded  iris  1 
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go  back  to  natives  from  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  these  ances' 
tors  came  from  cold  countries  and 
are  very  hardy  but  others  from  warm' 
ers  parts  of  the  world  are  tender.  Iris 
enthusiasts  check  the  percentage  of 
new  varieties  before  investing  in 
something  that  may  not  live  in  Colo' 
rado. 

If  my  iris  are  to  be  in  a  general 
border >  what  can  I  plant  with  them 
to  give  color  during  the  summer ?  Iris 
like  to  have  sunshine  get  at  the 
ground  above  their  roots  all  summer, 
and  they  resent  too  much  moisture. 
Therefore,  most  iris  growers  do  not 
mix  them  in  a  bed  with  summer  flow' 
ers.  It  can  be  done,  however,  if  you 
select  flowers  that  will  not  shade  the 
iris  too  much.  In  any  event,  do  not 
cut  back  the  iris  leaves  after  the 
blooming  season.  This  practice, 
though  common,  is  harmful. 

What  about  the  new  pin\  iris?  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  world’s  first  pink 
iris  bloomed  just  a  few  years  ago 
right  here  in  Colorado,  in  the  hybrid' 
izing  plots  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis  of 
Colorado  Springs.  The  seedling  was 
small  and  of  faint  color  but  Dr. 
Loomis  recognized  it  for  what  it  was 
to  become — the  founder  of  a  new 
race.  From  that  early  variety,  named 
“Seashell,”  combined  with  bigger 
whites,  yellows,  and  reddish  blends, 
have  come  many  remarkable  new 
clear  and  big  pinks.  Some  are  tender 
in  Colorado,  but  the  following  are 
among  those  that  have  proved  their 
worth  in  most  gardens  here:  “Spin' 
drift,’’  “Pink  Cameo,’’  and  “S.Q.  72,” 
all  of  which  are  now  plentiful  and 
therefore  in  the  dollar  class,  though 
still  worthy  garden  subjects.  Newer 
pinks  that  have  proven  to  be  success' 
ful  in  most  gardens  here  include  the 
beautifully  shaped  “Twilight  Sky’’  at 
two  dollars  and  “Pink  Formal’’  at  six 
dollars.  “Cherie”  at  five  dollars  is 


the  most  highly  honored  of  all  pinks 
and  probably  the  most  graceful,  but 
some — not  all — Colorado  gardeners 
find  it  lacking  in  hardiness.  “Cloud' 
cap”  is  the  biggest  pink  in  general 
commerce,  sells  this  year  for  ten  dob 
lars,  and  is  considered  hardy  by  the 
majority  of  Colorado  gardeners. 
“Mary  Randall”  at  twenty  dollars  is 
very  new,  quite  deep  in  color,  and 
so  sought  after  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find.  It  has  not  been  grown  here  long 
enough  for  its  performance  under 
Colorado  conditions  to  be  known. 
And  in  the  gardens  of  hybridizers, 
notably  Hall  and  Fay  of  Illinois  and 
Muhlstein  of  Utah,  there  are  seech 
lings  which  will  be  named  and  go  on 
the  market  in  a  year  or  two  and 
which  are  reported  to  put  all  present 
pinks  to  shame. 

Are  there  any  really  red  iris?  Those 
that  were  called  reds  ten  years  ago 
are  now  considered  purples.  With 
each  new  crop  of  seedlings,  iris  get 
redder,  but  true  spectrum  red  is  prob' 
ably  still  years  away.  “Red  Gleam,” 
“Display,”  and  “Red  Valor,”  all  in 
the  dollar  class,  are  about  the  reddest 
of  the  older  varieties  and  do  well 
here.  Newer  and  apparently  hardy 
here  are  “Technicolor”  at  seven  dob 
lars,  and  “Pacemaker”  at  six  dollars. 
“Defi  ance”  was  introduced  by 
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Thompkins  of  Iowa  last  year  at  thirty 
dollars  and  will  be  bloomed  in  this 
area  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

For  Colorado  conditions ,  what 
would  you  consider  the  best  single 
buy  in  each  color  class,  excluding  the 
expensive  ones?  There  are  just  too 
many  for  any  general  agreement,  but 
the  writer  will  put  himself  out  on  a 
limb  with  the  following  list:  Best 
pure  white  is  “Spanish  Peaks”  at  two 
dollars.  Best  white  with  yellow 
throat  is  “The  Capitol”  at  one  dollar. 
Best  white  with  faint  blue  tint  is 
“Snow  Flurry”  at  one  dollar.  Best 
white  peppered  blue  is  “Blue  Shim- 
mer”  at  one  dollar.  Best  white  and 
purple  bi-color  is  still  old  (1936) 
“Wabash”  now  down  to  fifty  cents. 
Best  light  blue  is  “Distance”  at  two 
dollars.  Best  medium  blue  is  “Blue 
Rhythm”  at  one  dollar.  Best  purple 
is  “Vatican  Purple”  at  one  dollar. 
Best  blue  and  violet  bi-color  is  “Lo¬ 
thario”  at  one  dollar.  Best  so-called 
“Black”  is  “Black  Forest”  at  one  dol¬ 
lar.  Best  mulberry  is  “Elmohr”  at 
one  dollar.  Best  orchid  is  “Dream- 
castle”  at  two  dollars.  Best  rose 
“Three  Oaks”  at  one  dollar.  Best 
reddish  brown  “Solid  Mahogany”  at 
one  dollar.  Best  red  “Display”  at  one 
dollar.  Best  red  and  yellow  bi-color 
“Gypsy”  at  seventy-five  cents.  Best 
copper  “Arab  Chief”  at  one  dollar. 
Best  cream  “Desert  Song”  at  one 
dollar.  Best  light  yellow  “Cloth  of 
Gold”  at  seventy-five  cents.  Best  deep 
yellow  “Ola  Kala”  at  one  dollar.  Best 
brown  “Casa  Morena”  at  one  dollar. 


Best  pink  “Twilight  Sky”  at  two  dol¬ 
lars^  To  repeat,  the  word  “best”  as 
used  above  means  best  in  the  low 
priced  group,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer. 

Would  it  be  sensible  for  me,  a  gen' 
eral  gardener,  to  join  the  Iris  Society? 
You  would  be  well  repaid  for  your 
dues.  The  national  organization  four 
times  each  year  will  send  you  its 
bulletin,  which  is  actually  a  thick 
magazine  packed  with  information 
you  should  have  on  everything  from 
growing  conditions  to  new  varieties. 
You  will  also  find  yourself  on  the 
mailing  list  of  a  score  of  iris  dealers 
whose  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy. 
Membership  in  the  American  Iris 
Society  will  automatically  make  you 
a  member  of  Region  20,  which  is  the 
Colorado  Iris  Society,  for  which 
there  are  no  dues.  Through  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Iris  Society  you  will  meet  iris 
lovers  in  your  locality,  see  their  fine 
collections,  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  exchanging  plants.  In 
effect  this  will  enable  you  to  get 
newer  and  finer  things  than  you  could 
probably  afford  otherwise. 

To  join,  send  four  dollars  for  your 
annual  dues  to:  The  Secretary,  Amer¬ 
ican  Iris  Society,  3902  Hillsboro  Rd., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Nashville  office  will  then  noti¬ 
fy  Colorado  of  your  membership. 
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IRIS  POPULARITY  POLL 

Conducted  in  1953  by  the  American  Iris  Society 
This  tabulation  must  be  considered  as  the  established  favorites,  and  not 
as  a  list  of  the  best  iris.  The  best  are  too  new  to  show  up  on  such  a  poll.  As 
a  buyers’  guide  this  list  has  value.  But  Colorado  gardeners  should  bear  in 
mind  that  any  nation-wide  tabulation  such  as  this  does  not  reflect  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  soil  that  might  hamper  some  varieties  in  one  region  or  another. 


Rank 

’53  Name  Votes 

1.  Ola  Kala  . 890 

2.  Blue  Rhythm  . 877 

3.  Lady  Mohr  . 830 

4.  Chivalry  . 827 

Sable  . ..827 

6.  Great  Lakes  . 816 

7.  Blue  Shimmer . 791 

8.  Elmohr  . 787 

9.  Helen  McGregor.. 756 

Snow  Flurry  . 756 

11.  Solid  Mahogany  ..7 17 

12.  New  Snow  . 715 

13.  Minnie  Colquitt  ..710 

14.  Master  Charles  ....698 

15.  Amandine  . 697 

Wabash  . 697 

17.  Argus  Pheasant.. ..692 

18.  Pink  Cameo  . 682 

Ranger  . 682 

20.  Mulberry  Rose  ....681 

21.  Cascade  Splen¬ 

dor  . 666 

22.  Pinnacle  . 657 

23.  Bryce  Canyon  ....653 

24.  Amigo  . 652 

25.  Cherie  . 647 

26.  Chantilly  . 641 

27.  Lady  Boscawen....626 

28.  Cloth  of  Gold . 600 

29.  Rocket  . 599 

30.  Pierre  Menard  ....589 

31.  Desert  Song  . 587 

32.  Dreamcastle  . 586 

33.  Azure  Skies  . 568 

Prairie  Sunset  ....568 


Rank 

’53  Name  Votes 

3  5.  Tiffanja  . 556 

36.  Casa  Morena  . 548 

37.  The  Red  Douglas. .545 

38.  Extravaganza  . 544 

39.  Grand  Canyon  ....543 

40.  Three  Oaks  . 541 

41.  Lynn  Langford. ...534 

42.  Sylvia  Murray  ....527 

43.  The  Admiral  . 512 

Vatican  Purple  ....512 

45.  Cloud  Castle  . 504 

46.  Berkeley  Gold  ....502 
Spanish  Peaks  ....502 

48.  China  Maid  . 498 

49.  Black  Forest  . 496 

50.  Firecracker  . 492 

Pink  Formal  . 492 

52.  Blue  Valley  . 488 

53.  Katherine  Fay  ....483 

54.  Distance  . 481 

Ormohr  . 481 

56.  Gudrun  . 468 

57.  Chamois  . 459 

Lothario  . 459 

59.  Missouri  . 455 

60.  Garden  Glory  ....453 

61.  Tiffany  . 449 

62.  Fair  Elaine  . 447 

63.  Golden  Fleece . 446 

64.  Gloriole  . 445 

65.  Truly  Yours  . 444 

66.  Winter  Carnival. .441 

67.  Pretty  Quadroon..438 


Rank 

’53  Name  Votes 

68.  Golden  Russet  ....43  5 
Gypsy  . 43  5 

70.  Los  Angeles  . 432 

71.  Arab  Chief  . 430 

72.  Russet  Wings  . 428 

73.  Treasure  Island. .. .42 1 

74.  Elsa  Sass  . 416 

75.  Tobacco  Road  ....411 

76.  Cahokia  . 410 

Violet  Symphony. .410 

78.  Spun  Gold  . 408 

79.  Moonlight  Ma¬ 

donna  . 404 

Sunset  Blaze  . 404 

81.  Mexico  . 403 

82.  Harriet  Thoreau  ..402 

83.  City  of  Lincoln. ...395 

84.  Zantha  . 392 

85.  Cordovan  . 389 

86.  Fantasy  . 386 

87.  Matterhorn  . 384 

88.  Louvois  . 383 

89.  Danube  Wave  ....376 

90.  Golden  Majesty....374 

91.  Sierra  Blue  . 37 1 

92.  Indiana  Night  ....367 

93.  Shining  Waters....365 

94.  Melody  Lane  . 362 

95.  Goldbeater  . 358 

96.  Golden  Treasure.. 349 

97.  Twilight  Sky  . 348 

98.  Vice  Regal  . 347 

99.  Ballet  Dancer  . 346 

Bandmaster  . 346 

Ming  Yellow  . 346 


WHAT  DO  WE  GET? 

From  “Natural  Food  and  Farming” 

“We  squander  health 
In  search  of  wealth.' 

We  scheme  and  toil  and  save; 

Then  squander  wealth 
In  search  of  health, 

And  all  we  get’s  a  grave. 

We  live  and  boast  of  what  we  own- 
We  die  and  only  get  a  stone.” 

Anon 


IF  YOU  ARRANGE 
FLOWERS 

Send  us  YOUR  NAME  for  a  FREE 
copy  of  our  informative 
News  Letter 

THE  NORTONS' 

House  and  Garden  Shop 

LAPORTE  COLORADO 


NATURE, 

MASTER  SCULPTOR 


OUT  on  the  desert,  south  of  Green 
River,  Utah,  one  day  last  spring 
we  stopped  to  eat  our  lunch  in  the 
scanty  shade  of  an  outcrop  of  soft 
sandstone.  Laying  all  around  were 
the  finished  and  partly  finished  re' 
mains  of  what  appeared  to  have  been 
a  school  of  sculpture.  There  were  no 
evidences,  however,  that  any  other 
than  the  forces  of  Nature  had  ever 
been  here  before. 

To  the  right  appears  a  very  good 
polar  bear,  to  the  left  a  camel  and 
sheep.  Below  to  the  right  is  an  In' 
dian  squaw  and  an  incomplete  torso. 
Below  to  the  left  is  a  duck  on  her 
nest. 

Beauty,  truly,  is  where  you  find  it. 
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MINIATURE  SHRUBS 

A  Colorado  Plant  Study 

This  story,  written  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Darwin  M.  Andrews,  is  here 
presented  for  the  pleasure  of  Green  Thumb  readers  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mary 
Andrews. 


IT  Rock  Gardening  is  to  share  its 
A  rightful  place  among  the  fine  arts, 
and  escape  the  fate  of  a  mere  fad, 
it  must  cherish  ideals  of  correct  de¬ 
sign.  The  rendering  of  balance,  pro¬ 
portion  and  the  other  harmonies,  ever 
more  exacting  in  the  little  garden 
than  in  the  large  one,  puts  a  prem¬ 
ium  upon  certain  features  that  some¬ 
times  are  lacking,  namely,  woody 
plants  which  will  not  too  soon  out¬ 
grow  limitations  of  size  and  space. 

The  little  shrub  is  needed  in  the 
rock  garden,  first,  to  render  contrast; 
detail  alone  is  irksome.  Second,  for 
variety;  the  substitution  of  shrub 
clumps  for  some  of  the  rock  masses 
will  relieve  heaviness  and  introduce 
variety.  Third,  and  not  least,  we 
should  use  these  little  shrubs  for  their 
own  intrinsic  charm  of  leaf,  twig  and 
flower,  and  for  their  quality  of  har¬ 
boring  dainty  shadows  so  essential  to 
pictorial  effect. 

An  application  of  relativity,  easily 


A  natural  rock  garden  in  Boulder. 


understood,  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Wilder 
in  the  form  of  an  axiom,  that  “Pro- 
portion  is  beauty.”  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  choice  of  shrubs,  the  use  of  rocks 
and  the  selection  of  all  other  plant 
material  as  well,  must  be  consistent 
with  the  scale  of  the  garden. 

We  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  j 
widen  the  spread  between  maximum 
and  minimum  sizes  in  the  little  gar¬ 
den.  Also,  I  should  like  to  see  a  gar¬ 
den  plan  using  alpine  plants  and  little 
shrubs,  almost  or  quite  without  any 
rocks.  I  am  sure  it  could  be  made 
very  attractive.  It  would  mean  a 
greater  dependence  upon  shrubs  in 
the  small  garden  than  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see.  It  might  admit  shrubs  l 
up  to  a  yard  in  height,  or  the  scale 
might  be  much  less.  Likewise,  the  ul-  j 
timate  spread  of  a  low-growing  shrub 
may  be  such  as  to  disqualify  it,  if  it 
ranges  unrestricted  through  the  soil 
or  over  its  surface.  Mass-effect  is  one 
of  the  garden  harmonies  that  must  be 
preserved  with  care.  Nothing  short  ! 
of  death  in  the  ranks  upsets  the  peace  j 
and  quiet  of  the  garden  community 
more  than  unregulated  aggression. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  | 
what  the  limiting  factors  are  that  de-  j 
cree  to  a  shrub,  “Thus  far  and  no  j 
farther.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  ; 
remains  that  such  limits  exist,  that 
they  are  fairly  constant,  and  that 
they  may  be  employed  to  perfect  the 
delineation  of  small-scale  design. 

Alpine  and  desert  influences  are  of 
one  accord,  in  that  they  restrain  plant 
growth.  Dwarfness  from  both  influ-  l 
ences  is  prevalent  in  the  Rocky  Moun-  j 
tain  region.  The  result  is  a  wealth  of  1 
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diminutive  shrubs  sufficient  for  a 
wide  range  of  utility.  Among  them 
is  no  lack  of  hardiness,  there  are  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  types,  shrubs 
for  dry  places  or  moist.  Privation  has 
branded  them  so  effectually  that  their 
miniature  proportions  are  permanent. 

Two  injunctions  are  necessary,  else 
the  generous  gardener  would  inad¬ 
vertently  destroy  these  frugal  crea¬ 
tures  of  adversity.  The  desert  plant 
will  prefer  its  accustomed  warmth 
and  sunshine,  and  a  dryness  of  soil 
maintained  by  drainage.  Flabbiness 
or  even  death  may  result  from  too 
rich  or  too  watery  a  diet.  The  alpine, 
too,  thrives  in  a  lean  soil  with 
thorough  drainage,  but  resents  heat 
and  continued  drought.  As  dwarf¬ 
ness  results  from  two  rather  contrary 
causes,  the  blending  of  desert  and  al¬ 
pine  types  in  garden  composition 
should  be  avoided.  Happily,  the  two 
sources  of  dwarf  shrubs  permits  a 
wide  range  of  use;  the  more  so,  be¬ 
cause  small  shrubs  from  intermediate 
stations  in  the  mountains  are  less 
exacting. 

I 

Possibly  the  smallest  American 
shrub  is  the  infinitesimal  willow  of 
the  bleakest,  wind-swept  mountain 
summits.  Tree  in  name,  but  hardly  a 
shrub  by  any  standard  of  size,  it  re¬ 
mains  true  to  form  when  established 
in  the  garden.  Its  most  favorable  lo¬ 
cation  is  the  moist,  but  not  wet,  mor¬ 
aine,  slightly  acid,  with  part  shade. 
A  little  attention  to  moisture  will  suf¬ 
fice  if  the  moraine  is  not  available. 
It  continues  then  to  produce  its  woody 
stems,  mainly  underground,  extend¬ 
ing  its  fairy  rings  of  growth  with 
surpassing  slowness.  Mats  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  root,  I  have  seen,  all  connected 
by  invisible  nerves,  requiring  several 
decades,  if  not  a  century  for  their 
development.  Aerial  tips,  covering 
the  entire  mat,  put  forth  two  or  three 
little  round  leaves  and  a  tiny  catkin. 


Such  is  the  glacial  willow  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Salix  saximontana. 

The  rock  willow,  Salix  petrophila, 
shares  habitat  with  the  glacial  willow, 
but  favors  the  scant  shelter  of  low 
rocks  rather  than  the  open  places. 
Its  garden  culture  is  exactly  the  same. 
It  does  not  form  mats,  but  low  tufts. 
Its  yellow  or  greenish  twigs  are  rather 
stout  with  fat  little  winter  buds,  each 
of  which  expands  into  several  small 
glossy  leaves,  and  here  and  there  a 
single  catkin.  Its  annual  growth  may 
be  only  a  half-inch,  certainly  no  more 
than  an  inch  or  two,  and  its  ultimate 
height  four  inches. 

The  next  willow  of  high  merit  in 
point  of  size,  excepting  a  number  of 
alpine  species  not  in  cultivation,  is 
Salix  brachycarpa,  which  I  have  called 
the  Rollins  willow,  because  the  form 
I  have  grown  for  many  years  came 
from  Rollins  Pass.  In  the  garden  it 
takes  several  years  to  produce  the 
height  and  spread  of  six  inches,  and 
one  foot  is  practically  its  maximum 
for  many  situations.  It  is  adaptable, 
growing  well  in  the  open  border,  but 
appreciative  of  moisture;  and  like  all 
the  other  alpine  willows,  an  acid  soil. 
Its  yellow  twigs  and  wealth  of  silvery 
foliage  are  elegant  enough  to  grace 
the  most  exclusive  setting. 

Among  willows  of  larger  size,  none 
is  finer  than  the  silvery  arctic  willow. 
Salix  glaucops.  A  delightful  form  of 
this  is  abundant  over  the  high  timber- 
line  stretches  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  where  it  forms  lovely 
thick  mats  or  cushions  of  silvery  gray- 
green.  At  lower  elevations  it  attains 
three  or  four  feet  but  grows  slowly, 
and  can  be  kept  within  any  reason¬ 
able  bounds  for  many  years. 

A  tiny  shrub  of  the  arctic  world 
and  common  both  to  the  Alps  and  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  Dryas 
octopetala.  Farrer  said  of  it,  “The 
sovereign  of  all  shrubs  for  the  rock 
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garden  with  its  hearty  flat  evergreen 
carpets  of  little  oakdike  leaves,  snowed 
over  in  June  with  immense  flowers 
*  *  *  The  plant  can  be  grown  in 
any  reasonable  soil,  and  in  any  sunny 
place,  requiring  nothing  but  to  be 
well  planted  and  then  left  alone  to 
get  larger  and  wider  forever.”  Its 
culture  is  not  as  easy  in  America  as 
Farrer  has  indicated  for  England. 
My  own  solution  is  the  light  shade  of 
a  latlvhouse  and  the  barely  moist  level 
of  a  moraine,  with  a  porous  sub' 
stratum  of  disintegrated  granite  mixed 
with  humus,  inviting  the  roots  to  its 
cool,  moist  depths. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  wintergreen, 
Gaultheria  humifusa,  requires  the 
same  garden  treatment.  It  is  a  wee 
shrub  extending  slowly  by  stolons, 
and  forms  a  close  emerald  carpet  of 
evergreen  leaves  interspersed  with 
beads  of  ruby. 

Flowering  at  the  time  and  place 
where  water  from  nearby  snowbanks 
percolates  beneath  the  surface,  the 
tiny  mountain  laurel,  Kalmia  Micro' 
phylla,  sways  its  silent  bells  of  tender 
rose  in  lonesome  places  of  the  high 
mountains.  Few  have  seen  it,  as  it 


is  not  widespread,  and  none  to  my 
knowledge  has  grown  it  for  more 
than  a  brief  period.  Falbdormant 
clumps  brought  in  and  placed  in  a 
bowl  of  water  by  a  window  will 
flower  for  Christmas,  and  may  even 
produce  a  new  set  of  leaves  and  flower 
buds  to  bloom  again  before  spring. 
Suggested  culture  would  be  a  wet 
and  very  acid  moraine. 

Below  the  alpine,  the  montanic  2;one 
contributes  a  few  shrubs  less  than  one 
foot  at  maturity.  The  bearffierry, 
known  locally  by  its  Indian  name, 
Kinnikinick,  is  distributed  along  the 
northern  United  States  border,  and  is 
abundant  throughout  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains.  Transferred  to  the 
rockery,  it  trails  quite  extensively  but 
rather  slowly  and  is  easily  restrained. 
The  festoons  of  evergreen  foliage  with 
red  berries  are  always  the  acme  of 
loveliness.  The  difficulty  of  establish' 
ing  plants  directly  from  the  wild  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  be' 
come  common  in  cultivation.  It  pre' 
fers  a  rather  welbdrained  gritdoam 
in  full  sun. 

Clematis,  of  the  group  Atragene, 
has  a  dainty  offering  of  trailing  habit. 


Kinnikinnick,  with  its  zvaxy,  pink  and  white  bloom 
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Atragene  tenuiloba,  with  large  cruci¬ 
form  blue  flowers,  the  leaves  twice- 
ternate,  for  shade  and  humus  soil,  is 
a  mere  trailer,  and  its  slender  vine 
pilots  the  great  pale  stars  into  unex¬ 
pected  places. 

Almost  unknown,  even  in  its  home¬ 
land,  is  the  sub-alpine  sage,  Artemisia 
arbuscula.  Belonging  to  a  genus  of 
many  types,  it  is  a  near  relative  to 
the  great  sagebrush,  the  saving  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  desert.  This  little  member 
of  the  family,  very  low-branched  and 
only  six  to  ten  inches  in  height,  is 
found  on  Ten-mile  Creek  above  Dil¬ 
lon,  on  the  road  to  Leadville.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  dependably  ever¬ 
green,  and  easily  established  in  a 
humus  soil  with  drainage.  The  green 
of  its  foliage  is  burnished  with  silver 
and  its  herbage  has  a  pungent  aroma 
which  is  rather  pleasant. 

In  open  mountain  woods,  in  a  rich 
humus  soil,  luxuriant  where  snow  lies 
all  winter,  grows  the  mountain  myr¬ 
tle,  Pachystima  My rsinites.  It  is  an 
evergreen  of  the  bitter-sweet  family, 
about  eight  to  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  the  sprays  of  small  dark  green 
leaves  make  an  undergrowth  and 
sometimes  a  carpet  of  exquisite  tex¬ 
ture.  A  plant  for  the  rather  careful 
grower,  it  is  benehtted  by  a  light 
mulch  of  boughs  or  excelsior  over 
winter. 

Oregon  grape  is  the  general  name 
given  to  several  species  of  Mahonia 
of  the  western  states.  Strong  resem¬ 
blances  of  leaf  and  flower  have  been 
the  source  of  much  confusion.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Professor  Cockerell  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  to  distinguish 
the  true  characters  which  separate  the 
Rocky  Mountain  shrub  jfrom  the 
taller  one  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  restore  to  the  former  its  original 
name,  Mahonia  repens.  Besides  the 
lower  growth  of  the  Colorado  plant, 
it  spreads  consistently  by  underground 


stolons,  to  which  feature  it  owes  the 
name  repens,  creeping. 

The  creeping  Oregon  grape  is  uni¬ 
formly  dwarf,  not  often  exceeding 
six  to  ten  inches,  and  thrives  on  sunny 
or  shaded  slopes  in  dry  ground.  Its 
period  of  activity  is  early  spring,  from 
the  blustery  days  of  March,  through 
April.  The  yellow  flower  clusters  are 
richly  fragrant  and  are  followed  in 
summer  by  dark  blue  berries  with  a 
whitish  bloom  suggesting  grape.  The 
leaves  by  this  time  are  mature,  of 
thick  texture,  usually  five-parted,  the 
leaflets  spiny-edged  like  holly.  They 
are  evergreen,  but  usually  become 
bronzed  by  the  sunshine  of  autumn 
and  winter  to  tones  of  purple  and 
red.  A  beautiful  sight  in  a  broad 
stretch  entirely  carpeted  with  its 
growth. 

As  an  individual  specimen  for  the 
rock  garden,  its  creeping  tendency 
forbids.  It  is  excellent  against  a  rock 
or  boulder  and  may  easily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  soil  pockets  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  Here  is  its  greatest  charm  for 
the  small  garden.  As  a  ground  cover 
for  sun  or  shade,  it  has  possibilities 
hardly  surpassed,  and  it  thrives  under 
any  reasonable  conditions. 

The  three  other  shrubs  which  re¬ 
tain  their  small  siz,e  indefinitely  belong 


Oregon  Grape,  Mahonia  repens,  in  bloom. 


to  the  foothills  and  mesas.  The  small' 
leaved  snowberry,  Symphoricarpos 
vaccinioides,  is  preeminently  the  best 
of  its  group  for  the  little  garden.  Not 
much  over  a  foot  in  length,  its  slem 
der  branches  arch  gracefully,  and  in 
summer  are  strung  with  pearly  ber' 
ries.  The  rare  little  dwarf  indigo, 
Amorpha  nana,  is  a  miniature  shrub 
of  the  northern  mesas.  Less  than  a 
foot  in  dry  soil,  it  is  freely  branched, 
with  terminal  spikes  of  garnet,  and 
has  aromatic  foliage  of  minute  leaf' 
lets.  In  southern  Colorado  is  the 
western  lead'plant  which  differs  from 
the  eastern  lead  plant,  Amorpha  can' 
escens,  in  smaller  size,  greener  foliage 
and  the  color  of  its  showy  flower 
spikes  which  are  deep  bluewiolet.  Not 
commercially  grown,  and  possibly  a 
new  species.  To  these  might  be  added 
also,  Ceanothus  Fendleri,  the  small' 
est  of  three  native  species.  The  white 
sprays  of  minute  flowers  are  of  filmy 
lightness  and  fragrant.  It  grows  on 
dry,  rocky  slopes  in  full  sun. 

Characteristic  of  arid  regions  are 
several  suffrutocose  plants,  not  en' 
tirely  woody,  but  the  perennial  top 
leafing  from  year  to  year.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  of  these  is  the 
half 'shrubby  evening  primrose,  Oeno' 
thera  serrulata,  of  the  mesas.  It  is 
low'branched  from  a  single  stem  and 


The  native  Lozv  Ninebark  (Physocarpus 
nionogymts)  in  bloom. 


makes  dainty  clumps  of  less  than  one 
foot.  The  onednch  flowers  are  yellow, 
crumpled  in  the  bud,  and  never  quite 
lose  their  crinkled  texture;  an  alb 
summer  bloomer  for  a  dry,  sunny  cor' 
ner  of  the  rockery. 

The  shinnery  or  shiivoak,  Quercus 
Havardii,  so  called  because  of  its  knee' 
height,  is  perhaps  the  smallest  Amerb 
can  oak.  It  is  not  found  in  Colorado, 
but  in  nearby  sandhills  of  Oklahoma. 
It  is  hardy  to  about  ten  degrees  be' 
low  zero,  and  suffers  only  partial  top' 
killing  when  colder.  As  might  be  ex' 
pected  from  its  habitat,  it  requires 
good  drainage;  a  sunny  slope  or  the 
edge  of  a  terrace  is  ideal.  It  commonly 
grows  two  feet  tall,  the  foliage  is 
bluish  or  glaucus,  and  has  pleasing 
autumn  tints.  The  large  sweet  acorns 
were  formerly  used  for  food  by  the 
Indians. 

Of  many  native  roses,  several  low' 
growing  ones  are  weedy  in  habit.  A 
very  charming  exception  is  the  Black 
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Canon  rose,  Rosa  melina,  a  neat  bush 
of  surpassing  hardiness.  The  large 
single  blossoms  are  dark  rose,  delight¬ 
fully  scented,  the  hips  bright  red,  and 
the  foliage  aromatic.  The  growth  is 
upright,  two  feet  tall,  from  a  compact 
crown. 

Several  shrubs  which  in  time  would 
attain  three  feet,  are  of  sufficiently 
slow  growth  to  permit  their  use  in  the 
rock  garden.  Four  are  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  sub-alpine  birch,  Betula 
glandulosa,  makes  neat  round  clumps 
and  grows  in  moist  ground;  it  makes 
a  satisfactory  growth  in  dry  soil,  re¬ 
taining  its  miniature  effect  for  a 
longer  period.  The  mountain-spray, 
Holodiscus  microphyllus,  allied  to 
spirea,  is  a  narrowly  upright  shrub 
with  aromatic  foliage,  and  gives  a  de¬ 
lightful  bit  of  accent  to  the  larger 
rock  garden.  The  ample  terminal 
sprays,  at  first  creamy  white,  tinge 
with  pink  and  age  to  light  brown. 
Favors  sun,  a  light  soil  and  good 
drainage.  The  small-leaved  mock- 
orange  is  like  Holodiscus  in  its  re¬ 
quirements.  Long  known  in  Europe, 
it  is  an  ancestor  of  some  of  the  Le- 
moine  hybrids,  to  which  it  has  im¬ 
parted  its  graceful  habit  and  rich 
fruity  fragrance.  Although  divided 


Bush  Cinquefoil  in  blootn. 


into  several  species,  the  original  name, 
Philadelphia  microphyllus,  seems  suf¬ 
ficient.  The  name,  mockorange  has 
been  applied  also  to  Jamesia  Ameri' 
cana,  a  shrub  of  similar  requirements 
except  that  it  is  benefited  by  light 
shade.  Flowers  the  size  and  form  of 
orange  blossoms  and  fragrant;  leaves 
thick  and  somewhat  velvety. 

Yuccas  and  cacti  have  some  of  the 
qualities  of  shrubs,  but  belong  to  the 
desert,  and  together  with  desert  shrubs 
of  small  size  not  mentioned  by  name, 
will  find  appropriate  surroundings  in 
a  specially  planned  desert  garden. 


.4  blooming  stem  of  Jamesia. 
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PIONEERING 

From  original  notes  made  by  D.  M.  Andrews  several  years  before  he  died.  We 
print  them  here  with  no  editing  for  the  valuable  information  that  they  contain.  We 
appreciate  very  much  the  permission  of  Mary  Andrews  to  publish  these  notes  in  the 
Green  Thumb.  Ed. 


T)ACK  of  everything  is  a  begin- 
ning.  The  dream  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  reality  of  today  and  the 
tradition  of  tomorrow. 

The  Pioneer  has  few  traditions.  He 
may  be  a  maker  of  history,  but  that 
concerns  him  little  enough.  If  he  has 
vision  his  townsite  may  eventually 
have  a  railroad.  Hardship  is  supposed 
to  have  an  affinity  for  pioneers,  but 
being  born  and  not  made,  they  are 
apt  to  accept  their  lot  philosophically, 
very  much  as  other  people  do. 

An  interview  is  the  accepted  go- 
between  when  the  need  arises  for  re¬ 
lating  personal  experience.  I  hesitate 
to  go  on  with  this  discussion,  fearing 
it  may  sound  like  a  masked  confession. 
It  used  to  be  my  preference,  during 
my  tenderfoot  days  as  a  plant  col¬ 
lector,  to  pose  as  a  prospector  with  a 
pick,  rather  than  be  mistaken  for  a 
“nut"  recently  escaped  from  the  asy¬ 
lum.  My  move  to  Colorado  was  in 
the  early  nineties.  A  fortunate  col¬ 
lege  romance  resulted  in  my  marriage 
some  weeks  later.  Our  inventory  as 
a  going  concern  consisted  mainly  of 
hopes  and  ambitions,  a  small  property 
with  a  large  mortgage,  and  not  much 
besides;  only  that  I  had  the  best  girl 
in  the  world,  and  though  deeply  in 
love  at  the  time  I  have  had  no  reason 
since  to  reverse  my  judgment. 

I  should  go  back  of  this  to  mention 
my  birth  in  an  obscure  section  of 
Southern  Illinois  then  locally  known 
as  “Egypt.”  But  more  particularly 
to  mention  the  first  episode  which 
seemed  to  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  what  has  followed. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the 
time  was  February  or  March  follow¬ 
ing  my  fifth  birthday.  My  mother 


was  director  of  my  first  expedition 
for  plant  exploration.  We  set  out  to 
the  woods  adjoining  our  farm  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  basket  and  an  old  axe, 
for  the  ground  was  frozen.  My 
mother  had  located  Bloodroots  the 
previous  spring  and  to  reach  them 
she  easily  walked  the  log  across  the 
stream,  but  I  suppose  the  water  looked 
cold  and  fearsome  to  me,  so  I  sat 
down  astride  the  log  and  propelled 
myself  with  my  hands  till  I  could 
drop  off  on  the  other  side.  After 
chopping  at  several  places,  blood- 
roots  were  found  and  we  returned, 
crossing  the  log  as  before.  The  blood- 
roots  were  planted  in  a  window  box, 
and  very  soon  the  pink  sprouts  showed 
life  and  flower  buds  stretched  up  each 
from  a  still  clasping  leaf.  They  un¬ 
folded  their  white  petals  with  the 
morning  sun  and  went  to  sleep  again 
each  night. 

Being  a  natural  interrogation  mark, 
I  was  soon  learning  to  call  all  the 
flowers  in  our  woods  by  name.  How 
my  mother  was  able  to  review  her  bot¬ 
any,  care  for  a  family  of  five,  give 
three  youngsters  their  first  years  of 
schooling  at  home,  and  finally  to  fin¬ 
ish  fourscore  years  and  a  few  more 
without  parting  from  her  youthful 
enthusiasm  is  past  my  understanding. 
I  am  sure  that  both  my  father  and 
mother  held  certain  misgivings  at 
times,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  be¬ 
cause  my  early  training  had  not  been 
more  conventional.  I  confess  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  proving  to  them  after  some 
misgivings  on  my  own  account  that 
such  fears  were  groundless. 

Colorado  in  the  early  nineties  was 
a  procession.  The  tenderfoot  was  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  evidence.  Five  or  ten 
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years  residence  made  one  an  old' 
timer.  In  so  short  a  period,  if  sue' 
cessful,  one  might  pretty  well  have 
made  his  “stake”  and  he  planning  to 
go  hack  to  “the  states'”.  Those  who 
could  not  go  hack  stayed. 

The  foundations  of  Cripple  Creek 
were  laid  about  that  time.  The  fabm 
lous  output  in  gold  from  the  Inde' 
pendence  and  other  mines  focused  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  Colorado.  But 
the  wealth  which  the  mines  brought 
into  Colorado  was  far  greater  than 
their  output.  Those  worked'Out  mines 
are  still  paying  (indirect)  dividends. 

The  prospector  in  those  days  was 
of  all  men  the  least  conspicuous,  be' 
cause  you  expected  to  find  him  where' 
ever  you  went  and  you  were  seldom 
disappointed.  When  asked  if  I  was 
prospecting  it  was  easier  to  answer 
the  affirmative  than  to  go  into  explan' 
ations.  And  indeed  I  was.  The  live' 
lihood  of  a  plant  collector  was  just 
that  precarious.  Fortunately  I  had 
sufficient  skill  in  other  directions  to 
be  able  to  duplicate  the  answer  of  an 
old  Cornishman  engaged  with  pick 
and  shovel  on  a  mountain  road,  that 
he  was  working  for  a  little  “grub' 
stake”  so  he  could  go  prospecting  next 
summer. 

A  crooked  lane  took  a  turn  for  the 
better  one  memorable  day  when  I  was 
caled  into  consultation  by  a  wealthy 
resident,  also  the  founder  of  Colorado 
Springs,  General  Wm.  J.  Palmer.  I 
was  not  used  to  consultations  nor  to 
tthe  luxury  of  his  gracious  entertain' 
ment.  His  problem  was  to  restore 
some  of  the  original  wildness  and 
charm  of  Glen  Eyrie,  his  palatial 
country  place,  joining  the  Gardemof' 
the  Gods  on  the  north.  The  liberal 
Commission  which  resulted  was  the 
first  substantial  encouragement  I  had 
had.  The  inspiration  of  his  great  per' 
sonality  was  of  inestimable  worth  just 
then  and  has  been  ever  since. 


Other  things  happened.  Commer' 
cial  connections  with  a  number  of 
horticultural  concerns  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  reflected  the  eager' 
ness  of  Europeans  to  make  use  of  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  rock  gardening  before  America 
had  taken  much  interest  either  in  rock 
gardening  or  in  their  own  native  flora. 
A  number  of  Colorado  flowers  subse' 
quently  came  back  to  America  as 
novelties  after  receiving  an  award 
from  some  European  Horticultural 
Society. 

Relative  to  the  social  development 
of  Colorado  came  the  erection  of  finer 
homes  and  the  shifting  of  residential 
areas.  Well  kept  lawns,  shrub  and 
flower  borders  became  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Colorado  had 
ceased  to  be  a  procession  and  became 
a  commonwealth. 

To  meet  an  obvious  demand,  plant 
collecting  as  a  principal  enterprise 
gave  way  and  a  nursery  of  ornameiv 
tal  planting  stock  took  its  place.  This 
is  hardly  the  whole  truth  because  ah 
ready  a  number  of  native  shrubs  and 
flowers  were  being  propagated  and 
cultivated  under  nursery  conditions. 
My  interest  in  them  and  my  assur' 
ance  that  they  would  sometime  enter 
into  their  own  has  never  grown  dim. 
Almost  immediately  the  cultivated  na' 
tives  became  useful  and  often  invalu' 
able  for  local  planting. 

About  this  time  it  was  my  pleasure 
and  fortune  to  meet  the  late  Professor 
Chas.  S.  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Ar' 
boretum.  I  had  already  supplied  the 
Arboretum  with  various  western 
shrubs.  I  accepted  his  suggestion  that 
as  a  vacation  undertaking  I  collect 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  Arboretum 
in  various  parts  of  the  West  when' 
ever  I  could  spare  the  time.  Under 
this  arrangement  I  visited  southern 
and  western  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  mak' 
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ing  various  expeditions  by  train  and 
automobile  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  These  were  strenuous  vaca- 
tions,  but  the  opportunity  to  explore 
as  a  pastime  was  secondary  only,  it 
opened  the  door  to  precious  material 
which  I  was  able  to  establish  for  trial 
in  the  nursery. 

With  the  advent  of  improved  high' 
ways  and  efficient  motor  transporta¬ 
tion  my  field  of  investigation  was  ex¬ 
tended.  Wherever  rubber-tired  wheels 
could  fight  their  way  I  went.  At  one 
time  coming  unexpectedly  upon  a 
moonshiner  cooking  his  product  in  a 
dugout  back  of  his  mountain  cabin  I 
made  haste  to  explain  that  my  only 
anxiety  was  to  reach  a  point  further 
on  before  nightfall.  He  grudingly  re¬ 
plied,  “Well,  I  don’t  see  how  you  got 
this  far,  I  didn’t  suppose  an  automo¬ 
bile  could  do  it,  but  I  don’t  think  you 
will  find  any  worse  going  than  you 
have  been  over.  Just  go  across  the 
field  there  and  down  the  hill  and  you 
will  find  the  road.”  Sure  enough,  I 


did  not  find  the  road  till  I  got  down 
the  hill. 

When  rock  gardening  came  to 
America  it  was  no  half-way  matter. 
The  late  Mons.  Henry  Correvon  came 
over  and  told  with  beautiful  pictures 
how  it  was  done  in  Switzerland.  The 
late  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Durand  have  given  us  a  wealth 
of  personal  experience  based  upon 
American  conditions.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Gleason  in  agreement  with  Mrs. 
Wilder  and  Mr.  Durand  has  strongly 
advocated  native  mountain  flowers 
for  American  rock  gardens.  Mr. 
Stephen  H.  has  cultivated  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Botanical  Garden  most  of  the 
western  flowers  that  have  been  avail- 
able.  Many  others  have  talked,  writ¬ 
ten  about  and  put  into  practice  the 
best  modern  principles.  No  discussion 
of  this  sort  should  fail  to  mention  Dr. 
Edgar  T.  Wherry  whose  work  with 
soils  has  made  possible  a  technique  in 
rock  gardening  never  before  at¬ 
tempted. 


A  REPLY  TO  QUERCUS 


Dear  Mr.  Quercus  (Queer-Cuss) , 
ELCOME  home.  I  can  imagine 
how  nice  it  is  to  be  back  in 
Denver  after  your  sojourn  into  the 
country  of  Kew  where  you  viewed 
a  yew  for  nearly  eight  years.  Ap¬ 
parently  your  view  of  a  yew  for  so 
long  a  time  has  taken  its  toll  and  left 
you  a  crazy  mixed-up  kid,  entirely 
oblivious  to  what  has  transpired  with 
nurserymen  (N)  and  landscape  archi¬ 
tects  (LA). 

I  am  a  N  and  not  reticent  to  sign 
my  true  name.  Now  that  the  Green 
Thumb  is  being  used  to  air  our  opin¬ 
ions  and  advice  to  green-thumbers, 
gardeners,  and  other  interested  par¬ 
ties  a-la  Jane  Sterling  and  Molly  May- 
field  style,  let  me  give  you  the  story 
of  the  N. 


In  the  open  letter  from  Mr.  An-  j 
drew  S.  de  Huddleman  (LA)  to  Mr.  j 
Ken  Fergumore(N)  which  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Quercus (C?)  (I  use  ; 
the  letter  C  for  critic  followed  by  I 
the  question  mark  which  means  that  \ 
I  use  it  advisedly),  I  found  that  some  | 
of  the  points  presented  were  very,  1 
very  good  and  how  well  we  know  fl 
that  some  of  the  plant  materials  1 
listed  are  good  and  perfectly  hardy 
here.  One  question  C(?)  :  If  the  N  'I 
handled  said  material  that  is  little 
known  to  general  buying  public, 
would  the  LA  guarantee  a  market  for 
it?  Also  C(?)  if  some  of  the  border¬ 
line  plant  materials  could  be  stocked  I 
by  the  N,  would  the  LA  make  good  J 
its  guarantee  when  it  dies  as  a  result 
of  improper  planting  and  care  by  the  1 
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not-so-green  thumb  buying  public. 
Any  N  will  verify  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  hardy  nursery  stock  (re¬ 
ferred  to  by  you  as  pfitz,ers  and  cute 
little  spruces)  sometime  reach  alarm¬ 
ing  numbers  on  their  replacement 
lists. 

Also  Mr.  C(?),  do  you  know  that 
during  your  eight  years  of  viewing 
a  yew,  Denver  has  been  taken  and 
taken  good  by  fraudulent  and  near- 
fraudulent  nursery  outlets  who  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  your  yew  country,  and  of¬ 
fer  everything  from  blue  roses  to  night 
blooming  jasmine?  They  have  taken 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
mostly  from  the  new  home-owners, 
in  the  entire  Colorado  area.  If  you 
want  to  buy  new  and  different  var¬ 
ieties  of  plant  materials  C(?),  simply 
contact  some  of  the  mail  order  out¬ 
fits  that  are  covering  the  area  and 
consult  the  beautiful  catalogs  (in 
color,  yet)  which  they  will  show  you. 
Maybe  the  LA’s  would  be  interested 
in  this  lead.  The  stuff  is  certainly 
different.  It  would  be  funny  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  “suckers”  in  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  folks  living  in  the  new  hous¬ 
ing  areas  with  G.I.  and  F.H.A.  loans 
up  to  their  ears.  Not  very  pretty  is 

it  C(?)? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  N  who  be¬ 
longs  to  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  and  Colorado  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association  has  a  code  of  ethics 
to  live  up  to  in  handling  nursery  stock 
that  he  knows  to  be  hardy  if  planted 
by  unskilled  hands.  The  N’s  biggest 
business  is  done  with  these  people. 
The  LA  can  always  feel  free  to  notify 
the  N  of  any  stock  he  will  need  if 
it  is  not  in  general  use  in  the  nurser¬ 
ies.  It  can  always  be  ordered  if  it  is 
on  the  American  market. 

Even  if  the  sole  ambition  of  the  LA 
is  to  create  beauty,  hang  the  profit 
(ha!  ha!)  and  the  N  is  doing  noth¬ 


ing  but  going  after  the  dollar  (we 
wish) ,  I  am  sure  that  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  can  be  reached  between  the 
LA  and  N,  even  without  the  medium 
of  critics  (I  still  use  the  term  loosely) 
like  you,  Mr.  Quercus. 

Maybe  there  is  a  need  of  a  nurs¬ 
ery  in  Denver  that  handles  exclusively 
the  little '  known  or  rare  varieties  of 
nursery  stock.  Maybe  it  would  be  a 
good  project  for  you  to  start  Mr. 
Quercus,  (C?) .  I  wouldn’t  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  myself,  however,  because 
I  got  the  habit  of  eating  at  a  very 
tender  age,  and  doubt  very  much  if 
I  could  give  it  up. 

Ken  Wilmore(N) 


Quercus  Speaks  Again 

George  W.  Kelly,  Esq. 

1355  Bannock  Street 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Mr.  Kelly: 

The  landscape  architects  that  were 
taken  apart  by  the  nurserymen  ob¬ 
viously  are  a  timid,  jelly-backed 
group,  who  didn’t  even  fight  back 
when  they  were  in  the  right.  I  was 
sorry  I  came  to  their  defense  after 
reading  their  feckless  floundering  in 
the  last  Green  Thumb.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  nurserymen’s  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  could  not  have  tied  into  my  old 
opponent,  John  Stockbridge.  There 
was  a  man  of  spirit  even  if  of  limited 
knowledge  and  mundane  interests. 
You  will  remember  that  he  thought 
that  Vermiculite  was  an  insect  pow¬ 
der  and  that  the  Diet  of  Worms  was 
a  new  food  for  lovebirds.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  did  make  good  compost  and 
I  miss  his  pungent  patter — and  self. 

Quercus 

The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 
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SUMMER 

Compiled  by  James  B.  Stewart 
Drawings  by  Pauline  Roberts  Steele 


ANCIENT  ADVICE 

Steep  thyself  in  a  bowl  of  sum¬ 
mertime.  Virgil  (70-19  B.C.) 

SING  CUCCU! 

Summer  is  icumen  in, 

Lhude  sing  cuccu! 

Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  med, 

And  springth  the  wude  no— 

Sing  cuccu! 

— Attr.  to  John  of  Dunstable 


GO  DOWN  TO  KEW 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time 
In  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time; 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time 
(it  isn’t  far  from  London) . 

And  you  shall  wander  hand  in  hand 
with  love  in  summer’s  wonderland; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time 
(it  isn’t  far  from  London) . 

Alfred  Noyes — The  Barrel  Organ 

BED  IN  SUMMER 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 

In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

QUEEN  OF  SECRECY 

Blue!  Gentle  cousin  of  the  forest- 
green, 

Married  to  green  in  all  the  sweetest 
flowers, — 

Forget-me-not,— -the  blue  bell 
and,  that  Queen 
Of  Secrecy,  the  violet. 

John  Keats — Sonnet 


HER  DIARY 

“A  milkweed,  and  a  buttercup,  and 
•cowslip,” 

said  sweet  Mary, 

“Are  growing  in  my  garden-plot,  and 
this  I  call  my  diary.” 

Peter  Newell 

SUMMER’S  CHILDREN 

Pale  in  her  fading  bowers  the  Sum¬ 
mer  stands, 

Like  a  new  Niobe  with  clasped  hands, 
Silent  above  the  flowers,  her  children 
lost, 

Slain  by  the  arows  of  the  early  frost. 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard — Ode 

REMEMBER  THIS  ONE? 

In  the  good  old  summer  time, 

In  the  good  old  summer  time, 
Strolling  thro’  the  shady  lanes 
With  your  baby  mine, 

You  hold  her  hand 
And  she  holds  yours, 

And  that’s  a  very  good  sign — 

That  she’s  your  toot-say  woot-sey 
In  the  good  old  summer  time. 

Words  by  Ren  Shields,  music  by 
George  Evans — 1902. 


COOL  AS  A  CUCUMBER? 


He  had  been  eight  years  upon  a 
project  for  extracting  sunbeams  out 
of  cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put 
in  phials  hermetically  sealed,  and  let 
out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw,  inclement 
summers. 


FORGET  THEM?  NEVER! 

You  cannot  forget  if  you  would 
those  golden  kisses  all  over  the  cheeks 
of  the  meadow,  queerly  called  dande¬ 
lions. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  - —  A  Dis¬ 
course  of  flowers. 

] 

DAISIES  IN  OUR  TOUN 

Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  mede, 

I  Than  love  I  most  these  floures  white 
and  rede, 

Soch  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our 
toun. 

Chaucer  (1340-1400) 


Swift — Gulliver’s  Travels. 
(Voyage  to  Laputa) 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 

Wild  Flowers  of  America — Crown 
Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York  $10.00 
By  Rickett'Walcott'Platt  as  orig' 
inally  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

After  having  lived  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  for  a  great  many 
years  and  having  noticed  how  differ' 
ent  our  wildflowers  are  from  the 
“general  run,” — one  does  not  get  too 
excited  about  a  new  book  on  North 
American  Wildflowers.  “Just  an' 
other  collection  of  indifferent  pictures, 
fitting  New  England,  or  even  Illinois, 
but  having  little  in  common  with  our 
native  flora”.  That  is  apt  to  be  our 
opinion,  either  expressed  or  withheld. 

But  this  ten'dollar  volume  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  You  are  buying  an  art 
gallery  of  exquisite  paintings,  four 
hundred  of  them.  Each  one  is  worth 
framing.  There  is  a  good  reason  for 
this. 

The  original  paintings  were  done 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Vaux  Walcott,  wife 
of  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  she  did  them  directly  fronr 
nature,  often  under  difficult  condi' 
tions.  The  first  copies  were  made 
from  copper  engravings,  each  sketch 
being  printed  individually  in  four 
.colors.  Even  the  paper  was  treated 
so  as  to  look  like  the  original  water' 
color  sketch.  The  Smithsonian  Instb 
tion  published  five  hundred  sets  of 
these  400  sketches  in  deluxe  portfolios 
to  sell  at  Five  Hundred  Dollars  each. 
Another  two  thousand  sets  were  put 
up  in  smaller'size  portfolios  at  One 
Hundred  Dollars  each.  By  that  time 
$750,000- — had  been  spent  on  the  job! 

With  the  modern  miracle  of  repro' 
duction  we  are  now  able  to  enjoy 
these  masterpieces  at  a  cost  of  ten  dob 
lars.  Short  descriptions  of  each  flower 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  book,  ar' 


ranged  according  to  plant  families. 

The  nice  part  is  that  one  third  of 
the  pictures  (by  actual  count  of  the 
first  two  hundred  pictures)  do  illus' 
trate  natives  of  our  region  or,  at  least, 
are  so  much  like  them  that  recognition 
is  easy.  You  see,  our  unusal  plants 
have  a  fascination  for  people  all  over 
the  United  States,  so  were  sought  out 
by  the  artist. 

So,  all  in  all,  by  buying  this  Wild 
Flowers  of  America,  you  acquire  a 
beautiful  book  for  your  library  table, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
reference  books  on  our  native  flora. 
(But  if  you  don’t  have  Roberts’ 
COLORADO  WILD  FLOWERS, 
also  in  color,  be  sure  to  buy  that  at 
the  same  time) . 


“ Makers  of  Beautiful  Gardens” 

Roy  E.  Woodman  and  Bros. 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Denver,  Colo.  SPruce  7-5509 


AIDS  TO  YOUR 
GREEN  THUMB 

®  Manco  Crabgrass 
Control 

•  Manco  Malathion 

•  Manco  Kill-Weed 
o  Manco  Bug  Spray 

•  Manco  Bug  Gun 

and  Many  Others 

MANCO 

SOLD  AT  LEADING 
RETAIL  OUTLETS 
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Does  this  picture  appeal  to  you  as  a  hunter  or  a  Nature  Lover ?  Do  you  want  to  kill 
or  protect?  Photo  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Powell,  Submitted  by  James  Stewart. 


DHTHOnY  0  K 

2049  S.  WASHINGTON 


PHONE  SPruce  7-4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


e e s e n  &  sons 

Scaping  an  J  Co  nlracti 
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Rock  Gardens 


Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens*  We  Specialize  in  Perennials 


' 
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F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1 6th  Street 

Visit  our  Expanded  Pet  Department 
Exotic  Birds  and  Tropical  Fish 
Full  Line  of  Pet  Supplies 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

MRS.  L.  B.  SHELBY,  Consultant 
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POTTED  EVERGREENS, 

Guaranteed  Nursery  Stock 

Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Insecticides, 
Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming, 
New  Lawns — Free  Estimates 
Pottery  and  Gifts 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1  534  S.  Broadway 

SP  7-2350  SP  7-7768 


Come  a 
Get  It! 

Barbecue 
uipment  <(, 


OPEN 

Saturdays 


Portable  Picnic  Stove _ _  $4.98 

Handy  Burger  Bucket .  .  $5.95 

Cook'n  Kettle,  Jr.  Dutch 

Oven  Type  . $19.50 

Barbecue  Stove  . $9.95 


Chuckwagon  Broilers  $29.95  to  $199.95 
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THE  DUST  BOWL 

By  H.  N.  Wheeler 

Periodic  droughts  have  plagued  the 
plains  states  as  many  years  back  as 
the  oldest  inhabitants  can  recall. 
When  the  buffalo  and  gramma 
grasses,  and  shrubs  here  and  there 
covered  the  ground,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  drought  or  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  the  soil  did  not  blow  away. 
Forage  was  damaged  by  overgrazing, 
and  by  prairie  fires  but  the  grass  roots 
held  the  soil  firm. 

It  was  discovered  that  wheat  could 
be  grown,  some  years,  on  these  semi- 
arid  lands.  The  government  bought, 
and  is  still  buying,  surplus  grain  at 
twice  what  it  costs  to  produce.  This 
is  an  incentive  to  plow  up  more  and 
more  sod  regardless  of  whether  the 
land  is  light  or  heavy.  Soil  Conseu 
vation  methods  have  helped  to  lessen 
the  blowing  of  the  lighter  earth  in 
ordinary  years  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  very  dry  periods. 

Proper  handling  of  the  land  is  not 
just  a  local  matter,  confined  to  south' 
eastern  Colorado  and  adjoining  areas. 
The  dust  bowl  of  the  thirties  was 
96,000,000  acres;  population  of  the 
states  concerned  lost  thousands  of 
citizens  who  moved  to  other  states. 
Farm  lands  by  the  millions  of  acres 
became  the  property  of  the  mortgage 
holders.  But  these  losses  are  not  the 
real  tragedy. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  for 
with  repeated  drought  and  wrong 
handling  of  the  land,  the  dust  bowl 
will  spread  farther  north,  south  and 
east  until  it  becomes  a  desert  larger 
than  the  Sahara  Desert,  which  too 
was  largely  man  made.  The  dust  in 
the  thirties  drought  was  blown  as  far 
as  Washington,  D.  C.  and  300  miles 
out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  bil¬ 
lion  and  one  half  tons  of  soil  have 
already  landed  on  the  farms  of  Iowa 
from  this  dust  period.  It  can  be 


readily  seen  that  the  effects  of  this 
mishandling  of  land  are  far  reaching 
and  most  harmful. 

Remedial  action  must  be  taken  at 
once,  not  five  or  ten  years  hence,  if 
a  national  calamity  is  to  be  avoided. 
Every  forty  acres  must  be  carefully 
studied,  and  land  too  light  to  stand 
plowing  must  be  put  back  into  grass 
and  NEVER  cultivated  again.  If 
private  owners  will  not  take  necessary 
action  then  the  U.  S.  Government  or 
the  states  must.  When  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  nation  is  at  stake  wrong 
practices  in  use  of  land  cannot  be 
tolerated  no  matter  who  holds  the 
title. 


Afraid  to  Plant  Now? 

See  our  POTTED  Evergreens 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines 
Perennials 

Associated  Nursery 

6825  East  26th  Ave.  at  Newport 
EAst  2-3498 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 


Welcome  to 

Denver’s  Largest  Selection  Potted  Roses 
in  Bloom  and  Ready  to  Plant 
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LAMEDA  NURSERY,  Inc. 


Denver’s  Garden  Center 


2645  W.  Alameda 


WEst  5-3528 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  EVERGREENS! 

Have  Them  Sprayed  and  Cared  for,  for  the  Season 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 


VER-MIK 

THE  GOLDEN  EARTH 

The  Marvelous  MOISTURE  MEDIUM,  SOIL  CONDITIONER  and 
POTTING  MATERIAL  containing  ORGANIC  PLANT  FOOD. 
IDEAL  FOR:  Flower  Beds,  Rose  Bushes,  Outdoor  Planters 

and  All  House  Plants. 

Water  Only  Every  7  to  10  Days— Sprout  Seeds  Faster— 
Automatically  Feeds  Your  Plants  Each  Time  You  Water 

UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 

Distributed  By: 

ATLAS  DISTRIBUTORS,  713  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg.,  Denver 

Available  at  All  SAFEWAY  STORES,  SEED  STORES,  HARDWARE  STORES 

and  NURSERIES 
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35  Cents 


76c  tyiecn  76uat6 

COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


CARE  OF  LAWNS 


TORO  Professional 

cuts  15  to  20  acres  a  day! 


•  FOR  ESTATES  AND  ACREAGE  MOWING  .  .  .  this 
superb  precision  machine  cuts  15  to  20  acres  a  day  .  .  . 
full  76-in.  swath  with  wing  mower  units.  Does  the  work 
of  4  or  5  ordinary  power  mowers.  Finest  construction. 
Forward  and  reverse  transmission. 

Powerful  7  Y>  h.p.  engine.  Wing  units 
fold  for  transport  and  storage.  Built- 
in  riding  sulky. 


See  it  today  at 

COLORADO  TORO  CO. 

4700  Cherry  Creek  Drive 
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Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 

+Gmn£~mSiiiry7murasii 'iSTmm^rrrm' 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave.  Phone  BE  7-0446 


ROSE  SOCIETY  NEWS 

Remember  the  place  and  date.  The 
Appeldorn’s — August  12.  Pictures  of 
Denver  Gardens  by  Dr.  Bouslog.  Pie 
supper  follows.  Proceeds  for  the  Rose 
Society. 

Our  spring  show  was  outstanding. 
A  total  of  844  entries.  602  Hybrid 
teas;  138  Floribundas;  and  104  ar¬ 
rangements.  Six  entries  by  children 
under  twelve. 

Albera  sweepstake  trophy  and  seven 
cups  were  awarded  as  follows: 

BEST  Hybrid  Tea — W.  D.  Min- 
yard — Peace 

2nd  Best  HT — Lloyd  Woodward — 
Mirandy 

3rd  Best  HT — A.  E.  Albera— Mme. 
Chiang  Kai  Shek 

Best  Group  of  Three — Mrs.  E.  C. 
Horne — Eclipse 

2nd  Best  group  of  Three — Clyde 
Learned — Diamond  Jubliee 


Best  Floribunda — Elwyn  Kiplinger 
— Ma  Perkins 

Best  Arrangement — Vesta  Turnure 
— First  Love 

Sweepstakes  —  44  points  —  Clyde 
Learned. 

Judges  were  for  HT  classes:  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Steier,  Salt  Lake;  Miss  Bancroft, 
Salt  Lake;  and  E.  O.  Nord,  Denver. 

Arrangements:  Mrs.  W.  T.  Eccles, 
Denver  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Lewin,  Den¬ 
ver. 

Seen  observing  our  Rosarium  dur¬ 
ing  the  Men’s  Garden  Convention — 
Dr.  Milton  Carleton,  Ray  Hillman, 
Memphis;  Floyd  Studer,  Amarillo 
Rose  Society  and  many  others. 

Roses  to  you  —  All  those  who 
helped  to  make  our  show  successful; 
especially  those  taking  part  in  the 
television  program  Saturday  before 
the  show.  To  the  members  of  Crest- 
moor  Garden  Club  for  labeling  our 
markers.  To  you,  George  and  Sue  for 
placing  them  in  the  garden. 


LAWN  AERATION  SHRUBBERY  TRIMMING 

LANDSCAPING 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 

HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

10880  West  47th  Avenue  HArrison  4-7203 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests, 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti- 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.” 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M.  Walter 
Pesman. 

Secretary-Treasurer . Spiro  L.  Nickolas 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 


THIS  LAWN  ISSUE 

Has  been  assembled  from  many 
sources  for  your  benefit.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  editorial  work  many 
have  contributed  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gundell,  Denver 
County  Agent,  has  helped  assemble 
and  edit  many  of  the  stories.  Mr. 
Robert  Schery  of  the  O.  M.  Scott  Co. 


in  Marysville,  Ohio  has  furnished  sew 
eral  line  stories  and  pictures. 

The  Denver  Toro  Company  has 
furnished  pictures  of  lawn  machinery 
to  use  as  illustrations. 

We  thank  every  one  who  has  writ' 
ten  a  story  or  contributed  to  the 
completeness  of  this  issue  in  any  way. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
many  homeowners  for  years  to  come. 


Picture  on  front  cover  of  the  John  Gates  garden.  Photo  by  Earl  Davis. 
Drawing  on  back  cover  by  Claude  Hansen. 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

•  Careful  Spraying 

•  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 
Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


CHERRY  DOES 
SOMETHING  ABOUT 
THE  AUGUST  SLUMP 
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0  UNDAY,  August  1.  This  day  started  out  hot  and  quiet.  I  could  not 
U'  sleep  late  and  got  up  to  look  over  the  garden  while  Red  stayed  in  bed 

and  tried  to  make  up  for  all  the  sleep  lost  while  we  have  been  invited  out  j 

evenings  lately.  I  sure  like  to  go  out  and  eat  and  visit  with  congenial  friends, 
but  when  it  happens  four  evenings  in  succession  and  we  can  not  get  to  bed 

until  late,  I  think  that  it  is  too  much.  I  guess  that  I’ll  have  to  ration  my 

social  activities  as  well  as  my  money. 

The  garden  has  been  full  of  color  all  spring  and  summer,  so  far,  with 
the  seasonal  splurges  of  Tulips,  Iris,  Lilies  and  Peonies;  but  now  it  begins 
to  look  rather  bare.  There  are  just  a  few  Shasta  Daisies,  some  Coreopsis,  a 
few  Glads  and  a  clump  of  Perennial  Phlox  in  bloom.  Everything  is  rather 
well  watered  and  weeded  so  Urn  just  going  to  drive  around  town  a  little  and 
see  if  everyone’s  garden  is  as  colorless  as  mine. 

Sunday  evening.  What  a  trip  I  had  today,  and  what  a  notebook  full  of 
ideas  I  accumulated.  Most  of  the  gardens  that  I  passed  were  as  barren  as  j 
mine,  or  worse,  but  every  few  blocks  I  would  see  something  new  that  was 
in  bloom.  I  have  a  list  of  at  least  20  flowers  that  I  found  in  bloom.  I’m 
going  to  plant  as  many  as  possible  of  these  in  my  own  garden  next  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  always  have  this  big  “August  Slump’’ 
in  the  garden.  I  noticed  that  the  perennial  Phlox  filled  an  important  place 
and  that  all  the  good  gardens  filled  in  the  odd  corners  with  the  heatdoving 
annuals  like  Marigolds,  Zinnias  and  Petunias. 

Saturday,  Aug.  7.  Last  week  was  so  hot  that  about  all  the  garden  work 
I  had  any  ambition  to  do  was  to  soak  the  shrub  borders  and  water  the  lawn. 

As  I  looked  around  this  morning  I  saw  a  lot  of  little  things  that  needed 
doing.  Dad  Dendron  came  by  and  told  me  that  I  had  better  clean  up  all  I 
the  weeds  that  were  growing  around  now  to  prevent  them  from  seeding  them-  I 
selves  all  over  the  place.  He  also  found  some  aphids  on  several  plants  and  scale  j 
starting  on  the  lilacs  and  Cotoneaster.  I  can  spray  the  aphids  but  I  guess  j 
that  there  is  little  I  can  do  now  to  control  the  scale  insects  but  to  wait  until  | 
the  plants  are  dormant. 

Dad  Dendron  noticed  that  some  plants  set  out  this  spring  were  grow¬ 
ing  well  and  that  some  were  not.  He  took  me  indoors  and  made  me  think  j 
how  each  plant  was  planted  and  where  I  got  it.  It  was  remarkable  how 
most  of  the  “bargain”  plants  that  I  got  from  the  transient  dealers  and  those  ! 
that  I  sent  off  for  were  not  growing  as  they  should  while  the  shrubs  that 
I  went  to  the  nursery  to  get  were  dug  and  transplanted  promptly  were  all 
growing  vigorously.  Dad  claims  that  most  plants  will  deteriorate  about  1% 
for  every  minute  that  they  have  their  roots  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  at 
the  time  of  transplanting.  He  claims  that  the  only  “cheap”  plant  worth 
buying  is  one  in  a  small  si*e.  These  do  come  cheaper,  transplant  better  and 
will  soon  grow  into  good,  large,  specimen  plants. 

Sunday,  Aug.  8.  All  I  had  the  ambition  to  do  today  was  trim,  but  that 
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did  make  the  garden  look  much  better.  There  were  some  dead  twigs  in  the 
Spirea  bushes,  some  overly  large  stems  in  the  lilacs  to  take  out  and  the 
Russian  Olive  and  volunteer  Chinese  Elm  to  restrain.  It  is  really  fun  to 
trim.  Just  a  few  clips  will  make  an  old,  ragged  shrub  look  neat  and  cared 
for..  Hedges,  I  find  need  frequent  trimming  so  that  they  can  become  dense 
and  uniform. 

Sat.,  Aug.  14.  Dad  Dendron  came  by  the  place  early  in  the  morning 
and  looked  things  over  thoroughly.  He  recommended  that  I  transplant  the 
Oriental  Poppies  as  they  are  now  dormant  and  will  start  into  growth  a 
little  later.  The  Grape  Hyacinths  have  been  in  long  enough  that  they 
would  benefit  by  a  resetting  and  division,  he  said.  My  tulips  did  well  this 
year  and  were  just  where  I  wanted  them,  but  he  said  that  now  was  the 
time  to  move  them  if  they  were  in  the  wrong  place  or  “running  out”. 

About  2  P.M.  Red  came  home  and  got  busy  fussing  around  the  roses, 
I  entered  a  rose  in  his  name  at  the  last  rose  show,  and  as  luck  would  have 
it,  it  won  a  big  prize.  Now  he  is  all  hepped  up  about  roses  and  wants  to 
be  always  watering,  fertilizing  or  spraying  them.  I  guess  that  it  was  a  good 
trick  to  get  him  interested  in  the  garden.  I  hear  that  there  is  to  be  a  new 
Men’s  Garden  Club  organized  in  the  neighborhood,  so  I’m  going  to  hint 
around  that  he  join  so  he  can  brag  to  the  other  men  how  his  rose  won  a  prize. 

I  discovered  yesterday  that  Red  had  gotten  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
roses  that  he  had  piled  on  about  four  inches  of  fresh  manure  around  their 
stems.  When  I  saw  it,  the  manure  had  begun  to  heat  and  had  almost  killed 
several  plants.  Dad  Dendron  says  that  the  real  indication  of  a  Green  Thumb 
is  when  a  gardener  knows  when  to  do  a  thing  and  when  to  stop.  He  says 
that  if  a  little  water  or  fertilizer  is  good  for  a  plant,  a  lot  is  not  always 
better. 

Sunday,  Aug.  15.  We  were  lazy  today  and  got  up  late.  About  10 
o’clock  Mother  called  and  asked  us  to  go  with  her  to  see  one  of  the  new 
exhibits  at  the  Museum  that  Bob  Niedrach  and  his  helpers  had  just  finished. 
She  was  quite  excited  about  how  the  foreground  of  artificial  flowers  blended 
into  the  painted  background,  and  Dad  raved  about  how  the  whole  scene 
was  ecologically  correct.  I  pretended  that  I  knew  what  ecology  meant,  but 
looked  it  up  as  soon  as  I  got  home  and  found  that  it  referred  to  a  group  of 
plants,  animals,  birds  or  insects  that  naturally  lived  together  and  liked  the 
same  climatic  conditions  and  probably  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  each 
i  other  for  their  existence. 

We  ate  our  lunch  out  under  some  shady  trees  south  of  the  museum  and 
then  wandered  around  a  little  to  work  down  the  excessive  fried  chicken  and 
potato  salad.  We  discovered  that  a  lot  of  evergreen  trees  had  been  planted 
on  newly  made  hills,  and  then  later  found  thousands  of  roses  in  bloom  west 
of  the  Museum.  We  picked  out  three  new  roses  that  we  must  have.  There 
were  also  beds  of  ferns,  and  a  group  of  Crabapples  and  a  lilac  lane.  I  hope 
that  the  Botanic  Garden  will  be  able  to  plant  more  groups  of  things  that 
I  want  to  know  about  like  ground  covers,  plants  for  shady  places  and  small 
scale  trees. 

Sat.,  Aug.  21.  It  has  been  hot  most  of  the  week,  but  we  had  a  little 
rain  yesterday  and  it  was  quite  cool  for  a  while.  I  read  a  story  by  Herb 
Gundell  that  said  something  about  getting  the  soil  ready  now  for  fall  lawn 
seeding  in  September.  He  claimed  that  about  half  the  work  of  planting  a 
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new  lawn  should  be  put  on  preparing  the  soil  before  any  seed  was  planted. 
I  finally  got  Red  to  spade  up  that  little  area  that  we  left  last  spring  and 
work  manure  into  it.  I  am  going  to  try  the  new  Merion  Blue  Grass.  Some 
claim  that  it  is  even  better  than  the  Kentucky  Blue.  Dad  Dendron  came  by 
and  encouraged  Red  to  stick  to  his  spading.  He  claims  that  if  Blue  Grass 
is  planted  in  good  soil,  such  that  a  farmer  would  expect  to  grow  profitable 
crops  in  that  it  will  take  little  additional  fertilizer,  that  there  will  be  few 
weeds  and  that  it  will  take  less  watering. 

Sun.,  Aug.  22.  I  got  up  early  again  and  looked  leisurely  around  the 
garden.  Seems  like  I  get  more  fun  out  of  these  early  Sunday  morning  tours 
than  any  other  part  of  gardening.  When  I  know  that  I  don’t  HAVE  to 
get  up  at  any  particular  time  it  is  quite  an  adventure  to  get  up  early  and 
prowl  around  when  it  is  so  quiet  and  no  one  even  driving  by. 

I  could  surely  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  the  growth  and  color 
of  the  plants  that  I  mulched  heavily  several  weeks  ago.  The  ground  was 
moist  and  soft  under  the  mulch  while  adjoining  areas  were  hard  baked. 

I  noticed  that  several  shrubs  were  not  growing  as  fast  as  I  thought  they 
should  so  I  phoned  Dad  Dendron  to  ask  for  his  recommendation  as  to  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  to  use.  He  gave  me  the  whole  story  and  showed  the  ad" 
vantages  of  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  fertilizers.  He  claimed  that  it 
was  not  good  for  the  tree  or  shrubs  to  fertilize  much  later  than  this,  because 
it  was  the  natural  time  for  woody  plants  to  ripen  up  ready  for  the  severe 
winter  to  come. 

Sat.,  Aug.  28.  Everything  looks  dry  (on  the  surface)  but  I  have  dug 
in  several  places  and  found  that  the  ground  underneath  was  moist  enough. 
Now  that  we  cannot  water  every  day  we  water  a  part  of  the  yard  only  on 
each  watering  day,  but  we  really  soak  it.  I  believe  that  the  garden  looks 
better  than  it  ever  did. 

I’m  going  to  be  lazy  this  week  end  and  enjoy  the  fine  weather.  I  have 
finally  talked  Red  into  getting  sleeping  bags  and  we  are  going  to  try  them 
out  by  going  up  into  the  hills  and  turn  off  on  one  of  those  obscure  roads 
and  camp  until  Sunday  afternoon.  It  will  be  fun  and  Mother  is  coming 
up  in  the  morning  to  see  if  she  can  discover  some  new  wildflowers. 

Sun.,  Aug.  29.  Last  night  was  quite  an  experiment.  The  forest  was  so 
dry  that  we  could  not  build  a  fire.  We  got  by  with  canned  food,  but  Red 
couldn’t  sleep  without  his  coffee  (Yampa  River  water  I  call  it).  The  air 
mattresses  leaked  so  we  were  down  on  the  rocks  by  morning,  and  the  mosquitoes 
enjoyed  us  a  lot  even  though  we  did  not  enjoy  them. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  things  both  in  the  hills  and  in  gardens  along  the  way 
that  gave  me  ideas  for  my  own  garden.  I  let  Red  drive  and  started  my 
garden  notebook  with  ideas  to  carry  out  later.  I  thought  that  now,  would 
be  a  good  time  to  plan  for  better  things  next  year,  while  the  successes  and 
failures  of  this  year  were  fresh  in  mind. 

Mother  Dendron  told  us  about  the  Look  and  Learn  Garden  tour  that 
is  to  be  conducted  Thursday,  September  2.  She  says  that  we  will  get  a  lot 
of  good  ideas  for  improving  our  garden  from  these  gardens  on  the  tour. 
I’m  going  to  do  it.  Mother  says  that  it  takes  three  main  things  to  make  a 
.good  garden — good  design  or  planning,  good  plants  or  other  material  and 
good  maintenance.  I  am  going  to  watch  all  those  things  and  see  if  I  cannot 
have  a  garden  that  can  be  really  lived  in  and  supply  comfort  and  beauty. 
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HAVE  YOU  MET  JOHNNY  APPLESEED 

LATELY? 


JUNE  1  1,  1954  was  one  of  the  great 
days  for  horticulture  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire,  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  know  our  one 
and  only  backbone  of  horticulture  in 
this  area,  George  W.  Kelly. 

It  was  at  the  final  banquet  of  the 
Men’s  Garden  Club  of  America  Con¬ 
vention  in  Denver  that  the  great 
honor,  the  Johnny  Appleseed  Award, 
was  bestowed  on  George  W.  Kelly, 
horticulturist  and  nature  lover  extra¬ 
ordinary.  All  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  his  thousands  of  friends 
congratulate  him  on  this  great  honor, 
for  June  11th  was  the  day  when 
Rocky  Mountain  Horticulture  came  of 
age.  George  was  recognized  not  only 
for  his  incomparable  contributions  to 
horticulture  in  this  area  but  for  his 
Zealous,  continuous,  uphill  pull  to 
make  horticulture  and  forestry  to  the 
masses  in  this  area  what  it  is  today. 


George  W.  (Appleseed  Johnny)  Kelly 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FIFTY  PERCENT 

Preparation  of  the  soil  BEFORE  seeding  a  Lawn 


By  George 

AVCHY  does  the  bluegrass  grow  bet- 
’  ’  ter  in  the  perennial  border  than 
in  the  lawn  area  adjoining  it?  Partly, 
of  course,  because  it  is  not  mowed,  and 
so  is  able  to  produce  more  food 
through  the  action  of  the  sun  on  its 
green  leaves,  and  this  makes  a  more 
vigorous  root  system  and  top.  This 
is  not  always  the  whole  reason,  for 
we  will  usually  find  that  a  gardener 
will  not  expect  his  perennials  to  thrive 
unless  he  works  up  the  soil  deeply  and 
adds  humus  or  other  fertilisers.  So 
often,  little  or  no  advance  soil  prepar¬ 
ation  is  given  the  lawn  areas  and  so 
naturally  the  grass  grows  better  when 
it  gets  over  in  the  areas  where  it  is 
not  supposed  to  be. 

If  we  would  keep  up  our  reputation 
for  having  the  best  lawns  in  the  world 
we  must  learn  to  put  more  time  and 
money  into  preparing  the  soil  for 
lawns  before  planting.  The  best  fer¬ 
tilisers  in  the  world  added  to  the 
surface  after  planting  can  not  take 


W.  Kelly 

the  place  of  the  humus  that  should  j  I 
have  been  put  into  the  soil  before 
planting.  At  least  50%  of  the  budget 
for  a  new  lawn  should  be  used  in  pre-  1 
paring  the  soil  before  planting.  This 
will  pay  big  dividends  later,  for  a 
lawn  put  in  without  preparation  of 
the  soil  will  often  cost  more  in  the 
first  three  years  for  reseeding,  fertilise  ! 
ing  and  weeding  than  the  extra 
amount  for  putting  it  in  right  in  the  ! 
first  place. 

Soils  vary  in  texture  and  quality,  J 
so  no  general  rules  can  be  made,  but  j 
it  is  certain  that  ANY  soil  will  be 
benefitted  by  deep  loosening  and  a 
thorough  mixture  of  humus  with  it. 
Humus  added  to  a  light,  sandy  soil 
will  enable  it  to  hold  more  water  and 
plant  food  and  humus  added  to  a 
heavy,  clay  soil  will  break  it  up  and 
allow  better  drainage  and  allow  the 
plant  roots  to  penetrate  it  better.  Add¬ 
ing  sand  to  a  clay  soil  or  clay  to  a 
sandy  soil  can  sometimes  be  done  if 
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a  great  enough  proportion  is  used  and 
if  it  is  THOROUGHLY  mixed  to  a 
sufficient  depth.  The  same  amount 
of  time  and  money  for  adding  humus 
will  usually  do  more  good. 

Humus  or  organic  matter  may  be 
manure  (cow,  horse  or  sheep)  it  may 
be  peatmoss,  leaf  mould  or  it  may  be 
composted  plant  material.  Fresh  man' 
ure  has  also  more  chemical  value  while 
peatmoss  has  little  or  none.  Peat  may 
profitably  be  added  to  most  soils  up 
to  3  5  %  while  fresh  manure  must  be 
used  cautiously  to  avoid  burning  the 
new  roots  of  plants. 

The  first  procedure  in  preparing  to 
put  in  a  new  lawn  should  be  to  thor' 
oughly  prospect  the  area  to  see  what 
kind  of  soil  (or  other  materials)  is 
there.  Dig  a  hole  at  least  a  foot  deep 
every  ten  feet  and  if  very  poor  subsoil 
or  rubbish  from  the  building  opera' 
tions  is  found  it  is  most  profitable  to 
entirely  remove  this  and  refill  with 
good  top  soil.  Just  a  weak  soil,  if  it 
does  "not  contain  too  much  lime  or 
gypsum,  may  often  be  so  improved  by 
the  addition  of  organic  material  that 
good  lawns  can  be  grown. 

After  the  poor  soil  has  been  re' 
placed  and  the  ground  has  been  rough 
graded  it  would  be  an  ideal  arrange' 
ment  to  spread  about  a  two  to  three 
inch  layer  of  rough  manure  and  then 
thoroughly  till  it  in.  Then,  turn  this 
all  under  about  8  inches,  spread  on 
another  inch  of  well  rotted  manure 
or  peat  and  manure  and  till  this  in. 
This  would  give  a  seed  bed  8  inches 
deep  thoroughly  loosened  and  full  of 
plant  food.  A  lawn  should  grow  in 
this  kind  of  soil  with  a  minimum  of 
additional  fertilizing,  a  minimum  of 
weed  trouble  and  it  should  be  much 
easier  to  keep  watered.  If  lawns  were 
planted  in  the  kind  of  soil  that  a  mar' 
ket  gardener  would  expect  to  grow 
good  vegetables  in,  most  of  the  trou' 
hies  would  be  over  before  they  begin. 
Conditions  then  would  be  so  favorable 


for  the  growth  of  grass  that  there 
would  be  little  room  for  weeds. 

The  above  are  IDEAL  preparations 
of  soil  for  a  lawn.  It  may  not  always 
be  possible  to  do  this,  but  any  work 
put  on  loosening  up  the  soil  and  add' 
ing  organic  matter  will  be  well  worth 
while.  Rototilling  does  thoroughly 
mix  added  matter  to  a  soil,  but  often 
one  is  mistaken  as  to  the  depth  that  it 
cultivates.  Small  areas  may  still  be 
worked  up  with  a  spade. 

There  is  some  little  questioning  re' 
cently  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
new  soil  conditioners.  Unfortunately 
much  misleading  information  was 
given  out  when  these  were  first  intro' 
duced.  These  soil  conditioners  arc 
designed  to  do  one  thing — keep  a 
heavy  soil  from  becoming  hard, 
WHEN  IT  IS  THOROUGHLY 
MIXED  WITH  THIS  AT  A  TIME 
WHEN  THE  SOIL  IS  ALREADY 
IN  RATHER  GOOD  CONDL 
TION.  Application  of  these  mater' 
ials  to  the  surface  of  hard  soils,  or  to 
large  lumps,  or  to  already  sandy  soils 
are  not  effective.  People  generally  do 
want  simple  remedies  for  their  diffi' 
culties  and  this  sounds  like  one,  but 
many  good  gardeners  feel  that  the 
application  of  organic  matter  to  a 
heavy  soil  will  do  all  that  the  soil 
conditioners  will  do,  at  possibly  a 
lower  cost  and  with  the  addition  of 
many  intangible  benefits  that  tend  to 
encourage  the  important  soil  micro' 
organisms. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  LAWN  GRASS? 

By  Herb  Gundell 


TW7HAT  kind  of  lawn  grass  seed 

**  should  we  buy?  is  a  question  fre' 
quently  asked  by  confused  owners  of 
the  many  new  homes  in  towns  and 
cities  of  Colorado.  We  hear  much 
about  many  different  types  of  turf 
grasses,  of  mixtures  and  "blends”.  Not 
a  single  lawn  grass  will  perform  all 
duties  equally  well.  However,  some 
kinds  will  assure  more  dependable  per- 
formance  under  average  conditions 
than  many  others.  Therefore  a  short 
description  of  some  of  the  more  fre' 
quently  mentioned  lawn  grass  varieties 
pointing  out  their  advantages  and 
major  uses  should  prove  quite  helpful. 
Realising  also  that  many  lawn  grass 
seed  varieties  are  in  short  supply  this 
year  and  quite  expensive,  I  will  add 
rates  of  application  which  have  proven 
widely  satisfactory  in  the  Denver 
area. 

Kentucky  Bluegrass.  I  mention  it 
first  because  it  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  naturally  adapted  and  widely 
successful  lawn  grass  in  this  area.  It 
is  practically  disease  free  in  our  dry 
climate  and  performs  very  reliably  if 
thoroughly  soaked  once^a^week  and 
mowed  at  a  1%  to  2)4  inch  cut.  It 
can  stand  enormous  abuse  after  it  has 
become  well  established  and  has  been 
known  to  exist  for  long  periods  with 
minimum  water  and  fertilizer  applh 
cations,  partly  due  to  its  deep  root 
system.  Although  Kentucky  Bluegrass 
seed  costs  twice  the  normal  price  this 
year  due  to  small  supply  and  heavy 
buying  demands,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
place  it  second  to  any  other  type  of 
turf  grass.  Application  rate  is  about 
2-4  lbs.  per  1000  square  feet  of  lawn 
area.  Kentucky  Bluegrass  germinates 
slowly  and  requires  from  15  '2  8  days 
depending  on  prevailing  soil  and  air 
temperatures. 

Merion  Bluegrass.  This  is  a  newly 
introduced  strain  of  Kentucky  Blue' 


grass.  It  is  said  to  be  more  disease  and 
drought  resistant  than  Kentucky  Blue' 
grass.  Commercial  availability  of  this 
seed  is  as  yet  very  limited  and  the  re' 
tail  market  price  is  quite  high.  Rate 
of  seed  application  is  2'4  lbs.  per  1000 
square  feet  of  lawn  area. 

Redtop.  This  fine'bladed  grass  ger' 
minates  much  sooner  than  Kentucky 
Bluegrass  and  is  often  used  as  a  nurse 
crop  with  Kentucky  Bluegrass.  Ah 
though  it  is  a  perennial  grass  it  will 
disappear  in  two  to  three  years  as 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  becomes  more 
firmly  established. 

Astoria  and  Colonial  Bent  grass. 
These  two  grasses  are  very  closely  re' 
lated.  They  do  not  creep  extensively 
and  have  a  somewhat  different  color 
than  Kentucky  Bluegrass.  They  are 
highly  valued  for  golf  tees  and  putting 
greens  on  golf  courses  where  they  can 
be  given  close  attention  and  profes' 
sional  care.  These  grasses  respond 
well  to  close  mowing,  frequent  water' 
ing  and  fertilization.  They  are,  how' 
ever,  subject  to  several  diseases  of 
which  Brown  Patch  is  the  most  coni' 
mon.  If  used  for  home  lawns  the 
recommended  rate  of  seeding  is  3 '4  lbs. 
per  1000  square  feet  of  garden  area. 

Seaside  Bentgrass.  This  bentgrass 
has  a  more  creeping  habit  of  growth 
than  the  above  mentioned  two  var' 
ieties.  It  requires  similar  care  and  is 
subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  Colonial 
and  Astoria  Bentgrass.  Rate  of  seed' 
ing  is  also  similar. 

Common  Ryegrass.  This  rather 
coarse,  annual  grass  is  often  added  to 
reduce  cost  of  grass  seed  mixtures.  It 
germinates  from  3  to  7  days  and  makes 
a  quick  ground  cover.  It  is  not  desir' 
able  for  the  establishment  of  better 
lawns  because  it  is  a  bunchy  grass  that 
leaves  large  voids  in  a  second  year 
lawn.  Suggested  application  rate  of 
8' 10  lbs.  per  1000  square  feet  ah 
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though  it  is  seldom  used  in  a  pure 
stand. 

Perennial  Ryegrass.  This  grass  va' 
riety  is  not  considered  generally  desir' 
able  for  lawns.  The  toughness  of  its 
leaves  make  it  hard  to  mow.  It  does 
not  make  a  good  turf  during  the  sum' 
mer  months  and  is  therefore  not  re' 
commended. 

Bermuda  Grass.  Common  Bermuda 
Grass  is  widely  grown  as  a  lawn  glass 
in  the  South'Eastern  United  States. 
It  is  however  not  considered  suffi' 
ciently  hardy  in  this  area.  Some  newly 
introduced  strains  of  this  grass  are  said 
to  be  more  hardy.  Such  opinions  can' 
not  be  supported  until  further  tests 
and  studies  are  made  under  regional 
conditions. 

Chevuings  Fescue.  This  fine'bladed 
perennial  grass  is  particularly  well 
adapted  as  a  mixture  with  Kentucky 
Bluegrass  in  shady  places.  A  newly 
selected  strain  named  Ilahee  Fescue 
should  also  be  well  adapted  for  similar 
purposes.  Seed  application  is  3 '4  lbs. 
per  1000  square  feet. 

Creeping  Red  Fescue.  This  fine' 
bladed  fescue  differs  from  Chewings 
mainly  by  its  creeping  habit.  It  finds 
application  in  better  lawn  mixtures 
and  shady  places.  Seeding  rate  is  sim' 
ilar  to  Chewings  Fescue. 

Kentucky  31  Fescue.  This  very  tall, 
coarse  fescue  grass  is  not  recommended 
for  lawns.  It  is  strictly  a  pasture  grass 
and  finds  wide  adaptation  as  such.  It 
has  been  noted  as  a  constituent  of 
cheap  lawn  mixtures  sold  through  out' 
lets  other  than  the  regular  seed  trade. 
Home  owners  are  warned  to  beware 
of  lawn  grass  mixtures  where  only 
“Kentucky  31”  is  given  and  the  word 
“Fescue”  has  been  purposely  omit' 
ted. 

White  Dutch  Clover.  This  rather 
dwarf,  medium  green  clover  makes  an 
excellent  nurse  crop  for  Kentucky 
Bluegrass.  It  will  shade  the  young 
bluegrass  and  fix  small  amounts  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  which  are  readily 


absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  bluegrass. 
It’s  fibrous  root  system  also  tends  to 
replenish  the  supply  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil.  After  a  year  or  two  it 
generally  gives  way  to  sod  forming 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  plants.  Reconv 
mended  rate  of  seeding  is  J/4  pound  of 
seed  broadcast  per  1000  square  feet  of 
lawn  area. 

Crested  Wheatgrass  (Fairway 
Strain).  This  is  one  of  the  shorter 
wheatgrasses  that  finds  ready  applica' 
tion  on  suburban  acreages  where  linv 
ited  water  supply  prevents  irrigation. 
Crested  Wheatgrass  is  highly  drought 
resistant  and  makes  a  good  ground 
cover  to  prevent  soil  from  erosion  and 
blowing. 

Kentucky  Bluegrass  seed  is  in  very 
short  supply  this  year  and  probably 
will  remain  so  for  at  least  another 
year.  As  local  seed  houses  exhaust 
their  present  supply  the  public  can 
accept  some  good  lawn  grass  mixtures 
instead.  Acceptable  lawn  grass  mix' 
tures  or  “blends”  should  contain  no 
less  than  50  to  60%  of  Kentucky 
Bluegrass,  15  to  20%  of  Redtop,  10 
to  1 5  %  of  Chewings  Fescue  and  5  % 
of  White  Dutch  Clover.  Mixtures 
containing  large  amounts  of  common 
and  perennial  ryegrass  may  be  slightly 
less  expensive  by  the  pound,  but  in' 
creased  rate  of  seeding  generally  elim' 
inates  such  savings.  A  good  lifetime 
lawn  is  a  permanent  improvement  of 
the  home  grounds.  It  would  be  false 
economy  to  accept  inferior  substitutes 
to  minimize  expense.  When  it  comes 
to  the  selection  of  lawn  grass  seed 
the  best  is  usually  the  cheapest  espc' 
cially  when  the  expense  is  applied  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

ANNUAL  PICNIC 

The  date  of  our  annual  picnic 
has  been  set  tentatively  for  Sep¬ 
tember  9  at  the  Botanical  Garden. 
Details  later. 
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18/uegrass  lands;  Vtrg/n/a  Co!d/7U$4/5M  % 
2  8 tc/e grass  sweeps  through  colonies 
before  /devolution. 

2  8/uegrv$s  accompanies  French 
to  M/ss/s  sippt  Valley. 

*  Bluegross  presumably  at hhshasb/a 
ard  Vmcetwes  settlements. 

5  8/c/e  grass  meets  sett/ers  from 
the  East/ a  early  /SOOs  to  make 
lex //? q ton  the  cultural  center 
of  the  West. 


Drawing  loaned  by  the  O.  M.  Scott  and  Sons  Co. 
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KENTUCKY  BLUEGRASS— PIONEER 

EXTRAORDINARY 

By  Robert  W.  Schery 
Of  O.  M.  Scott  and  Sons,  Co. 


TTI STORY  and  science  seem  to  con' 
cur  that  Kentucky  bluegrass  is 
native  to  northern  Europe  and  cooler 
parts  of  Asia.  Today  it  grows  rampant 
over  temperate  North  America,  and  its 
empire  includes  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  many  far-flung  lands. 
It  was  scientifically  named  Poa  pra,' 
tensis  (Poa  “of  the  meadow1’),  in 
Sweden,  but  even  the  Greeks  had  a 
word  for  it— the  “pua”  of  Eubulus 
or  the  “poa”  of  later  Greeks.  This 
Poa  of  the  meadow  was  familiar  in 
the  pastures  of  northern  Europe  long 
before  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

How  did  Poa  pratensis,  lawivgrass' 
toTe,  get  to  the  New  World— to 
spread  so  widely  and  achieve  renown 
as  Kentucky  Bluegrass?  No  one  really 
knows,  but  probably  it  was  just  a 
chance  passenger  on  the  early  ships 
bringing  colonists  and  supplies  to  the 
newly  discovered  lands  of  the  West. 
Of  these  first  landings  in  eastern 
America  there  is  much  of  derring'do, 
but  again  no  thought  of  record  for  an 
ordinary  pasture  grass.  Who  would 
send  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  prosaic  re' 
port  on  shipboard  stockfeed,  rather 
than  the  romance  of  a  new  continent 
beset  with  “savages'1  and  treasure? 

Yet,  Capt.  Barlowe,  reporting  to 
Raleigh  on  discovering  Virginia  in 
1584,  mentions  trial  planting  to  test 
the  soil.  Even  then  might  bluegrass 
have  been  introduced — as  weed  seed  in 
the  crop,  or  in  old  shipboard  straw 
thrown  out  upon  the  land.  In  1586  the 
governor  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville’s 
colony  in  Virginia  reported  to  Raleigh : 
“ — we  had  sown  enough  grain  fields  to 
give  us  food  for  a  year.11  Certainly 
bluegrass  might  have  been  among 
these  small  grains,  especially  in  a  day 
of  hand  threshing  and  careless  win' 


nowing.  Perhaps  already  was  Poa 
pratensis  working  westward  to  its  des' 
tiny  in  Kentucky? 

Migration  of  this  pioneer  grass 
could  proceed  with  giant  strides  only 
as  colonization  felled  the  forest  and 
turned  the  land.  Grasses  don’t  flour' 
ish  in  the  heavy  forest,  and  except  for 
infrequent  Indian  clearings  all  eastern 
North  America  was  a  solid  blanket  of 
forest  at  the  time  of  Raleigh.  But  by 
1620  the  inexorable  nibblings  at  the 
seemingly  limitless  forest  were  well 
under  way.  Capt.  John  Smith  re' 
ports:  “James  Towne  is  yet  their 
chiefe  seat  most  of  the  wood  de' 
stroyed,  little  corne  there  planted,  but 
all  converted  into  pasture  and  gardens; 
wherein  doth  grow  all  manner  of 
herbs  and  roots  we  have  in  England  in 
abundance  and  as  good  grasse  as  can 
be — .’’  William  Penn,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
few  New  World  botanists  of  the  day, 
all  noted  in  their  writings  the  ready 
invasion  of  cleared  lands  by  bluegrass 
and  fellow  pasture  migrants.  By  Rev' 
olutionary  times  there  was  no  doubt 
of  bluegrass  being  widely  spread 
through  all  of  settled  America. 

The  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  marked  by  adventurous  Virgin' 
ians  crossing  the  mountains  and  found¬ 
ing  a  few  settlements  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Daniel  Boone  and  other 
explorers  reported  parts  of  Kentucky 
a  veritable  sea  of  grass.  And  strangely, 
at  least  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  open 
land  was  already  conquered  by  white 
man’s  Old  World  partner  in  exploita' 
tion,  bluegrass.  Bluegrass  seems  to 
have  beaten  Boone  to  the  West! 

It  is  unlikely  that  bluegrass  worked 
its  own  way  westward  through  the 
forested  mountains,  or  that  the  very 
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early  explorers  and  Indian  traders 
would  have  dispersed  bluegrass  seed. 
Yet  here  was  bluegrass,  reliably  re' 
ported,  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio,  In' 
diana,  and  Kentucky,  ahead  of  settle' 
ment! 

The  most  reasonable  surmise  is  that 
bluegrass  slipped  around  the  mourn 
tains,  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and 
the  Great  Lakes  country,  with  the 
French.  Marquette  and  LaSalle,  in 
1672  and  1682,  had  opened  missions 
in  the  Illinois  country.  Forts  and  set' 
dements  were  established  at  Kaskaskia 
(Ill.)  and  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash 
by  1700  and  1702.  These  were  re' 
ported  flourishing  when  Charlevoix 
visited  the  area  in  1721.  The  French 
missionaries  were  noted  for  ability  to 
live  and  work  with  the  Indians,  and 
part  of  their  program  included  distri' 
bution  of  seeds.  The  noted  traveler 
Per  Kalm  had  commented  in  1749  on 
the  luxuriant  bluegrass  pastures  of 
French  Canada,  and  it  seems  reason' 
able  to  suppose  bluegrass  introduction 
to  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  missionaries, 
a  good  half  century  before  Boone  ever 
saw  Kentucky.  Birkbeck,  in  Letters 
from  Illinois,  1818,  writes:  “ — Where 
the  little  caravans  have  encamped  as 
they  crossed  the  prairies,  and  have 
given  their  cattle  hay  made  of  these 
perennial  grasses,  there  remains  ever 
after  a  spot  of  green  turf  for  the  in' 
struction  and  encouragement  of  future 
improvers — a  fact  which,  I  think,  is 
conclusive  against  the  prevailing  no' 
tion  that  the  natural  grasses,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  best  adapted  to 
every  soil  and  climate.” 

What,  then,  of  the  epochal  meeting 
of  colonists  from  Virginia  and  blue' 
grass  from  the  west,  in  Kentucky  dur' 
ing  the  19th  century?  Levering,  relat' 
ing  Indiana  history,  states:  “soldiers 
from  Kentucky,  who  fought  under 
Gov.  Harrison  in  the  battle  of  Tippe' 
canoe  in  1811,  discovered  the  superior 
qualities  of  bluegrass — on  return  home 
they  carried  seed  and  sowed  on  lime' 


stone  soil  "this  grass  which  has  made 
Kentucky  famous!  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Lots  of  Hamilton  Tnshp.,  —  claims 
Delaware  County  furnished  the  seed 
for  the  famous  bluegrass  of  Ken' 
tucky”.  Whether  Indiana  and  the 
Illinois  country  were  way  stations,  or 
whether  bluegrass  came  over  the  hills 
from  the  East,  the  species  found  su' 
perb  growing  on  the  limestone  soils 
near  Lexington,— the  bluegrass  coun' 
try. 

There  is  no  exact  instant  bluegrass 
became  known  for  Kentucky.  Early 
plant  collectors  writing  from  1813  to 
1833  list  Poa  pratensis,  but  do  not 
mention  Kentucky  bluegrass  among 
its  common  names.  Yet  Well’s  Tear' 
boo\  of  Agriculture  for  185 5 '6  states: 
“ — In  Kentucky  it  is  called  Kentucky 
bluegrass. — succeeds  far  better — than 
it  does  in  any  part  of  Europe  where 
it  is  native”.  The  adaptability  of 
bluegrass,  and  its  ability  to  live  with 
man,  made  possible  this  joint  venture 
in  a  new  land. 

Today  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  very 
much  at  home  throughout  the  Mid' 
west,  Northeastern  North  America, 
The  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  too.  It  becomes  by 
adoption  and  descent  as  fulbfledged 
an  American  as  any  family  tree  can 
claim.  Starting  as  a  pasture  grass, 
Kentucky  bluegrass  has  risen  to  its 
greatest  glory  as  America’s  number 
one  lawn  grass.  Kentucky  Bluegrass, 
pioneer  extraordinary,  is  as  basic  to 
fine  lawns  as  is  steel  to  industry. 


DON’T  FORGET 

Iris  day  at  Lemoine  Bechtold’s 
garden,  4201  S.  University  Blvd., 
Saturday,  August  14.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  is  entitled  to  6  choice  rhizones 
and  6  extra  for  each  new  member 
secured  as  well  as  (i  for  the  new 
member. 
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CARE  OF  LAWN  AFTER  SEEDING 


By  L.  D.  Hammer 


D 


ISCUSSIONS  on  care  of  a  lawn 


after  seeding  will  usually  include 
the  following  five  topics:  Mulching, 
watering,  weeding,  mowing  and  feed' 
ing. 

The  application  of  a  mulch  on  the 
surface  of  the  seed  bed  after  seeding 
and  prior  to  watering  will  save  much 
time  and  a  world  of  disappointment. 
ThreeTourths  of  a  yard  of  well  pub 
verized  rotted  manure,  peat,  or  com' 
post  over  each  1,000  sq.ft,  will  aid  in 
cutting  down  the  number  of  waterings 
needed  and  in  preventing  runoff. 

A  good  watering  program  in  aver' 
age  soil  and  weather  might  look  some' 
thing  like  this: 

First  Month — 2  waterings  a  day 
(noon  and  evening) 

4th  and  5  th  week — 1  watering  a  day 
5th  and  6th  week — 1  watering 
every  other  day 
7th  and  8th  week — 1  watering 
every  third  day 

9th  and  10th  week — 1  watering 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day 
10th  week  and  on — 1  watering 
every  fifth  to  seventh  day 
Frequent  light  applications  of  water 
are  necessary  at  first  to  insure  that 
the  soil  will  not  dry  out  until  ger' 
minations  is  complete  and  the  young 
plants  have  established  a  root  system 
and  somewhat  of  a  ground  cover.  Less 
frequent  watering  in  the  later  por' 
tion  of  the  program  means  more  water 
per  application  and  is  recommended 
because  it  will  stimulate  deeper  root 
development.  This  program  is  a  guide 
only  and  must  be  altered  during  pe' 
riods  of  dry  winds,  rain  or  dense  over' 
cast  or  in  various  kinds  of  soil. 

Weeds  are  a  constant  nuisance  in 

Iall  new  lawns  for  the  seed  is  present 
in  most  soils  and  in  most  available 
organic  materials  used  as  soil  condi' 


tioners.  They  are  not,  as  some  people 
are  inclined  to  believe,  ordinarily 
found  in  lawn  seed  mixtures  or  in 
commercial  fertilizers.  Mowing  these 
weeds  when  they  reach  a  height  of  3 
inches  is  the  only  practical  control  as 
weedicides  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  a  new  lawn. 

Mowing  with  a  sharp  reel  type 
mower  set  to  cut  no  less  than  1 24 
inches  should  begin  as  soon  as  weeds 
or  patches  of  grass  reach  3  inches. 
Frequent  mowings  just  prior  to  water' 
ing  will  allow  the  clippings  to  lie 
where  they  fall  without  smothering 
the  young  plants. 

Any  time  during  the  second  month 
of  growth  the  grass  may  have  a  ten' 
dency  to  die  back  on  the  tips  and  take 
on  a  yellow  cast.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
condition  and  is  commonly  called  the 
“6  weeks  slump”.  This  is  caused  by  the 
temporary  tying  up  of  all  available 
soil  nitrogen  by  soil  bacteria  in  the 
process  of  breaking  down  the  organic 
material  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  seed  bed  prior  to  seeding.  A  light 
application  of  nitrogren  in  the  form 
of  an  organic  commercial  fertilizer 
will  solve  this  problem  until  such  time 
as  the  bacterial  action  returns  to 
normal. 


SPRINKLER  SWITCH 


When  watering  the  new  lawn  it 
is  usually  possible  to  avoid  sprinkler' 
tracking  and  foot'printing  soft  soil. 
Since  the  newer  light  weight  hose  has 
come  on  the  market,  most  sprinklers 
and  hose  will  lift  with  a  hooked  wire 
on  the  end  of  a  light  pole.  A  board 
temporarily  laid  at  the  edge  of  the 
watered  area,  or  thin  patches  of  straw 
strategically  placed  for  a  footing,  af' 
ford  good  approaches. 
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LAWNGRASS  IRRIGATION 

By  George  Beach 


VHOME  owner  recently  wrote  the 
Colorado  A  &  M  College:  “We, 
like  most  Colorado  people  today  have 
sprinkling  restrictions.  We  are  ah 
lowed  two  hours  a  week — 1  hour 
Tuesday  and  1  hour  Friday.  My 
question  is  this,  should  I  try  to  sprin- 
kle  the  whole  lawn  each  time  or  use 
my  sprinkling  time  to  keep  only  a 
part  of  the  lawn  green?” 

The  question  has  often  been  asked: 
“What  is  the  best  way  to  water  a 
lawn?”  The  answer  given  is  usually 
the  same  as  for  watering  any  plant. 
W dter  the  plants  when  they  need  it. 
The  only  way  to  give  a  more  specific 
answer  than  this  is  to  know  three  im- 
portant  factors  which  determine  a 
plant’s  need  for  water,  (1)  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil;  (2)  the  depth  of  roots, 
and  (3)  the  rate  and  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  applied. 

If  a  soil  is  very  loose  and  sandy,  of 
course,  water  runs  rapidly  through  it 
and  irrigation  must  be  more  frequent 
than  where  the  soil  is  clayey  or  where 
it  has  been  compacted  by  traffic. 

After  a  rain  or  irrigation,  a  given 
depth  of  a  well-drained  soil  will  hold 
a  certain  amount  of  water,  depending 
on  its  texture  or  particle  sizes.  This 
amount  is  called  “field  capacity.”  Any 
water  applied  in  excess  of  a  soil’s  field 
capacity  will  drain  out.  The  drier  the 
soil,  the  more  water  is  required  to  wet 
it  to  a  given  depth.  If  soil  is  dried 
until  grass  wilts,  a  sandy  soil  will  re¬ 
quire  about  V/2  inches  of  water  to 
wet  it  to  a  two  foot  depth;  that  is,  a 
\/l  inch  rain  which  all  soaks  in,  or 
a  comparable  application  from  the 
hose.  (Time  the  run  of  water  through 
your  sprinkler  into  a  container  of 
known  volume  and  you  will  learn  the 
output  in  gallons  per  hour.  Measure 
the  area  covered  by  the  sprinkler  and 


you  will  know  how  long  you  must 
sprinkle  to  get  an  inch  of  water  onto 
your  lawn.)  An  inch  of  water  on 
1000  sq.  ft.  of  lawn  is  approximately 
625  gallons. 

While  \/i  inches  of  water  will 
bring  a  2 -foot  depth  of  sandy  soil  to 
field  capacity,  3  inches  is  required  for 
loams  and  5  inches  for  clays. 

Even  when  pressure  is  low  and  the 
soil  is  dry,  many  people  waste  water 
through  surface  run-off,  assuming  that 
such  dry  soil  surely  will  soak  up  all 
the  water  in  such  a  puny  stream.  Per¬ 
haps  your  sprinkler  puts  water  onto 
the  surface  near  the  nozzle  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  soil  can  absorb  it,  while 
the  outer  edges  of  the  sprinkler  pat¬ 
tern  are  receiving  very  little  water. 

To  learn  the  characteristics  of  your 
sprinkling  equipment,  so  as  to  know 
how  much  overlap  of  sprinkler  pat¬ 
terns  you  need  in  moving  to  a  new 
set — select  a  level  area  and  set  a  row 
or  two  of  coffee  cans  every  foot  or  so 
extending  radially  from  the  sprinkler 
to  the  edge  of  the  spray.  After  it  has 
operated  for  some  time,  notice 
whether  the  output  varies  at  these 
different  locations. 

On  slopes  or  on  tightly  compacted 
soils  it  is  often  necessary  to  move  the 
sprinkler  very  frequently  to  avoid  sur¬ 
face  run  off  which  wastes  not  only  the 
water  but  the  soil  itself  by  eroding 
the  surface  and  uncovering  shallow 
roots. 

Grass  roots  can,  and  should  pene¬ 
trate  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  feet. 
If  the  moisture  supply  can  be  main¬ 
tained  near  field  capacity  in  this  two- 
foot  depth,  the  grass  will  normally 
have  good  deep  roots.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  a  prolonged  drought,  if  one  sprin¬ 
kled  the  whole  lawn  for  only  two 
hours  a  week  he  would  maintain  field 
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capacity  with  difficulty  in  the  surface 
inch  or  two,  thereby  encouraging  a 
very  shallow  root  growth.  When  most 
of  the  roots  of  turf  are  very  near  the 
surface,  frequent  light  irrigation  is  es- 
sential  to  keep  the  grass  green.  And 
conversely,  it  is  usually  a  program  of 
too  light  and  too  frequent  irrigation 
which  produces  shallow  rooted  lawns 
which  burn  more  quickly  in  hot 
weather,  than  do  the  deeper-rooted 
lawns. 

Water  should  be  applied  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  soak  down  deep,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  surface  run' 
off.  Such  a  watering  will  last  several 
days  to  a  week  or  more.  A  part  of  the 
lawn  should  be  watered  thoroughly  at 
one  time  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
whole  lawn  properly,  and  then  allow 
several  days  to  a  week  or  more  to 
elapse  before  returning  to  this  part. 
Lawns  are  often  given  more  water 
than  they  need,  even  under  what  seem 
rigid  sprinkling  restrictions.  Small, 
shady  lawns  are  not  improved  by  a 
dog-in-the-manger  attitude  toward  wa- 
tering  restrictions. 

The  rate  and  amount  of  water  ap¬ 
plied  is  important.  If  lawn  sprinkling 
is  done  with  the  nozzle  held  in  the 
hand,  there  often  is  an  impatience  to 
finish  the  job  which  results  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  light  irrigation  that  makes  shal¬ 
low  and  easily-damaged  roots.  It  is  a 
practice  expensive  in  time,  but  in 
places  where  much  surface  runoff  oc¬ 
curs  it  may  be  the  only  way  to  do  a 
superior  job  of  watering  unless  a 
sprinkler  system  can  be  contrived 
which  will  prevent  surface  runoff  and 
still  allow  deep  enough  penetration. 
Very  little  water  can  be  added  to  a 
dry  surface  without  runoff,  but  after 
a  little  water  has  penerated,  more  can 
be  added  soon  after  the  first  without 
runoff.  A  few  minutes  later,  still  more 
will  soak  in,  etc.  This  is  the  particu¬ 
lar  value  in  watering  difficult  surfaces 
by  hand,  but  the  time  consumed  to  do 


a  good  job  and  the  impatience  to  get 
it  done  often  result  in  an  inadequate 
job. 

Lawn  grass  will  survive  for  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  long  time  without  any  irri¬ 
gation  in  addition  to  natural  rainfall 
even  though  the  turf  does  turn  brown 
between  rains.  Shallow-rooted  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  often  die  under  drought 
conditions  while  the  deeper-rooted 
ones  root  still  deeper.  Weed  invasion 
occurs  under  such  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  weeds  aggravate  the  situ¬ 
ation  until  the  moisture  again  becomes 
sufficient  to  allow  grass  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  weeds. 


A  BOUQUET  TO  MRS. 
GARREY 

For  her  leadership  in  selling  approx¬ 
imately  450  tickets  for  the  lecture  of 
Dr.  L.  C.  Chadwick,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  held  at  Phipps  Auditorium  on 
June  10,  in  connection  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  of  the  Men’s  Gar¬ 
den  Clubs.  The  Clubs  requested  the 
cooperation  of  the  Association  in  giv¬ 
ing  Dr.  Chadwick  a  good  sized  aud¬ 
ience  for  his  lecture  on  European  and 
American  Gardens.  Mrs.  Garrey  really 
did  a  job,  but  we  regret  to  say  that 
in  the  doing  she  talked  and  worked 
herself  into  bed  with  laryngitis.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  her  for 
so  effectively  handling  this  project. 
Incidentally  the  audience  would  have 
been  pretty  slim  had  it  not  been  for 
her  efforts,  since  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Convention  was  much 
smaller  than  had  been  anticipated — - 
about  300. 


The  golden  color  of  beautiful  Hy¬ 
perion  Daylily,  blended  with  purple 
Platy codon,  with  masses  of  pale  pink 
and  white  Phlox  makes  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  friend’s  garden.  Hyperion 
is  a  very  soft  yellow  or  it  could  not 
be  used  here. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  A  LAWN  WILL 

YOU  HAVE? 


It  is  important  that  a  decision  he 
made  to  prevent  worry  and  disap' 
pointment  in  the  future.  Misunder' 
standings  frequently  result  when  a  de' 
cision  has  not  been  reached.  Good 
lawns  are  expensive  to  establish  and 
they  are  expensive  to  maintain.  The 
great  majority  of  our  lawn  contractors 
who  contract  to  establish  grass  or  who 
contract  to  maintain  a  turfed  area  de' 
liver  in  direct  proportion  to  what  they 


By  Charles  M.  Drage 

Extension  Horticulturist  Colorado  A  fe?  M  College 

meet  the  subsequent  maintenance  costs 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  desire  must  be 
considered.  Perhaps  all  of  us  desire  a 
good  lawn  but  perhaps  there  are  some 
of  us  who  cannot  afford  a  good  lawn 
and  there  must  be  some  of  us  who  do 
not  have  the  time  to  maintain  a  lawn 
in  perfect  condition.  Then  too,  there 
are  some  of  us  who  have  acquired 
lawns  in  one  way  or  another  that  can 
never  be  much  more  than  ground 
cover.  One  other  factor  necessary  for 
a  good  lawn  is  Green  Thumb  knowb 
edge  and  its  application. 


1.  Rough  grading  completed. 


TjWERYONE  must  decide  what 
kind  of  a  lawn  he  will  have. 
The  decision  that  is  reached  must  be 
based  on  many  factors  other  than  de' 
sire.  While  desire  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  the  essential  driving  force,  desire 
alone  will  not  result  in  a  good  lawn. 
The  soil  type  and  capability,  avail' 
ability  and  cost  of  water,  ability  to 
finance  the  establishment  of  grass  and 


2.  Small  tractor  discing  up  ground  in 
preparation  for  seeding. 


3.  Applying  seed  with  a  spreader. 


are  paid.  We  usually  get  what  we 
pay  for. 

To  help  you  decide  what  kind  of  a 
lawn  you  will  have  it  is  necessary  first 
of  all  to  classify  lawns;  lawns  can  be 
classified  into  three  kinds — excellent 
lawns,  good  lawns  and  utility  lawns. 

A.  Excellent  lawns.  An  excellent 
lawn  is  beautiful  and  weed  free.  A 
straight  Bluegrass  strain  is  used.  They 
are  expensive  to  establish  and  main" 
tain.  They  require  the  liberal  use  of 
fertilizer  and  water,  both  applied  cor" 
rectly.  During  the  growing  season 
they  will  be  mowed  quite  frequently, 
perhaps  three  or  four  times  a  week 
during  the  active  growing  seasons  in 
early  spring  and  late  fall.  A  well  ad" 
justed  and  sharp  reel  type  mower  will 
be  used.  The  grass  is  deep"rooted,  it 
will  stand  a  lot  of  wear  and  abuse,  the 


5.  Carefully  “ watering  up”  the  new  grass. 


A  reel  or  a  rotary  mower  will  be  used. 
Weeds  are  likely  to  occur  and  2,4"D 
will  be  used  annually. 

C.  Utility  Lawns.  The  utility  lawn 
provides  ground  cover.  Very  little  at" 
tention  is  given  to  soil  preparation 
previous  to  seeding.  Economy  grass 
seed  mixtures,  perhaps  with  little  Blue" 
grass  and  low  germination,  will  be 
used.  Fertilizer  may  be  used  every 
two  or  three  years  or  never.  The  lawn 
may  suffer  acutely  for  the  lack  of  wa" 
ter,  or  it  may  be  over" watered  or  mv 
properly  watered.  Weeds  are  always 
a  problem  and  2,4"D  may  or  may  not 
be  used.  Any  type  of  a  mower,  re" 
gardless  of  condition  may  be  used,  but 
mowing  is  relatively  infrequent. 

The  establishment  of  an  excellent 
lawn  does  not  insure  a  perpetually 
excellent  lawn,  but  it  makes  one  pos" 
sible.  Without  proper  establishment 
all  that  can  be  secured,  regardless  of 
maintenance,  is  a  good  lawn.  A  util" 


6.  The  grass  is  up  and  is  receiving  a  light 
application  of  fertilizer  to  combat  the 
“six  weeks  slump.” 


color  and  texture  are  good  and  prob" 
lems  seldom  occur. 

B.  Good  Lawns.  Good  lawns  are 
established  with  less  attention  being 
paid  to  soil  preparation  preceding 
seeding.  A  blend  of  different  grasses, 
predominantly  Bluegrass  with  perhaps 
some  clover  will  be  used.  Less  ferti" 
lizer  will  be  applied  each  year,  perhaps 
only  one  feeding  per  year.  Less  water 
will  be  used  but  it  will  be  used  prop" 
crly.  Mowing  will  be  less  frequent. 


4.  Dragging  the  yard  after  being 
fertilized  and  seeded. 
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ity  lawn  may  he  the  result  of  poor 
establishment  even  when  all  of  the 
proper  methods  of  maintenance  are 
followed. 

A.  To  Establish  an  Excellent 
Lawn. 

(1,000  square  feet  of  surface) 

1.  Soil  preparation. 

Apply  1,000-2,000  pounds  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  leafmold  or  compost. 
Supplement  with  25  to  50  pounds  of 
treble-superphosphate.  On  extremely 
heavy  and  extremely  light  soils,  80  to 
100  pounds  of  peat  should  be  added. 
Thoroughly  incorporate  these  mater¬ 
ials  in  the  top  6-8  inches  of  soil. 

2.  Seeding. 

Seed  a  pure  strain  of  Bluegrass  in 
late  summer  after  all  weeds  are  under 
control  and  the  seedbed  is  firm  and 
well  pulverized,  with  moisture  close 
to  the  surface.  Seed  at  the  rate  of  3 
to  5  pounds.  Mulch  with  one-fourth 
inch  of  pulverized  sheep  and  peat, 
manure,  leafmold  or  compost. 

3.  Watering. 

Water  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a 
fine  mist  or  spray.  When  grass  ap¬ 
pears  gradually  increase  interval  be¬ 
tween  watering  but  apply  more  water 
each  time. 

4.  Feeding. 

Four  to  six  weeks  after  seeding, 
apply  and  water  in  10  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  sulfate  OR  5  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  sulfate  plus  15  pounds  of 
complete  low  analysis  fertilizer  OR 
30  pounds  complete  low  analysis  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

5.  Mowing. 

First  mowing,  clip  one-inch  from 
blades  when  they  reach  one  and  one- 
half  inches.  Next  mowing,  clip  one- 
half  inch  when  grass  is  two  inches. 
Subsequent  mowing,  clip  one-half  inch 
when  grass  reaches  two  or  two  and 
one-half  inches. 


B.  Maintenance  of  Excellent 
Lawns. 

1.  Watering. 

Withhold  water  in  late  spring. 
Water  infrequently  but  thoroughly. 
Water  until  root  zone  is  saturated 
(use  a  probe) .  Allow  the  soil  to  dry 
before  next  watering.  The  interval 
between  watering  will  be  determined 
by  soil  type,  depth  of  root  penetration 
and  availability  of  water. 

2.  Mowing. 

At  first  sign  of  growth  in  spring, 
rake  lightly  to  remove  rubbish  and 
dead  grass  but  delay  mowing  until 
new  grass  reaches  two  and  one-half 
inches,  clip  one-half  inch  off  with 
sharp,  well  adjusted  mower.  Interval 
between  mowing  is  determined  by 
growth  of  grass,  mow  when  one-half 
inch  of  blade  can  be  removed  and 
when  grass  is  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  inches  high.  Leave  clippings. 
Make  last  mowing  so  that  grass  will 
be  two  and  one-half  inches  high  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  (Exceptions:  Bent  grass, 
Crabgrass  control  and  renovation.) 

3.  Feeding. 

Excellent  grass  can  use  6  pounds  of 
available  nitrogen  per  year,  per  1,000 
square  feet.  This  equals  30  pounds  of 
ammonium  sulfate  (two  and  one-half 
gallons  or  15  one  pound  coffee  cans 
full)  OR  45  pounds  of  complete  low 
analysis  fertilizer  plus  15  pounds  of 
ammonium  sulfate,  OR  90  pounds 
complete  low  analysis  fertilizer.  Feed 
three  times  per  year.  Divide  fertilizer 
in  three  equal  parts.  Make  first  feed¬ 
ing  at  first  sign  of  growth  in  spring, 
second  feeding  four  to  six  weeks  later 
and  last  feeding  in  late  summer. 

Now  after  you  have  studied  these 
recommendations  I  wonder  what  your 
reaction  is?  One  thing  is  certain,  it 
does  pay  to  establish  an  excellent  lawn. 
Recommendations  on  mowing  and 
watering  apply  to  all  established 
lawns.  I  have  a  neighbor  that  never 
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applies  any  fertilizer,  he  waters  cor' 
rectly,  mows  a  little  close  (he  doesn’t 
mow  very  often),  there  are  quite  a 
few  weeds  in  his  lawn  hut  he  has  an 
inexpensive  ground  cover.  Now  me,  I 
try  to  water  and  mow  correctly.  I 
use  just  one'half  as  much  fertilizer  as 
is  recommended  for  an  excellent  lawn. 
Most  of  the  time  I  get  by  by  mowing 
once  every  7' 10  days  and  10' 14  days 
in  hot  weather.  I  have  to  use  2,4'D 
annually.  My  lawn  was  never  estab' 
lished  to  be  an  excellent  lawn  but  I 
think  it  will  classify  as  good. 


WHERE  DO  TURF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
ORIGINATE  ? 

Chas.  M.  Drage 

Extension  Horticulturist  Colorado  A  fe?  M 
College 

The  source  of  turf  recommenda' 
tions  is  private  and  public  research 
work  combined  with  demonstrations 
and  testing  programs  and  many  years 
of  practical  experience.  The  best  re' 
commendations  are  those  that  origin' 
ate  close  to  home.  During  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  leaders  em 
gaged  in  turf  work  in  Colorado  have 
become  extremely  active  in  research 
and  testing  programs.  This  is  particu' 
larly  true  of  the  public  officials,  com' 
mercial  and  business  men  engaged  in 
turf  work,  the  public  and  private  golf 
course  superintendents  and  Colorado 
A  6?  M  College. 

The  results  of  work  done  cooper' 
atively  in  Colorado  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  will  be  far  greater 
than  the  accumulative  work  acconv 
plished  since  Colorado  became  a  state. 
For  example,  at  Colorado  A  6?  M 
work  is  now  underway  on  watering, 
crabgrass  control,  variety  testing,  pre' 
emergence  weed  control  and  fertiliz" 
ers.  These  plots  will  be  visited  by 
many  turf  people  at  the  field  day  in 


Fertilizer  demonstration  in  Luther  Park, 
Greeley,  Colorado.  Treatments  applied 
May  25,  1953 ;  picture  taken  June  24,  1953. 
Each  plot  100  square  feet.  (3)  Sequestrene, 
21  grams.  (1)  Sulfate  of  ammonia,  1  lb. 
(5)  No  treatment.  (4)  Sulfate  of  ammonia 
plus  Sequestrene.  (2)  Ferrous  ammonium 
sulfate,  3  lbs. 

With  the  cooperation  of  park  and  school 
officials  and  County  Agricultural  Agents, 
this  demonstration  was  conducted  in 
Delta,  Denver,  Grand  Junction,  Greeley, 
Fort  Collins  and  Montrose  in  1953. 

In  1954  long  time  and  more  inclusive 
demonstrations  are  being  conducted  in 
Englewood,  Aurora  and  Fort  Collins.  Clip¬ 
ping  records  are  being  made  at  Fort  Col¬ 
lins.  The  demonstrations  include  a  com¬ 
parison  of  nitrogen  (done,  complete  low 
analysis  fertilizers,  and  nitrogen  plus  iron. 
Plots  are  so  arranged  so  that  one  series  re¬ 
ceives  one  feeding  per  year,  one  series  re¬ 
ceives  tivo  feedings  and  one  series  receives 
three  feedings. 
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LAWN  CARE 

By  Herbert  C.  Gundell 

When  and  How  to  Mow  Lawn  Fertilizers— What  and  When 


NOTHING  can  destroy  the  pleas- 
ing  appearance  of  a  good  lawn 
more  rapidly  than  improper  and  un- 
timely  mowing  practices.  A  good 
bluegrass  turf  will  take  some  abuse 
and  still  remain  in  good  condition  but 
if  it  is  continuously  mowed  shorter 
than  advisable,  it  will  eventually  turn 
off  color  and  give  a  less  vigorous  ap- 
pearance.  Excellent  results  in  this 
area  have  been  obtained  by  mowing 
Kentucky  bluegrass  turf  from  1%  to 
2  inches.  A  lawn  should  be  mowed 
not  only  once  every  week  but  twice  a 
week  so  that  the  growth  to  be  removed 
is  at  no  time  more  than  a  half  inch  of 
grass  blades.  The  clippings  should  be 
left  to  remain  on  the  lawn.  When 
the  mowing  is  done  often  enough  they 
will  quickly  disappear  and  form  a 
moisture  saving  mulch  over  the  top 
soil  area. 

The  question  of  mechanical  mowers 
versus  hand  mowers  has  been  argued 
often  and  hard.  It  depends  entirely  on 
the  size  of  your  lawn  area  and  your 
ability  to  afford  a  mechanical  mower. 
A  good  hand  mower  is  a  far  better  in¬ 
vestment  than  a  bargain  power  mower. 
The  home  owner  should  be  cautious 
to  check  cutting  height  adjustment  of 
any  mower  before  making  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

Another  important  question  is  that 
of  reel  type  against  rotary  type  cut¬ 
ting  mowers.  For  a  fine  turf  a  rotary 
mower  will  not  give  the  desired  qual¬ 
ity  and  effect  that  can  be  expected. 
A  reel  type  mower  is  still  the  recom¬ 
mended  kind  for  bluegrass  lawns. 
Where  large  areas  of  drought  resist¬ 
ant  or  coarser  grasses  are  maintained 
for  general  appearance,  a  rotary  blade 
type  mower  will  do  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  job. 


To  maintain  good  green  turf  color 
throughout  the  season  most  lawns  re¬ 
quire  two  to  three  applications  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  each  year.  Under  good  lawn 
management,  where  the  clippings  are 
allowed  to  remain  to  act  as  a  mulch, 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizer 
that  are  high  in  Nitrogen  content  will 
achieve  desired  results.  An  important 
factor  affecting  the  success  of  lawn 
fertilization  is  proper  timing  of  the 
application.  The  spring  application 
will  do  the  most  good,  if  the  lawn  has 
been  allowed  to  make  its  initial  growth 
on  stored  soil  nutrients.  Recom¬ 
mended  time  of  application  is  then 
between  April  20th  and  May  15th  for 
best  spring  and  early  summer  results. 
The  late  summer  or  early  fall  applica¬ 
tion  of  commercial  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  between  August  15  th  and 
Labor  day.  Later  applications  may  in¬ 
duce  late  succulence  when  the  lawn 
should  really  harden  off  for  the  dor¬ 
mant  season. 

Home  owners  have  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  choose 
from.  Wise  gardeners  inspect  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  analysis  on  the  bag  prior  to 
purchase.  Some  commercial  fertiliz-  1 
ers  are  complete,  containing  Nitrogen,  j 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash  in  i 
quickly  available  form.  The  first  fig¬ 
ure  in  an  analysis  like  6-10-4  repre- 
ents  the  percentage  of  available  nitro-  • 
gen,  the  second  stands  for  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  third  figure  ; 
indicates  the  amount  of  potash  per¬ 
centagewise. 

Commercial  fertilizers  should  be 
purchased  for  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Lawns  re¬ 
quire  mostly  straight  applications  of  | 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  Ammonium  sul¬ 
fate  is  one  of  these  that  is  commonly  ' 
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used  in  lawn  fertilisation.  It  pays 
however  to  give  a  lawn  a  complete 
analysis  fertiliser  feeding  once  in  two 
years  to  replenish  phosphate  and  pot' 
ash  depletion. 

Organic  commercial  fertilisers  that 
have  a  sewage  base  are  also  popular 
with  home  gardeners.  These  fertilise 
ers,  however  are  a  little  more  expen' 
sive  on  a  cost  per  pound  basis  of  nitro' 
gen.  Organics  are  more  slowly  avail' 
;ible,  therefor  eliminate  practically  all 
danger  of  burning. 

Weeds  in  Your  Lawn? 

When  weeds  grow  better  and  faster 
in  our  lawns  than  the  desirable  turf 
grasses  it  is  time  that  we  draw  some 
important  conclusions  to  re'establish 
fine  quality  turf.  One  of  the  most 
common  causes  for  a  thick  stand  of 
weeds  is  continued  over'watering. 
Shallow  and  frequent  lawn  irrigation 
puts  a  maximum  of  moisture  supply 
close  to  the  ground  level,  but  allows 
the  sub'soil,  where  Kentucky  Blue' 
grass  is  normally  rooted,  to  become 
deficient  in  moisture. 

Annual  weeds  have  very  short  roots 
and  depend  on  this  oversupply  of  ir' 
rigation  water  to  obtain  plenty  of 
water  and  nourishment.  So  we  need 
to  adjust  our  watering  program  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  perennial  grasses 
get  the  water  they  need,  but  the  short' 
rooted  weeds  will  be  short  of  moisture. 
To  do  this  we  discontinue  daily  water' 
ings,  and  irrigate  each  lawn  section 


preferably  only  once  per  week,  but 
long  enough  in  each  setting  that  we 
apply  from  1  to  1/2  inches  of  water. 

This  will  help  a  long  ways  to  re' 
duce  weeds  in  the  future.  Actually 
such  pesky  weeds  as  dandelion,  plan' 
tain  and  dock  appear  annually  in  the 
best  of  lawns.  These  weeds  should  be 
controlled  with  the  amine  form  of 
2,4'D  herbicides,  that  are  readily  avail' 
able  at  local  seed  and  garden  supply 
houses  under  many  different  commem 
cial  labels.  Important  is  the  proper 
timing  for  application.  2,4'D  works 
very  well,  if  the  material  is  applied 
in  the  morning  of  a  warm  day  (temp, 
above  75  degree  F.)  on  turf  that  has 
been  irrigated  the  previous  day.  After 
the  weedicide  is  applied  water  should 
not  be  provided  for  at  least  3  to  4 
days  to  allow  the  weedicide  to  do  a 
good  job  for  you.  Chickweed,  yarrow, 
and  euphorbia  repens  are  also  com' 
mon  lawn  weeds  in  this  area.  They 
are  a  little  more  susceptible  to  2,4,5 'T 
a  very  similar  product  to  2,4'D.  Sev' 
eral  applications  may  be  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done.  Most  common  lawn 
weeds  produce  a  great  many  seeds  per 
plant.  Eradicate  them  before  they 
mature  and  your  weed  problem  will 
be  a  lesser  one  next  year. 


He  who  becomes  impassioned  of  a 
flower,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  butterfly’s 
wing,  a  nest,  a  shell,  wraps  his  pas' 
sion  around  a  small  thing  that  always 
contains  a  greate  truth. — M aeterlinc\. 
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A  GRUESOME  STORY 

By  Dr.  Robert  W.  Schery 


TT  is  late  May.  Hot  weather  is  in  the 

offing,  and  the  Crabgrass  seedlings 
peeking  now  from  the  seclusion  of 
turf  facing  trying  times,  belie  their 
look  of  youthful  innocence.  Lhv 
checked,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  each 
seedling  will  graduate  to  the  maturity 
of  a  husky  rosette,  and  by  midsum¬ 
mer  will  be  a  subversive  focal  point 
lor  rooting  runners  radiating  in  all 
directions,  that  can  insiduously  en¬ 
large  the  plant  to  serving  platter  pro¬ 
portions.  Whether  saucer  sffie  or  plat¬ 
ter,  each  Crabgrass  cluster  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  planted  grass,  for 
space,  for  air,  for  nutriment,  for 
water.  By  August  each  wiry  stem 
cringing  beneath  best  mowing  heights, 
will  produce  seed  generously,  to  per¬ 
petuate  this  nuisance  yet  another  year. 
Old  plants,  mission  accomplished,  will 
pockmark  the  lawn  at  first  killing  frost 
with  ugly  brown  patches,  the  fruits 
of  summer  sabotage. 

Sounds  gruesome; — and  it  can  be, 


—for  the  lawn  nursed  toward  perfec¬ 
tion  by  care  and  the  good  growing 
weather  of  spring,  or  for  the  owner, 
if  he  tries  to  pull  Crabgrass  by  hand. 
Gruesome  unless  Dr.  Home-owner 
prescribes  an  anti-Crabgrass  remedy  to 
cure  the  lawn  trouble  without  initiat¬ 
ing  the  aches  of  “gardener's  back’’. 

Treatment  with  phenyl  mercury 
compounds,  such  as  the  proprietary 
product  SCUTL,  will  selectively  kill 
out  the  Crabgrass,  without  injury  to 
the  permanent  turf.  It  provides  a 
bonus  of  disease  protection  to  the  good 
grass,  even  as  it  eliminates  Crabgrass. 
Fading  away  of  the  Crabgrass,  greener 
turf  with  less  disease,  are  conveniently 
possible  by  wheeling  out  the  spreader 
for  a  few  quick  weekly  applications. 

In  brief,  treatment  consists  of  about 
4  applications  at  5-7  day  intervals, 
started  about  rose-blooming  time. 
Once  begun  the  treatment  must  be 
kept  up  at  this  prescribed  interval, 
come  what  may  in  the  way  of  weather, 


CRABGRASS  -  Digitaria  spp . 


>d  with  crabgrass  killer,  and  right  side  untreated.  Crabgrass  is  dead 
Sometimes  this  treatment  xvill  also  kill  the  clover. 


to  get  full  and  cumulative  benefit.  In- 
sofar  as  possible  application  should  be 
avoided  immediately  before  rain  and 
is  best  made  on  turf  fairly  recently 
mown.  In  some  instances,  where 
drought  or  climate  makes  Crabgrass 
unusually  resistant,  it  might  be  wise  to 
spread  granular  materials  to  dew-wet 
grass  of  early  morning,  or  evening  if 
there  is  an  evening  dew.  There  might 
be  some  temporary  discoloration  of  the 
permanent  grass  then,  though  it  soon 
snaps  back  to  normal.  A  quick,  fine 
mist  from  the  hose,— not  a  watering 
down, — can  simulate  dew  at  the  con' 


venience  of  the  lawn  master,  to  help 
the  particles  cling  to  the  Crabgrass 
leaf. 

Crabgrass  succumbs  gradually,  - 
just  fades  away  to  a  brown  wither  of 
nothingness  in  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks.  Yellowing  will  likely  be  no- 
ticeable  within  several  days.  In  later 
summer,  by  the  time  Crabgrass  has 
gotten  tough  to  mow  and  tough  to 
kill,  double  strength  or  a  few  addi- 
tional  applications  may  be  needed. 
Even  then  spending  is  saving,  for  seed 
heads  eliminated  mean  reduced  Crab- 
grass  potential  next  year. 
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LAWN  PESTS 

By  Gordon  T.  Mickle 

Extension  Entomologist 


1.  Earthworms  and  Night  Crawlers 

LpHE  benefits  of  earthworms  and 
night  crawlers  in  the  soil  are  con' 
troversial.  Their  assistance  in  the  aeu 
ation  of  the  soil  cannot  be  challenged 
but  it  is  questionable  that  they  add  any' 
thing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  One 
might  ask  “Do  you  ever  find  earth' 
worms  in  quantity  in  a  nonTertile 
soil?”  Earthworms  and  night  crawl' 
ers  become  a  nuisance  in  the  lawn 
when  they  cast  up  small  mounds  of 
soil  causing  an  unsightly  appearance 
and  making  the  lawn  rough  and  diffi' 
cult  to  mow.  Night  crawlers  are  es' 
pecially  serious  in  this  respect. 

Control 

Arsenate  of  lead  has  long  been  used 
in  controlling  these  worms  and  is  still 
an  effective  insecticide.  It  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per  1000 
square  feet  of  lawn  surface.  Often 
this  insecticide  is  mixed  with  about  a 
bushel  of  sand  so  that  it  can  be  dis' 
tributed  more  evenly  over  the  soil. 
Following  its  application  the  lawn 
should  be  irrigated  moderately  to 
carry  the  arsenate  of  lead  down  to 
where  the  worms  are  located.  If  this 
is  done,  and  the  insecticide  is  applied 
at  the  proper  rate  there  is  very  little 
danger  in  poisoning  children  or  pets 
that  frequent  the  lawn. 

Although  no  experimental  work  has 
been  conducted  in  Colorado  for  the 
control  of  these  pests  with  chlordane, 
aldrin,  dieldrin  and  related  insecti' 
cides,  they  have  been  used  successfully 
by  the  Tropical  Earthworm  Project  in 
the  East.  However,  they  are  much 
slower  to  kill  than  arsenate  of  lead, 
often  requiring  several  weeks.  If  one 
wishes  to  try  these  insecticides,  the 
following  rates  of  application  are  sug' 
gested :  chlordane :  1  quart  of  emub 


sion  or  2/z  pounds  of  40%  wettable 
powder  mixed  with  50  gallons  of  wa' 
ter  (or  smaller  amounts  of  water) 
and  sprayed  uniformly  over  1000 
square  feet  of  lawn;  aldrin:  use  1 
quart  of  the  emulsion  per  1000  square 
feet  of  lawn. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of 
mercury).  Use  2  to  3  ounces  of  cor' 
rosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  50  gab  ’ 
Ions  of  water.  Apply  to  1000  square 
feet  of  lawn.  Water  lawn  thoroughly 
after  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  ap' 
plied.  Sometimes  a  slight  burning  oc' 
curs,  especially  during  hot,  dry 
weather.  However,  this  is  not  per' 
manent. 

Corrosive  sublimate  can  also  be  ap' 
plied  dry.  Mix  2  to  3  ounces  to  a 
bushel  of  sand.  Apply  the  mixture  ; 
over  1000  square  feet  of  lawn,  fob 
lowed  by  a  thorough  watering. 

Nfote:  Corrosive  sublimate  is  quite 
poisonous  and  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  children  and  pets.  It  aiso 
corrodes  metal  and  the  solution  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  metal  con' 
tainers.  Such  should  be  washed  mv 
mediately  after  being  used.  Dead  ! 
worms  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
grass  after  treatment  should  be  cob 
lected  to  prevent  bird  poisoning. 

2.  White  grubs 

The  larvae  of  May  and  June  beetles 
occasionally  are  found  in  lawns  and 
can  cause  extensive  damage.  They 
feed  on  the  grass  roots,  eventually 
causing  dead  spots  in  the  lawn.  White 
grub  damage  is  easily  diagnosed.  Upon 
examination  of  the  dead  or  sick  spots 
one  will  find  that  the  turf  can  be  easily 
lifted  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
roots  have  been  cut.  The  grubs  may 
or  may  not  be  found,  depending  upon 
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whether  they  are  still  feeding  or  have 
gone  down  further  in  the  soil. 

White  grubs  have  a  life  cycle  longer 
than  one  year.  Unless  they  are  killed 
they  may  damage  the  lawn  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  depending  upon  the 
species  of  grubs  involved. 

Control 

The  controls  given  under  earth" 
worms  and  night  crawlers  are  effective 
in  killing  white  grubs. 

3.  Spider  mites  (clover  mite). 

The  clover  mite,  a  lawn  pest,  be" 
comes  a  nuisance  when  it  enters  houses 
during  the  fall  and  spring  months.  Ah 
though  it  is  harmless  to  man  and  ani" 
mals,  its  presence  is  an  annoyance  to 
the  housewife.  Hordes  of  mites  con" 
tinue  to  invade  houses  around  the 
windows  and  doors  on  warm  sunny 
days.  Due  to  their  minute  size,  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  pinhead,  mites  can 
crawl  through  very  small  openings. 

Clover  mites  are  brownish  in  color, 
measuring  about  1  /  30th  of  an  inch 
long.  Unlike  the  true  insect,  they  have 
4  pairs  instead  of  3  pairs  of  legs. 
Throughout  the  summer,  or  growing 
season,  they  feed  on  various  plants  by 
sucking  out  their  juices.  Some  of  the 
mites  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage 
on  various  trees  while  others  hiber" 
nate.  It  is  the  hibernating  mite  that 
presents  the  problem. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
the  mites  migrate  to  protective  cover 
and  often  crawl  up  the  sides  of  build" 
ings  in  the  sun.  From  here  they  easily 
gain  entrance  inside.  During  mild 
sunny  weather,  mites  may  persist 
throughout  the  winter  months,  disap¬ 
pearing  temporarily  on  cold  days. 

Control 

Mites  are  very  difficult  to  control 
under  the  foregoing  conditions.  Most 
of  the  household  type  insecticides  will 
kill  the  mites  that  are  hit  during  the 


time  of  treatment.  However,  other 
mites  soon  migrate  to  the  treated  sur¬ 
faces  but  are  usually  unaffected.  There 
are  several  miticides  on  the  market 
that  should  be  of  value  in  controlling 
these  pests  on  the  lawn  and  shrubbery 
and  if  the  area  treated  is  of  sufficient 
si2,e  to  reduce  the  total  mite  population, 
this  should  prevent  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  this  pest.  Among  those 
miticides  suggested  are  Aramite,  Di¬ 
mite,  and  others.  They  should  be  used 
according  to  the  directions  given  on 
the  container  by  the  manufacturer. 

Malathion  applied  to  the  lawn  and 
shrubbery  reportedly  has  given  suc¬ 
cessful  control.  It  is  recommended  at 
the  rate  of  2/i  ounces  of  the  emulsi- 
fiable  liquid  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Malathion  has  a  disagreeable  odor  but 
this  should  soon  disappear.  The  use  of 
this  insecticide  inside  the  house  would 
be  objectionable  from  this  standpoint. 

The  application  of  one  of  these  miti- 
cides  can  be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  summer  but  it  is  suggested  that 
the  premises  be  sprayed  in  late  August 
or  early  September  just  ahead  of  cool 
weather.  A  reduction  in  the  mite  pop¬ 
ulation  at  this  time  should  prevent 
them  from  migrating  to  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  sunny  days  in  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  miticides  or  in¬ 
secticides  given,  dusting  sulfur  undi¬ 
luted,  or  a  spray  composed  of  1  pound 
of  wettable  sulfur  in  10  gallons  of 
water,  may  be  applied  to  the  grass  and 
shrubbery.  Inside  the  house,  other 
than  control  with  household  sprays, 
frequent  use  of  the  vacuum  sweeper 
is  suggested. 


To  explain  the  ending  “aceae” 

“Aceae”  is  pronounced  a-c-e- 
(Aseee).  It  is  a  suffix  to  denote  a 
plant  family  as:  Rosa,  family  Rosa- 
ceae.  Expections,  however,  are  Com- 
positae,  Graminae,  Leguminosae,  Lab- 
iatae  and  Umbelliferae.  H.F. 
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COMMON  LAWN  DISEASES  IN 

COLORADO 

C.  E.  Seliskar 


>rPHE  various  grasses  used  in  lawns 
*  under  intensive  management  are 
often  subjected  to  diseases  of  differ- 
ent  kinds.  Most  of  these  are  caused 
by  fungi  which  live  in  the  soil  and 
attack  grasses  when  conditions  are 
favorable  for  their  development.  Com¬ 
mon  diseases  found  in  Colorado  in¬ 
clude  brown  patch,  caused  by  Pelli' 
cularia  filamentosa;  fairy  ring,  caused 
by  M  arasmius  oreades,  and  other 
basidiomy  cetous  fungi;  and  snow 
mold,  caused  by  species  of  Typhula 
and  Calonectria.  In  addition,  lawns 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  certain 
physiogenic  conditions,  such  as  poor 
aeration  through  soil  compaction,  or 
excessive  moisture,  unfavorable  tem¬ 
perature,  nutrition,  temperature,  pH, 
and  light.  Generally,  when  grasses  are 
weakened  by  adverse  physiogenic  fac¬ 
tors,  they  are  predisposed  to  greater 
injury  by  pathogenic  organisms.  Thus, 
while  Kentucky  bluegrass  produces 
vigorous  growth  in  the  cool  spring 
months  brown  patch  is  seldom  a  ser¬ 
ious  problem.  However,  when  blue- 
grass  development  is  retarded  by 
higher  temperatures  found  in  July  and 
August,  the  brown  patch  fungus  is 
more  destructive.  Proper  lawn  man¬ 
agement  increases  resistance  to  disease 
and  permits  the  more  effective  action 
of  fungicides  in  the  control  of  fungous 
diseases.  Most  practices  that  stimu¬ 
late  growth  and  vigor  are  advisable. 

Brown  Patch 

Brown  patch,  caused  by  Pellicularia 
filamentosa,  is  the  most  common  lawn 
disease  in  Colorado.  It  is  found  on 
susceptible  blue  and  bent  grasses 
whenever  temperatures  of  80°  F.  and 
above  prevail.  Light,  frequent  water¬ 
ing  enhances  development  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  especially  during  hot  weather. 


Thed  isease  first  appears  in  small,  more 
or  less  circular  areas  which  progress 
radially,  and  the  leaves  darken  and 
wilt.  Affected  plants  turn  brown  and 
die.  Occasionally  a  ring-like  pattern 
may  be  observed  at  the  periphery  of 
the  spot.  This  is  due  to  the  dark  my¬ 
celium  of  the  fungus  intermingling 
with  the  blades  at  the  advancing  mar¬ 
gin.  When  conditions  are  favorable 
the  spots  enlarge  rapidly,  sometimes 
involving  large  areas  of  lawn.  The 
spots  usually  range  in  size  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet,  but  spots  6-12 
inches  are  most  common. 

Various  materials  have  been  used  to 
control  brown  patch.  The  following 
dithiocarbamates  and  thirams  are  at 
least  partially  effective.  The  amounts 
listed  are  for  treament  of  500  square 
feet  of  lawn.  Materials  are  first  mixed 
with  10-15  gallons  of  water  and  ap¬ 
plied  uniformly  as  a  drench.  Tersan 
and  Tersan  75  (50  and  75  percent 
tetramethyl  thiuram  disulfide,  respec¬ 
tively)  at  2.3  and  1.5  ounces;  Dithane 
Z-78  (65  per  cent  ethylene  bis  dithio 
carbamate)  at  8  ounces.  Eastern  ex¬ 
periment  stations  report  effective  con¬ 
trol  with  a  mercury  chlorice  mixture, 
Calaclor  (81  per  cent  metallic  mer¬ 
cury  as  mercuric  and  mercurous  chlor¬ 
ides)  at  1.0  ounce.  Crag  Turf  531 
(Cadmium-copper-zinc  chromate,  cal- 
cuim  sulfate)  at  1.5  ounces;  PMAS 
(10  per  cent  phenyl  mercuric  acetate) 
at  0.05  pint;  and  Puraturf  177  (20 
percent  phenyl-amino-cadmium  dilac¬ 
tate  complex)  at  0.8  ounce,  are  also 
known  to  be  beneficial. 

Fairy  Ring 

A  number  of  fungi  of  the  mush¬ 
room  type  are  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fairy  rings  in  lawns. 
Marasmius  oreades  is  commonly  as- 
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sociated.  The  rings  are  composed  of 
fungus  fruiting  bodies  which  develop 
in  circular  fashion  from  the  com 
cealed  vegetation  portion  (mycelium). 
From  a  small  point  of  establishment 
the  fungus  grows  radially  in  the  soil 
until  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
development  of  fruit  bodies.  These 
are  then  produced  more  or  less  uni' 
formly  near  the  advancing  margin. 
During  dry  periods  the  grass  within 
the  ring  may  turn  brown  and  die. 

Fairy  ring  is  difficult  to  control. 
The  fungicides  used  for  the  control  of 
brown  patch  are  of  some  value.  Proper 
management  through  fertilisation,  wa' 
tering,  and  aeration  are  beneficial. 
Generally,  fairy  rings  are  rarely  ob' 
served  in  lawns  receiving  proper  care, 
particularly  in  lawns  treated  for  the 
control  of  other  diseases. 

Snow  Mold 

Snow  mold  is  caused  by  species  of 
Ty phula  and  Calonectria.  It  is  occa' 
sionally  encountered  in  the  early 
spring  during  periods  of  melting  snow 
or  during  wet  winter  periods  when 
temperatures  are  just  above  freezing. 
The  disease  is  characterised  by  the 
production  of  conspicuous  cottony 
masses  of  mycelium  which  form  mat' 
like  over  the  afFected  plants.  The  dis' 
case  usually  appears  in  roundish 
patches  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  dia' 
meter,  the  grass  within  turning  brown 
and  dying.  Where  Ty phula  spp.  is 
involved  numerous  small  brown  bodies 
(sclerotia)  may  be  found  on  or  in  the 
diseased  tissues.  It  is  most  serious  in 
the  high  intermountain  valleys  or  in 
lawn  locations  which  prolong  snow 
cover. 

Some  experiment  stations  report 
satisfactory  control  through  the  use  of 
two  applications  of  mercury  chlorides 
(Calaclor,  at  1.5  ounces  per  500 
square  feet) ,  one  before  the  first  snow 
forecast  in  the  fall  and  the  second 
during  a  midwinter  thaw.  Other  com' 
monly  used  materials  for  the  control 


of  brown  patch  have  not  been  effec' 
tive  against  snow  mold. 

Other  Diseases 

There  are  several  common  lawn 
diseases  which  are  of  importance  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  but  are 
not  known  to  occur  or  are  of  minor 
importance  in  Colorado.  Dollar  Spot, 
caused  by  Sclerotinia  homoeocarpa,  has 
been  reported  west  of  Minnesota. 
Copper  spot,  caused  by  Gloeocercos' 
pora  sorghi,  produces  small,  circular, 
coppery'brown  patches  1'3  inches  in 
diameter.  Leaf  spot,  caused  by  Hel- 
minthosporium  vagans,  is  cosmopolh 
tan  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
produces  small,  purpleffiordered  le' 
sions  on  the  leaves  which  coalesce  and 
eventually  involve  the  whole  plant. 
It  is  found  in  the  spring  and  fall  uiv 
der  conditions  of  cool,  humid  weather. 
Stimulation  of  growth  through  fertili' 
nation  is  helpful  in  controlling  the  dis' 
ease.  Blue  mold,  caused  by  the  Myx' 
omycete  fungus,  Physarum  cinereum, 
is  common  on  lawns  in  Colorado.  The 
fungus  is  saprophytic  and  causes  no 
injury  to  the  grass.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  production  of  numerous  small, 
bluish'gray,  fragile  fruit  bodies  (spou 
angia)  on  the  blades,  which  in  mass 
present  a  characteristic  blue  color  to 
the  afFected  lawn  area.  It  may  eiv 
compass  several  or  more  square  feet. 
No  control  measures  are  necessary,  as 
the  fungus  disappears  within  a  few 
days  after  its  appearance.  A  fungus, 
J^ligrospora  sp.,  has  been  isolated  from 
diseased  blue  grass  plants  found  in 
circular  brown  patches  on  several  oc' 
casions  during  the  past  two  years  in 
Colorado.  Its  importance  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 


Further  source  of  confusion  for  the 
outlander  learning  English:  the  anti' 
thetical  distinction  between  a  green 
hand  and  a  green  thumb. 
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WHAT  THE  DRY  SPRING  HAS 
DONE  TO  LAWNS 

Moras  L.  Shubert 


rpHE  Editor  asked  for  an  article  on 
J-  the  above  subject,  but  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  write  on  “What 
The  Dry  Spring  Has  Done  to  Lawn- 
keepers'”.  This  is  because  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  nothing  unusual  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  lawns,  or  the  soils  under 
them,  if  a  wise  program  of  irrigation 
has  been  followed,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  appears  that  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  unduly  worried  about  the 
situation. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  Denver 
area  and  over  much  of  the  high  plains 
and  mountain  region  the  precipitation 
has  been  only  about  one-third  of  nor¬ 
mal  during  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
we  should  remember  that  we  who 
maintain  lawns  in  the  plains  areas  do 
not  count  much  on  local  precipitation 
during  any  year.  How  many  people 
realize  that  our  evaporation  potential 
is  about  five  times  our  total  precipi¬ 
tation?  Or  in  other  words,  we  lose 
moisture,  exposed  at  the  surface  or 
by  loss  through  the  leaves  of  plants, 
equivalent  to  about  two  inches  per 
week  during  the  warm  growing  sea¬ 
son!  So  we  have  to  put  about  that 
amount  of  water  back  into  the  soil 
in  order  to  grow  the  kind  of  plants  we 
ordinarily  want  for  our  lawns,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  landscaping  in  general. 

It  would  help  a  lot  if  everyone  who 
takes  care  of  lawns  and  gardens  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
way  in  which  our  soils  act  as  water 
reservoirs.  Then  we  would  all  know 
how  to  fill  this  type  of  reservoir  prop¬ 
erly. 

Good  garden  loam,  when  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  is  made  up  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter  and  empty  space  in  almost  equal 
volumes.  That  means  that  a  cubic  foot 


of  soil  from  the  garden  is  made 
up  of  about  one-half  a  cubic  foot 
of  mineral  and  organic  matter  (hu¬ 
mus)  and  that  the  other  half  is  space 
contained  in  pores  and  cracks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  because  this 
space  volume  is  so  important  to  good 
productivity  that  we  stay  out  of  our 
gardens  when  the  soil  is  so  wet  that 
it  is  easily  compacted. 

Many  of  the  pores  are  so  small  that 
they  will  hold  water,  but  water  drains 
out  of  the  larger  pores  so  that  they 
normally  hold  air.  In  a  good  fertile 
garden  loam,  the  space  volume  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  water- 
storage  space  and  air-storage  space. 
This  means  that  about  one-fourth  the 
total  volume  of  good  loam  is  water- 
storage  space. 

“Now  how  is  this  of  any  practical 
importance?”  the  gardener  impatiently 
asks. 

By  understanding  that  the  soil,  be¬ 
side  supplying  minerals  to  our  plants, 
is  also  a  reservoir  for  water  and  air  so 
vital  to  the  roots  and  the  whole  plant, 
we  have  a  working  principle  to  guide 
us  in  proper  maintenance  of  lawns 
and  gardens. 

For  example,  we  can  see  that  when 
just  a  little  water  is  supplied  at  the 
surface,  it  will  fill  the  water-storage 
pores  and  be  held  there.  So  frequent, 
light  waterings  are  not  only  wasteful 
of  water,  but  bad  for  the  lawn  and 
garden,  since  they  keep  the  water  too 
near  the  surface.  Since  roots  can  only 
grow  where  the  soil  is  moist  enough 
to  support  them,  the  plants  become 
shallow-rooted  under  this  harmful 
kind  of  irrigation. 

It  takes  about  two  inches  of  water, 
slowly  sprinkled  on  the  surface  to  wet 
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a  heavy  clay  soil  down  to  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches,  as  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment  this  spring.  It  was  also  learned 
that  the  water  moves  almost  straight 
down,  with  very  little  outward  move¬ 
ment  from  the  position  of  application. 

While  the  water  is  settling  down 
into  the  water-storage  spaces,  the 
larger  air-storage  spaces  near  the  sur¬ 
face  drain  and  fill  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  air.  When  all  of  the  water-storage 
spaces  are  filled  with  water,  and  the 
air-spaces  with  air,  water  will  be  held 
almost  indefinitely  until  plants  take  it 
out.  Soil  at  this  moisture  capacity  is 
said  to  be  at  field  capacity. 

A  simple  garden  test  is  to  take  a 
handful  of  moist  soil  and  squeeze  it 
into  a  clod  which  should  hold  its  shape 
until  dropped  about  eighteen  inches 
onto  a  hard  surface,  where  it  should 
shatter  completely.  It  takes  about  six 
hours  per  inch  of  moisture  (when  the 
soil  is  dry  at  the  start)  for  soil  mois¬ 
ture  to  settle  down  to  field  capacity. 
This  will  vary,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  proportions  of  sand,  clay, 
and  humus. 

Since  two  inches  of  water  supplied 
per  week  seems  to  be  a  rather  average 
requirement  for  this  area,  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  “How  do  we  know  when 
we  have  supplied  two  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter?” 

When  water  is  supplied  as  “arti¬ 
ficial  rain”  by  a  sprinkler,  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  use  a  home-made  rain 
gauge.  This  is  made  of  a  straight¬ 
sided  tin  can,  which  is  opened  so  as 
not  to  have  a  rim  at  the  top.  After 
cleaning  and  drying  the  can,  a  spot 
of  paint  can  be  placed  at  the  two- 
inch  level  inside  the  can.  The  can 
should  be  set,  as  level  as  possible,  half¬ 
way  between  the  sprinkler  and  the 
widest  spread  of  the  spray.  When  the 
water  caught  by  the  can  is  two  inches 
deep,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  whole 
area  covered  by  the  spray  has  received 
the  same  amount. 


People  who  have  used  this  method 
find  that  they  spend  less  time  and 
worry  with  their  sprinklers,  and  also 
that  they  have  better  looking  plants 
and  lawns  with  much  less  waste  of 
water. 


In  Favor  of  Fall  Seeding 

By  Robert  W.  Schery 

A  man  might  argue  with  consider¬ 
able  appeal  that  the  best  time  to  seed 
a  lawn  is  “when  I  can  best  afford  the 
time”,  or  even  “when  the  weather  is 
most  enjoyable  outdoors”.  But  re¬ 
member,  nature  can  be  a  big  help 
when  she’s  on  your  side,  quite  a  hin¬ 
drance,  multiplying  effort,  when  one 
tries  to  buck  her  seasonal  rhythms. 

Man’s  cue,  then  is  to  seed  in 
autumn — as  soon  as  the  heat  and 
drought  of  summer  is  broken.  Usually 
rains  are  fairly  frequent,  and  gentler, 
in  autumn;  and  the  soil  will  not  dry 
out  as  rapidly  as  in  summer.  Never¬ 
theless,  provision  has  to  be  made  to 
sprinkle,  gently  and  frequently — for 
once  a  seed  is  sprouted  it  cannot  be 
let  dry  out  without  lethal  effects.  So, 
if  at  all  possible,  give  your  new  lawn 
a  foothold  in  the  autumn — a  chance 
to  develop  a  good  root  system,  ready- 
to-go  come  spring. 

Additional  advantages  to  an  aut¬ 
umn  seeding  date  include  less  weed 
competition  for  the  new  grass,  since 
weeds  are  past  their  most  vigorous 
growing  period;  more  workable  soil 
(not  soggy  as  in  spring),  permitting 
better  seedbed  preparation  and  more 
convenient  working  in  of  the  ever 
necessary  fertiliser;  and  perhaps  less 
pressure  from  a  deluge  of  other  gar¬ 
den  activities. 

Whenever,  wherever,  seeding  is 
done,  the  soil  should  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  beforehand,  as  by  disc¬ 
ing,  rotary  tilling  or  spading,  and  final 
finer  raking. 
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BUFFALOGRASS  FROM  SEED 


By  George  M.  Fisher 

From  “Colorado  Lawns,”  by  permission 


TDUFFALOGRASS  is  a  highly  de- 
sirable  grass  for  lawns  in  the 
heavier  soils  of  the  Eastern  Great 
Plains  region  of  Colorado  where  the 
lawns  are  in  a  sunny  location  and  not 
watered  too  heavily.  It  forms  a  firm 
sod  and  requires  relatively  little  care. 

Improved  strains  of  buffalograss  and 
advanced  methods  of  harvesting  and 
processing  have  recently  been  deveb 
oped.  The  outcome  has  been  that  the 
making  of  lawns  by  seeding  with 
treated  seed  has  largely  replaced  the 
sodding  with  vegetative  material.  A 
good  buffalograss  lawn  can  now  be 
established  in  shorter  time  and  at 
much  less  expense  by  planting  new, 
treated  seed. 

Buffalograss  does  not  like  the  shade 
and  should  be  planted  on  a  firm  seed' 
bed,  free  of  weeds  and  with  the  soil 
well  prepared.  One-half  inch  is  the 
optimum  depth  for  planting  this  seed, 
and  if  planted  any  deeper,  failure  is 
almost  sure  to  result.  Where  the  area 
is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  machine 
operations,  drilling  with  an  ordinary 
wheat  drill  is  the  quickest  method  of 
planting.  For  home  lawns,  however, 
this  is  not  ordinarily  feasible  and  they 
must  be  seeded  by  broadcasting  or  by 
sowing  in  rows. 

Sowing  in  rows  is  the  fastest  method 
of  obtaining  complete  turf  closure, 
usually  in  one  season,  and  provides 
the  best  weed  control.  Spacing  of  6  to 
12  inches  between  rows  is  used  in  the 
row  method,  and  obviously  the  closer 
the  rows,  the  sooner  the  grass  will 
make  complete  cover.  In  row  seeding 
the  seed  should  be  spaced  about  one' 
half  inch  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  covered  with  one-half  inch  of 
soil. 

By  any  method,  the  amount  of  seed 
required  runs  between  1  and  2  pounds 


per  1,000  square  feet  of  area  seeded. 
Broadcasting  will  require  the  heaviest 
seeding  rate,  and  closed  spacing  of  the 
rows  by  the  row  method  will  likewise 
increase  the  amount  of  seed  needed. 

Planting  season  for  buffalograss  ex- 
tends  from  April  15  to  June  15.  I 
Where  water  is  available,  the  seeding 
period  may  be  extended  to  as  late  as 
July  15.  Optimum  time  for  seeding,  i 
where  water  is  available,  is  between 
May  15  and  June  15,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  cultivation  sufficiently  far 
ahead  to  take  care  of  one  or  two  crops  J 
of  weeds  before  planting  the  grass. 

Lawn  plantings  will  spread  much 
faster  if  weeds  are  controlled.  Broad¬ 
cast  plantings  will  need  to  be  clipped 
lightly  three  or  four  times  during  the 
first  growing  season  to  reduce  shading 
from  excessive  weed  growth  and  to 
eliminate  competition  for  moisture.  In 
row  plantings,  where  it  is  possible  to  I 
control  weeds  by  hand  weeding,  it  is 
best  not  to  clip  the  grass  during  the 
first  season. 

As  new  plantings  require  some  wa-  !  j 
tering  the  first  year  if  complete  clos¬ 
ure  of  turf  is  to  be  had,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  more  weeds  than  where  the 
seedbed  is  not  watered.  Excessive  wa¬ 
tering  is  usually  detrimental,  as  it 
tends  to  encourage  growth  of  weeds.  | 

While  buffalograss  requires  consid¬ 
erably  less  mowing  than  bluegrass,  it  i 
should  be  slipped  occasionally  to  pro-  1 
duce  an  even,  smooth-appearing  turf  | 
and  to  discourage  competition  from 
weeds.  After  the  first  year,  buffalo¬ 
grass  lawns  may  be  clipped  to  a  height 
of  IJ/2  to  2  inches.  Lawns  which  re-  1 
ceive  some  watering  will  require  some¬ 
what  closer  and  more  frequent  mow¬ 
ing. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  . 
in  transplanting  sod  cubes  of  blue  j 
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gramma,  buffalograss,  and  western 
wheatgrass  on  bare  soil  at  Fort  Cob 
lins.  Complete  cover  was  established 
in  2  years  of  subnormal  rainfall  from 
sods  spaced  a  foot  apart  in  2-  and  3' 
foot  rows.  Six-inch  cubes  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  sods.  They  should  be 
set  as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  pre¬ 
ferably  after  a  heavy  rain. 

Land  should  be  carefully  graded 
and  well  prepared.  If  the  sods  are  set 


a  little  below  the  surface  level,  they 
are  better  able  to  benefit  from  light 
rainfall.  All  the  soil  should  be  packed 
firmly  after  planting  to  avoid  exposure 
of  sods  and  to  prevent  undue  erosion 
while  the  grass  is  becoming  established. 

Cultivation  is  harmful  as  it  loosens 
runners  and  encourages  erosion.  Clip¬ 
ping  at  a  2-inch  height  is  beneficial, 
as  is  also  top  dressing  with  soil  after 
the  grass  has  become  established. 


HIGH  ALTITUDE  LAWNS 


By  Henry  Gestefield 


HIGH  altitude  lawns  are  different, 
but  easy  to  build  and  maintain. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  NOT  to  have 
lawns  at  altitudes  ranging  from  7.000 
to  9,000  feet.  There  are  thousands  of 
cabins  and  summer  resorts  and  dude 
ranches  that  very  easily  can  have  ex¬ 
tra  beautiful  lawns  and  glades. 

There  are  three  ways  to  establish  a 
mountain  lawn  under  various  condi¬ 
tions. 


1.  Where  irrigation,  that  is  flood¬ 
ing,  is  available,  the  following  has  to 
be  done  to  assure  a  good  stand  of 
grass:  Level  the  ground,  fertilize  with 
manure  or  leaf  mold,  plow  or  till;  re¬ 
level  and  dike  around  the  edge;  pre¬ 
water  a  few  times;  broadcast  seed, 
50%  Blue  Grass  (Kentucky),  40% 
our  native  high  altitude  thriving  Red 
Top  and  10%  White  Clover.  Comb 
seed  in  or  spike  tooth  harrow;  cover 
with  Zi  inch  of  mulch  and  leave  it 
alone  until  grass  is  sprouted;  other¬ 
wise  if  flooded  too  early,  seed  will 
float  into  ridges  and  patches.  Early 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  I 
have  put  in  hundreds  of  lawns  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley  this  same  way  and 
always  had  good  results. 

2.  If  no  irrigation  is  available  but 
if  the  area  has  moist  soil,  plant  seed 
after  ground  preparation,  before  first 
snow  storm  or  after  first  snow  has 


melted,  cover  seed  and  let  nature  do 


the  rest.  Always  give  seed  a  good  cov¬ 
ering.  Use  20%  Fairway  Crested 
Wheatgrass,  30%  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  40%  Red  Top  and  10%  White 
Clover. 

3.  Dry  land  areas,  where  no  wa¬ 
tering  is  available.  If  your  cabin  is 
on  south  slope,  use  only  dry  land 
grasses.  Work  the  seed  into  the 
ground  a  little  deeper  than  ordinary. 
Do  this  before  snowfall  or  real  early 
in  the  spring  to  get  the  benefits  of 
spring  showers,  and  as  dry  land  grasses 
are  deep  rooted,  they  will  stand  the 
dry  spells  wonderfully.  Some  of  the 
best  dry  land  grasses  for  lawn  pur¬ 
poses  are: 

Intermediate  Wheatgrass,  Western 
Wheatgrass,  Crested  Wheatgrass, 
Blue  Grama  Grass,  (not  over  8,000 
ft.),  Sand  Love  Grass,  Mountain 
Brome  Grass,  Perennial  Rye  Grass. 
All  these  grasses  are  hard  to  cut  with 
lawn  mowers  if  you  let  them  grow 
too  tall.  I  suggest  cutting  often,  leav¬ 
ing  clippings  on  lawns  to  get  mulch 
for  saving  ground  moisture. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 
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THE  HUSBAND-GARDENER  BECOMES 

LAWN-CONSCIOUS 

As  Reported  by  Helen  Fowler 


HTHE  husband  gardener  is  talking. 

He  speaks  of  his  wife  as  “The 
Gardener”.  The  gardener  has  ah 
ways  taken  grass  for  granted,  like 
electricity  or  running'water.  As  long 
as  the  lawn  looks  alright  she  never 
took  an  active  part  in  its  physical  weh 
fare,  just  enjoyed  it  as  a  part  of  the 
general  background.  Occasionally  she 
would  comment  on  the  fact  that  it 
needed  cutting;  but  I  really  believe 
this  was  an  unconscious  habit,  too, 
of  mental  telepathy,  for  she  invariably 
mentioned  the  mowing  at  the  moment 
I  was  about  to  do  it  anyway. 

Within  the  last  week  or  so,  how' 
ever,  she  has  not  only  become  aware 
of  the  lawn  but  has  assumed  a  rather 
critical  attitude  toward  my  manage' 
ment  of  it,  and  I  must  say  there  is 
some  occasion  for  her  concern  tho  the 
condition  of  the  lawn  is  not  alto' 
gether  due  to  my  neglect.  The  moles 
for  instance  were  not  my  fault. 

The  blind  rodents  had  never  been 
here  before,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
enjoyed  their  first  visit  very  much. 
The  morning  I  saw  those  two  long 
winding  ridges  across  the  lawn,  I 
placed  red  pepper  in  small  holes  along 
the  tracks  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  The  next  morning  I 
gave  this  track  the  same  treatment 
and  for  the  next  three  days  there  was 
nothing  new.  Then  one  evening  I  no' 
ticed  a  slight  activity  of  the  turf  near 
the  end  of  a  track,  hurried  for  a 
spade,  dug  it  down  in  front  of  the 
movement  and  quickly  pried  up  a 
piece  of  sod  and  with  it  a  mole — 
a  foolish  looking  animal  with  fine  fur. 
It  was  the  last  one  we  had.  I  like  to 
think  they  left  on  account  of  the  pep' 
per  as  I  do  not  like  poison  and  the 
gardener  doesn’t  like  traps.  I  suppose 
that  couldn’t  be  called  a  bad  attack 


of  moles.  There  wasn’t  any  need  to 
try  traps  nor  the  poisoned  bait  treat' 
ment  either.  The  pepper  worked  very 
well  and  I  shall  have  it  ready  if  they 
ever  decide  to  come  back.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  tamped  the  soil  back 
level  along  the  little  ridges,  and  at 
least  for  a  while  we  can  consider  the 
mole  episode  at  an  end.  Unfortuiv 
ately  there  are  still  the  brown  spots 
along  where  the  beetle  ate  grass  roots. 
The  good  grass  is  dead  in  these  scat' 
tered  areas  but  the  tall,  unattractive 
tufts  of  crab  grass  are  coming  along 
fine  as  they  have  an  irritating  way  of  ; 
lying  down  in  front  of  the  mower  and 
then  springing  right  back  erect  as 
soon  as  the  mower  has  passed. 

What  I  am  doing  here  in  these  uiv 
happy  places  is  to  stir  the  patches  with 
a  rake  and  spread  on  a  good  complete 
fertiliser  that  I  water  in.  Then  when 
the  ground  is  dry  I  rake  it  again  to  a 
fine  finish,  spread  on  a  generous  quan' 
tity  of  the  best  grass  seed  mixture,  run 
the  rake  over  it  lightly,  roll  it  with  an 
empty  roller  and  sprinkle  it  gently 
every  evening. 

I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to 
gauge  the  right  amount  of  grass  seed 
or  fertiliser  to  use  when  the  directions  I 
say  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  j 
or  even  when  they  say  four  hundred 
pounds  to  the  so'and'so.  I  have  bought 
a  spreader  and  a  little  lever  on  this 
settles  the  question  once  and  for  all. 
All  you  do  is  fill  the  hopper,  set  the 
lever  and  push  the  spreader  along  as  ! 
you  would  a  lawn  mower — only  it  is 
much  easier. 

I  have  learned  not  to  use  lime  on 
the  lawn,  because  I  am  convinced  ‘ 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  encourages 
crab  grass.  And  I  have  learned  also 
not  to  use  ordinary  manure  because  j 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  brings 
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in  weeds.  The  best  thing  for  a  lawn, 
I  do  believe,  is  plenty  of  humus  but 
the  most  rapid-acting  applications  are 
the  chemical  fertilizers  and  if  they 
are  put  on  properly  and  the  soil  is 
right  the  grass  will  get  so  vigorous  that 
the  weeds  won’t  get  a  chance. 

I  like  to  make  my  major  lawn 
maneuvers  at  the  end  of  August.  That 
was  when  I  made  the  lawn  originally, 
and  the  grass  got  under  way  so  rapidly 
that  I  could  have  mowed  it  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  As  nearly  as  pos- 
sible  in  the  spring  I  rake  it  over 
thoroughly  and  give  it  fertilizer.  Then 
in  June,  right  after  a  mowing  and 
right  before  a  good  watering,  I  spread 
bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to 
100  square  feet.  From  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  September  I 
keep  the  mower  set  at  two  inches, 
so  the  roots  of  the  grass  won’t  be 
bothered  by  the  heat  and  I  leave  the 
clippings  alone  to  act  as  a  mulch  urn 
less  they  are  long  enough  to  mat  down 
on  the  turf. 

The  last  week  in  August,  right 
after  a  mowing  and  just  before  a  good 
watering  I  rake  the  lawn  thoroughly, 
clean  any  crab  grass  that  may  have 
crept  in,  use  a  complete  fertilizer, 
seed  any  poor  patches  that  may  have 
developed  and  give  it  a  light  rolling. 
Sometimes  I  spread  a  thin  sowing  of 
grass  seed  over  the  whole  lawn  and  I 
can  recommend  a  similar  indulgence 
to  anyone  whose  lawn  is  not  the  last 
word  in  luxuriance. 

The  final  work  on  the  lawn  when 
the  mowing  is  over  for  the  season,  I 
spread  by  hand  and  rake,  about  a 
quarter  inch  of  humus  preceded  by  a 
final  application  of  bone  meal. 

The  result  is  certainly  worth  the 
effort.  I  know  it  took  two  seasons  of 
no  treatment  at  all  (just  mowing  and 
watering)  for  my  lawn  to  degenerate 
and  even  then  it  wasn’t  so  bad  as  she 
made  it  sound.  It  was  really  the  moles 
that  made  her  think  about  the  grass, 
and  then  she  noticed  the  rest. 


Editor 

The  Green  Thumb 
Denver 

Dear  Sir. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
libelous,  scurrilous,  sucrrilious,  slan- 
erous,  obnixous  and,  in  my  opinion, 
porfane  letter  which  was  printed  in 
the  June  issue  of  your  otherwise  ex- 
cellent  magazine.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  someone  representing  him¬ 
self  or  herself  as  Quercus. 

The  letter  states  that  I  think  Ver- 
miculite  is  an  insect  powder.  What 
does  Quercus  think  I  eat  for  break¬ 
fast?  (Three  more  Vermiculite  box- 
tops  and  I  get  a  space  suit.) 

I  also  know  that  the  Diet  of  Worms 
is  something  we  feed  to  what  we  call 
Robins  but  are  really  a  species  of 
Thrush.  Lovebirds  and  Robins  are 
easily  distinguished  by  a  trained  ob¬ 
server.  Lovebirds  are  kept  in  cages. 
Robins  occur  outside  of  cages.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  no  particular  difference. 
They  are  just  birds. 

The  resurgence  of  Quercus,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  serious  matter.  Ten  years 
ago,  more  or  less,  we  thought  that 
Quercus  had  been  matriculated  in  one 
of  our  splendid  Colorado  educational 
institutions  .  .  .  Pueblo,  Canon  City, 
Ridge  ...  I  forget  which. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  am  carefully 
checking  the  lists  of  1954  graduates 
from  these  institutions,  with  special 
reference  to  Ridge. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  that  Ken 
Wilmore  will  agree  with  my  state¬ 
ment  that,  in  Colorado,  than  a  yew, 
nothing  is  more  yewsless. 

John  Stockbridge 


Also  1469  Elmira  St.,  Aurora 
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GROUND  COVERS  FOR  USE  IN  AREAS 
WHERE  GRASS  REFUSES  TO  GROW 

By  Helen  Fowler 


ADHERE  are  many  places,  even  on 
the  best  ordered  properties,  where 
grass  is  difficult  to  grow;  under  trees 
where  there  is  little  or  no  light  or 
where  the  heavy  drop  of  rain  obliteu 
ates  grass  from  year  to  year;  a  coiv 
tinuous  source  of  expense,  too,  may 
be  the  steep  bank  facing  the  noonday 
sun. 

Today,  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
general  use  of  ground  covers,  such  as 
for  area'way  copings  or  loggias  or 
patios — there  are  plants  for  these  and 
many  other  situations — but  in  what 
plants  can  be  used  to  cover  stretches 
which  rebuff  every  effort  to  raise  grass. 
What  qualities  should  these  plants 
possess?  They  must  be  low  growing, 
they  must  be  hardy  and  as  easy  to 
care  for  as  grass;  then,  too,  they  should 
be  attractive.  What  plants  will  grow 
as  well,  look  as  well  and  take  the 
abuse  as  well  as  grass  without  require 
ing  the  care  given  most  lawns?  Well, 
of  course,  there  is  no  such  plant; 
ground  covers  do  need  a  little  attem 
tion  now  and  then,  and  even  tho  there 
are  those  that  require  no  fertilising, 
pruning  or  cutting,  yet,  they  may 
grow  too  tall  and  cannot  be  walked 
upon.  In  this  respect,  they  are  not  as 
serviceable  as  grass. 

There  are  some  ground'cover  plants, 
while  they  do  not  replace  grass  in 
every  respect,  which  supply  a  need  in 
many  situations.  These  special  pur' 
poses  might  be  for  dry  soil,  such  as 
Polygonum  reyneutria;  for  rapid  in' 
crease  (where  the  area  is  large  and 
there  is  little  money),  there  is  Rosa 
wichuriana  which  can  quickly  cover 
many  square  feet.  Then,  there  are 
Evergreens,  slow  growing  but  green 
all  winter.  There  are  plants  needing 
special  attention  and  some  no  atteiv 
tion  at  all. 


In  a  back  number  of  Arnoldia  there 
are  fifty  of  the  better  ground  covers 
with  a  mention  of  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
planted  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in 
1950.  There  are  many  that  could 
never  be  used  here,  such  as  Gaultheria, 
Lirope  spicata,  Vaccinium,  et  cetera. 
There  are  many  tho,  that  can  be  used 
in  Denver  and  Colorado  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

First  the  Sedum.  1  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  being 
done  in  this  genus  here,  with  over 
sixty  species  found  hardy.  While  they 
are  not  ready  for  distribution  at  this 
time,  they  soon  will  be  unless  the 
plans  “gang  aft  agle y.” 

The  following  list  of  ground  covers, 
tried  over  the  years  can  be  depended 
upon  to  replace  grass: 

A juga  reptans 
Ajuga  genevensis 
Arctostaphylos  uva'ursi 
Euonymus  fortunei  colorata 
Euonymus  fortunei  \ewensis 
Lysimachia  numularia 
J\ [epeta  hederacea  (look  out  for  this 
except  where  great  areas  are  to 
be  covered  and  to  be  done  at  little 
cost) . 

Saponaria  ocymoides 
Hedera  helix,  English  Ivy 
Gypsophila  repens 
Iberis  sempervirens 
Juniperus  horizontalis 
Rosa  “Max  Graf” 

Sedums,  as  above 
Teucrium  chamaedrys 
Veronica,  several  species 
Vinca  minor,  Periwinkle 
Phlox  subulata  might  also  be  used 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis 
Convallaria  ma  jalis 
Epimedium 

Pachysandra  terminalis 
This  last  named  Pachysandra  has  not 
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proven  too  hardy  at  the  nursery  nor 
in  gardens  where  used  in  Denver.  We 
i  shall  try  it  again,  later  on  this  season, 
j  by  planting  under  two  huge  pine  trees 
(it  is  supposed  to  do  its  best  under 
1  pines) .  It  shall  be  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  by  breaking  up  the  soil,  feeding 
heavily  and  watering  carefully.  Two 
or  three  large,  moss-covered  rocks  are 
to  be  added.  This  should  make  a 
I  good  looking  entrance  if  the  Pack y- 
;  sandra  can  just  be  made  to  grow.  If 
it  fails,  English  Ivy  (Hedera  helix) 
will  be  substituted. 


FROM  HELEN  FOWLER  S 
GARDEN  NOTE  BOOK 

At  this  time  (July  4th) ,  water  re- 
j  strictions  are  curbing  the  making  of 
new  lawns;  it  is  thought  now  that  a 
;  series  of  heavy  rains  thruout  the  sum¬ 
mer  would  permit  lifting  of  these  re- 
!  strictions  in  time  for  planting  new 
lawns  early  in  the  fall  in  Denver, 
which  is  an  ideal  time  for  sowing 
grass  seed. 

On  ma\ing  of  new  lawns:  Dig  the 
seed  bed  4  or  5  inches  or  more  deep. 
Don’t  skimp  on  this  as  lawns  are  made 
to  last  a  long  time. 

From  August  15  to  mid-September 
is  best  time  to  sow  seed  in  Denver;  to 
plant  seed  as  late  as  October  15  to 
November  1,  is  risky.  The  kind  of 
seed  to  choose  depends  on  the  soil. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  seed,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue — which  makes  big  masses 
of  roots;  Fescue— which  is  best  for 
poor,  sandy  soil;  and  Clover — which 
sends  its  roots  deep  into  the  ground, 
takes  up  and  holds  water  and  allows 
the  grass  to  stay  green  during  pro¬ 
longed  droughts. 

If  one  pound  of  seed  is  enough  to 
!  cover  a  certain  area,  are  two  pounds 
better?  One  pound  of  seed  will  cover 
about  400  sq.  ft.  If  more  is  used, 
grass  plants  would  soon  choke  out 
each  other  in  the  race  for  food  and 
water;  each  plant  should  get  its  share 


of  sunshine  and  should  have  enough 
room  for  root  development.  It  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  use  a  roller  over  seed  after 
planting  but  be  careful  to  roll  but 
once,  as  more  would  interfere  with 
quick  seed  germination  and  change 
the  soil  texture.  It  should  be  left 
crumbly  for  best  results. 

How  tall  should  the  grass  be  before 
its  first  mowing?  When  it  is  two 
inches  high  the  first  mowing  should  be 
made  and  the  mower  should  be  set 
to  leave  one  and  one-half  inches.  This 
height  allows  leaf  growth  to  produce 
constantly  increasing  roots.  Remov¬ 
ing  too  much  of  the  top  tends  to 
weaken  the  grass,  which  then  might 
be  too  weak  to  fight  the  weeds. 

Removing  Leaves:  Leaves  need  not 
be  taken  off  at  every  falling,  in  fact, 
it  isn’t  harmful  to  let  them  lie  until 
all  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
trees.  Use  a  Japanese  broom  to  scuff 
off  leaves  lightly.  To  employ  any 
other  method  might  be  to  tear  out  the 
plants  by  the  roots. 

Run  over  the  points  in  the  above. 
If  carefully  followed  a  luxuriant  stand 
of  grass  is  likely  to  make  you  happy 
in  the  spring. 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 
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LAWN  TOOLS 


By  Wendell  Keller 


NOT  too  long  ago  the  tools  and  inn 
plements  the  home  owner  used 
for  lawn  establishment  and  mainten- 
mice  were  few  and  simple.  Perhaps 
the  most  advanced  tool  in  his  posses- 
sion  was  the  hand  pushed  reebtype 
lawn  mower. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II  the  machine  age  finally  caught 
up  with  the  gardener.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  tools  appeared  on  the  market 
just  about  as  rapidly  as  did  new  in¬ 
secticides.  The  appliances  have  now 
been  tested,  improved  and  developed 
to  the  point  where  with  their  use  lawn 
care  has  become  much  less  drudgery 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
growth  of  far  better  turf. 

The  shortage  of  labor  available  for 
lawn  work  created  a  great  market 
which  was  the  stimulus  needed  to 
cause  industry  to  place  before  the 
eagerly  waiting  public  all  sorts  of  new 
machines. 

The  old  reel-type  hand  mower  is 
still  far  from  obsolete,  and  for  the 
rather  small  lawn  it  is  still  the  first 
choice. 

With  as  little  as  two  lots  some  gar¬ 
deners  now  prefer  a  power  lawn 
mower  and  find  the  18  inch  models 
quite  satisfactory  for  up  to  three  lots. 


Going  above  three  lots  they  find  the 
21  inch  will  serve  them  well  up  to 
about  six  lots.  From  six  to  ten  lots 
requires  a  24  inch  model,  and  above 
ten  lots  the  selection  should  be  a  30 
inch  park  special  which  is  really  an 
institutional  type  piece  of  equipment. 

The  above  are  reel-type  mowers  and 
the  best  to  use  where  a  neat,  well 
manicured  appearance  is  desired. 

The  rotary  mowers  are  dual  pur¬ 
pose  machines  that  find  their  better 
use  where  many  weeds  are  to  be  cut 
as  well  as  lawn  grass.  They  do  not 
cut  the  grass  blades  like  the  reels  do  ' 
and  following  the  sunshine  after  cut¬ 
ting  the  turf  may  develop  an  overall 
brownish  cast.  Some  people  are  not 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  but  others 
are.  Many  suburban  home  owners 
find  the  rotary  mower  better  suited  to 
their  needs  and  find  they  can  get  by 
without  purchasing  a  reel-type,  too. 

The  standard  sizes  of  rotary  mach¬ 
ines  for  smaller  grounds  use  are  18 
inch  or  20  inch.  Institutional  sizes 
run  24  inch  and  31  inch.  Some  models 
are  pushed  and  others  are  self-pro¬ 
pelled. 

The  rotary  mowers  may  be  used  for 
mulching  leaves,  too,  a  task  which  the  ! 
reel  mowers  cannot  perform. 
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There  are  electric  mowing  machines 
to  be  had  too.  They  are  of  course 
ready  to  go  when  connected  which  is 
one  advantage,  but  this  is  greatly  off' 
set  by  the  nuisance  created  by  the 
electric  cord.  Some  older  homes  are 
not  properly  wired  to  carry  the  elec- 
trie  load  created  by  this  type  of 
machine.  Ample  cutting  power  from 
an  electric  mower  is  extremely  import 
tant  as  an  underpowered  machine  may 
result  in  a  burned  out  motor. 

Trimmers  and  edgers  have  been  im¬ 
proved.  The  hand  operated  type  is 
still  satisfactory  for  small  operations. 
Medium  sized  trimming  and  edging 
work  may  be  done  with  an  electric 
trimmer  quite  readily  if  distances  from 
outlets  are  not  too  great.  They  are  of 
course  all  set  to  go  as  soon  as  con¬ 
nected,  and  they  cost  only  about  one 
half  as  much  as  a  gasoline  motor 
model. 

Larger  areas  of  trimming  are  better 
done  by  the  latter.  There  is  no  cord 
to  interfere  as  there  is  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  models. 

Suburban  gardeners  may  find 
enough  use  to  justify  the  purchase  of 
a  small  tiller.  They  are  valuable  when 
one  has  sizeable  areas  that  are  tilled 
yearly  for  vegetables  or  annuals  and 
with  extensive  landscaping  that  needs 
regular  cultivation.  Many  tillers  may 
be  purchased  with  attachments  such 
as  sickle  bar  and  lawn  mower. 

The  lawn  roller  due  to  its  simplicity 
has  not  changed  greatly  during  the 
years.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  this 
tool  is  improperly  named  as  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  used  to  compact  a  grass  seed  bed 
than  to  roll  an  established  lawn.  The 
real  purpose  of  rolling  a  lawn  is  to 
push  grass  roots  back  in  the  ground 
that  may  have  heaved  over  winter. 
Our  lawns  suffer  very  little  from  heav¬ 
ing. 

A  lawn  roller  should  not  be  used  to 
make  a  rough  or  uneven  lawn  level. 
To  accomplish  this  end  the  weight 


necessary  may  compact  the  soil  and 
destroy  good  soil  structure. 

Rolling  is  necessary  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  lawn.  Apply  enough 
weight  to  the  roller  to  make  a  firm 
seedbed. 

Aerating  tools  are  used  more  every 
day  by  persons  trying  to  improve 
heavily  compacted  soil  which  is 
planted  with  grass.  There  are  small 
foot  operated  devices  for  banks  and 
small  lawn  areas,  and  large  self-pro¬ 
pelled  machines  for  large  areas  or 
when  one  wishes  to  have  the  work  of 
aerating  done  quickly.  The  large 
machines  may  be  rented. 

There  is  considerable  physical  effort 
needed  when  using  the  foot  pressure 
type  of  aerator.  So  take  it  a  little  easy 
and  spread  the  job  over  several  days 
if  there  is  much  of  an  area  to  be 
covered. 

When  selecting  lawn  sprinklers 
don’t  overlook  the  adjustable  part  cir¬ 
cle  models,  such  as  a  Rain  Bird  Model 
No.  25.  These  sprinklers  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  water  from  a  corner  into  the 
lawn  rather  than  from  the  lawn 
proper  into  the  corner.  They  are 
great  for  saving  water. 

For  lawns  with  low  branching  trees 
that  make  watering  difficult  there  arc 
available  sprinklers  that  discharge  wa¬ 
ter  low  to  the  ground. 

A  good  walking-sprinkler  with 
automatic  shut-off  is  another  water 
saver  to  be  considered. 

Recently  to  my  knowledge  at  least, 
there  has  appeared  on  the  market  very 
inexpensive  underground  sprinkler 
systems  that  may  be  installed  by  the 
purchaser.  They  may  work  well  on 
some .  grounds  but  not  so  well  on 
others.  It  would  be  wise  to  know  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  that  you  are  getting 
a  well  laid  out  system  and  that  it  will 
operate  properly  on  the  water  pressure 
in  your  area.  The  pressure  on  your 
grounds  could  be  too  low  or  too  high. 
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DRINK  WELL,  LAWN,  DRINK  WELL 


How  to  keep  friends  with  the  water  board  and  your  lawn,  too 

By  Don  Steele 


■\TOU  can’t  drink  with  your  mouth 
closed.  Neither  can  your  lawn. 
Did  you  ever  pry  open  a  baby’s  mouth 
to  feed  it?  Like  a  baby  your  lawn 
can’t  help  itself.  Its  mouth  must  be 
pried  open  mechanically  before  its 
roots  can  drink  fully  of  that  precious 
water  you  give  it.  Baked  by  the  sun, 
dried  out  by  the  wind,  and  walked  on 
by  many  feet,  older  lawns  become 
more  and  more  compacted.  Even 
newer  lawns  can  be  almost  as  tight 
because  their  soil  was  not  properly 
worked  and  fertilised  before  the  seed 
was  sown.  In  these  lawns  the  water 
can  go  only  a  little  way  before  the 
absorption  point  is  reached  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  water  runs  off.  Studies 
of  several  leading  universities  have 
shown  that  water  can  go  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  into  compacted  lawns 
no  matter  how  much  is  applied.  Many, 
many  lawns  need  to  have  their  mouths 
pried  open  if  they  are  going  to  take 
the  best  advantage  of  that  precious 
stuff  the  water  board  is  doling  out  so 
carefully  these  days. 

Anyone  can  pry  open  a  baby’s 
mouth,  but  what  to  do  for  a  lawn? 
The  recommended  process  is  called 
aeration,  so  named  because  the  lawn 
needs  air  as  well  as  water.  Either  of 
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two  ways  can  be  used.  You  may  pur¬ 
chase  a  hand  aerator  at  your  seed  store 
or  hire  your  landscape  gardener  to  use 
his  powerdriven  machine.  The  hand 
aerator  is  best  for  troubled  spots,  such 
as  slopes,  fairy  ring,  or  often  walked 
on  places.  The  machine  can  be  used 
for  larger  areas  such  as  an  entire  lawn,  j 
Both  methods  accomplish  the  same 
thing.  By  means  of  hollow  tines,  holes  1 
are  punched  three  inches  deep  and 
four  to  six  inches  apart.  A  core  of  I 
soil  is  removed  and  thrown  onto  the 
lawn.  This  is  not  the  same  as  poking 
holes  with  a  pitch  fork  or  similar  I 
implement.  This  latter  process  only  ;  j 
presses  the  soil  that  was  in  the  hole  ] 
closer  to  the  surrounding  area.  The  l| 
removal  of  the  core  is  essential.  Some  ;| 
machines  sweep  up  these  cores,  but  it 
is  much  better  to  leave  them  on  the  J 
lawn.  They  disappear  after  a  good  ;  j 
watering  and  mowing  and  add  mulch  !  I 
to  the  turf. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  I 
aeration,  the  soil  must  contain  the 
right  amount  of  moisture.  If  it  is  too  ii 
dry,  the  tines  can’t  penetrate  the 
three  inches.  If  the  soil  is  too  wet,  || 
the  cores  cannot  be  removed.  A  good  | 
soaking  one  or  two  days  before  aera- !] 
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tion  will  insure  the  correct  moisture 
content. 

Like  the  baby,  your  lawn  needs  food 
and  air  as  well  as  water.  Aeration 
allows  all  three  essentials  to  reach  the 
roofs  rapidly.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
benefit  by  any  means.  Aeration 
prunes  the  roots.  Lawns  like  hedges 
and  junipers  thicken  with  pruning. 
That  is  why  well  aerated  lawns  feel 
like  soft  cushions  under  foot.  The 
vitality  of  the  turf  is  greatly  increased 
because  the  root  system  goes  deeper 
and  deeper.  Fairy  ring,  the  plague  of 
far  too  many  lawns,  can  be  relieved 
by  aeration  since  the  fungus  lives  only 
in  damp,  compact  soil.  However, 

I  other  remedies  must  usually  be  env 
ployed  to  combat  this  condition.  The 
garden  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  is  so  enthusiastic  about  aera- 
tion  that  he  predicts  it  will  sometime 
be  considered  as  important  as  mowing 
for  lawns.  Although  this  may  never 
be,  certainly  no  single  process  can  do 
so  much  for  your  turf. 

Aeration  has  been  used  in  England 
for  years.  Since  1945  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  ever  increasing  popular¬ 
ity  in  America.  Golf  greens  and  foot¬ 
ball  fields  could  not  be  maintained 
without  aeration  except  with  expen¬ 
sive  sodding.  Home  owners  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  pro¬ 
fessional  turf  builders. 

To  have  a  good  lawn  you  have  to 
“baby'”  it  in  many  ways.  No  one 
thing  can  do  as  much  for  it  as  prying 
open  its  mouth  with  an  aerator. 

- - 

A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR 
RED  SPIDER 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 

Note:  So  you  are  interested  only  in  non¬ 
technical,  “practical”  information;  all 
right,  skip  this,  and  keep  your  red  spiders 
happy! 

From  England  comes  good  news 
about  a  highly  successful  spray  and 


dust  for  combating  Red  Spider,  our 
difficult  plant  pest  of  this  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Many  gardeners, 
and  tree-men,  have  hesitated  to  use 
DDT  heretofore  because  of  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  kill  off  other  insects  and 
thereby  favoring  red  spider.  Now  we 
can  get  the  latter. 

After  large-scale  field  experiments 
during  1952  and  1953  and  improved 
methods  of  production,  this  chemical, 
Chlorparacide,  or  Chlorocide,  will  be 
available  to  commercial  English  grow¬ 
ers  early  in  1954,  distributed  by  Boots 
Pure  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.  Will  it  reach 
U.S.A.? 

According  to  an  article  in  “Gar¬ 
dening  Illustrated,”  by  A.  G.  L.  Hell- 
yer,  Chlorocide  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant  and  stabilised  in  the  leaf  so 
that  one  spring  application  keeps 
off  red  spider  all  summer.  Apple 
trees,  thus  treated  and  in  immediate 
proximity  to  heavily  infested  neigh¬ 
bors,  bore  plentiful  fruit,  and  kept 
healthy  leaves  with  hardly  a  spider 
attacking  any  leaf. 

Chlorocide,  produced  under  general 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Billitt,  is  non- 
poisonous  to  warm-blooded  animals, 
including  man,  and  apparently  to  ev¬ 
erything  else  except  red  spider;  it  is 
“non-tainting”  as  Mr.  Hellyer  says, 
who  has  himself  eaten  some  of  the 
chemical  without  ill  effect. 

Oh,  yes,  if  you  want  to  appear 
highly  learned  about  this,  you  may 
call  this  an  acaricide,  say  it  belongs 
to  the  chloro-bensene  series,  and  refer 
to  it  by  its  full  name:  p-chlorobenzyl 
p-chlorophenyl  sulphide.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced,  after  being  tested  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide,  an  insecticide,  acaricide  and  as 
a  plant  growth  substance.  First  500 
samples  were  tried,  of  which  40 
proved  to  have  acaricidal  properties, 
as  far  back  as  1951.  But  what  you 
and  I  are  interested  in,  is  that  it  is 
death  on  red  spider.  And  that  is  im¬ 
portant,  we  think. 


Gilpin  Lake  in  the  Routt  National  Forest.  Do  we  want  to  preserve  many  of  these 
beautiful  spots  for  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  of  our  children? 


COLORADO’S  SLIP  IS  SHOWING 

By  Hal  Hubler 


OLORADO  is  one  of  the  fairest 
ladies  of  the  land  but  her  slip  is 
showing.  The  question  is  whether  her 
slip  is  all  that  is  showing.  The  em- 
barrasing  situation  in  which  she  finds 
herself  is  no  particular  fault  of  her 
own  but  rather  the  fault  of  her  family 
which  she  supports  so  well.  She  has 
what  it  takes  to  make  her  the  envy 
of  a  great  many  of  her  sister  states. 
Her  natural  beauty  and  attractiveness 
are  outstanding.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
her  charms  are  so  fetching  that  men 


from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  ' 
visit,  see  and  take  advantage  of  her 
health-giving  climate  and  wide  variety 
of  recreation  and  other  opportunities.  » 
She  is  a  wealthy  gal;  her  resources  are  j 
abundant  and  there  are  many  riches  in 
her  plains,  hills  and  mountains. 

Her  beauty  has  been  scarred  to  some 
extent,  perhaps  promiscuously  and  oft- 
times  unnecessarily  by  her  men  who  | 
have  lived  so  close  to  her  that  they  j 
have  lost  total  appreciation  of  her 
charms  and  have  come  to  believe  that  > 
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her  resources  are  inexhaustible.  In 
most  respects,  however,  her  family  has 
recognized  her  worth,  the  advisability 
of  protecting  her  and  the  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  her  possessions.  They 
have  formed  active  administrative 
agencies  and  provided  these  agencies 
with  the  necessary  authority  and 
means  to  take  what  action  is  necessary 
in  her  best  interest.  There  is  a  Game 
&  Fish  Department  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  managing  and  pro- 
■  tecting  the  game  and  fish  resources. 
There  is  a  State  Water  Conservation 
Board  which  represents  the  interests 
of  the  State  in  the  development  and 
utilization  of  water.  There  are  other 
state  departments  with  similar  respon- 
sibilities  as  regards  her  personal  affairs. 

Now  this  place  where  her  slip  is 
showing  is  truly  apparent  when  one 
takes  a  second  look.  As  years  go  by 
she  becomes  more  popular  as  a  tourist 
and  recreation  center,  and  more  of 
her  family  rely  upon  businesses  as- 
sociated  therewith  for  their  livelihood. 
Her  wealth  pays  oft  in  terms  of  hard 
cash  in  the  family  till  and  she  be" 
comes  more  and  more  commercialized. 
Her  young,  fresh  beauty  is  changing 
with  the  years,  as  can  be  expected. 
The  chief  concern  is  that  .beauty  and 
charm  can  mellow  with  the  years  and 
become  increasingly  valuable  if  treated 
with  respect  and  will  last  forever  if 
properly  cared  for.  Her  family  have 
not,  however,  seen  fit  to  provide  an 
administrative  agency  with  the  will, 
authority  and  means  to  look  after  her 
welfare  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection  and  conservation  of  those  na' 
ural  features  that  make  her  so  de" 
sirable. 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  to 
the  decided  advantage  of  Colorado  to 
trade  her  family  for  a  more  exper' 
ienced  one  of  a  sister  state.  Pick  one 
at  random,  an  eastern  or  a  middle 
western  state,  either  or  both  Pennsyb 
vania  and  Indiana,  older  sisters. 
Neither  were  blessed  with  all  of  Colo¬ 


rado’s  charms  to  begin  with  and  many 
of  their  natural  charms  have  been  ser¬ 
iously  marred  and  even  destroyed  as 
results  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  families  as  regards  conservation. 
By  this  time  both  of  these  sisters  have 
learned  by  experience  and  have  seen 
fit  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  conserve  and 
protect  what  is  left.  They  were  late 
in  recognizing  the  need  for  special 
consideration  and  care  in  this  respect 
thus  some  of  their  natural  beauty  has 
been  lost.  They  now  have  been  thru 
the  mill,  they  are  older  and  wiser  and 
have  learned  their  lessons.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  in  recent  years  been  spend¬ 
ing  millions  in  stream  and  river  pollu¬ 
tion  abatement  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
rectify  past  errors  and  to  regain  some 
of  her  original  charm.  Call  it  face¬ 
lifting  if  you  like  but  the  work  is 
merited  and  it  is  being  financed  by  tax 
dollars  in  this  day  when  taxes  have 
been  raised  to  where  they  hurt.  In¬ 
diana  has  one  of  the  foremost  park 
and  conservation  organizations  in  the 
country.  Her  family  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  such  state  agencies 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
derived.  These  are  only  two  of  the 
many  states  that  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience,  the  hard  way,  that  conserva- 

Or,  do  we  want  to  leave  our  children  a 
land  denuded  like  this? 


Grand  old  Pinyon  Pine  trees  in  the  Pin- 
yon  grove  north  of  Fort  Collins.  A  unique 
botanical  area. 


tion  of  natural  resources  cannot  be  left 
to  George  but  is  an  overall  response 
bility  of  the  state. 

If  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were 
to  change  places  with  those  of  Colo¬ 
rado  today,  the  odds  are  that  the  ne¬ 
cessary  repairs  would  immediately  be 
made  to  the  slip  and  Colorado  would 
have  an  active  and  qualified  agency 
with  the  objective  of  preservation  and 
proper  use  of  those  features  that  make 
her  attractive  to  tourists  and  recrea¬ 
tionists. 

Indications  are  that  the  Colorado 
family  is  not  willing  to  observe  and 
benefit  by  the  experiences  of  her  older 
sisters  and  must  learn  by  her  own  ex¬ 
perience,  which  system  has  proven  a 
difficult,  expensive  and  unsatisfactory 


one.  Present  general  reactions  to  pro¬ 
viding  a  state  agency  of  the  type 
needed  are  that  Colorado  has  National 
Forests  and  National  Parks  and  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  caring  for  the  state  in 
so  far  as  valuable  scenic,  scientific,  his¬ 
toric  and  recreation  values  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Recently,  also,  there  has  been 
the  excuse  that  the  State  must  cut 
expenditures,  economize,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  department  would  be 
contrary  to  the  policy. 

Now  Uncle  Sam  is  a  wise  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  looks  after  his  own  affairs 
pretty  well.  He  has  seen  fit  to  create 
in  his  immediate  family,  units  such  as 
the  National  Park  Service  which 
agency  promotes  and  regulates  the  | 
use  of  National  parks,  monuments, 
and  similar  reservations  in  conformity  | 
with  the  statutory  mandate  “to  con-  ! 
serve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  his¬ 
toric  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein, 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  in  such  a  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  will  leave  them  unim¬ 
paired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations”.  He  has  also  created  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  which  agency  is 
responsible  for  recognition  of  scenic 
and  recreation  values  in  areas  which 
it  administers.  Uncle’s  principal  con¬ 
cern  is  the  preservation  of  features  of 
outstanding  national  significance.  He 
is  willing  to  consult  with  and  assist 
states  in  their  affairs  but  he  will  not 
assume  their  responsibilities  on  mat-  > 
ters  limited  to  state  significance;  i.e.  j 
He  is  not  responsible  for  the  embar- 
rassment  caused  Colorado,  inasmuch  | 
as  her  slip  is  showing.  There  is  the 


It  is  not  beautiful  when  the  trees  have  | 
been  removed  and  the  lime  quarried. 
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fact  that  she  is  of  age,  and  the  all  irn- 
portant  matter  of  states  rights  in¬ 
volved  and  Uncle  is  careful  not  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  these  rights. 

If  Colorado  were  to  lose  all  of  her 
God  given  charms,  attractions  and 
beauties,  except  those  under  Uncle’s 
jurisdiction,  she  would  be  in  a  sad 
condition  and  there  would  be  deci¬ 
dedly  more  than  her  slip  showing  for 
there  is  far  more  to  the  state  than  those 
features  within  the  boundaries  of  na- 
lonal  forest  and  national  park  areas. 

Opinions  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  effect  that  the  Rockies, 
the  massive  Rockies,  stand  alone  in 
that  they  cannot  be  disfigured  by  man¬ 
kind.  What  a  surprise  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  true  have  in  store  for 
them  when  they  see  the  area  at  Cli¬ 
max,  near  Leadville,  where  an  entire 
mountain  of  mo-lyb-de-num  is  being 
removed.  Modern,  heavy  earth-mov¬ 
ing  equipment  employed  in  the  state’s 
water  development  program  has 
proven  the  powers  of  these  machines. 
Accomplishments  of  man  over  nature 
are  evident  in  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson,  transmountain  water  de¬ 
velopment  project.  Canal  cuts,  ex¬ 
posed  penstocks  and  siphons,  tunnel 
waste  disposals  and  numerous  appar- 
i  ent  construction  scars  are  reminders  of 
the  powers  of  man  to  deface  the  scen- 
!  ery.  The  atomic  age  is  at  hand  and  the 
development  of  more  powerful  equip- 
.  ment  is  going  forward.  Even  the 
Rockies  are  vulnerable. 

Don’t  misunderstand,  the  idea  is  not 
to  prohibit  our  state  to  display  her 
charms  or  discourage  development  of 
her  resources  but  rather  to  assure  that 
adequate  consideration  is  given  to  all 
of  her  values. 

The  condition  of  the  slip  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  a  this  stage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  us  cannot  see 
where  it  is  showing.  Indications  are, 
however,  that  this  condition  will  be¬ 
come  worse  if  something  is  not  done 


about  it.  It  may  even  reach  the  stage 
where  it  is  beyond  repair  and  the  price 
of  a  new  one  will  fall  upon  a  future 
generation.  Surely  a  slip  is  necessary 
for  a  lady  of  Colorado’s  prominence. 

Shall  we  take  the  time  to  consider 
the  matter  thoroughly,  pin  up  the 
slip,  and  take  up  the  hem  where  neces¬ 
sary?  It  won’t  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
a  new  one  at  a  later  time. 


POTTED  ROSES 
JACKMAN  CLEMATIS 

Complete  Line  of  Insecticides 
and  Garden  Tools 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

Denver’s  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  WEst  5-3528 


Huy  MORE 

(Jlctw  MORE 
mii  WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  HArrison  4-5584 
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LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN  VISITS 

By  Sue  Kelly 


f  OFTEN  wonder  if  you  all  get  the 
same  pleasure  from  these  LOOK 
AND  LEARN  GARDEN  VISITS 
that  I  do.  I  get  to  help  choose  the 
gardens,  meet  all  the  interesting  gar' 
den  owners,  talk  with  the  experts  and 
hostesses  and  then  meet  some  of  the 
visitors!  That  is  a  recipe  for  an  in- 
teresting  summer! 

We  had  some  interesting  reactions 
on  the  date  and  time  of  the  last  visit 
-  June  27,  Sunday — and  the  July  vis- 
its  should  prove  our  experiment  a  suc- 
cess!  Many  men  and  women  came 
visiting,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves.  I  wish  more  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  time  and  come!  We 
won’t  have  a  tour  in  August,  but  the 
September  2,  Thursday,  9:30  a.m.- 
5:00  p.m.  visit  will  come  as  quickly 
as  we  could  make  it.  All  gardens  will 
be  West,  —  west  Denver,  Wheat 
Ridge,  Lakewood  —  and  again,  we 
have  a  varied  list  of  gardens  for  you. 
Here  they  are: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harenberg, 
5725  W.  Byron  Place 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  N.  Gilli, 
3735  Marshall  St.,  Wheat  Ridge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  T.  Handwerk, 
7781  W.  19th  Ave.,  Wheat  Ridge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eisele,  1009 
Carr  Street,  Lakewood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  N.  Withers, 
9230  Lombardy  Lane,  Lakewood  (Just 
off  10th  and  Garrison) 

Mrs.  Hazel  Hill,  1330  S.  Irving 
Street. 

See  for  yourself!  The  Harenberg’s 
home  and  garden  will  give  you  a 
graphic  example  of  modern  day  ar¬ 
chitecture  in  homes  and  gardens.  The 
garden  is  tied  in  with  the  decorating 
of  the  home  so  that  you  feel  it  was 
all  planned  in  advance  and  it  was. 
That's  Jack’s  business! 


The  Gilli’s  home  and  garden  arc 
both  very  new  and  charming,  with 
lots  of  color  in  the  perennial  and  an¬ 
nual  flowers,  which  fairly  beg  you  to 
come  in  and  visit.  You  will  love  it. 

Mr.  Handwerk  uses  his  profession 
to  make  his  and  Mrs.  Handwerk ’s 
home  and  garden  a  pleasure  to  visit. 
He  cuts  and  lays  stonework  in  such 
interesting  patterns,  you  want  to  en¬ 
gage  him  on  the  spot! 

They  raised  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  begonias  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
I  hope  they  have  some  to  show  you 
this  year. 

On  turning  into  the  Charles  Eisele 
garden,  you  will  be  delighted  and 
amazed  at  the  color,  variety  and  size 
of  this  garden,  and  maybe  you’ve  seen 
George’s  color  slide  of  the  salvia  in 
bloom  in  his  garden  last  year! 

Being  members  of  the  Denver  Rose 
Society,  and  since  Jack  was  a  past 
president  you  can  just  imagine  the 
roses  you  will  find  in  this  garden.  And 
— that’s  not  all!  A  small  glass  house 
will  make  you  envious  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  they  can  carry  out!  Not 
to  mention  the  plants  which  they  can 
start  for  their  own  garden,  and  from  ! 
the  size  of  the  place,  they  will  need 
it  over  the  years! 

Mrs.  Hill  thought  at  first  that  she 
wouldn’t  have  anything  to  show  us 
when  we  asked  to  show  her  garden! 
Those  begonias  she  raises  would  be 
enough  to  get  you  all  there,  but  that 
isn’t  all!  She  has  done  some  wonder¬ 
ful  things  with  her  garden  this  year, 
and  you  will  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

I’ve  tried  not  to  sound  too  flowery 
in  describing  these  places  and  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  with  me,  and  find 
that  I  have  under  rather  than  over 
described  these  gardens.  Let  me  know 
what  you  think. 
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NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

May  and  June,  1954 

Barbara  J.  Nemoyer,  1019  Tucson,  Den' 
ver  8 

;  Chester  E.  Eccles,  Jr.,  2300  Balsam,  Lake' 
wood,  Colorado 

Mrs.  Lillian  Johnson,  3025  Albion  St., 
Denver 

Jack  N.  Withers,  9230  Lombardy  Lane, 
Lakewood,  Colo. 

A.  Woolheater,  1440  Moline,  Aurora, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Fagan,  Box  236,  Berthoud, 
Colo. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Weeks,  Rt.  3,  Box  130'A, 
Littleton,  Colo. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Hoss,  23  3  3  Quebec,  Denver 

7,  Colo. 

Pat  Thomas,  22  Coolidge  Drive,  Snyder, 
New  York 

Ruth  Wickersham,  306  Elm  Circle,  Colo' 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

Lowell  W.  Doupe,  380  Carr  St.,  Lake' 
wood,  Colo. 

Charles  J.  Gaede,  3263  S.  Glencoe,  Den' 
ver  20,  Colo. 

Mrs.  James  Tillotson,  4810  So.  Washing' 
ton,  Englewood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Clayton,  4940  So.  Washing' 
ton,  Englewood,  Colo. 

;  Loay  Winifred  Boggess,  1324  E.  9th  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Philip  Milstein,  4500  E.  1st  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 

j  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cahalan,  1660  Reed  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

,  Mrs.  Frank  Storrs,  2389  Nome  St.,  Denver 

8,  Colo. 

Helen  M.  Hamilton,  2525  S.  Madison, 
Denver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  William  Rallins  Waggener,  1555 
Dahlia  St.,  Denver  7,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Coff,  100  So.  Franklin,  Den' 
ver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Eckman,  5805  E.  3rd  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Rulison  Knox,  Park  Lane  Hotel, 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Parker,  805  East  1st  St., 
Loveland,  Colo. 

1  G.  B.  Hannon,  1001  So.  York,  Denver 

Allen  M.  Biggerstaff,  Aspen,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Joe  Biles,  2036  So.  Downing,  Deiv 
ver,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Gaines,  820  West 
Kansas  St.,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Swearingen,  10440  West  13th 
Place,  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Scavo,  990  Tennyson 
St.,  Denver  4,  Colo. 


Mrs.  Douglas  Macomber,  4301  East  Sixth 
Ave.,  Denver  20,  Colo. 

South  Denver  Garden  Club,  c/o  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Clark,  3064  S.  Colorado  Blvd.,  Deiv 
ver  7,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Edward  Droll,  Route  1,  Box  42, 
Golden,  Colo. 

Mr.  Floyd  V.  Studer,  2602  Travis,  Amar' 
illo,  Texas 

Allen  E.  Bradley,  918  Littleton  Blvd.,  Lit' 
tleton,  Colo. 

Ada  Culp,  309  Adams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Vogt,  3060  S.  Colorado 
„Blvd.,  Denver  20,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hess,  4150  E.  Eastman,  Den' 
ver  20,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Emery,  3615  E. 
Iliff,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Wiebenson,  3  500  S.  Wadsworth, 
Morrison,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Elda  W.  Bowlus,  2236  S.  Lafayette, 
Denver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Sudler,  3175  S.  York  St., 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  James  Gilluly,  2135  Hoyt  St.,  Lake' 
wood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Swegle,  983  So.  Clarkson, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Margaret  White,  4621  Teller,  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colo. 

AIDS  TO  YOUR 
GREEN  THUMB 

•  Manco  Crabgrass 
Control 

•  Manco  Malathion 

•  Manco  Kill-Weed 

•  Manco  Bug  Spray 

•  Manco  Bug  Gun 

and  Many  Others 

MANCO 

SOLD  AT  LEADING 
RETAIL  OUTLETS 
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START  PERENNIALS 
FROM  SEED— NOW 

By  Swift’s  Master  Gardener 

Don’t  consider  yourself  a  real  gar' 
dener  unless  you  can  successfully  grow 
your  perennial  plants  from  seed.  Any' 
body  can  go  to  the  nursery  and  buy 
plants  all  ready  to  set  out,  but  no 
gardener  has  earned  his  “green 
thumb”  until  he  has  attained  that  mix' 
ture  of  art  and  luck  that  constitutes 
success  in  starting  plants  from  seed. 

July  and  early  August  is  the  time 
to  start  perennials  and  bhennials, 
most  of  which  have  rather  easy  cub 
ture.  There  is  little  danger  at  this 
time  of  year  from  attacks  of  the 
“damping'off”  fungus,  which  plagues 
gardeners  who  start  annuals  in  hot' 
beds  in  the  early  spring.  The  first 
requirement  is  the  proper  soil  mixture 
for  the  flats.  This  should  consist  of 
one  part  each  of  sand,  garden  soil  and 
compost  or  peat  moss.  No  plant  food 
should  be  added  until  the  seedlings 
have  emerged  and  are  large  enough 
to  transplant  to  other  flats,  there  to 
remain  until  planting  time  next  year. 
Mix  one  3"  potful  of  plant  food  to 
each  bushel  of  soil  used  in  the  flats 
into  which  the  seedlings  are  trans' 
planted. 

Now,  what  to  plant?  Among  the 
perennials,  shasta  daisies,  painted 
daisies,  delphinium,  columbine,  orieiv 
tal  poppies,  phlox,  gaillardia,  veronica 
and  coreopsis,  head  the  list.  The  bi' 
ennials  include  hollyhocks,  Canter' 
bury  bells,  sweet  william,  English 
daisies,  foxglove,  forget'me'nots  and 
pinks.  Barely  cover  the  seeds  with  fine 
soil,  set  the  flats  in  water  to  soak  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  keep  them 
shaded  and  moist  until  the  seedlings 
emerge.  At  this  time  the  flats  can  be 
moved  into  full  sunlight,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  plants  may  be  either 
thinned  out  or  transplanted  into  other 
flats. 


The  June  Green  Thumb  credited 
me  with  authorship  of  the  article 
“Woods  for  Coffins”  written  over  a 
century  ago.  Although  I  may  look 
that  old  and  often  feel  that  old,  I 
probably  shall  be  occupying  one  of  the 
containers  mentioned  long  before  at' 
taining  such  age.  My  only  connec' 
tion  with  the  article  was  in  sending  it 
to  the  Green  Thumb  as  an  example 
of  horticultural  humor  in  an  early 
American  garden  magazine. 

The  article  by  an  anonymous  author 
appeared  in  the  Horticulturist  and  j 
Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste 
in  1847.  It  is  not  likely  that  either  j 
the  Green  Thumb  or  I  will  be  sued 
for  plagiarism  because  of  the  error,  | 
but  I  think  it  desirable  for  you  to  set  : 
the  record  straight. 

A.  C.  Hildreth. 


Let  Us  Draw  a  Sprinkler 
System  Plan  for  You 
and  Furnish  the  I 

Materials.  j 

You  Do  the  Work  Your-  j 

self  and  Save  Money.  j 

i 

For  more  leisure— Tomorrow, 

See  NORD —  Today! 

i 

NORD  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

1500  Dahlia  St.  DExter  3-5021 


HnTHOnV  P  KEE8EI1  &  SONS 

anddcanina  and  C^ontractin 


*  2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  7-4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 
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Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens  •  Aerating  Lawns 
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Shade  and  Ornamental  Tree  Maintenance 


ALpine  5-5548 
HArrison  4-6112 


SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 


4422  Teller 


Timely  Tips  on 

LAWN  CARE 

Aerate  your  lawn  with  a  Soilaire 
Aerafier,  a  great  lawn  tool.  Work 
Hi-Press  Peat  Moss  into  the  aerated 
holes.  Do  not  apply  Peat  Moss  on 
established  lawns  unless  you  aerate 
first. 

Keep  the  fertility  up  on  your  lawn 
by  applying  two  pounds  per  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet  of  Milorganite, 
Nitroganic  or  Vertagreen  ;  or  apply 
soluble  leaf  feeding  fertilizers  such 
as  Ra-Pid-Gro,  Heller  Gro,  or  Fol¬ 
ium. 

Use  a  Water  Bore  for  localized 
dry  spots.  Attaches  to  hose — it 
air-e-ates,  perforates  and  sub-ir- 
rigates.  Costs  only  $4.95. 

Do  not  cut  lawn  too  short  during 
hot  weather. 

Phone  Us  or  Come  in  for  Any 
Additional  information 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  16th  Street 

Best  Assortment  in  Denver  of 
Plants,  Planters  and  Pets. 

Free  Advice  on  Your  Garden 
Problems. 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

MRS.  L.  B.  SHELBY,  Consultant 


POTTED  EVERGREENS. 

Guaranteed  Nursery  Stock 

Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Insecticides, 
Evergreen  Spraying  and  Trimming, 
New  Lawns — Free  Estimates 
Pottery  and  Gifts 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  7-2350  SP  7-7768 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  EVERGREENS! 

Have  Them  Sprayed  and  Cared  for,  for  the  Season 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Bird. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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LIGHTWEIGHT  CULTIVATOR 

Merry  Tiller,  the  self-propelled,  efficient  rotary  culti¬ 
vator  and  garden  tractor — two  machines  in  one — for 
all  your  farm  and  garden  needs!  Merry  Tiller  is  light, 
sturdy,  dependable  .  .  . 
produces  more  garden 
easier,  for  less  money! 

REAL  FARM  AND  1 
GARDEN  HELPER 

Come  in  or  phone  for 
free  Merry  Tiller  demonstration!  See  it  perform  many 
jobs  with  little  effort.  Test  ease  of  controls.  No  wheels 
to  pack  soil;  patented  gripper-leverage  principle — out¬ 
performs  machines  larger  and  heavier.  See  it  today! 


YOUR 


DEALER 


COLORADO  TORO  COMPANY 

4700  CHERRY  CREEK  DRIVE  SKyline  6-3653 
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Drought  and  Your  Trees 

From  The  Shade  Tree  Digest  by  Swingle 
Tree  Surgery  Company 

What  the  weather  will  be — hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry — during  the  re' 
mainder  of  the  summer  and  early 
fall,  no  man  can  foretell.  We  can 
predict  with  certainty,  however,  that 
weather  conditions  will  be  reflected 
in  the  growth  and  general  health 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  If  there  is  abund' 
ant  rainfall,  ample  sunlight  and  a 
minimum  of  hot,  drying  days,  foliage 
will  be  lush  and  green  and  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  well  into  the 
autumn. 

If,  however,  there  is  little  preciph 
tation  and  other  conditions  associ' 
ated  with  drought  prevail,  all  plant 
species  will  suffer.  Inadequate  mois" 
ture  in  the  soil  results  in  retarded 
absorption  of  nutrient  minerals  by 
the  roots;  less  raw  materials  are  car' 
ried  to  the  leaves  for  food  manm 


facture;  less  food  means  less  growt 
and  a  general  lowering  of  vitality 
lowered  vitality  often  is  the  preluc 
to  disease  and  insect  attack. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  repea 
edly  that  systematic  tree  care  ca  j 
counteract  most,  if  not  all,  of  th 
adverse  effects  of  prolonged  drough 
Artificial  watering,  a  fall  or  sprin 
application  of  fertilizer  high  in  n 
trogen  content,  and  frequent  exarr 
inations  to  find  and  check  any  di; 
ease  infections  or  insect  attacks  thsjl 
may  develop,  are  measures  that  hav 
proved  their  value. 

ROSE  SOCIETY  NEWS  I 

September  9,  1954 — Regular  Meek, 
ing  held  in  conjunction  with  tb  j 
Annual  Picnic  of  C.  F.  6?  H.  A.  c  I 
City  Park  Botanical  Gardens— 4:3 
P.M.  Bring  your  own  suppers  an 
go  on  conducted  tours  around  gai  \ 
dens.  Short  business  meeting  follow:  I 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 

We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

i 

•  Careful  Spraying 

*  Proper  Pruning  i 

I 

•Tree  Removal  i 

i 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred-  : 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti - 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 

OFFICERS 

President . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  Milton  J.  Keegan,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M.  Walter 
Pesman. 

Secretary-Treasurer . Spiro  L.  Nickolas 

Editor . George  W.  Kelly 


. . . 
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Annual  Picnic 

All  members  and  their  friends  will 
/ant  to  attend  our  annual  picnic 
4  be  held  just  northwest  of  the  mm 
mm  in  city  park,  beginning  at  4:30 
.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  9. 

Bring  your  own  lunch.  Girl  Scouts 
/ill  have  hot  and  cold  drinks  for 
lie.  There  will  be  guided  tours  of 
ie  botanical  gardens,  including  the 
.osarium,  Pinetum,  Fernery  and  oth' 
r  plantings. 

Come,  meet  others  of  congenial 
iterests,  see  the  collections  in  the 
Dtanical  garden  and  enjoy  your 
wn  good  food  out  under  the  trees. 

NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

July,  1954 

4rs.  O.  A.  Rimer,  706  Factory,  Loveland, 
<  Colo. 

tanley  A.  Levy,  50  S.  Forest,  Denver 
;  20,  Colo. 

tr.  Ben  Bursmeyer,  65  Brentwood,  Lake' 

twood,  Colo. 

r.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Nelson,  1725 
Shepperd  St.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

/iola  L.  Richey,  3420  Jackson  St.,  Den' 
ver  5,  Colo. 

V.  F.  Schneeberger,  675  Locust  St.,  Den' 
ver  20,  Colo. 

drs.  Edward  F.  Taylor,  181  High  St., 
Denver  18,  Colo. 

4rs.  J.  B.  Walton,  5021  Quitman,  Denver 
12,  Colo. 

4rs.  M.  Kehrer,  3  S.  Downing,  Apt.  36, 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

\.  E.  Thayer,  458  S.  Downing,  Denver 
9,  Colo. 


Sears,  Roebuck  6?  Co.,  2375  E.  1st  Ave., 
Denver  6,  Colo. 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Brown,  2919  S.  Lafayette, 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Gavin,  1446  Wolff  St.,  Den' 
ver  4,  Colo. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Moe,  1620  S.  Columbine, 
Denver  6,  Colo. 

Robin  J.  Corbett,  1072  Revere,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  Norbert  L.  Shere,  456  Cherry,  Den' 
ver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Olive  Bracken,  1252  Van  Buren, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


Ay  MORE 

C ytou f  MORE 
mtk  WILMORE 

We  Invite  Personal  Selection 
of  Stock.  Come  and  See  the 
Materials  Available. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  HArrison  4-5584 


CHERRY  LEARNS  THAr 
A  GARDENER’S  WORK  - 
IS  NEVER  DONE 


SEPTEMBER  4,  5  and  6.  These  three-day  holidays  don’t  come  too  oftei 
so  Red  and  I  decided  to  go  fishing  away  back  where  the  crowds  did  no 
go.  We  borrowed  a  Jeep  station  wagon  and  fixed  it  up  to  sleep  in  and  li 
out  Friday  evening  for  the  high  country.  It  made  fair  time  on  the  highwa; 
and  Saturday  morning  when  we  got  off  the  pavement  it  really  went  places  I 
We  never  got  beyond  the  beer  cans  and  kleenex,  because  where  one  jeep  wil  , 
go  soon  there  will  be  a  dozen.  It  really  worries  me  that  so  many  of  th 
unspoiled  places  are  now  being  messed  up  with  unappreciative  people  whos 
only  qualification  for  going  into  the  wild  places  is  the  money  to  buy  a  jeejal 

- 

We  had  a  little  rain  in  the  night  but  were  comfortable.  The  next  da 
we  took  our  lunches  and  hiked  over  the  hills  to  some  tiny  alpine  lakes  wher 
the  fish  were  big  but  wary.  Red  spent  half  his  time  untangling  his  line  fror 
the  willows.  Then  a  cold  wind  came  up  and  we  dropped  down  the  outle 
stream  and  I  caught  a  few  very  small  trout.  I  was  noticing  the  plants  tha 
grew  along  the  streams  and  wondered  how  many  would  grow  at  lower  alt: 
tudes.  I  suppose  that  if  we  gave  them  as  good  soil  and  as  much  water  tha 
they  should  grow  for  us.  I  was  also  wondering  how  many  of  the  familia 
ornamental  plants  of  Denver  would  grow  in  small  towns  at  this  same  altitude  i 
I’ll  ask  Dad  Dendron  when  I  get  home.  Monday  afternoon  we  were  still  bac 
in  the  high  country,  reluctant  to  leave  all  the  beauty  and  peace  for  the  he 
bustling  city  so  it  was  late  when  we  got  home.  We  were  too  tired  to  mor  i 
than  unload  the  food,  take  a  bath  and  roll  into  bed. 

Sept.  11.  It  is  amazing  how  the  weeds  grew  after  the  few  little  rain 
we  had,  and  missing  last  week-end’s  work  in  the  garden  put  us  back  wher 
we  will  have  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark  to  catch  up.  Dad  Dendron  cam 
by  and  warned  us  to  get  every  weed  before  it  went  to  seed  and  reseeded  ai 
our  garden.  Ele  was  browsing  around  the  garden  and  called  our  attention  t 
hundreds  of  aphids  on  the  leaves  of  our  red  dogwood  (the  shrub,  not  m 
husband).  It  seemed  foolish  to  me  for  the  aphids  to  be  so  active  just  befor1 
the  leaves  fell,  but  Dad  explained  that  these  were  “alternate  host”  aphids  am'! 
only  lived  on  the  dogwood  bushes  in  early  spring  and  late  fall,  and  on  othe;> 
plants  through  the  summer.  He  said  that  similar  aphids  were  responsible  fo] 
the  early  spring  damage  to  Snowballs  and  Euonymus.  He  urged  us  to  mi  j 
up  some  Black  Leaf  40  with  soap  and  spray  them  before  they  laid  more  eggs  j 
I  noticed  some  ants  running  up  my  little  juniper  tree  and  asked  Dai 
if  they  would  hurt  it.  He  showed  me  how  the  ants  were  showing  the  way  t  j 
twigs  fairly  covered  with  aphids,  the  ant’s  “cows”.  We  had  decided  tha 
it  was  too  late  to  watch  for  insects,  but  these  were  sure  sucking  the  life  ou 
of  those  junipers. 

Sept.  12.  Mother  phoned  this  morning  and  disturbed  Red’s  late  beaut] I 
sleep.  She  came  over  later  with  her  arms  full  of  catalogs  and  pages  of  sketched 
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showing  all  manner  of  color  combinations  to  be  worked  out  with  tulip  plant- 
ings.  It  would  have  taken  thousands  of  bulbs  and  acres  of  land  to  get  all 
the  effects  that  she  had  worked  out.  Red  about  had  a  fit  when  he  estimated 
what  they  would  cost.  It  did  serve  to  remind  us  that  tulip  planting  time  was 
i  'about  here  and  that  we  should  have  our  bulbs  ordered.  We  finally  cut  down 
jj  Mother’s  plans  to  about  300  and  decided  to  order  them  Monday  morning, 
si  |Mother  was  all  excited  about  some  of  the  little,  early  bulbs  like  Crocus  and 
f  Snowdrop,  so  we  ordered  a  few  of  them  too. 

It  clouded  up  in  the  afternoon  so  I  routed  Red  out  of  his  hammock 
[  and  got  him  busy  seeding  that  last  bare  spot  that  we  had  got  ready  for  lawn 
several  weeks  ago.  Red  was  still  treating  the  spots  of  poison  ivy  that  he 
picked  up  on  our  outing,  so  I  had  to  help  him  finish  the  final  seeding  and 
watering-in. 

Sept.  18.  The  garden  looked  nice  as  I  wandered  over  it  soon  after  day¬ 
light  this  morning.  (I  think  that  early  morning  is  the  best  time  to  look  at  a 
garden;  everything  is  so  fresh  and  new  flowers  may  have  opened  in  the  night). 

As  I  looked  closer  I  did  see  some  work  to  do.  It  looked  as  though  most 
:hings  were  ripening  up  so  I  decided  to  clean  up  a  little.  I  pulled  out  the 
mnuals  that  were  through  blooming  and  cut  the  dead  stalks  from  the  early 
\  dooming  perennials.  The  edge  of  the  lawn  by  the  shrub  borders  was  a  little 
ragged  so  I  trimmed  it  up.  Red  finally  missed  me  and  came  out  to  see  when 
1  was  going  to  get  his  breakfast  so  I  handed  him  the  hedge  shears  and  started 
aim  on  the  final  haircut  for  our  hedge. 

After  breakfast  Mother  came  over  and  told  of  her  neighbor  also  weed¬ 
ing  her  borders  and  threatening  to  throw  away  great  clumps  of  Shasta  Daisies 
md  Iris.  I  rushed  right  over  and  she  gave  me  about  a  car  load  of  these  per¬ 
ennials  and  a  small  start  of  about  a  dozen  other  perennials  that  did  not  mul- 
:iply  quite  so  fast.  It  will  give  us  a  good  start.  I  learned  the  names  of  several 
lew  flowers  and  also  what  their  cultural  preferences  were.  From  these  ideas 
|  md  all  those  that  I  got  on  the  garden  tours  I  am  going  to  make  my  garden 
;  letter  next  year. 

Sept.  19.  Today  started  out  so  nice  that  I  just  puttered  around  the  house 
jntil  late  and  then  called  up  Mother  and  Dad  Green  and  Red’s  folks  and 
ater  picked  them  up  and  drove  around  the  parks  and  parkways  and  around 
:own,  looking  at  the  displays  of  color  made  by  all  the  annuals  and  some  of 
the  late  perennials  like  the  Mums  and  tall  asters.  We  stopped  a  few  places 
Imd  asked  names  of  attractive  plants  but  some  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
ilants  that  they  had  growing  in  their  gardens.  I  made  quite  a  list  anyhow  of 
lice  things  that  I’ll  try  to  get  next  spring. 

We  ate  our  lunch  out  in  the  park  and  came  home  in  the  afternoon  and 
Jid  a  little  dreaming  and  planning  around  the  garden.  Red  became  all  ex¬ 
ited  about  building  a  pool,  and  piping  water  to  the  top  of  our  rock  garden 
to  make  a  waterfall.  I  tried  to  get  him  in  the  notion  of  building  a  pool  deep 
md  big  enough  so  that  I  could  swim  in  it,  but  I  expect  his  enthusiasm  and 
I  mergy  will  run  out  long  before  he  gets  a  shallow  pool  built. 

Mother  Dendron  thought  that  our  first  improvement  should  be  a  small 
(  greenhouse  attached  to  the  house  where  we  could  keep  our  thumb  green  over 
winter,  grow  some  nice  house  plants  and  start  new  plants  for  next  spring. 
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She  got  out  some  old  magazines  and  showed  pictures  of  several  quite  ine? 
pensive  models. 

When  I  can  get  Red  to  thinking  that  a  thing  is  his  idea  he  really  get 
all  excited  about  it.  Last  spring  he  got  all  excited  about  growing  our  ow| 
sweet  corn  and  spent  most  of  the  summer  watering,  feeding,  and  cultivatin 
a  patch.  This  evening  we  invited  a  few  friends  over  to  eat  sweet  corn  fres 
from  the  garden.  They  praised  it  so  that  I  expect  that  Red  will  want  t 
spade  up  the  front  lawn  next  year  and  plant  corn. 

Sept.  25.  As  usual,  Saturday  morning,  Dad  Dendron  came  over  earl 
and  inspected  the  garden.  He  told  me  to  go  easy  on  watering  and  fertilizin 
any  more  this  fall  so  as  not  to  induce  too  rank  a  growth  on  the  plants.  H 
says  that  unripened  wood  is  likely  to  kill  with  the  first  severe  fall  days.  D 
suggested  that  I  start  raking  up  the  leaves  as  they  fall  and  start  a  compo.'i  j 
heap  behind  the  garage,  but  he  thought  that  it  was  silly  to  try  to  keep  ever 
leaf  off  the  lawn  every  day.  I  wanted  to  order  some  shrubs,  evergreens  an 
trees  that  we  need  to  fill  out  our  plans,  but  he  went  over  the  list  and  advise  j 
waiting  until  spring  for  many  of  the  better  plants.  He  advised  taking  the  li: 
to  some  local  nurseryman  and  asking  them  which  plants  they  would  be  willin ' 
to  plant  in  fall  and  guarantee.  He  saw  my  neighbor  cutting  the  top  out  of  h 
spruce  tree  and  warned  him  that  he  would  spoil  it  unless  he  intended  t 
make  a  formal  trimmed  effect  with  it.  The  neighbor  came  back  with  tf 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  better  to  spray  or  dust  his  roses.  I  remembe  : 
that  Dad  told  him  that  it  made  little  difference  so  long  as  it  was  done  the  I 
roughly  and  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  right  materials.  I  heard  him  advk  | 
the  neighbor  to  have  his  shade  trees  checked  before  time  for  snow  to  be  sui 
that  there  were  no  dangerous  limbs  or  crotches  that  would  be  likely  to  t 
broken  in  a  snow  storm. 

I  guess  they  thought  of  those  things  because  it  was  getting  colder  as  I 
got  later.  The  wind  came  up  and  we  all  came  indoors  and  built  a  fire  an 
popped  corn. 

Sept.  26.  It  was  cold  this  morning  and  as  we  looked  out  to  the  neigl 
bor’s  roof  we  could  see  that  it  had  actually  frosted. 

I  called  Dad  Dendron  and  he  and  Rhoda  came  over  to  see  our  gardei) 
He  got  us  busy  digging  the  Glad  bulbs,  the  Dahlias,  Cannas  and  Tuberous  Bu  , 
gonias,  for  it  was  getting  colder  and  looked  like  more  frost  tonight.  The  1 1 
showed  us  how  to  pack  each  kind  of  bulb  for  the  winter.  Mother  Dendrol  i 
then  bustled  around  repotting  and  carrying  in  the  house  plants  that  I  ha  j  I 
around  under  the  shrubs.  They  had  not  been  damaged  by  the  last  night .  ; 
frost  because  of  the  protection  of  the  shrubs,  but  she  did  not  want  to  talc 
chances  on  tonight.  She  hinted  again  how  nice  one  of  those  little  greenhouse;  I 
would  be.  - 1 

I  never  noticed  before  how  nice  some  of  the  fruits  were  on  the  Hav  ' 
thorn,  Viburnum,  Barberry  and  Cotoneaster.  I  must  order  more  next  sprim  i 

I  have  been  watching  all  the  kids  carrying  books  and  going  to  schoo  ! 

Guess  I’ll  get  some  books  too  and  learn  more  about  good  gardens. 

_ _ _  _  _  *  * 

.  .III—.  — —  — —  — — — — — 

Shade  and  Ornamental  Tree  Maintenance  j 
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WHAT  IS  A  BOTANICAL  GARDEN? 


IT  LOOKS  more  or  less  like  a  park; 

why  not  call  it  a  park  and  be  done 
with  it?  Well,  primarily  a  botanical 
garden  is  a  center  of  understanding 
)f  plants;  its  business  is  to  interpret 
slants  to  the  community.  Notice  that 
j  word,  UNDERSTANDING;  it  is 
he  key-word.  Understanding  springs 
rot  from  the  head  alone,  like  knowl- 
'dge,  nor  from  the  heart  alone,  like 
;  ove.  It  is  something  more  than  both 
)f  these  put  together.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  plants  is  an  appreciation 
i  )f  them,  a  knowledge  of  their  kinds, 
heir  likes  and  dislikes,  their  role  in 
he  history  of  mankind.  It  is  a  lik- 
ng  for  them,  a  joy  in  their  infinite 
variety,  a  realization  of  their  effect 
i  >n  the  human  spirit.  It  is  the  primary 
i  ob  of  the  botanical  garden  to  in- 
:rease  the  understanding,  to  promote 
i  l  lowe  of  plants,  an  interest  in  the 
ocal  flora  to  serve  as  a  center  where 
i  ike-minded  people  in  the  community 
an  meet  each  other  and  work  to¬ 
gether  with  plants,  to  find  out  things 
bout  plants  which  were  previously 
|>  inknown,  to  function  as  an  organized 
i  listribution  center  for  those  facts  al- 
<  eady  known,  to  display  plants  so 
hat  their  wonder  and  beauty  and 
heir  usefulness  will  be  brought  to  the 
ttention  of  young  and  old,  to  be,  in 
;>ther  words,  a  go-between  for  plants 
nd  people. 

rom  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin. 

1  - 


The  modern  city  dweller  has  largely 
I  pst  contact  with  nature  and  in  con- 
squence  has  become  notoriously  root- 
K  ess,  restless  and  even  irreligious.  A 
i  I’Otanical  garden  should  consider  it 
:  s  one  of  its  main  aims  to  assist  in 
veryway  it  possibly  can  to:  revive  or 
b  keep  alive  the  city  dweller’s  un- 
erstanding  and  love  of  nature,  in 
irder  that  he  may  become  a  better 
itizen  of  nature’s  kingdom  and  there¬ 


with  also  of  his  own  community.  This 
is  a  large  order,  and  is  evident  that 
one  botanical  garden  by  itself  can¬ 
not  do  it  for  a  whole  country.  All  it 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  exert  a  steady 
and  slowly  extending  influence  on 
the  mentality  of  the  people  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located.  This  is 
why  there  should  be  hundreds  of 
botanical  gardens  all  over  this  great 
North  American  continent  of  ours 
instead  of  the  dozen  or  so  which  ac¬ 
tually  exist.  Even  then  botanical  gar¬ 
dens  cannot  do  it  alone.  They  need 
the  close  cooperation  of  everyone  who 
wants  to  help,  especially  of  course 
of  the  schools  and  universities,  the 
garden  clubs  and  all  horticultural  or¬ 
ganizations.  However,  the  botanical 
gardens  should  be  the  leaven  which 
starts  the  fermenting  process  by  set¬ 
ting  the  example  and  by  working  con¬ 
tinuously  for  the  creation  of  overall 
good  will  through  its  emphasis  on 
nature  as  one  harmonious  entity. 

First  of  all  our  garden  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  park,  because  “beauty  as  an  in¬ 
centive  on  the  road  to  learning’’  is 
our  watchword.  Many  people  come 
to  our  garden  originally  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  beautiful  park  in 
the  city.  They  come  to  enjoy  and 
relax,  but  so  much  is  offered  to  them 
— the  plants  are  not  only  labelled  but 
most  labels  also  give  information  on 
the  origin,  usage,  etc.,  of  the  plants — 
that  their  curiosity  and  interest  are 
aroused,  and  they  wander  about  learn¬ 
ing  something  new  with  every  step 
they  take.  This  is,  of  course,  our 
intention. 

From  a  statement  by  Henry  Teacher  in 
American  Horticultural  Council  Bulletin. 
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BEHOLD!  L 

Behold  congenial  Autumn  comes, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Year! 

- — John  Logan,  Ode  Written  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autumn. 

TICKTACK 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a  clickin’  like  the  tickin’  of  a  clock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley — When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin. 


CART-RUTS 

Lutumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool, 
knd  make  the  cart^ruts  beautiful. 

— Stevenson, 

The  House  Beautiful. 

PRATIES 

(Of  unknown  authorship) 

-  )h,  the  praties  they  are  small — 
Over  here,  over  here. 

)h,  the  praties  they  are  small 
■  When  we  dig  ’em  in  the  fall, 
knd  we  eat  ’em,  coats  and  all, 

Full  of  fear,  full  of  fear. 

— Irish  Famine  Song  ( 1 846- 1 847) 

SPUDS 

(Of  unknown  authorship) 

>h,  potatoes  they  grow  small, 

In  Kansas. 

;  (h,  potatoes  they  grow  small, 
or  they  plant  them  in  the  fall, 
md  they  eat  ’em  skins  and  all, 

In  Kansas. 

— Kansas  version  of  famine  song. 


TIME  TO  GO 


They  know  the  time  to  go! 

The  fairy  clocks  strike  their  inaudible  hour 
In  field  and  woodland,  and  each  punctual  flower 
Bows  at  the  signal  an  obedient  head 
And  hastens  to  bed. 


— Susan  Coolidge — Time  to  Go. 


HORN  OF  AMALTHAEA 

Albcheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn, 

Led  yellow  Autumn,  wreath’d  with  nodding  corn. 

— Burns — Brigs  of  Ayr. 

GOLDEN  CORN  THE  ASPENS 

Heap  high  the  farmer’s  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 

No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Whittier — The  Corn  Song 


THE  COLOR  SCHEME 

There  is  something  in  the  autumn 
that  is  native  to  my  blood — 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 

And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and 
the  crimson  keeping  time. 

— Bliss  Carmen, 

A  Vagabond  Song. 

CRIMSON  AND  GOLD 

Glorious  are  the  woods  in  their  latest  gold  and  crimson, 

Yet  our  full  leaved  willows  are  in  their  freshest  green. 

Such  a  kindly  autumn,  so  mercifully  dealing 

With  the  growths  of  summer,  I  never  yet  have  seen. 

— Bryant — Third  of  November. 

MELANCHOLY? 

The  melancholy  days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  sear. 

— Bryant — The  Death  of  the  Flowers. 


The  mountains  in  the  rain  or  snovl 
Or  shining  in  the  sun,  j 

Give  you  a  wondrous  feeling 
That  life  has  just  begun 
The  Aspens  in  the  early  spring 
Are  such  a  tender  green! 

And  then  in  autmn  up  each  gulch 
A  glowing  golden  gleam 
Such  shimmering  shining  fairy  tret 
Amongst  the  Evergreen! 

— Harriotte  Stearns  Stewart 

THE  ENCHANTER  ' 

The  tints  of  autumn — a  mighty 
flower  garden  blossoming  under  thl 
spell  of  the  enchanter,  Frost. 

— Whittier,  Patucket  Falls  I 


LURE  OF  THE  RO 


By  D.  M.  Andrews 

P  and  down  the  state  a  garden 
panorama  of  rocks,  scantily 
clothed  with  shrubs  and  still  more 
scanty  flowers,  flank  the  winding 
and  undulating  roads  of  Colorado’s  | 
foothills.  To  one  particularly  de¬ 
lightful  spot,  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  I 
Peak,  some  artistic  soul  conceived 
and  applied  the  name,  Garden  of  the] 
Gods. 

At  times,  particularly  in  early  I 
spring,  flowers  abound.  Then  it  id 
that  the  leaves  of  the  scrub  oak  are 
unfolding,  just  as  the  yellow  catkins 
fade  and  fall,  and  the  soft  new 
growth  of  gray-green  tinged  with  red 
is  beautiful  indeed,  as  it  weaves  a  I 
mantle  over  the  gnarled  trunks. 

The  freshness  of  new  growth  id 


everywhere,  and  a  fragrance  of  early 
flowers.  It  awakens  the  gypsy  in¬ 
stinct,  only  partly  dormant  in  any 
of  us,  and  we  cherish  a  brief  day¬ 
dream  of  the  pleasure  of  swift  mo¬ 
tion  as  a  ribbon  of  road  unwinds  be¬ 
fore  us  in  swinging  curves. 

There  is  the  fascination  too,  when, 
winter  sunshine  and  a  dry  road  in-; 
vite  us  again  to  read  the  pattern  of 
the  gypsy  trail.  And  how  different! 
The  flowers  are  gone.  Most  of  the 
shrubs  are  bare.  Brown  leaves  cling 
to  some  of  the  clumps  of  oak.  Ore¬ 
gon  grape  foliage  is  a  rich  blending 
of  green,  russet  and  red.  Kinnikinnick 
festoons  the  steep  slopes  between 
rocks  with  cheerful  green  and  color¬ 
ful  red  berries.  Brown  seed-heads 
here  and  there  and  the  tarnished 
fruits  of  rose  and  sumac  are  bleak 
reminders  of  the  ebb  of  summer. 


Both  the  aspen  and  the  scrub  oak  i 
have  this  chaparral  instinct.  The  I 
roots  of  the  former  ramify  more  j 
widely  and  its  colonies  are  more  j 
open.  This  subterranean  spread  in 
either  case  may  be  reckoned  in  yards  j 
or  even  acres  in  extent.  The  color  j 
of  bark,  foliage  characters,  autumn  i 
coloring  and  seasonal  periods  are 
identical  for  the  colony. 

There  is  an  indefinable  beauty  to 
the  chaparral  of  oak,  to  which  the  i 
mystery  of  origin  adds  charm  though 
its  secret  is  no  longer  hidden.  The 
oak  is  never  commonplace,  and  his  I 
generation  is  the  longest  known  to  j 
the  foothills. 


It  is  only  at  the  winter  season  that 
bare  trunks  and  branches  reveal  the 
true  character  of  deciduous  trees. 
The  aspen  of  the  higher  foothills  is 
clean  and  wholesome,  yet  common- 
place.  It  claims  a  large  constituency. 
Down  the  state  and  eastward  along 
the  Divide  and  far  to  the  westward 
the  scrub  oak  gathers  its  clans.  Not 
too  exclusive,  it  shares  mesa  and 
mountain  slope  with  the  cone-bear¬ 
ing  populace.  Yet  clannish  in  the 
sense  that  a  clump  once  started  puts 
forth  runners  underground,  and  at¬ 
tains  an  immense  spread.  Its  spread 
is  very  slow,  ever  outward,  inexor¬ 
able,  and  permits  no  invasion. 


Left,  twig  of  the  native  shrub  birch,  right,  the  mountain  alder  with  catkins  in  full 
bloom. 


In  draw  and  canon  grow  the  bush' 
maple,  alder  and  river-birch,  with 
twigs  and  bark  of  gray  and  brown, 
and  these  add  a  pleasant  variety,  yet 
but  little  more.  Willows,  even  less 
tree-like,  serve  mainly  to  garnish 
meandering  valleys  with  verdure  in 
the  summertime  and  with  a  lacework 
of  twigs  in  winter,  both  intricate  in 
design  and  brilliant  in  coloring. 


Mediocre  of  attainment,  though 
picturesque  to  a  degree,  the  narrow- 
leaf  cottonwood  and  balm-of-gilead 
break  the  monotony  of  open  stretches 
of  canon  and  high  valley,  while  on 
the  plains  the  broad-leaf  cottonwood 
of  flood-swept  river  courses  renders 
a  similar  service. 
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eager  of  attainment.  The  deeper  for' ! 
est  reveals  the  ripe  beauty  of  tower' : 
ing  columns,  smooth  of  trunk  and 
sound  of  heart,  rich  fulfillment  of] 
a  worthy  aim.  Only  here  and  there 
stands  the  patriarch  of  the  forest, 
survivor  of  centuries,  still  obedient : 
to  the  cycle  of  the  seasons.  Superb' 
ly  majestic  he  stands,  and  while  the] 
shadows  pale  in  the  East  he  awaits  the 
call  of  the  sunset.  1 


But  pine,  spruce  and  fir  play  the 
leading  roles  in  the  drama  of  the 
forest.  Their  rare  dignity  of  char' 
acter,  featured  in  their  shaftdike 
trunks  and  symmetrical  branching, 
is  but  modestly  veiled  in  their  cling' 
ing  raiment  of  living  green. 

Nowhere  within  the  forest  is 
there  such  demarkation  between 
youth,  middle  life  and  age  as  among 
the  conifers.  In  the  open  places 
abounds  the  charm  of  slender  spires, 
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Pertinent  Paragraphs  From 
Policy  Declarations  on 
Natural  Resources  1954 

Natural  Resources  Department,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

“The  Chamber  believes  in  the  con' 
servation  of  natural  resources  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  “conserva' 
tion,1  that  is,  the  use  of  natural  re' 
sources  with  due  regard  for  present 
public  need,  the  rights  of  posterity, 
and  the  preservation  of  natural  beam 
ty.  True  conservation  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  every  owner  or  user  of 
natural  resources  and  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  private  initiative. 
(1954)  ” 


“Forest  and  Range  Administra' 
tion — The  Chamber  regards  as  of 
primary  importance  the  consolida' 
tion  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
forest  and  range  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  a 
combined  Forest  and  Range  Service.” 


Forests,  as  a  renewable  resource, 
are  vital  to  the  economic,  physical 
and  spiritual  security  of  the  nation. 
Upon  their  effective  protection  and 
management  hinges  the  future  of 
much  of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 
Their  products  are  essential  for  the 
operation  of  many  industries,  and 
for  the  continued  prosperity  of  com' 
munities  dependent  upon  those  in' 
dustries.  The  need  for  accelerated 
improvement  in  forest  conditions  is 
unquestioned.” 


National  Parks  and  Monuments 

National  parks  should  be  spacious 
land  and  water  areas  essentially  in 
their  primeval  natural  condition 


and  in  scenic  quality  and  beauty  so 
outstandingly  superior  to  average 
examples  of  their  several  types  as  to 
make  them  of  national  importance 
and  to  make  imperative  their  preset 
vation  intact  and  in  their  entirety 
for  the  enjoyment,  education,  and 
inspiration  of  all  the  people  for  all 
time. 


“Beneficial  Use  of  Water — In  any 
reckoning  of  natural  resources,  the 
water  and  the  land  hold  foremost 
place.  The  beneficial  use  of  water 
has  become  a  composite  problem,  for 
the  solution  of  which  individuals 
and  the  local,  state,  and  federal  gov' 
ernments  may  wisely  expend  funds 
upon  carefully  planned  projects,  pro' 
vided  they  stand  the  test  of  finan' 
dally  sound  investments  after  all 
benefits,  costs,  and  damages  have 
been  fully  weighed.” 


“Upstream  Water  Conservation — 
Water  resource  problems  fall  natU' 
rally  into  three  categories — adequate 
water  supply,  surplus  water,  and 
quality  or  purity  of  water  for  var' 
ious  uses.  Policies  controlling  public 
expenditures  have  long  been  focused 
upon  these  problems  after  the  water 
has  reached  the  larger  streams.  All 
future  plans  should  lay  greater  env 
phasis  upon  farming  practices  and 
other  land  surface  operations,  to  dis' 
cover  practical  means  of  retarding 
run'off  and  increasing  water  pene' 
tration  of  the  soil  and  consequent 
subsurface  storage.” 


“Conservation  of  Resources — Am' 
pie  fertile  land  is  one  of  the  primary 
basic  needs  for  the  future  of  the  na' 
tion.  Land,  soil,  and  water  resour' 
ces  should  be  conserved  to  protect 
our  future  strength  and  stability.” 


Lemoine  Bechtold  and  one  son  working  among  his  hemerocallis.  The  closest  that  zee 
could  get  to  Lemoine  to  get  his  picture. 


LEMOINE  BECHTOLD  AND  HIS  WORK  I 
WITH  THE  GENUS  HEMEROCALLIS  I 

By  Helen  Fowler 

Tf^ODAY  is  July  14.  Yesterday  I 
visited  the  daylily  fields  of  Mr. 

Bechtold,  which  is  about  one  acre 
in  size,  outside  the  walls,  surround¬ 
ing  his  beautiful  home  in  the  Cherry 
Hills  district. 

In  1922  he  started  crossing  day- 
lilies,  using  five  of  the  few  that  were 
known  at  that  time.  He  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  crossing  and 
breeding  and  the  improvement  he 
has  made  seems  almost  magical.  He 
undoubtedly  has  a  remarkable  power 
for  packing  the  plants  that  would 
serve  him  best;  he  seems  to  know 
instinctively  which  would  be  the 
right  parent  for  the  type  he  requires. 

He  has  helped  make  the  daylily  as- 


The  Bechtold  residence 


The  little  greenhouse  where  experimenU  i 
are  carried  an  all  winter . 


sume  the  position  in  the  flower  world' 
that  it  should. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  his  hy-; 
brids  are  all  shades  and  tints  of  yeb; 
cream,  burnt-salmon,  rusty-or 


low. 


ange,  and  bright  copper;  there  art 
also  pale  primrose  and  yellow  wit! 
a  suffusion  of  purple  and  the  surprise 
of  all  is  a  real  red.  This  red  is  ar 
entirely  new  introduction  in  daylil) 
coloring.  There  are  also  many  with 
touches  of  brownish -red  in  the  variou: 
segments.  . 


1 


Mr.  Bechtold  explained  in  detail 
just  how  these  crosses  are  made;  how 
the  stamens  of  the  half-developed 
flower  to  be  used  as  a  female  are 
removed  to  prevent  self-fertilization 
(stamens  being  the  pollen-producing 
organs) ;  how  the  flower  is  exam¬ 
ined  almost  daily  with  a  microscope 
until  it  is  seen  that  the  pistils  have 
reached  a  receptive  state,  having  a 
touch  of  mucous  at  their  extremities; 
how  the  stamens  from  the  bloom  se¬ 
lected  to  act  as  the  male  parent  are 
picked  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
and  touched  on  the  stigmas  of  the 
female  so  that  the  pollen  is  trans¬ 
ferred  and  fertilization  is  affected. 
This  work  requires  much  more  pa- 


Seed  pod  developing  on  an  iris  that  has 
been  hand  pollinated. 


tience  than  study.  The  one  method 
of  reproducing  its  exact  kind  is,  of 
course,  by  division  of  the  roots. 

These  hybrids  are  in  some  cases 
larger  than  the  originals;  some  are 
night-bloomers  and  some  bloom  long¬ 
er  than  for  a  day.  Today  they  are 
short-lived  but  there  is  a  good  suc¬ 
cession.  As  a  rule  double  forms  are 


He  also  grows  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
lilies. 

not  as  popular  as  the  single  type; 
they  lack  the  simplicity  and  definite 
characters  of  the  single  flowers,  but 
when  you  look  at  H.  fulva  \wanso 
you  may  not  think  so. 

Many  of  Mr.  Bechtold’s  hybrids 
are  not  named  yet,  although  some 
have  received  prizes  and  silver  cups. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  selecting 
this  particular  genus  to  work  on,  a 
great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to 
the  excellent  qualities  it  possesses  as 
a  plant  for  the  garden.  It  has  no 

One  of  the  extensive  fields  of  hemerocallis 
which  have  been  produced  from  crosses 
and  are  awaiting  appraisal. 


Tags  mark  hand  crosses, 
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enemies,  not  a  single  one;  it  will 
grow  in  any  situation,  shade,  half" 
shade  or  sun,  dry  or  moist  soil;  it  can 
live  and  live  well  with  but  little  care. 
In  fact,  daylilies  have  been  found  in 
old,  neglected  dooryards,  uninhab" 
ited  for  years. 

With  the  numerous  kinds  of  day" 
lilies  from  which  to  select,  no  doubt 
they  will  be  added  to  many  gardens. 
Mr.  Bechtold  told  me  of  one  garden 
where  there  is  an  interesting  pool 
backed  by  large  evergreens.  To  the 
east,  north  and  west,  with  a  sizeable 


grass  plot  on  all  sides,  is  a  perennial 
border.  Daylilies  will  be  planted  here 
to  form  a  background,  with  Sedum 
album  on  the  margin.  White  Phlox 
might  be  planted  here  too,  and  the 
subsessilis  variety  of  Veronica. 

Should  not  the  name  of  our  story 
be  “The  truth  about  Mr.  Bechtold,'” 
a  man  who  for  thirtyThree  years  has 
had  fun  with  his  chosen  hobby,  with 
no  little  time  given  over  to  his  busi" 
ness  in  Denver;  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  common  wayside  plant  and  turned 
it  into  a  thing  of  conspicuous  beauty. 


GARDENING  WITH  TULIPS 

By  Evelyn  Miles  Johnson 


TPARLY  spring  gardens  in  Colorado 
are  apt  to  be  drab  and  colorless 
places  unless  gardeners  make  a  spe" 
cial  effort  to  provide  early  blossoms. 
Bloom  can  be  expected  from  only 
a  few  perennials  and  none  from  an" 
nuals  before  Memorial  Day.  For 
April  and  May  flowers  then,  we 
must  depend  on  fall  planted  Dutch 
bulbs,  especially  the  tulips.  From 
tulips  alone  we  can  have  a  brilliant 
display  of  color  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  beginning  in  early  April. 

In  order  to  stretch  the  tulip  season 
over  several  weeks  we  must  choose 
our  favorite  varieties  and  colors  from 
each  of  several  classes  or  types  listed 
in  most  catalogs. 

To  start  the  season  we  must  plant 
some  of  the  species  tulips  which  are 
the  earliest  to  bloom.  These  are 
shorter  stemmed  and  smaller  flowered 
than  later  types  but  very  colorful 
and  very  welcome  so  early  in  the 
spring.  KAUFMANNIANA,  or  the 
water  lily  tulip,  opens  wide  in  the 
sunshine  but  closes  in  the  evening  to 
show  gay  striped  red  and  white  cups. 
There  are  exciting  new  hybrids  of 
this  tulip  but  they  are  still  expen" 
sive.  Try  Caesar  Franck  or  the  very 


dwarf  Gaiety.  The  LADY  TULIP, 
CLUSIANA,  sometimes  called  the 
candy  stick  tulip,  is  pink  and  white 
striped.  It  is  fine  for  cutting.  A  lit" 
tie  later  and  a  little  taller  is  PRAES" 
TANS  FUSILIER,  which  carries 
several  brilliant  red  blossoms  on  a 
stem.  Perhaps  the  best  known  spe" 
cies  tulip  is  FOSTERIANA  RED 
EMPEROR.  This  presents  a  large 
brilliant  red  saucer  with  a  yellow 
center  edged  in  black  when  fully 
opened.  Don’t  miss  this  one  if  you 
want  a  gorgeous  and  striking  flower. 

To  follow  the  species  varieties  you 
may  wish  to  plant  a  few  single  and 
double  earlies.  These  are  of  modem 
ate  height  and  can  be  had  in  many 
lovely  colors.  Follow  these  with  the 
triumph  and  Mendel  tulips  to  fill 
in  the  gap  between  the  earlies  and 
May  flowering  tulips.  There  are 
many  fine  ones  to  choose  from— 
WEBER,  a  lovely  white,  edged  pink 
and  ELMUS,  a  brilliant  red,  nicely 
edged  with  white,  are  two  favorites. 
PRES.  VON  HINDENBURG,  a 
garnet  red  edged  with  lighter  shad" 
ings  is  also  very  popular. 

For  the  main  tulip  show  in  May 
the  most  important  types  are  the 
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(cottage,  Darwin  and  breeder  tulips. 
For  all  practical  gardening  purposes 
no  distinction  need  be  made  between 
these  three  types.  Cottage  tulips 
have  longer,  more  slender  cups  than 
the  other  two  and  there  are  no  bronze 
I  or  purple  colors  among  them.  Dau 
win  and  breeder  tulips  both  have 
broad,  heavy  cups.  The  Darwins  have 
all  the  tulip  colors  including  bronze 
and  purple.  The  breeders  are  usu' 
aly  dark  colored — bronze,  purple  and 
dark  bicolors.  They  all  bloom  about 
the  same  time  and  are  comparable  in 
size  and  height  so  mix  and  plant  them 
|  as  you  like. 

I  shall  mention  some  of  the  out' 
j  standing  new  varieties  that  have  at' 
tracted  the  most  attention  in  our 
garden.  SMILING  QUEEN  is  tops 
among  the  pinks.  DEBORAH  and 
WILLIAM  TELL  are  also  lovely. 
ADVANCE,  bright  cerise  '  red, 
makes  a  brilliant  splash  of  color. 
ECLIPSE  and  CRIMSON  GIANT 
are  outstanding  deep  crimson  vari' 

:  eties.  DORRIE  OVERALL,  a  lovely 
lavender  tulip  almost  surpasses  IN' 
SURPASSABLE,  our  favorite  vari' 

;  ety  of  that  color.  Deeper  purples  are 
DENVER,  DEMETER  or 
QUEEN  OF  NIGHT.  Nothing  could 
be  lovlier  than  the  pure  white  GLA' 
CIER  or  the  ivory  white  IVORY 
GLORY.  Among  the  pink'edged 
whites  are  NORTHERN  QUEEN 
or  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN  which  is  more 


cream  colored.  The  sunny  yellows  in' 
elude,  SUNKIST,  MRS.  JOHN 
SCHEEPERS  and  the  deeper  colored 
GOLDEN  MEASURE.  DIXIE  SUN' 
SHINE  is  yellowish  tan  with  lilac 
shadings.  PRIDE  OF  HOLLAND 
is  yellow  with  a  red  border.  Among 
the  breeder  tulips  are  INDIAN 
CHIEF,  a  rich  red'bronze,  and 
LOUIS  XIV,  deep  purple  with 
bronze  shadings. 

The  parrots  and  lilyTlowered  types 
are  sports  and  variations  of  the  other 
garden  varieties.  The  parrots  have 
laciniated  and  twisted  petals  which 
often  have  green  markings.  The 
flowers  are  huge  and  spectacular. 
FANTASY  is  the  best  known  of 
the  parrots.  It  is  a  huge  rose'pink 
with  green  markings.  BLUE  PAR' 
ROT,  a  bright  blue'violet  is  stun' 
ning  planted  with  SUNSHINE,  a 
clear  sunny  yellow.  FIREBIRD  is 
brilliant  red,  and  GADELON,  a  sen' 
sationally  large  flower  of  a  blue' 
purple  color.  One  of  the  newest 
novelties  is  THE  BLACK  PAR' 
ROT,  a  deep  black  purple  which 
well  justifies  the  name. 

The  lily'flowered  tulips  are  very 
popular  for  flower  arrangements  be' 
cause  of  their  long  pointed  petals 
and  graceful  stems.  THE  BRIDE  is 
a  lovely  white  variety.  SPITFIRE, 
a  handsome  red,  and  MARIETTA, 
a  lovely  rose'pink,  attracts  much  at' 
tention. 

The  late  doubles  are  now  called 
the  PeonyTlowered  tulips.  MT.  TA' 
COMA,  a  lovely  white;  UNCLE 
TOM,  a  dark  maroon  red;  ROCKET, 
crimson  red,  and  BLEU  CELESTE, 
violet  blue,  are  all  good.  AVOND' 
ZON  or  EVENING  SUN  is  a  red 
and  yellow  novelty  that  is  unusual. 

Do  plant  bulbs  from  each  of  the 
tulip  classes  and  enjoy  a  colorful  gar' 
den  for  weeks  while  you  are  waiting 
for  the  later  perennials  and  annuals. 
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IT’S  TULIP  PLANTING  TIME! 

By  Herb  Gundell 


HOME  gardeners  who  appreciate 
the  early  colorful  blooms  of 
tulips,  narcissus  and  crocus  in  spring 
have  to  make  preparations  for  this 
spring  awakening  event  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Since  there  are  more 
than  a  few  different  types  of  these 
fall  planted  bulbs  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  discuss  some  of  the  more 
important  ones. 

Without  any  question  tulips  are 
the  queen  of  the  spring  flower  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  most  hardy  and  will 
sustain  considerable  adverse  spring 
weather  without  measureable  dam¬ 
age.  Probably  the  most  favored  of 
all  tulips  are  the  Giant  May-flowering 
bulbs  of  which  there  are  four  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  Mainly  the  Darwin, 
Cottage,  Breeder  and  the  Triumph. 
Most  of  these  tulips  range  from  about 
24  to  32  inches  in  height  and  should 
be  arranged  by  their  expected  height 
in  mass  plantings. 

Tulips  are  magnificent  flowers  if 
they  are  planted  in  groups  of  a  dozen 
or  more  for  real  effective  color.  They 
are  not  nearly  as  effective  if  planted 
singly  hither  and  yonder  throughout 
the  garden.  If  your  fall  garden  bud¬ 
get  permits  you  to  purchase  only  two 
or  three  dozen  bulbs,  plant  them  to¬ 
gether  for  they  appreciate  each  other’s 
company.  Of  the  above  mentioned 
types  of  Giant  May-Flowering  tulips 
particularly  good  varieties  are  Ad¬ 
vance,  orange-salmon;  Aristocrat,  vi¬ 
olet-rose;  Bartigon,  crimson;  Camp¬ 
fire,  bright  red;  City  of  Haarlem, 
scarlet  with  blue  base;  Gloria  Swan¬ 
son,  a  brilliant  red;  Golden  Harvest, 
lemon  yellow;  Indian  Chief,  coppery- 
brown  ;La  Tulipe  Noire,  blackest  of 
the  maroons;  Mrs.  John  Sheepers, 
pure  yellow;  Orange  Delight,  orange- 
bronze;  Pride  of  Haarlem,  brilliant 


red;  Pride  of  Zwanenburg,  dust; 
rose;  and  Reliance,  violet  blue. 

When  purchasing  tulips  it  is  im 
portant  to  investigate  the  cataloj 
height  of  each  flower.  Other  types  o 
tulips  that  are  very  popular  witl 
many  home  gardeners  are  the  par 
rots.  A  number  of  different  color 
are  on  the  market  and  all  of  them  an 
approximately  the  same  height  and 
a  few  shorter  than  the  giant  typ' 
listed  above. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  als< 
the  Botanical  Tulips  of  which  then 
are  two  very  unusual  ones  highly 
recommended.  Kaufmanniana  is  ;  I 
variety  which  is  rather  short  witl 
large  creamy  flowers  and  last  bu 
not  least.  Red  Emperor,  probabb 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  mos 
dazzling  of  all  tulips  available  today 
Red  Emperor  is  only  14  inches  tab 
but  has  very  large  flowers  whicl 
open  generally  wide  during  the  da; 
and  close  up  again  in  the  evening 
Planted  in  groups  they  should  mak 
one  of  the  most  attractive  displays  ii 
any  garden. 

Other  spring  blooming  bulbs  whicl 
will  provide  a  great  deal  of  joy  t< 
home  owners  each  year  are  crocus' 
one  of  the  earliest  of  spring  flowers 
quite  often  long  before  the  last  snow' 
fall.  Grape  hyacinths  are  anothe; 
one  of  the  many  spring  f lowering 
bulbs  which  will  give  satisfaction 
for  many  years.  Many  people  lik< j 
to  try  their  luck  with  hyacinths  anc 
in  some  years  like  1953  they  do  ver; 
well.  Hyacinths  do  not  have  a  ten 
dency  to  survive  too  long  in  our  cli 
mate  and  those  who  love  them  plan' 
them  anew  almost  every  year.  The; 
are  an  unusual  flower  and  deserv 
a  spot  in  your  garden. 

Another  group  of  fall  planted 
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bulbs  that  bloom  in  early  spring  are 
daffodils  and  narcissus.  Breeders 
{have  introduced  a  great  many  new 
{varieties  of  unusual  shape  and  color. 
Many  of  these  are  certainly  worth 
lyour  while  and  will  provide  not  only 
hood  color  in  your  garden  but  cut 
flowers  for  your  home. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  culture  of  tulips  and  other 
spring  flowering  bulbs  is  the  fall 
planting.  Although  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  grow' 
rrs,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  tulips 
should  be  planted  no  less  than  10 
Inches  deep.  Where  they  are  not  in 
ull  exposure  to  the  sun  during  win' 
,;er  months,  this  planting  depth 
should  be  increased  depending  on 
:he  length  of  exposure.  In  sandy 
soils  it  is  also  necessary  to  place 
:he  bulbs  a  few  inches  deeper  than  in 
loam  or  clay  type  soils.  Hyacinths 
|ire  not  placed  quite  as  deeply.  A 
B  to  6  inch  depth  of  planting  is  gen' 
:rally  quite  satisfactory.  Daffodils 
ind  narcissi  are  placed  6  to  8  inches 
Jeep  depending  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  bulb.  Crocus  and  grape 
hyacinths  are  planted  2  to  3  inches 
deep  for  best  results  in  this  area.  In 
planting  spring  flowering  bulbs  it 
!s  essential  to  have  adequate  drain' 
ige.  Quite  often  this  drainage  can 
be  improved  by  adding  coarse  sand 
)r  fine  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
iole  before  placing  the  bulbs.  Tulips 
lo  not  require  an  exceptionally  rich 
oil  and  perform  best  in  a  good  mod' 
irately  fertile  garden  soil.  In  many 
vinters  when  temperatures  are  quite 
varm  during  the  day  tulips  will  be' 
,rin  to  come  through  the  ground  as 
•arly  as  January  or  February.  You 
:an  make  good  use  of  your  Christ' 
mas  Evergreen  boughs  and  branches 
rom  your  tree  by  covering  these 
arly  shoots  and  providing  at  least 
partial  shade.  This  will  slow  down 


the  progress  of  the  tulips  at  least 
temporarily. 

And  now  one  more  sound  sugges' 
tion.  When  you  purchase  tulips  buy 
only  the  best  and  pay  the  premium 
for  the  large  sizes  of  bulbs  available 
anywhere.  Your  local  seed  houses 
and  nurserymen  have  a  reputation 
for  carrying  only  the  best  of  im' 
ported  merchandise.  They  take  pride 
in  supplying  only  diseaseTree  large 
size  bulbs  which  will  give  you  satis' 
faction  next  spring.  Abstain  from 
bargain  offers.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  quite  true  that  smaller 
size  bulbs  which  can  be  bought  at 
less  than  2  cents  apiece  will  not  have 
an  increase  in  size  under  local  grow' 
ing  conditions.  It  is  better  to  buy 
two  dozen  good  large  bulbs  than  one 
hundred  (100)  small  ones.  Small 
bulbs  may  grow  satisfactorily  in  oth' 
er  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
the  growing  season  is  longer.  In  our 
climate  I  have  never  seen  them  per- 
form  well.  Even  if  it  means  a  larger 
expenditure  than  you  had  anticipated 
buy  only  the  best  stock,  preferably 
from  local  dealers.  I  would  venture 
to  guess  that  every  person  who  pur' 
chases  tulip  bulbs  shall  be  rewarded 
many  times  in  enjoyment  next  spring. 
When  your  tulips  bloom,  you  will 
have  long  forgotten  what  you  paid 
for  the  bulbs  this  summer  and  tulip 
bulbs  are  good  garden  perennials 
which  will  give  you  satisfaction  for 
many  years. 

If  your  older  plants  of  tulips  have 
not  done  well  this  last  spring  it 
would  probably  be  very  well  to  dig 
them  this  fall  and  replace  them,  elh 
minating  the  small  bulbs  and  keeping 
only  the  large  ones.  Tulips  have  a 
tendency  to  creep  up  from  their  orb 
ginal  planting,  toward  the  top  soil 
level  and  also  divide  when  they  are 
exposed  to  much  heat. 
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DAFFODIL  GARDENING 


By  Melvin  W.  Jackson 


DAFFODILS  are  lovely  flowers 
for  your  early  spring  garden. 
Most  seed  dealers  will  offer  only  a 
dozen  of  the  more  popular  daffodil 
varieties,  but  there  are  actually  thorn 
sands  of  named  varieties. 

Most  daffodils  bloom  about  April 
1  in  the  Denver  area.  I  have  had 
one  variety,  though,  blooming  out'of' 
doors  without  special  care  in  Janu' 
ary,  and  a  succession  of  varieties 
blooming  into  June.  When  the  blooms 
are  buried  temporarily  under  a  blarn 
ket  of  snow,  it  is  the  gamble  one 
takes  in  Colorado  gardening.  Hard 
frosts  will  not  hurt  daffodils. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  your 
daffodil  bulbs.  The  best  time  is  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  bought.  Sep' 
tember  is  good;  August  is  not  too 
early  if  the  bulbs  can  be  obtained 
then.  Ordinarily  they  can’t  be 
bought  before  September,  because 
the  commercial  growers  don  t  have 
time  to  ripen,  dig,  grade,  and  ship 
any  earlier. 

If  you  see  a  fine  bargain  in  bulbs 
in  November,  don’t  worry  about 
early  planting!  Your  bargain  bulbs 
may  not  produce  as  fine  blossoms, 
but  they  will  grow  and  bloom  never' 
theless.  The  root  growth  begins  when 
the  bulbs  are  planted,  though  the 
first  leaves  don’t  appear  above  ground 
for  several  months.  A  good  root  sys' 
tern  helps  develop  a  good  flower  bud 
for  the  second  spring  after  planting. 

Do  your  daffodils  die  out  in  two 
or  three  years?  It  isn’t  the  Colorado 
climate,  because  I’ve  had  some  vari' 
eties  increase  a  hundred  fold  in  my 
garden.  In  most  gardens  the  daffo' 
dils  are  planted  at  the  edge  of  the 
lawn  or  mixed  in  with  bushes  and 
other  flowers.  They  bloom  in  the 
Spring,  but  the  bulb  lies  in  the 


ground  all  sumer  and  is  religious]  i 
watered  and  irrigated  with  the  law  > 
and  other  flowers.  Under  these  coi 
ditions  the  bulb  may  rot,  and  sooi 
no  bulb!  Your  bulbs  want  a  dry  sp( 
in  the  summer.  If  they  must  1  *| 
planted  where  you  plan  to  irriga- 1 
all  summer,  the  best  practice  is  to  d 
the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  foliage  turi 
yellow  (maybe  June  15),  dry  tlfi 
bulbs  in  a  shady,  ventilated  place,  an 
replant  in  the  early  Fall. 

A  lot  of  irrigation  water  isn 
necessary.  I’ve  grown  the  bulbs  i 
a  dry,  unirrigated  open  field  in  Ccjj 
orado  and  had  a  nice  crop  of  flovL 
ers  and  a  good  increase  in  bu  I 
weight  when  dug  the  following  sun  f 
mer.  After  the  bulbs  bloom,  a  goc  J 


supply  of  soil  moisture  is  desirabl 
because  it  is  only  in  the  6  weeks  i 
2  months  between  blooming  and  wit, 
ering  of  the  foliage  that  the  bu 
will  increase  in  weight. 

There  are  many  arbitrary  rul 
about  depth  of  planting.  Maybe  the 
should  be  summed  up  as  “deep,  bi 
not  too  deep.”  A  depth  two  to  thn 
times  the  bulb  diameter  is  a  goc 
rule.  In  Colorado  eight  inches  isr 
too  deep  for  large  bulbs.  Shallo 
planting  encourages  early  bloomir 
with  short  stems,  and  the  snow  w 
get  the  early  bloomers.  Too  dee 
planting  retards  blooming. 

Nearly  any  kind  of  soil  is  suitab 
for  planting;  it  should  be  fairly  w< 
drained.  The  appearance  of  the  bu|i 
depends  greatly  on  the  type  of  so 
but  the  flowers  don’t  reflect  this  d- 
ference.  You  can  plant  a  big  flabl 
bulb,  as  big  as  your  fist,  import1 
from  Holland,  and  after  three 
four  years  in  Colorado,  you  m 
have  several  of  golf 'ball  size  and 
firm  as  onions.  Imported  Dutch  bul 
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ire  grown  in  very  sandy  soil  with 
he  water  table  maybe  36  inches  be' 
ow  ground,  in  a  humid,  wet  winter 
tnd  spring  climate.  Nothing  in  Cob 
■)rado  can  match  that  climate  and 
[oil,  but  you  can  still  grow  fine 
'naffodils  here. 

:||  The  date  your  bulbs  bloom  depends 
bn  other  factors  than  the  variety.  One 
lactor  already  mentioned  is  depth 
|)f  planting.  Another  is  the  previous 
eason’s  growth  of  the  bulb.  King 
Alfreds,  for  example,  grown  in 
-Georgia,  may  bloom  a  month  earlier 
j  when  planted  here  than  the  same 
l/ariety  grown  in  Michigan  when 
Tinted  here.  This  happens  because 


the  bulbs  bloomed  earlier  and  cured 
earlier  the  previous  season  in  the 
warmer  climate.  Similarly  the  date 
of  blooming  of  imported  Dutch  bulbs 
may  be  as  much  as  several  weeks  dif¬ 
ferent  from  similar  bulbs  of  the  same 
variety  already  growing  in  your  gar' 
den.  Another  factor,  if  you  dig  and 
replant  your  bulbs,  the  replanted 
bulbs  will  bloom  a  week  or  more 
later  than  similar  ones  left  in  the 
ground  from  the  previous  year. 

In  buying  bulbs,  choose  firm,  hard 
bulbs.  Soft  or  lightweight  bulbs  may 
be  diseased,  and  should  be  destroyed, 
not  planted.  In  the  Spring,  weak, 
twisted,  distorted,  or  badly  striped 
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leaves  are  also  signs  of  disease,  and 
the  plant  should  be  dug  and  des- 
troyed  immediately.  Buying  or  keep" 
ing  such  bulbs  is  a  good  way  to  ruin 
other  healthy  ones.  Gambling  with 
poor  bulbs  is  too  risky  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  Theoretically  all  imported 
bulbs  are  inspected,  but  enough  bad 
ones  come  through  for  the  buyer  to 
be  careful.  The  average  sales  clerk 
won’t  recognise  the  poor  bulbs  in  a 
lot. 

How  much  should  you  fertilize 
daffodils?  The  ground  should  be 
fertile  to  begin  with,  but  applying 
fertiliser  while  the  bulbs  are  in  is 
of  questionable  value.  Research 
studies  give  conflicting  information. 
One  fact  seems  certain;  the  nitrogen 
in  fertilisers  tends  to  increase  bulb 
rot.  Horse  manure  is  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  fertiliser.  Bone  meal  is  recom¬ 
mended,  but  it  is  so  slow  acting  that 
one  cannot  see  results.  Using  bone 
meal  makes  me  wonder  if  I’m  just 
using  wishing  powder  on  the  ground. 

Commercially  the  daffodil  is  a 
biennial  plant;  the  bulb  is  better  left 
in  the  ground  for  two  years  before 
replanting.  A  greater  bulb  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  though  by  an¬ 
nual  digging.  In  a  favorable  spot 
in  a  garden,  bulbs  may  be  left  undug 
for  many  years,  though  eventually 
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they  overcrowd  by  dividing  and  qu 
blooming. 

A  Boulder  neighbor  dug  a  sm? 
patch  of  daffodil  bulbs,  from  an  ori 
inal  dosen  she  had  planted  sever 
years  earlier.  She  gave  me  about  ha 
of  the  bulbs;  there  were  350  bull 
in  my  share,  weighing  a  total  of  se 
en  ounces!  I  replanted  them  ar 
none  bloomed  the  first  year,  bi 
they  increased  in  weight  to  5  pound 
The  following  year  nearly  t 
bloomed.  Small,  crowded  bulbs  why 
divided  and  replanted  will  usual 
put  all  of  their  energy  into  makirl 
much  larger  bulbs  the  first  year;  aft« 
that  they  will  start  blooming  agai 

When  you  plant  new  bulbs,  do  n» 
expect  your  flowers  to  be  as  fii 
the  second  or  third  year  as  the  fir 
year.  Your  first  year’s  flower  w 
produced  by  the  previous  yeai 
growth,  under  ideal  commercial  coi  jj 
ditions.  Your  flower  the  second  ye; 
is  the  product  of  your  own  garde 
and  it  takes  about  three  years  for 
bulb  to  become  acclimatized  and 
start  doing  its  best.  In  buying  bulb' 
do  not  restrict  yourself  to  one  var 
ety.  Not  all  varieties  will  be  acc! 
matized  successfully,  and  you  c? 
eliminate  the  poorer  types  after 
fair  trial  in  your  garden.  Remembf 
that  originally  the  bulbs  were  bre 
for  weather  and  soil  conditions  vei 
foreign  to  Colorado. 

In  choosing  your  bulbs,  you  had 
trumpet  varieties  which  resemble  tbj 
old-style  telephone,  with  inf  ini 1 
variations  down  to  small  cups  an] 
“eyes.”  Recent  breeding  has  er. 
phasized  greater  size,  but  very  lap 
sizes  won’t  stand  up  under  a  la 
Colorado  snow.  Red  cups  are 
recent  development,  but  there  aj 
no  all-red  daffodils.  The  very  late; 
in  breeding  are  pink  cups,  but  til 
pink  color  only  shows  up  in  the  mol 
favorable  weather  and  planting  co! 
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ditions.  Most  of  the  pink-cup  vari- 
sties  will  open  either  yellow  or  white 
and  gradually  change  to  pink. 

Double  daffodils  have  all  grada- 
tions  of  doubling,  from  two  rows  of 
petals  to  the  appearance  of  a  large 
rose.  In  my  garden  the  stems  of 
doubles  break  easily  under  capricious 
spring  snows  or  strong  winds,  while 
smaller  single  daffodils  will  bend  and 
then  come  upright  again. 

The  poeticus  varieties  are  all  late- 
blooming,  white  petals,  with  small 
“eyes.”  Poeticus  blossoms  are  very 
Tagrant. 

My  favorites  are  bunch-flowered 
daffodils,  the  varieties  with  several 
small  blossoms  on  one  stem.  I  like 
them  because  only  a  few  stems  make 
it;  a.  large,  fragrant  bouquet. 

From  seeds,  daffodils  take  six  or 
:  seven  years  to  bloom  the  first  time. 
This  blossom  will  resemble  the  par¬ 
ents,  but  not  exactly.  This  is  why 
so  many  varieties  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  After  the  first  blossom  the 
•bulb  will  divide  and  continue  its  an¬ 
nual  blossoming  indefinitely.  In  30 
years  a  single  seed  may  produce 
1,000,000  bulbs. 

Commercial  daffodil  varieties  have 
een  bred  from  a  handful  of  much 
Jmaller  ancestors  through  several 
enerations  of  hybrids.  The  original 
pecies  are  native  of  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Fra- 
rance  has  been  partially  lost  in 
breeding,  since  improved  varieties 
ave  been  chosen  largely  for  appear¬ 
ance  rather  than  smell.  In  general 
the  poeticus,  poetas,  and  true  jonquil 
(varieties  retain  the  lovely  fragrance 
*  pf  their  ancestors. 

After  the  drabness  of  cold,  snow- 
jless  winter  days,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
•watch  the  first  leaves  of  daffodils 
breaking  through  the  ground.  As 
they  grow,  they  may  be  buried  and 
slowed  by  snow  and  frost,  but  will 
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be  uninjured.  The  blossoms  will  be 
the  first  major  flower  to  decorate 
your  spring  garden.  They  are  easy 
to  grow,  yet  study  and  care  will  pay 
rich  dividends  in  beauty. 


In  Defense  of  the  Sow  Bug 

Everybody  runs  down  the  sow  bug 
with  the  axiom  that  “they  eat  young 
roots.”  While  I  have  never  made 
any  scientific  research,  I  have  never 
caught  the  critters  eating  anything 
except  rotting  wood  and  leaves.  Since 
we  have  plenty  of  those  commodi¬ 
ties,  they  are  welcome  to  them. 

Maybe  it’s  the  effect  of  a  war- 
minded  world  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  reaching  for  the  poison  bottle 
pretty  readily  these  days.  No  one 
can  claim  that  the  sow  bug  is  par¬ 
ticularly  handsome  but  he  might 
think  the  same  of  us  and  I  am  for 
letting  him  stay  around  until  he  is 
proven  guilty  of  some  greater  of¬ 
fense.  I  think  of  our  change  in  at¬ 
titude  toward  lady  bugs  which  we 
used  to  squash  so  enthusiastically 
because  someone  thought  maybe  they 
feasted  on  leaves  and  the  earthworm 
that  also  was  supposed  to  have  young 
roots  on  its  menu. 

Grasshoppers  and  ants  must  be 
controlled  when  we  don’t  have 
enough  birds  to  take  care  of  them. 
But  as  long  as  sow  bugs  can  make 
a  living  on  our  place,  they  can  keep 
this  for  their  address  until  I  am 
better  advised.  Roy  Lee. 


Mr.  Johanu  Gostic,  Journalist 
from  Germany,  visited  Horticulture 
House.  He  was  on  a  4 5 -day  tour  of 
the  United  States,  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education. 
Mr.  Johnson  discussed  with  him  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  national  forests  and 
the  system  under  which  they  are 
handled  in  the  United  States. 


This  illustrates  roughly  the  types  of  growth  that  ice  pud  in  chrysanthemum  plant 
The  azalemums  are  low  and  almost  hedge-like  in  their  growth.  In  the  next  grou 
we  find  the  Spoons,  Pompoms  etc.  In  the  tallest  are  the  English  ’mums,  and  the  le. 
hardy,  greenhouse  type.  These  last  require  more  protection  and  staking. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

By  Harracena  Newman 


I  ET’S  note  briefly,  the  history  of 
the  chrysanthemum.  The  first 
records  date  back  to  Confucius  in 
550  B.C.  He  was  a  horticulturist 
as  well  as  a  sage. 

Korea  has  figured  largely  in  our 
garden  chrysanthemum  in  early  times 
as  well  as  today.  386  seeds  were  sent 
to  Japan  from  Korea  and  from  these, 
Japan  listed  blue,  white,  red,  yellow 
and  violet.  We  today  have  no  blue 
chrysanthemums,  but  they  featured 
blue  in  their  art.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  the  blues  were  lost. 

In  910  A.D.,  Uda,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  held  the  first  recorded  Chrys' 
anthemum  Show  in  his  imperial  gar' 
den  in  Tokyo.  At  that  time  the 
chrysanthemum  was  adopted  as  the 
national  flower  of  Japan.  From 
these  Japanese  chrysanthemums  our 
double  ones  are  descended. 

In  1795  they  were  introduced  into 
England  from  France  and  became 
a  well  established  florists1  flower  by 
1824.  Some  of  these  found  their  way 
into  window  boxes  of  the  cottages 
and  into  well  protected  sheltered 
nooks.  In  1836  a  baker  was  success' 
ful  in  raising  500  plants  from  seeds 
—an  amount  unheard  of  up  to  that 
time.  These  he  sold  to  florists. 

In  1847  the  first  ones  were  brought 
to  America.  They  were  the  small 


pompon  type  and  were  called  Ai 
temisia  at  that  time.  Nothing  wa! 
done  to  improve  them  until  aboc 
twentyTive  years  ago.  Elmer  E 
Smith  did  outstanding  work  in  thei  | 
development,  especially  in  developin 
the  large  greenhouse  varieties. 

Alex  Cummings  again  used  th 
wild  Korean  chrysanthemum  for  th  j 
modern  Korean  Hybrids  which  hav 
become  so  successful  in  our  garden 
today.  They  are  classified  as  foil 
lows:  large  double  type,  three  inche  i ] 
or  more  in  diameter;  single  type,  the'  j 
have  new  colors,  new  fragrance  am 
better  growing  habits;  duplex  type  j] 
more  than  two  rows  of  petals  bu 
still  show  a  center;  pompons,  rang* 
in  si^e  from  small  buttons  to  larg-i 
balblike  flowers.  The  America!  | 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  classificajl 
tion  is  “Button  type  —  not  mom 
than  \Vi'  in  diameter;  Intermediate  I 
type  —  not  less  than  \/i'  to  3"| 
Large  type — not  less  than  3"  t<- 
4J/2",  these  are  the  disbudded  pom 
pons.”  The  Cushion  type  is  not  of 
ficial,  although  we  hear  a  great  dea  ; 
about  it;  the  anemone  type,  one  0  j  j 
more  rows  of  flat  rays  with  prom  1 
inent  disk  centers;  Cascade  typed 
just  recently  introduced,  small  o 
medium  flowers  which  can  be  trainee 
to  hang  down;  spoon  type,  also  nevsl 
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has  tubular  petals  with  flat  tips. 

When  possible,  buy  plants  that 
■  have  been  treated  with  P  40  (a  brand 
name  disinfectant  put  out  by  Plant 
Products  Corporation)  as  they  will 
be  practically  free  of  leaf  nematodes 
for  one  year;  also  it  takes  care  of 
chrysanthemum  midge  and  discour- 
ages  the  aphids. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  planted 
where  they  will  not  be  shaded  over 
one  third  of  the  day.  They  should 
have  good  drainage  and  good  garden 
soil.  They  are  heavy  feeders  and  like 

/.  Pinching  back.  2.  Golden  Standard,  an 
4.  Garnet,  spoon  Chrysanthemum. 


barnyard  manure,  leaf  mold  or  peat 
and  fish  emulsion. 

The  soil  should  have  been  prepared 
to  the  depth  of  15"- 18".  The  fertil¬ 
izer,  bone  meal  and  peat  or  compost 
worked  well  into  the  soil.  The  plant 
should  be  firmed  in  and  well-watered. 
I  water  with  fish  emulsion  and  have 
found  it  gives  the  young  plants  a 
good  start.  Spring  planting  is  best 
for  Colorado.  Avoid  old  over-grown 
clumps  in  buying,  the  outer  divisions 
are  the  strongest  for  the  woody  cen¬ 
ter  cores  is  not  good.  Pot  grown 

English  ’mum.  3.  Nepta ,  spider  ’mum. 
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plants  are  best  as  the  root  system  is 
stronger  than  in  field  divisions.  In 
planting  don’t  crowd  your  plants — - 
leave  at  least  18"  on  all  sides  as  they 
like  fresh  air. 

It  is  advisable  to  pinch  back  the 
plants  to  make  them  more  bushy; 
First — when  they  are  six  inches  tall, 
then  at  about  nine  inches,  and  from 
then  until  about  the  middle  of  July. 
It  is  advisable  to  pinch  back  rather 
than  cut  back  as  one  is  inclined  to 
cut  too  much;  never  cut  back  to  the 
hard  brittle  wood. 

You  may  use  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  foliage  diseases,  Black  Leaf  40 
with  soap  for  the  sucking  insects. 
The  best  time  to  use  these  sprays 
is  early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
never  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Chrysanthemums  need  a  great  deal 
of  cultivation  and  water  at  the  right 
time,  not  too  often  but  water  well 
so  that  the  roots  have  moisture  from 
underneath.  It  doesn’t  hurt  to  feu 
tilize  once  a  month  through  August. 
If  you  mulch  in  the  fall,  be  as  care' 
ful  as  possible  not  to  smother  the 
crown  as  it  will  cause  decay.  Let 
the  plants  mature  properly  and  get 
hardened  by  frost  before  covering. 

The  diseases  of  chrysanthemums 
are  mildew,  controlled  by  sulphur 
dust,  triogen,  soap  spray  in  luke- 
warm  water,  potassium  sulphide  1 
oz.  to  3  gallon  of  water;  rust,  same 
sprays  as  mildew — usually  caused  by 
overcrowding  and  poor  drainage; 
leaf  spot,  controlled  by  Bordeaux 
mixture,  fermate  1  lb.  to  100  gal.  of 
water — it  also  controls  all  foliage 
disease  on  chrysanthemums;  leaf  drop, 
caused  by  lack  of  underneath  water, 


soil  too  loose  or  too  much  fertilizer. 

The  pests  are  nematodes,  a  minute 
form  of  eelworms,  aphids,  chrysanthe- 
mum  midge,  thrip  and  red  spider. 

The  new  chrysanthemums  are 
making  our  gardens  more  colorful 
from  August  until  frost  in  the  fall. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  plant  your 
chrysanthemums  in  your  borders, 
plant  in  rows  back  in  the  garden  and 
move  to  the  borders  to  fill  in  where 
needed.  They  can  be  moved  in  bud 
or  even  in  full  bloom  if  a  ball  of 
earth  is  taken  with  the  plant  and 
it  is  well  watered  in,  especially  with 
fish  emulsion  or  some  other  aid  for 
transplanting. 

Had  I  known  about  all  these  dis- 
eases  and  pests  before  I  started  to 
grow  a  few  chrysanthemums,  I  doubt 
if  I  would  ever  have  tried  one.  For, 
as  I  read  about  them,  I  decided  one 
would  have  to  have  a  spray  gun  or 
dust  gun  or  a  can  of  fertilizer  in 
his  hand  the  whole  time,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  hose  and  hoe.  I  am  glad 
I  just  planted  them,  and  then  did 
the  reading  long  afterwards,  as  they 
are  not  hard  to  grow  and  will  re¬ 
ward  one  and  every  passer-by  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Try  a  low 
hedge  of  Autumn  Light  along  the 
street  or  between  the  flowers  and 
vegetable  garden.  It  will  give  you  a 
thrill  never  to  be  forgotten. 


HYPON^Xf 


SOLUBLE  PLANT  FOOD  COMPLETE 


[Grows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water 

Simply  dissolve  and  water  all  your  house 
plants,  garden  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs 
and  lawn.  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can't 
supply  send  $1  fori  lb.  Makes  100  Gal 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM.-COi;  Copley,  Ohio,  U.S,A. 
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PHONE  SPruce  7-4363 
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Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens  •  Aerating  Lawns 
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Beaver  Engineering 

There  has  always  been  an  argil' 
ment  among  naturalists  as  to  how 
much  reasoning  a  beaver  does  in  cut' 
ting  his  aspen  to  make  them  fall 
where  he  wants  them.  The  many 
examples  of  trees  fallen  into  other 
trees  and  away  from  the  water  make 
one  wonder. 

Here  is  another  interesting  ques' 
tion,  sent  in,  with  the  picture,  by 
Allyn  H.  Tedmon  of  Littleton,  Colo. 


He  writes,  “This  tree,  cut  half 
through,  stood  up  against  an  8Tmile 
wind  in  Fort  Collins  in  February  or 
March.  The  wind  came  from  the 
northwest  and  hit  the  side  of  the 
trunk  still  intact.  The  cut  is  on  the 
southeast  side. 

Certainly  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  building  and  cutting  of  these 
original  engineers  and  some  of  their 
dams  which  have  impounded  a  great 
lot  of  water  are  effective  construe' 
tions  whether  built  by  instinct  or 
reasoning. 


Some  Interesting  Books 

Recently  added  to  the 

Helen  Fowler  Library 

“How  to  Grow  Beautiful  House 
Plants,”  by  T.  H.  Everett  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  This  is  a 
popular  priced  and  sised  little  book, 
full  of  good  illustrations  and  good 
advice  as  to  growing  house  plants. 
Whatever  other  house  plant  book 
you  may  have  you  should  spend  the 
75c  to  own  this  book. 

“The  Secret  of  the  Green  Thumb,” 
by  Henry  T.  and  Rebecca  Nothern. 
This  book  is  neither  a  botany  nor  a 
gardener’s  handbook  but  it  combines 
in  an  interesting  way  many  features 
of  both.  It  attempts  to  answer  many 
of  the  questions  as  to  how  plants 
grow  and  why  certain  treatments  are 
favorable  to  plant  growth  and  oth' 
ers  are  not.  A  green  thumb  may  be 
inherited  by  some,  but  if  you  do  not 
naturally  have  one,  here  is  a  book 
to  help  you.  After  all,  a  green  thumb 
is  simply  the  ability  to  work  with 
Nature  in  growing  plants.  Published 
by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York. 

“Popular  Gardening  Ideas”  is  an 
interesting,  welbillustrated  little  book 
published  by  the  Arco  Publishing  Co. 
and  selling  for  $2.00.  It  is  not  a 
complete  garden  handbook,  but  just 
arranged  to  do  what  the  title  indh 
cates,  give  Popular  Gardening  Ideas. 


LAWN  AERATION 
Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 


HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203 
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FROM  HELEN  FOWLER’S  GARDEN 

NOTEBOOK 


This,  or  similar  questions  have 
often  come  in: 

Question — The  day  after  I  soak 
the  perennial  bed,  it  looks  crusty 
and  hard.  What  shall  I  do? 

Answer- — The  day  after  a  good 
soaking  or  a  hard  rain,  it  is  well  to 
go  over  the  border  with  a  long- 
handled  mulcher,  or  a  hoe,  or  where 
there  is  enough  space  between  plants, 
even  with  a  rake,  to  break  up  the 
hard  soil  produced  by  watering.  This 
makes  a  mulch  that  will  conserve 
the  moisture  and  protect  the  roots 
from  the  hot  sun.  Slight  waterings, 
done  often  keep  the  moisture  at  the 
top,  then  what?  —  the  roots  will 
grow  upward  to  meet  the  water  and 
what  if  you  neglect  to  keep  up  the 
watering?  The  soil  soon  dries  out 
and  you  have  sick  plant  roots.  Water 
well  whenever  you  water. 

Try  Dodecatheon  media  and  Cam' 
panula  carpatica  as  companions. 

The  Campanula  carpatica  (bell¬ 
flower)  is  dwarf  and  spreading  so 
the  Dodecatheon  media  (shooting 
star)  may  be  planted  between  if 
placed  eighteen  inches  apart.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  shooting  stars  are 
up  and  in  bloom,  the  foliage  of  the 
bellflower  can  hardly  be  seen,  but 
during  the  summer  it  occupies  all 
the  space  between  them.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  star  above  ground  turns  brown 
after  flowering  and  finally  disap¬ 
pears  to  return  again  in  the  spring. 
M ertensia  virginica  and  Forsythia 

The  Virginia  bluebell  is  charming 
and  should  be  in  every  garden,  altho 
it  has  a  habit  similar  to  the  shooting 
star.  It  finally  leaves  behind  bare 
ground  with  a  question  of  where  to 
plant  it.  I  often  put  it  under  large 
bushes  of  Forsythia.  They  bloom  at 


the  same  time  and  the  pink  buds  an 
open  blue  bells  of  the  Mertensi, 
when  seen  thru  the  fleecy  mass  c 
the  golden  bells  is  a  beautiful  pi< 
ture.  You  can  always  have  Forsyth 
on  hand.  It  is  as  easy  to  root  as  pr 
vet  and  cuttings  of  the  stems  or  uj 
rooting  the  usual  supply  of  sucke: 
will  always  provide  new  plants.  / 
Mertensia  can  be  divided  only  wit 
great  difficulty  it  is  best  to  raise  ne1 
plants  from  seed  which  should  I 
sown  as  soon  as  harvested. 


To  be  really  satisfying,  the  flowe 
garden  must  have  that  air  of  pe: 
manence  that  is  given  it  by  perei 
nial  plants. 


You  Can  Turn  a  Scraggly  Law 
Into  a  Rich  Green  Carpet  by  the 
Use  of  a  Mobile  Aerifier 

(This  note  is  taken  from  a  pa£ 
marked  1950.  It  is  now  four 
to  five  years  later.) 

Denver  is  known  for  its  beautifi 
lawns  but  everybody  living  in  Dei 
ver  does  not  have  a  beautiful  lawi 
Do  you  know  the  Mobile  Aerifier 
This  is  a  tool  to  be  used  on  sicklj 
patches  of  lawn  and  looks  like  a  law 
mower.  It  is  fitted  with  a  series  c: 
what  are  called  spoons  which  brea' 
up  the  soil  as  they  go  through  i ; 
These  spoons  remove  little  plugs  cl 
soil,  depositing  them  on  the  ground 
This  operation  leaves  the  soil  loos 
and  open,  promoting  root  growtl 
Experts  say  this  also  stimulates  bat 
teria  which  are  necessary  to  ferti! 
soil  and  good  looking,  healthy  gras 
Without  oxygen  bacteria  smothe 
and  die,  the  grass  grows  thin  anj 
leaves  it  a  prey  to  weeds.  The  ol 
lawns  of  England  are  so  good  be 
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|  cause  the  English  people  do  not  live 
in  their  gardens  and  so,  seldom  walk 
on  the  grass.  Here  in  America  we 
!use  our  lawns  so  much  we  pack  them 
down  and  pound  them  to  death. 

This  machine  works  over  a  20- 
,  inch  strip  of  lawn  and  a  man  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  it.  The  holes 
left  in  the  lawn  are  /i  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  are  4  inches  deep,  so  fresh 
air,  plant  food  and  water  can  get 
right  down  into  the  soil.  You  can 
see  that  this  promotes  deep  rooting. 
It  can  also  stand  drought  better  and 
the  number  of  waterings  are  cut  in 
itwo. 


li 

!! 


1* 


I  have  not  inquired  whether  nur¬ 
serymen  in  Denver  rent  these  out¬ 
fits,  but  a  small  one  for  home  use 
is  not  expensive  as  it  can  be  bought 
for  five  or  six  dollars;  at  any  rate  do 
not  give  up  your  lawn  as  hopeless 
until  you  have  tried  aerating  it. 


A  Little  Trick  With  Chrysan¬ 
themums 

If  you  have  a  special  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  you  wish  to  propogate  it, 
take  hold  of  the  side  stem  and  bend 
it  to  the  ground.  Then  cover  it  with 
soil,  keep  damp  and  in  about  three 
weeks  you  can  separate  from  the 
parent  plant  and  you  will  have  a 
new  Chrysanthemum.  This  group  of 
plants  likes  a  sunny  position  and  not 
a  too-heavy  soil.  Watch  for  nema¬ 
todes  —  they  thrive  on  dampness, 
sometimes  traveling  up  a  wet  stem, 
causing  a  wilt  and  brown  edges. 
Keep  moisture  right  at  roots,  if  this 
can  be  done  with  the  present  day 
method  of  caring  for  gardens. 


What  a  Special  Expert  Tells  Me 
About  African  Violets 

Letting  side  shoots  develop  inter¬ 
feres  with  blooming.  These  side 
shoots  can  be  rooted  in  sand  for  new 
plants.  Two  pots  are  used  when 


rooting  cuttings,  the  smaller  placed 
inside  the  larger.  Small  pot  is  filled 
with  water,  so  by  seepage  sand  is 
kept  moist. 

Consistent  watering  grows  better 
roots.  Leaves  that  rub  on  rough  edge 
of  pots  are  often  bruised,  so  cello¬ 
phane  is  used  to  smooth  rough  edges. 
If  leaves  drop,  mealy  bugs  may  be 
the  cause.  Cold  water  dropped  on 
leaves  may  cause  spots;  foliage  should 
never  be  wet.  Water  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  used;  always 
brush  leaves  to  remove  dust.  North 
and  west  light  is  best  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  east  and  south  for  winter.  If 
possible  temperature  of  65  °  should 
be  kept  up  during  winter  nights. 


Tools  Should  Be  Kept  Sharp 
to  Avoid  Plant  Mutilation 

You  know  the  old  answer  to, 
“When  should  I  prune  my  shrubs?” 
“When  your  knife  is  sharp.”  Do 
you  have  a  grindstone?  A  really 
sharp  spade  is  needed  for  so  many 
jobs,  like  cutting  roots  without  bruis¬ 
ing.  A  grindstone  is  one  of  the  best 
tools  for  producing  the  required 
cutting  edges.  Its  usefulness  really 
extends  far  beyond  this  limited  pur¬ 
pose  for  there  is  no  mowing,  dig¬ 
ging,  or  hoeing  tool  which  will  not 
benefit  by  its  easy  ministrations. 


Drainage  and  Lily  Culture 

One  expert  writes,  “A  few  years 
ago  I  made  two  plantings  of  L.  can - 
didum  at  the  same  time  from  the 
same  order  of  bulbs.  One  was  in  a 
well-drained  spot  in  a  perennial  bed 
where  full  sun  fell  upon  them  all  day. 
One  dosen  bulbs  went  into  this  plant¬ 
ing.  They  were  all  gone  by  the  third 
season,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  reason.  The  other  plant¬ 
ing  was  a  small  group  of  only  three 
bulbs  that  went  into  the  angle  of  a 
stone  wall  three  feet  high.  This  wall 
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runs  along  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  clump.  I  did  not  realize  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  poorly  drained 
situation — continually  damp,  in  fact 
especially  in  winter.  My  whole  rock 
garden  drains  into  this  corner.  Now, 
those  three  lilies  have  flourished  like 
the  proverbial  bay  tree.  They  have 
never  been  mulched  in  winter  and 
the  green  growth  is  always  at  least 
six  inches  high.  I  know  those  lilies 
have  wet  feet  the  year  around,  yet 
that  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules.  We 
are  told  by  most  authorities  that  with 
the  exception  of  L.  canadense  and 
L.  supurbum,  lilies  readily  die  where 
there  is  excess  moisture.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  your  situation  is  or" 
dinarily  well  drained  you  make  no 
additional  provision.  If  lilies  thrive 
best  in  soils  with  high  amounts  of 
humus,  it  would  seem  that  they  de" 
manded  more  moisture  than  ordinary 
flowers.  H.F. 


Poison  for  Cutworms 

Cutworms  are  a  general  garden 
pest,  hiding  near  the  plants  and  com" 
ing  out  at  night  to  destroy  them. 
They  attack  many  vegetables  and 
usually  do  their  damage  by  chewing 
or  eating  off  the  stem  of  the  plant 
above  the  ground  line.  It  is  common 
to  go  into  the  garden  and  find  many 
vegetable  and  other  plants  eaten  off 
with  the  stub  sticking  up  and  the  top 
wilting  on  the  ground.  A  little  dig" 
ging  around  in  the  soil  near  the  plant 
will  usually  unearth  a  small  greyish 
to  blackish  smooth  worm. 

The  use  of  poison  bait  is  an  effec" 
tive,  cheap  and  practical  method  of 
controlling  cutworms.  Poison  bait 
is  very  adaptable  to  use  in  our  home 
gardens  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  IT  WILL  POISON  CHIL" 
DREN  AND  DOMESTIC  ANT 
MALS,  OR  FOWLS,  LIKE  CHICK" 
ENS,  if  they  have  access  to  it. 
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The  following  formula  makes 
good,  effective  bait: 

Bran — 5  lbs. 

Paris  Green — 2  tbs. 

Cheap  Molasses — Yl  pint. 

Water  enough  to  make  a  loos* 
moist  mash. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  togethe 
Then  moisten  with  the  molasses  an 
water  solution.  Allow  the  mash  t 
stand  for  several  hours.  Then  eitht  i 
broadcast  thinly  over  the  garden  o 
a  warm  evening,  a  week  before  plan 
ing  or  put  along  the  rows  of  plan  ; 
at  dusk.  Cutworms  take  this  ba 
in  preference  to  plants.  The  additio 
of  a  finely  chopped  orange  or  banana 
oil  for  scent,  makes  the  bait  moi 
attractive  to  the  cutworms.  H.F. 


Some  of  the  Best  Perennial  Plan 
for  Shady  Positions 

Aconitum,  Monkshood 
Actaea,  Baneberry,  both  white  an 
red 

Anemone 

Convallaria,  Lily  "of  "the"  Valley 
Dicentra,  Bleeding'Heart 
Ferns 

Fun\ia,  Plantain  Lily 
Hepatica 

T  halictrum,  (not  too  much  shade  i 
Trillium,  Wake  Robin 
Mertensia  virginica,  Virginia  bln:  I 
bells 

English  Primula 
Anchusa  myosotidiflora 
Sedum,  some  varieties 
Cypripedium,  Lady  slipper 
Ajuga  jl 

Vinca  minor  and  Vinca  major,  Per 
winkle  or  Myrtle 

Hemerocalis,  Daylily  (prefers  shac  , 
but  will  endure  sun) 

My osotis  palustris,  FougeUmemot 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Blood  Ro( 
Ranunculus  acris,  Buttercup 
Saxifraga  cordifolia 
Asperula  odorata  (New  mown  hay1 ! 
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Trollius,  likes  shade  but  will  do  well 
in  sun  if  kept  moist 
A quilegia  coerulea,  Rocky  Mountain 
Columbine 

Epimedium  macranthum 
Geranium  grandiflorum,  half  shade 
or  sun 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  Cardinal  Fir 
Plumbago  larpentae 
Aster  Climax,  both  blue  and  white 
Veronica,  the  Speedwells  are  all  good 
but  V.  Ion gi folia  subsessilis  is  by 
far  the  finest  of  the  tall  growers, 
reaching  to  3  feet,  and  bearing 
long,  slender  spikes  of  deep  blue 
flowers 


Reviving  Spent  Flowers 

Chemicals  have  no  value  in  re' 
riving  faded  flowers.  I  have  made 
nany  tests  of  the  aspirin  theory — No. 
Charcoal  or  so  many  drops  of  for- 
nalin  in  so  much  water — No.  They 
vill  keep  the  water  pure  but  that  is 
ill.  Salt  and  sugar,  valueless.  Only 
)ne  simple  measure  seems  to  bring 
pack  flowers  that  have  wilted.  I  do 
iot  cut  the  stems  under  water  as  is 
ilways  recommended.  One  day  I  was 
liven  a  few  roses  picked  from  the 
bushes  we  walked  to  the  car.  They 
vere  placed  on  the  seat  with  no  wet 
laper,  no  wet  cotton.  When  I  arrived 
home,  they  seemed  gone  and  most 
people  would  have  thrown  them  in 
he  ash  can.  The  following  is  what 

did.  Put  the  kettle  on  the  stove 
until  the  water  was  boiling,  not  warm 
put  boiling  hard.  I  poured  this  boib 
ng  water  over  the  stem  ends,  in' 
;reased  the  areas  of  absorption, 
dunged  the  roses  in  cold  water,  ab 
owed  them  to  stand  two  hours  and 
hey  were  fresh  as  when  picked. 

WANTED 

f  you  are  cleaning  out  your  tower  beds  and 
lave  Violets,  Liy-of-the-Valley,  Myrtle  or 
>hasta  Daisy  to  spare,  I'll  gladly  come  and 
jet  them. 

Elizabeth  Blanc  AComa  2-1895 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1  6th  Street 

IMPORTED  HOLLAND  BULBS 

First  Quality 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus 
Horticultural  Gift  Items 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Consultant 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS  AND 
CROCUS 

DIRECT  FROM  HOLLAND 
Also 

FLOWERING  SIZE 
HOPA  CRAB 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
Denver’s  Garden  Center 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

2645  W.  Alameda  WE  5-3528 


Imported  Holland  Tulips 

Guaranteed  Nursery  Stock 

Potted  Evergreens,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and 
Insecticides,  Evergreen  Sprayng  and 
Trimming,  New  Lawns — Free  Estmates. 

Pottery  and  Gifts 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1  534  S.  Broadway 

SP  7-2350  SP  7-7768 
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ROADSIDE  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Elinor  Kingery 


EVIDENTLY  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  development  of  more  road" 
side  parking  facilities  in  Colorado. 
The  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticuh 
ture  Association  can  help  materially 
in  the  sensible  and  orderly  establish" 
ment  of  such  parks.  The  Roadside 
Development  Committee  was  orga" 
ni2;ed  in  the  Association  last  Novenv 
ber  under  the  chairmanship  of  M. 
Walter  Pesman.  An  outline  of  ob" 
jectives  for  the  treatment  of  high" 
way  borders  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  and  printed  in  the  Febru" 
ary  1954,  GREEN  THUMB  in  an 
article  by  Clyde  Learned. 

The  Committee  has  found  its  best 
chance  of  achievement  is  in  working 
with  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Both  these  agencies 
have  representatives  on  the  Com" 
mittee — Clyde  Learned  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Charles 
Shumate  and  William  Walsh  from 
the  State  Highway  Department.  All 
have  shown  great  interest  in  the  sug" 


gestions  of  our  Committee.  Mi 
Learned  and  Mr.  Walsh  have  at 
tended  the  Committee  field  trips 
Mr.  Learned  has  shown  the  Com 
mittee  very  fine  examples  of  road 
side  parks  established  as  an  integra 
part  of  highway  construction  alon; 
the  new  Boulder  Canon  highway  an< 
the  Squaw  Pass"Echo  Lake  highway 
The  Federal  government,  says  Mr 
Learned,  has  long  considered  th 
laying  out  and  equipment  of  sucl 
areas  to  be  a  legitimate  and  neces 
sary  part  of  highway  construction 
through  National  Forests. 

In  places  where  the  right  of  wad 
is  sufficient,  excellent  roadside  picni ! 
places  have  also  been  provided  alon| 
State  highways  —  near  Denver  then 
are  good  examples  on  the  new  Colo 
rado  Springs  highway.  There  an 
now  more  than  three  hundred  road 
side  parks  along  all  state  highway 
in  Colorado.  The  State  Highway 
Department  shows  great  willingnes 
to  cooperate  with  our  Committee. 
It  is,  however,  hampered  consider 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

T  677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


TREE  TRIMMING  &  SPRAYINC 

Cedars  and  Shrubs  Trimmed 

ELLIOTT  &  ELLIOTT 

1911  S.  Gilpin  PEarl  3-8501 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


USmim 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 


Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave.  Phone  BE  7-044( 


-he  oadside  committee  lunching  at  one  of  the  roadside  sites  on  the  road  to  Echo  Lake, 
-hese  permanent  tables  and  benches  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


bly  in  putting  in  such  parks  by  lack 
if  funds  both  for  buying  sites  and 
or  maintenance,  and  by  an  inter- 
iretation  of  the  law  which  might 
irevent  acquiring  extra  land  by  the 
Itate  for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  sent  a  letter  to 
'dark  Watrous,  Chief  of  the  Colo- 
ado  Department  of  Highways,  con- 
aining  the  following  recommenda- 
ions  with  regard  to  roadside  parks: 

1.  That  additional  land  be  acquired 
low,  along  with  land  for  the  right 
'if  way,  for  roadside  parks,  since  it 


BROADVIEW  NURSERY 

THE  M.  J.  WEBBER  NURSERY 

PEONIES  AND  OTHER  PERENNIALS 


will  cost  much  less  before  the  high¬ 
ways  are  developed. 

2.  Inlet  and  outlet  access  roads. 

3.  Definitely  outlined  parking 
areas  distinct  from  the  picnic  areas. 

4.  Roadside  signs  at  some  distance 
before  the  park. 

5.  Cleanliness,  through  adequate 
disposal  cans,  Highway  Department 
maintenance,  and  public  education. 
(The  Highway  Department,  at  all 
those  campsites  noted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  already  does  a  very  good  job 
of  policing  and  maintenance.) 


DENVER  SEED  COMPANY 

IMPORTED  HOLLAND 
BULBS 


Highway  72  to  Simms  Street 
Phone  HArrison  4-3132 


Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Etc. 

125  Broadway  SPruce  7-2207 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

PROTECT  YOUR  EVERGREENS! 

Have  Them  Sprayed  and  Cared  for,  for  the  Season 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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6.  In  the  neighborhood  of  towns, 
solicitation  of  local  help  from  civic" 
minded  organisations  —  luncheon 
clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Garden  Clubs, 
etc. 

7.  Adequate  toilet  facilities  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

8.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  Roadside  De" 
velopment  should  be  an  intrinsic  part 
of  modern  highway  building. 

Our  Committee  expects  to  con" 
tinue  its  work  in  behalf  of  Roadside 
Development  for  Colorado  and  in" 
vites  both  members  and  nommembers 
of  the  Colorado  Forestry  and  Horti" 
culture  Association  to  join  us.  A 
number  of  our  meetings  have  been 
picnics,  held  while  inspecting  estab" 
lished  roadside  development. 

The  next  picnic  meeting  will  be 
in  September.  Cars  leave  Horticub 
ture  House  at  10  a.m.  Call  up  and 
join  us! 


WHY  ARBORETUMS? 

Rebuilding  Germany  considers  an 
arboretum  of  prime  importance:  the 
city  of  Cologne  has  arranged  for  the 
creation  of  an  arboretum  within  the 


“green  belt”  that  surrounds  the  city 
Its  purpose  is  to  show  people  hov 
trees  grow  and  what  trees  are  fount 
in  other  countries  throughout  th 
temperate  sones  of  the  world.  Th 
municipal  administration  feels  it  ha 
an  obligation  to  the  people  in  creat 
ing  this  living  picture  of  tree  growth 
If  you  want  to  help,  send  seeds  o 
evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  to  Dr 
J.  Straub,  Director  of  the  Botanica 
Gardens  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  3< 
Amsterdamer  Str.  Cologne,  Germany 
And,  incidentally,  wouldn’t  it  h 
a  logical  step  for  our  Botanical  Gar 
den  to  start  seedlings  of  everythin; 
that  will  grow  here?  It  is  the  mos 
inexpensive  way  of  getting  the  plant 
we  want.  M.W.P.  ! 


Home-grown  Evergreens,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  for  Fall  Planting 

Perennials  and  Rock  Garden  Plants 
Pacific  Hybrid  Delphiniums 
Finest  Holland  Bulbs  Now  Ready 


Wheat  Ridge  Nursery 

7800  West  38th  Ave. 
HArrison  4-3117 


Let  us  plan  a  lawn  sprinkler  system  for  you  and  save  you  money. 
With  the  plans  and  specifications  you  can  secure  proper  bids 
from  the  best  installers,  for  every  bid  is  based  on  the  same  ' 
layout — or  you  may  make  the  installation  yourself.  We  can 
furnish  all  the  materials  necessary.  We  sell  to  dealers  and 
installers  also  at  wholesale. 

Give  Us  a  Try 

i 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  0.  NORD 

1500  Dahlia  St.  DExter  3-5021  ij 


We  Are  Qualified  by  Years 
of  Experience  to  Create 
Beauty 

Distinctive 

Roses 

Rock  Gardens 
Poofs 

Outdoor  Living  Rooms 
Foundation  Plantings 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  Ave. 
GRand  7-4366 


PLANT  NOW 

Fine  Peonies,  Large  Selection 
Imported  Holland  Bulbs — 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils, 

Sci  I  las,  etc. 

(Ready  about  September  10) 
Potted  Evergreens  in  Variety 

Snowy  Range  Flower 
Farm 

8125  W.  6th  Ave.  BEImont  3-0215 

Closed  Sundays 


Denver’s  Finest  Selections  of 

FALL  BULBS 

NARCISSUS — many  new  varieties 

Apricot  Attraction.. $4. 45  doz. 


Duke  of  Windsor....  2.90  doz. 

Lady  Bird  .  3. 1  5  doz. 

Red  Marley  . .  5.40  doz. 

Times  Square  .  4.00  ea. 

TULIPS 


More  than  65  varieties 

HYACINTHS  -  CROCUS  -  GRAPE 
HYACINTHS 

All  very  highest  quality 
Holland-imported 


SIMPSON  SEED  COMPANY 

Importers  of  Top  Quality 
Holland  Bulbs 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus 

Ask  for  Our  Price  List 

1525  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
CHerry  4-1817  MAin  3-2778 


Charlie  Dietrich’s 


SEED  CO. 

8525  West  Colfax  Ave. 

BE  3-4245 


FINEST 

SELECTION 

of 

HOLLAND 

BULBS 
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25  cents 
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COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


FALL  PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

We  have  a  full  selection  of  SHRUBS,  CERTAIN  EVERGREENS  and  SHADE 
TREES  that  can  be  successfully  moved  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen. 

Tulips,  Narcissus,  Fall  Chrysanthemums 

A  Large  Selection  of  All  of  Them 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

W.  38th  and  Wadsworth  Phone  HArrison  4-5584  Wheatridge,  Colorado 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 


Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 


0.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 

5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave.  Phone  BE  7-0446 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 


•  Careful  Spraying 

*  Proper  Pruning 

•Tree  Removal 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  1 5th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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A  TREE  IS  PLANTED  FOR 
USEFULNESS 


From  F[ational  Tree  J\[ews 


There  are  four  general  types  of 
usefulness  for  trees  planted  on  the 
home  property.  According  to  the 
National  Arborist  Association  these 
are  as  follows: 

1.  A  framing  tree,  planted  to  pro- 
vide  natural  setting,  thus  improving 
the  looks  of  the  residence. 

2.  Shade  tree,  planted  particularly 
for  protection  against  summer  heat. 
On  hot  days  the  temperature  in  the 
shade  may  be  many  degrees  cooler 
than  in  the  sun,  depending  on  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Differences  in  tern' 
perature  have  been  measured  from 
five  to  as  much  as  forty  degrees. 

3.  Ornamental  trees,  planted  for 
beauty  of  form,  leaf  fruit,  or  flower. 
Edible  fruits  of  course  are  extremely 
important  reasons  for  certain  trees. 

4.  For  screening  off  undesirable 
views,  reduction  of  traffic  noises,  trees 
are  widely  planted. 

The  location  of  framing  trees  to 
set  off  the  house  is  important.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  trees  or  tree  groups 
will  look  best  near  the  corners  of  a 
home,  at  a  4 5 -degree  angle  from 
either  wall.  At  the  west  corners  of 
the  house,  the  trees  will  shade  the 
home  from  the  most  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  against  the  house  during  hot, 
summer  afternoons. 

Ornamental  trees  are  planted  pri¬ 
marily  for  beauty.  Their  flowers  and 
fruits  add  a  distinctive  look,  making 
a  fairyland  of  the  home  property  dur¬ 
ing  blossoming  time. 

With  respect  to  shade  trees,  we 
might  take  a  lesson  from  our  pet  ani¬ 
mals.  A  dog,  for  instance,  will  seek 
out  shady  spots  in  summer  and  warm 
sunny  spots  in  winter.  Deciduous 
trees  will  provide  comfort  and  cool¬ 
ness  in  the  summer,  but  let  the  sun 


shine  through  in  winter.  On  the 
other  hand  coniferous  evergreens  can 
be  planted  as  windbreaks  against  se¬ 
vere  winter  winds.  An  evergreen  tree 
will  serve  as  a  windbreak  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  time  its  height.  Thus  a 
row  of  trees  40  feet  high  will  moder¬ 
ate  the  wind  up  to  400  feet.  The 
closer  to  the  windbreak,  however,  the 
more  the  wind  will  be  moderated. 
Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  shown  that  a  prop¬ 
erly  placed  windbreak  has  saved  as 
much  as  22  per  cent  of  the  fuel  needed 
to  heat  one  house  by  comparison  with 
another  identical  house  without  a 
windbreak. 


Grows  Better  Plants  in  Soil,  Sand  or  Water’S^#!! 


Simply  dissolve  and  water  all  your  house 
plants,  garden  flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs  ry 

and  lawn.  Feeds  instantly.  If  dealer  can't  (\  ' 

«upply  .end  $1  fori  lb.  Make,  100  GaUN^  Housekeeping ^ 

5  4DVCBTIS10  T 


HYDROPONIC  CHEM,  CO.,  Copley.  Ohio;  U.S.A, 


Denver’s  Finest  Selections  of 

FALL  BULBS 

NARCISSUS — many  new  varieties 

Apricot  Attraction. .$4. 45  doz. 


Duke  of  Windsor....  2.90  doz. 

Lady  Bird  .  3. 1  5  doz. 

Red  Marley .  5.40  doz. 

Times  Square  .  4.00  ea. 


TULIPS 

More  than  65  varieties 

HYACINTHS  -  CROCUS  -  GRAPE 
HYACINTHS 

All  very  highest  quality 
Holland-imported 


The  Hard  Way 

Randall  Henderson 

From  “Desert  Magazine” 

Recently  I  took  my  7-year-old 
grandson  on  a  camping  trip  into  the 
mountains,  and  gave  him  his  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  cooking  flap" 
jacks  over  an  open  fire.  There  will 
be  many  more  lessons  before  he  be¬ 
comes  a  proficient  camp  cook — even 
in  the  making  of  hotcakes.  For  camp 
flapjacks  require  infinite  patience  and 
skill — and  not  the  least  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  maintaining  of  a  proper 
fire  beneath  the  frying  pan. 

Of  course  the  modern  way  is  to 
take  along  a  Coleman  stove — and 
then  one  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  fire.  But  I  am  going  to  teach 
my  grandson  to  do  his  camp  cooking 
the  hard  way — just  as  I  am  going  to 
teach  him  to  do  many  other  things 
the  hard  way. 

As  a  student  of  history,  I  am  some¬ 
times  frightened  by  what  I  see  going 
on  around  me — people  using  their 
high  wages  and  big  incomes  to  buy 
ease  and  luxury. 

Almost  without  exception  the 
civilizations  of  the  past  have  fallen 
because  their  people  grew  too  rich — 
and  too  soft.  Sooner  or  later  some 


hard  hungry  race  of  men  came  along 
— and  that  was  the  end  of  another 
chapter  in  the  story  of  man’s  climb 
up  the  ladder  of  evolution. 

I  have  faith  that  the  human  species 
will  climb  that  ladder  eventually.  But 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  making  much 
progress  in  this  generation.  We  need 
the  leadership  of  more  men  who  have 
been  taught  to  do  things  the  hard 
way. 


BtTTBR 

BULBS 


Direct  from 

HOLLAND 

All  No.l 
LARGEST 

.  Top  Size 
Sso  Varieties  Mostly 

8*0  *tx» 

$6.30  perlOO 


Western  Seed  Ca 

1425  15'.ASt. 

TABOR  5-4-255 
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How  Would  You  Vote? 

Highlights  of  a  Survey  in  20 
States 

246  Average  Motorists 

Wide  RightS'of'Way:  Even  though 
reminded  that  it  meant  higher  taxes, 
three  out  of  four  motorists  wanted 
fairly  wide  or  quite  wide  rightS'of' 
way. 

Roadside  Planting:  Five  out  of  six 
motorists  (83  percent)  want  their 
State  to  do  a  modest  or  a  consider' 
able  amount  of  roadside  planting. 

Roadside  Scenic  Turnouts  and  Rest 
Areas:  Five  out  of  six  (85  percent) 
considered  a  good  or  very  good  idea. 
Only  three  percent  considered  them 
a  waste  of  taxpayers’  money.  97 
percent  were  familiar  with  them  and 
74  percent  had  used  them. 

Protected  Parking  on  Roadside 
Areas:  The  top  vote  was  for  parking 
spaces  physically  separated  from  trav' 
el  lanes.  Second  preference  was  for 
toilets.  Third — picnic  table  and  con' 
tainers  for  rubbish.  Fourth  and  fifth 
— benches  and  fireplaces  tied  for 
preference.  Sixth — drinking  water. 

Taken  from  “The  Complete  High' 
way  as  the  Public  Wants  It” — Elev' 
enth  Annual  Conference  on  Road' 
side  Development,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
April  3,  1952. 


Tall  Dams  and  Soil  Soup 

By  Elmer  T.  Peterson 

(Excerpt  from  THE  LAND, 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  1) 

“We  urgently  need  a  new  con' 
cept  of  flood  control.  Up  to  now, 
what  we  call  control  is  largely  the 
manipulation  of  large  volumes  of 
water  after  they  have  become  a  rich 
soil  soup,  a  cancerous  casserole  of  the 
most  vital  substances  that  make  for 
life  and  vigor.  We  make  a  collos' 
sal  mistake  if  we  do  not  realise  that 


the  great  harm  a  flood  does  is  not  to 
ravage  a  comparatively  narrow  down' 
stream  zone.  The  great  harm  a  flood 
does  is  to  wash  out  our  topsoil  on 
the  watersheds. 

The  intense  effort  of  bureaucrats, 
politicians  and  promoters  to  make 
people  believe  that  flood  prevention 
is  synonymous  with  high  dams  and 
big  reservoirs  fails  tragically  to  con' 
vey  the  full  meaning  of  flood  con' 
trol.  Actually,  for  all  practical  pur' 
poses,  soil  conservation  and  flood 
control  are  synonymous.” 


New  Director  Appointed 

R.  G.  Myer,  1707  Teller  Street, 
Lakewood,  active  in  the  organization 
of  three  Men’s  Garden  Clubs  in  Jef' 
ferson  County  has  been  elected  as  a 
director  on  the  Board  of  the  Colo' 
rado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  As' 
sociation  to  take  the  place  of  the  late 
Milton  J.  Keegan.  We  welcome 
Mr.  Myer  to  the  Board  and  especial' 
ly  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
Men’s  Garden  Clubs  of  this  area. 
LeMoine  Bechtold  was  elected  Vice' 
President  on  the  Executive  Council 
in  Milton  J.  Keegan’s  place. 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


LAWN  AERATION 
Shrubbery  Trimming 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 

HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

Landscaping 

HArrison  4-7203 
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Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture  Association 

Organized  in  1884 

“To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti - 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit.’’ 

OFFICERS 

President . . . Fred  R.  Johnson 

Honorary  President . Mrs.  John  Evans 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  A.  L.  Barbour.  Mrs.  Robert  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Garrey,  LeMoine  Bechtold,  S.  R.  DeBoer,  M.  Walter 
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RESOLUTION 

In  the  passing  of  Milton  J.  Keegan, 
our  trustee  and  vice-president,  on 
July  31,  1954,  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association  has  lost 
a  staunch  friend  and  a  valuable  work¬ 
er  whose  good  judgment  and  vision 
has  helped  this  organization  in  many 
ways  during  the  past  ten  years. 

His  keen  intellect  and  his  ability 
to  analyze  problems  have  been  of 
great  value  in  determining  policies  to 
be  followed  and  in  charting  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work. 

He  was  a  conservationist,  a  garden¬ 
er,  a  horticulturist  and  a  researcher  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  as  at¬ 
tested  by  the  intensive  work  he  car¬ 
ried  on  with  lilacs  and  gladioli.  His 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  lilacs 
will  perpetuate  his  memory  for  years 
to  come  as  a  part  of  the  Arboretum 
of  the  Denver  Botanical  Garden  in 
City  Park.  His  knowledge  of  this 
flowering  shrub  will  be  of  permanent 
record  in  the  special  lilac  number  of 
The  Green  Thumb  magazine,  issued 
on  December,  1944. 

In  token  of  his  untimely  passing 
in  the  prime  of  life,  the  trustees  of  the 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticulture 
Association  express  their  deepest  re¬ 
gret  and  spread  these  resolutions  on 
the  permanent  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mrs. 


Milton  J.  Keegan  and  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  with  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
the  trustees  and  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  mem¬ 
orial  in  the  form  of  a  volume  on  a 
horticultural  subject  be  purchased, 
appropriately  inscribed  and  placed  in 
the  Helen  Fowler  Library  at  Horti¬ 
culture  House. 

Done  this  19th  day  of  August, 
1954  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Colorado  Forestry 
and  Horticulture  Association. 


The  Annual  Picnic 

This  year  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
Association  September  9,  was  a  three- 
part  affair,  with  the  Denver  Rose 
Society  and  the  Denver  Botanical 
Gardens  Foundation  cooperating. 

At  4:30  there  was  a  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Botanical  Garden  with  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  city  of  Denver  and  the 
Botanical  Garden  present. 

Following  the  dedication  there  was 
a  series  of  conducted  tours  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  plantings  in  the  gardens.  Then 
everyone  got  together  under  the  trees 
northwest  of  the  museum  and  ate  a 
picnic  lunch.  Mrs.  Doris  Weith’s 
Girl  Scouts  served  coffee,  pop  and 
ice  cream. 

It  was  difficult  to  count  those 
present  because  some  only  attended 
one  part  of  the  program,  but  alto¬ 
gether  there  were  probably  200. 


FALL  SHOULD  BE  A 
TIME  OF  SLOWING-UP, 
BOTH  FOR  PLANTS 
AND  PEOPLE 


Saturday,  October  2 

WE  WENT  over  to  the  Aspencade  at  Steamboat  Springs  last  Sunday.  The 
Aspen  were  in  wonderful  fall  color  in  the  hills  and  the  narrowdeaf 
Cottonwood  were  having  a  fall  display  of  their  own  along  the  Yampa  River. 
It  was  a  beautiful  drive  over  there  and  we  thought  that  the  idea  was  a  won' 
derful  one  for  a  small  community  to  promote.  We  must  have  many  little 
towns  in  the  state  that  have  some  particular  beauty  of  Nature  that  they  might 
share  with  others.  We  drove  through  Aspen  earlier  in  the  fall  and  admired 
the  way  that  they  are  planting  Sweet  Peas  and  other  bright  flowers  all  over 
town.  I  guess  that  we  in  Colorado  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  we  do 
not  have  to  envy  the  displays  of  Flowering  Dogwood,  Azaleas  or  Cherries 
in  other  states,  but  that  we  might  have  a  dozen  or  more  displays  over  the 
state  at  different  altitudes  and  seasons. 

The  air  was  chilly  this  morning  and  when  Mother  Dendron  came  over 
she  immediately  warned  me  that  I  could  not  expect  frost'free  weather  much 
longer  and  that  I  should  bring  in  the  house  plants  that  have  been  out  under 
the  shrubs  all  summer.  She  mixed  up  a  lot  of  potting  soil  and  helped  me 
repot  several  of  the  larger  things  that  looked  as  though  they  were  becoming 
potbound.  She  told  me  that  I  should  have  cut  back  and  repotted  the  Poin' 
settia  and  Hydrangea  last  spring  when  I  put  them  out.  By  now,  she  said 
they  would  be  bushy,  nicely  shaped  plants.  We  finally  filled  the  whole  south 
window  with  a  collection  of  plants  that  we  hope  will  give  some  bloom  this 
winter. 

While  we  were  “playing  around”  with  the  house  plants  Dad  Dendron 
was  fussing  around  to  find  some  work  that  needed  doing  and  work  himself 
up  a  good  sweat  and  appetite.  These  old  retired  farmers  just  seem  to  enjoy 
getting  out  and  working  hard.  I  thought  that  he  smelled  like  a  working  man 
when  he  finally  came  in,  but  he  seemed  proud  of  that,  rather  than  ashamed. 
He  cleaned  off  the  areas  where  I  had  grown  sweet  corn  and  spaded  it  up 
deep  after  putting  on  a  lot  of  manure  that  the  neighbors  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 
The  soil  worked  up  nicely  but  looked  as  though  it  would  benefit  from  the 
addition  of  more  organic  material. 

I  suggested  that  he  burn  the  dried  weeds  and  stalks  that  he  cleaned  off 
of  this  patch  but  he  seemed  horrified  at  the  idea.  He  made  me  select  a  place 
off  behind  the  garage  where  he  could  start  a  compost  pile  with  all  the  waste 
plants.  He  watered  the  material  down  and  threw  on  some  old  manure  and 
soil  to  help  it  decompose  and  make  needed  fertilizer. 

Sunday,  October  3.  It  was  raining  a  slow,  cold  rain  this  morning.  I 
guess  that  it  was  the  storm  brewing  that  made  us  all  feel  so  restless  and  full 
of  energy  yesterday.  Dad  says  that  a  lowering  of  the  barometer  makes  calves 
run,  children  noisy  and  coyotes  howl.  (Remember  when  we  used  to  hear 
the  coyotes  howl  before  a  storm?  That  was  before  the  stockmen  had  the 
government  poison  all  of  them.) 
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Red  spent  all  forenoon  sleeping  and  reading  the  funnies,  but  in  the 
afternoon,  during  a  lull  in  the  storm  I  got  him  out  to  clip  a  few  long  limbs 
off  the  Chinese  Elms,  that  looked  as  though  they  might  be  broken  off  if  the 
rain  turned  to  snow  and  loaded  them  down.  I  puttered  around  clipping 
some  overgrown  shrubs  and  wrapping  the  trunks  of  the  new  little  trees  that 
we  had  planted  this  year. 

It  got  dark  soon  so  we  came  in  early  and  I  treated  Red  to  a  big  bowl 
of  popcorn.  We  heard  that  one  of  Disney’s  new  Nature  films  was  showing 
near,  so  we  went  to  see  it.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  at  least  one  of  the  big 
movie  producers  is  willing  to  gamble  on  giving  the  public  something  other 
than  gangster  and  leg  shows.  There  must  be  many  people  left  who  appreciate 
really  good  pictures  yet.  I’ll  ask  Dad  sometime  how  in  the  world  they  get 
all  those  closeups  of  animal  and  bird  life. 

Saturday,  October  9,  and  Sunday,  October  10.  The  weatherman  pre¬ 
dicted*  good  weather  for  this  week-end  so  we  took  off  early  for  the  Four- 
corners  country  to  get  one  more  taste  of  the  desert  before  winter.  We  really 
got  a  taste  of  the  desert  as  we  got  down  around  Durango  on  some  of  the  side 
roads  and  found  that  there  had  not  been  any  rain  for  weeks.  Fall  and  spring 
are  the  best  times  to  visit  the  southwest  desert,  we  found,  for  then  it  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  We  had  to  hurry,  and  do  some  driving  at  night,  but 
we  did  get  back  into  the  Navajo  country  and  visited  some  of  our  friends 
both  white  and  red.  It  is  amazing  how  the  Indians  can  support  themselves 
on  that  apparently  barren  desert.  It  is  also  amazing  how  they  can  get  along 
with  so  little,  but  they  seem  happy  and  maybe  we  would  be  better  off  with 
less  junk  to  keep  clean  around  the  house.  We  ran  onto  some  of  the  real 
artists  who  still  make  the  wonderful  turquoise  jewelery.  The  art  and  crafts¬ 
manship  that  they  show  with  only  a  few  crude  tools  is  remarkable. 

We  learned  something  about  conservation  of  water  when  we  drove 
through  some  Hopi  villages.  These  peoples  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  cliff  dwellers  and  they  still  grow  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and 
watermelons  as  their  ancestors  did.  They  have  learned  the  importance  of 
inducing  the  roots  of  all  plants  to  go  deep  for  their  moisture,  and  of  adding 
manure  and  organic  matter  to  the  soil  to  keep  it  permanently  productive. 

I  talked  Red  out  of  a  little  change  to  pick  up  a  few  pieces  of  jewelery 
and  a  good  Navajo  rug.  These  things  will  remind  us  of  the  open  unspoiled 
desert  when  we  get  too  rushed  and  crowded  in  the  city. 

We  got  home  in  time  to  grab  a  few  hours  sleep,  eat  a  sleepy  breakfast 
and  get  Red  off  to  the  daily  grind. 

Saturday,  October  16.  The  garden  really  looked  like  fall  this  morning 
as  I  made  my  weekly  rounds.  I  could  see  many  changes  during  the  two  weeks 
that  we  had  not  worked  in  it.  Many  of  the  woody  plants  were  dropping 
their  leaves  and  perennial  tops  were  dead  looking.  I  expect  that  most  of  the 
day  should  be  spent  cleaning  up — trimming,  edging,  clipping,  raking  and 
pulling  out.  We  should  add  a  lot  to  the  compost  pile  today! 

Mother  came  racing  in  late  in  the  morning  with  some  sacks  of  tulips  and 
narcissus  bulbs  that  someone  had  given  her.  She  had  no  place  to  put  them 
so  brought  them  to  me.  She  threw  some  out  on  the  ground  among  the 
perennials  and  then  planted  them  with  a  long,  slim  shovel,  where  they  lay. 
Others  she  planted  in  formal  beds  and  in  these  she  dug  all  the  soil  out  for 
about  ten  inches,  then  loosened  up  the  bottom,  pressed  the  bulbs  into  the 
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soil  in  rows  and  replaced  the  soil.  There  was  too  much  soil  left  and  Red 
suggested  that  we  dig  a  hole  to  bury  it,  but  Dad  said  that  the  first  good  rain 
would  settle  it  down. 

Everything  looked  dry,  but  Dad  Dendron  suggested  that  we  dig  in  and 
see  if  it  was  really  dry  underneath  where  the  roots  were.  We  did  this  and 
found  that  the  soil  underneath  was  in  good  shape.  He  warned  us  not  to 
over-water  or  let  the  soil  get  too  dry  now.  He  said  that  we  should  always 
water  thoroughly  after  things  were  dormant  and  before  it  freezes  up  for 
winter.  I  could  not  quite  understand  what  he  meant  so  he  explained  that 
dormancy  of  woody  plants  in  the  fall  was  indicated  by  the  leaves  falling. 
I  still  could  not  understand  how  he  could  tell  when  it  would  freeze  up  so 
he  could  water  just  before.  I  guess  that  some  gardening  has  to  be  done  by 
instinct  or  faith. 

Red  had  been  attending  the  Rose  Society  meetings  and  he  was  getting 
figgity  about  covering  the  roses  for  winter.  They  seemed  to  still  be  in  full 
leaf,  and  he  was  afraid  that  cold  weather  would  catch  him  with  the  roses 
not  hilled  up.  Dad  Dendron  advised  him  to  keep  a  pile  of  loose  soil  covered 
with  leaves  so  that  he  could  use  it  for  putting  around  the  roses  in  case  the 
soil  froze  up  before  all  the  leaves  dropped. 

Sunday,  October  17.  It  did  not  look  inviting  outdoors  today  so  I  got 
out  all  my  seed  and  nursery  catalogs  and  garden  books  and  tried  to  study 
some  of  the  plants  that  were  shown  that  I  had  not  grown  as  yet.  I  found 
so  many  things  that  puzzled  me  that  I  called  Dad  and  asked  him  to  come 
over.  He  advised  me  to  outline  a  particular  course  of  garden  study  this  fall 
and  winter.  He  suggested  that  I  go  down  to  Horticulture  House  and  look 
over  the  books  and  magazines  there  and  pick  out  some  that  would  give  me 
the  particular  things  I  wanted.  Some  of  these  I  could  borrow,  but  he  thought 
that  I  should  have  some  for  my  own  for  reference.  Mother  saw  all  the  pretty 
pictures  and  suggested  making  a  scrap  book  of  all  the  perennials.  It  was 
fun  working  on  it  and  I  suspect  that  I  learned  more  about  these  things  than 
I  will  in  any  other  way.  I  found  plenty  of  pictures  of  the  old  familiar  things 
like  Shastas  and  Peonies  but  I  saw  many  things  mentioned  that  were  not 
illustrated.  I  am  going  to  try  out  a  few  new  things  every  year  after  I  get 
the  base  of  my  garden  planted  with  the  old  reliables. 

Saturday,  October  2  3.  Today  was  a  lazy  sort  of  day.  I  just  wandered 
around  enjoying  the  late  mums,  and  the  berries  on  the  Viburnums  and  Bar¬ 
berry.  After  the  Sunday  papers  were  looked  over  I  picked  up  one  of  the 
books  that  Dad  had  recommended  I  get  from  Horticulture  House.  I  tried 
to  read  about  the  use  of  fertilizers.  It  all  rather  puzzled  me  but  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  general  our  soil  needed,  first  of  all,  organic  material; 
then  nitrogen  and  that  phosphorus  was  only  valuable  when  worked  into  the 
soil,  and  that  potash  was  seldom  needed  at  all  in  this  country.  This  story 
also  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  concentrated  form  of  nitrogen,  like  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  was  the  most  efficient  and  that  it  was  more  useful  when 
applied  in  the  spring  when  the  plants  started  to  grow.  I  think  that  I  will 
give  everything  a  good  mulch  of  peat  and  sheep  this  fall  and  then  a  small 
shot  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  spring  when  it  looks  as  though  it  was  needed. 

As  I  wandered  around  the  garden  I  noticed  that  the  wheelbarrow  was 
rusting  from  the  last  rain  and  that  the  shovels  needed  sharpening  and  clean¬ 
ing.  I’ll  try  to  get  Red  to  fix  up  a  place  for  everything  along  the  garage 
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wall  and  get  every  garden  tool  cleaned  up  and  repaired  before  it  is  put  away. 
While  putting  the  tools  indoors  I  noticed  that  the  garden  furniture  out  by 
the  barbecue  was  looking  rather  weather  worn,  so  decided  to  bring  it  in 
and  find  a  place  in  the  basement  where  it  could  be  stored  until  spring. 

Sunday,  October  24.  The  weather  was  still  like  fall  so  I  checked  over 
everything  to  see  if  it  was  ready  for  winter.  I  found  that  I  had  missed 
wrapping  some  of  the  new  tree  trunks  so  fixed  them  up  and  rigged  up  a 
shade  to  the  southwest  of  the  little  Arborvitae  that  Mother  insisted  that  I 
plant.  Now  I  hope  that  we  are  ready  for  winter  when  it  comes. 

I  looked  over  the  perennial  border  and  found  that  I  had  already  almost 
forgotten  what  was  planted  where.  I  went  right  in  and  got  a  note  book  and 
wrote  down  all  the  suggestions  that  I  could  think  of  for  improvements  for 
next  year — the  things  that  should  be  moved,  those  that  should  be  thinned 
the  vacancies  to  fill  and  the  failures  to  throw  away. 

I*  called  Dad  and  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  label  he  had  had  good  luck 
with  so  that  I  could  get  some  and  mark  the  things  on  the  ground.  When 
I  planted  them  I  did  not  think  that  I  would  ever  forget  where  they  were, 
but  I  sure  am  puzzled  about  a  few  now. 

Saturday,  October  30.  I  couldn’t  find  any  garden  work  that  really  needed 
doing  today  and  I  suddenly  realised  that  I  had  been  so  tied  down  with  the 
garden  all  summer  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  all  my  old  friends.  It  is  a 
lot  of  work  getting  a  new  place  fixed  up  but  I  can’t  neglect  all  my  old  friends 
forever.  I’m  going  to  get  Red  out  and  dressed  up  and  have  him  drive  me 
around  to  see  other  people  and  other  gardens  instead  of  always  expecting 
them  to  come  to  me.  I  may  even  learn  something  from  other  people  and 
their  gardens. 

Sunday,  October  31.  It  was  rather  nice  to  get  out  among  people  again 
yesterday,  and  we  were  up  rather  late  last  night,  but  I  am  going  to  rout 
Red  out  again  this  morning  and  go  to  church.  I  have  gotten  much  of  my 
feeling  of  closeness  to  Nature  and  God  from  my  garden  all  summer,  but 
maybe  I  am  missing  something,  at  that,  that  I  can  get  from  the  church.  At 
least  I  can  study  the  other  women’s  hats  if  the  preacher  gets  too  vague  and 
impractical  in  his  sermon.  We  certainly  need  the  influence  of  more  churches 
and  gardens  to  balance  the  influences  of  the  movies  and  television  that  only 
seem  to  emphasise  the  bad  things. 


There  Are  a  Few  Points  About 
Peonies  Gardeners  Should  Know 

One,  when  to  cut  back  after  bloom' 
ing.  When  foliage  turns  brown  in 
the  late  year  cut  back  to  the  ground. 
In  choosing  peonies  they  should  have 
at  least  4  budding  eyes  which  should 
be  set  2  inches  below  the  surface. 
If  planted  in  the  fall  peonies  should 
be  mulched,  if  in  the  spring  keep 
thoroughly  moist.  Pay  no  attention 
to  ants  crawling  on  buds;  they  are 
only  after  nectar. 


And  then  there  was  the  Colorado 
visitor  from  the  damp  Atlantic  Coast, 
very  used  to  fighting  mildew,  who 
was  visiting  at  a  cabin  near  here.  The 
cabin  owner  discovered  some  beauti- 
ful  rocks  while  she  and  the  guest 
were  out  hiking,  and  was  practi¬ 
cally  petting  them  and  wishing  she 
could  get  them  to  Denver  for  a  rock 
garden.  The  guest  looked  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  lichen  on  the  rocks  and  said, 
“Why  you  wouldn’t  want  these,  they 
are  all  moldy.” 


Photo  from  the  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland 
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MAGIC  CARPET 

By  Fran  Duty 


“Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 
and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.” 

— Sha\espeare. 

F  you  are  a  “lazy”  gardener,  the 
dancing  daffodils  are  indispensable 
for  your  garden.  These  graceful, 
long  blooming  spring  charmers  are 
the  easiest  of  all  bulbs  to  grow.  They 
will  bloom  many  springtimes  with  lit¬ 
tle  care  and  need  not  be  moved  until 
the  blooms  start  decreasing  in  size 
and  flower  sparsely,  usually  after 
three  or  four  seasons. 

These  are  among  the  world’s  oldest 
cultivated  flowers.  Natives  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  they  have  spread 
with  civilization  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  The  many  flowering 
types  of  this  entrancing  child  of  the 
Amaryllis  family  are  all  worthy  of 
the  gardener’s  attention.  A  miscon- 
r  ception  persists  which  should  be  dis¬ 
persed;  all  daffodils  ARE  narcissus 
and  all  narcissus  ARE  daffodils.  Lin¬ 
naeus  named  them  after  the  youth  in 
Greek  mythology  who  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  flower  by  the  goddess 
Nemesis. 

The  central  part  of  each  flower  is 
a  cup-shaped  crown,  or  corona.  The 
outer  circle  part,  called  the  perianth, 
consists  of  three  petals  and  three 
sepals.  The  yellow  daffodil,  N. 
pseudo'narcissus,  which  we  call  Lent 
Lily,  is  characterized  by  a  deep  trum¬ 
pet  and  the  corona  is  as  long  as  the 
perianth.  Butter-and-eggs,  N.  in- 
comparabilis,  has  an  orange-red  cup 
about  one  third  as  long  as  the  sulfur- 
yellow  perianth.  N.  poeticus,  phea¬ 
sant’s  eye,  has  pure  white  petals  with 
plenty  of  substance  and  an  attractive 
shallow,  reddish  crown.  The  variety 
Actaea  almost  invariably  wins  in 
its  class  at  flower  shows. 

The  polyanthus,  N.  tazetta,  has 


small  or  yellow  flowers,  borne  in 
umbels,  and  having  short  coronas 
with  a  yellow  corolla.  This  is  the 
species  immortalized  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  poets.  The  fra¬ 
grant  paper-white  narcissus  most 
commonly  grown  indoors  is  a  variety 
of  polyanthus.  Ganymede’s  Cup,  N. 
triandrus,  has  long,  drooping,  pure 
white  flowers,  sometimes  numbering 
nine  to  a  cluster. 

Daffodils  succeed  where  other 
flowers  fail  for  lack  of  sunshine. 
Plant  the  bulbs  five  to  six  inches  deep, 
as  separate  or  as  close  as  you  like, 
before  frost  hardens  the  ground,  so 
that  the  roots  may  become  established 
before  the  ground  freezes.  Be  cer¬ 
tain  all  air  space  is  excluded  from  be¬ 
low  the  base  of  the  bulb.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  ground  fairly 
damp  while  this  rooting  process  is 
taking  place.  After  the  first  hard 
freeze,  cover  your  planting  with  a 
light  mulch  of  leaves,  but  be  sure  to 
remove  it  early  in  March,  so  the  new 
foliage  can  develop  strongly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  varieties, 
but  those  mentioned  here  will  give 
you  a  profusion  of  bloom  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  four  to  six  weeks. 

You  will  enjoy  the  most  beautiful 
Spring  you  have  ever  had! 


The  Iris  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  in  the  flower  world  and 
it  will  flourish  in  practically  any  mod¬ 
erately  good  soil. 


Peonies  have  the  advantages  of 
few  enemies,  a  long  and  vigorous 
life,  beauty,  and  in  many  varieties, 
fragrance. 


One  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
garden  in  the  late  fall  is  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Anemone. 


SPRING  IN  WINTER 

By  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson 


Photo  from  the  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland.  Loaned  by  Fran  Duty. 
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~\Tow  is  the  time  to  act  if,  come  next 
-L  ^  January,  you’d  like  to  see  your 
windows  filled  with  daffodil  and 
hyacinth  blossoms.  It’s  easy  if  you 
have  a  cold,  dark  ventilated  closet  at 
your  disposal.  Of  course,  an  old" 
fashioned  cellar  fruit  room  is  ideal. 
The  temperature  here  should  not  go 
below  freezing  nor  above  50°.  An 
average  in  the  low  forties  is  good. 

There  is  still  time  to  order  bulbs 
for  this  purpose  if  you  act  quickly. 
I  prefer  the  smaller  types  for  potting. 
Two  varieties  of  yellow  trumpet  daf¬ 
fodils  which  have,  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  me  are  February  Gold  and 
March  .Sunshine.  For  hyacinths  I 
order  the  small  sized  bulbs  offered  for 


bedding,  in  a  white  variety  and  they 
have  given  me  wonderful  results.  The 
flower  spikes  from  these  small  bulbs 
are  a  little  less  dense  and  stiff  than 
those  from  top  size  bulbs  and  seem  to 
me  very  charming.  Last  year  I  had 
one  pot  of  three  bulbs  of  a  blue  Fairy 
Hyacinth  called  Borah,  a  lovely  thing 
which  produced  numerous  loosely 
flowered  stems  and  was  a  joy  for 
about  two  weeks.  The  bulbs  of  this 
are  large  and  each  gives  several 
flower  spikes. 

The  broad  shallow  pots  called  bulb 
pans  or  azalea  pots  are  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  these  bulbs.  Crock  them 
well,  then  fill  about  one.  third  with  a 
sandy  potting  mixture  containing  ' 


plenty  of  peat.  Fit  as  many  bulbs 
into  each  pot  as  you  can  and  pack 
the  mixture  around  them  tightly  so 
there  are  no  air  spaces;  soak  thoroly 
by  setting  in  a  pan  of  water  over¬ 
night.  Then  place  in  saucers  or  shal¬ 
low  pans  containing  drainage  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  sand,  gravel  or  vermi- 
culite  in  the  dark  closet.  Give  water 
occasionally  to  keep  moist  but  guard 
dgainst  sogginess. 

Bulbs  put  in  about  the  middle  of 
November  should  be  ready  to  bring 
out  about  the  middle  of  January  or 
sooner  depending  on  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  temperature.  When  the 
shoots  are  about  three  inches  tall  the 
plants  are  ready  to  bring  into  the 
light.  The  season  may  be  increased 
by  bringing  out  some  earlier  and  some 
later  but  my  experience  is,  if  allowed 
to  grow  over  five  inches  in  height  in 
the  dark  the  stems  will  be  weak. 
Some  could  be  started  sooner  for 
earlier  blooming. 

Nothing  gives  me  more  joy  in  win¬ 
try  weather  than  a  pot  of  daffodils 
on  the  window  sill. 


COLORS  IN  ROSE 
BLOOMS  SATISFY 

From  Planting  News,  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen 

There  probably  is  a  wider  range  of 
colors  and  shades  in  the  rose  than  in 
the  blooms  of  any  other  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen.  Starting  with  white, 
roses  may  be  snow  white  and  cream, 
or  ivory.  In  the  reds,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  every  shade  from  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  pink  to  scarlet,  and  on  to  the 
deepest  red.  There  is  orange  in  vari¬ 
ous  shades,  as  well  as  yellow  ranging 
from  the  pale  primrose  to  deep,  gol¬ 
den  yellow.  There  are  bicolors  such 
as  pink  and  yellow,  yellow  and  red, 
and  many  others. 

A  collection  of  colors  in  roses  can 


Photo  by  Rath  Nelson. 

make  a  fascinating  hobby  that  sup¬ 
plies  the  home  with  beautiful  blooms 
of  wide  variety.  Roses  are  easy  to 
grow  and  supply  a  richly  satisfying 
harvest  of  flowers.  While  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  colors  may  be  in  a  single  gar¬ 
den,  it  also  can  be  spread  out,  with 
individual  colors  and  various  forms 
of  the  plants  used  in  many  places  on 
the  home  property,  in  the  foundation 
planting,  along  walks  and  as  accent 
plants. 

One  may  limit  his  selections  to  a 
single  type  of  rose  plant  and  select 
colors  from  this,  such  as  climbing 
roses,  which  have  many  colors,  as  do 
the  hybrid  teas  and  the  floribundas 
with  their  cluster  of  flowers.  Minia¬ 
ture  roses  likewise  can  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  collection  of  considerable  interest. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  ama¬ 
teur  rose  fanciers  and  collectors  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  have  made  the  growing  of  roses 
a  lifetime  hobby,  just  as,  on  the  sci¬ 
entific  side,  famous  hybridizers  have 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  rose  plant,  creating 
new  blooms  of  startling  form  and 
beauty. 
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THE  DESERT  GARDEN 

By  D.  M.  Andrews 


TfAhe  desert  garden  may  include  the 
*  hardier  Cacti,  Yuccas,  and  sev¬ 
eral  flowering  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  same  general 
assemblage.  If  the  reader  should 
hold  a  prejudice  against  cacti  or 
against  flowering  plants,  which  is 
less  likely,  there  remain  lovely  foliage 
effects  in  many  tones  of  green  and 
silver  which  require  only  the  few  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  about  to  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

If  the  absence  of  moisture  was  in 
effect  the  key  solution  to  success  with 
desert  plants  than  I  know  most  of 
my  readers  would  have  their  worst 
fears  confirmed,  there  remaining  only 
to  be  said,  “But  we  live  in  a  wet  part 
of  the  country/1 

Since  the  discovery  of  relativity  the 
successful  culture  of  desert  plants  in 
r  any  unshaded  back  yard  may  not  be 
questioned.  My  own  observations 
confirm  the  statement  sometimes 
made,  that  in  the  semi-arid  Colorado 
environment  more  native  cacti  per¬ 
ish  from  too  little  moisture  rather 
than  from  too  much.  The  dead  skele¬ 
tons  from  drought  are  numerous  fol¬ 
lowing  a  very  dry  season.  The  es¬ 
sential  first  step  in  preparation  is  to 
provide  a  deep  soil  with  thorough 
drainage.  An  elevated  bed,  a  steep 
slope  or  the  top  of  a  terrace  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  possible  choice.  It  is  the  habit 
of  desert  plants  to  root  deeply,  so 
that  a  foot  of  prepared  soil  is  none  too 
much  for  certain  success.  This  depth 
should  have  a  complete  drainage  out¬ 
let.  The  soil  need  not  vary  essential¬ 
ly  from  that  recommended  for  alpines, 
the  coarser  texture,  mainly  gravel, 
being  preferred.  Added  to  the  gravel 
should  be  1/3  bulk  of  sand  and 
humus,  the  gravel  composing  2/3  of 
the  mixture.  With  such  a  soil  com¬ 


position  artificial  watering  of  recently 
set  plants  will  do  no  harm,  nor  water¬ 
ing  in  very  dry  weather  if  the  need 
should  be  evident.  But  here  a  word 
of  caution  against  irrigation  too  late 
in  the  season.  Autumn  rains  have 
been  known  to  upset  the  routine  of 


Penstemon 


Gilia  pungens. 


nature,  causing  yuccas  to  produce  a 
second  crop  of  bloom  in  the  fall. 
This  need  cause  no  alarm,  but  cacti 
must  go  through  the  stages  of  matur- 
ity  beginning  with  late  summer,  in- 
dicated  by  a  shrinking  of  the  tissues 
so  that  by  September  or  October  the 
actual  bulk  of  the  plant  is  reduced 
about  1/3.  Occasional  rains  should 
not  effect  this  process  materially.  It 
results  in  a  thickening  of  the  sap  of 
the  plant,  leaving  the  plant  cells  only 
partly  filled  and  insuring  winter 
hardiness  to  almost  any  required  de- 
gree. 

Plants  other  than  cacti  are  less  ex- 
acting  in  this  maturity  phase  but  the 
principle  applies  in  a  measure.  The 
relativity  precaution  works  in  this 
manner;  it  disperses  excessive  amounts 
of  moisture,  and  the  gardener  must 
then  use  his  judgment  as  to  the  tim- 
ing  and  amount  of  additional  applica¬ 
tions. 


Hunger  Cactus,  Opuntia  polyacant 


This,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
complete  picture.  Desert  plants  re' 
sent  overfeeding  to  about  the  same 
degree  as  they  would  from  too  much 
moisture.  Excess  in  both  directions 
is  quite  sure  to  result  in  a  weak 
floppy  growth  that  is  far  from  pleas- 
ing,  and  detrimental  to  a  freedom  of 
bloom. 

In  a  rainy  climate  the  availability 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphate  may  be 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  soil  alka¬ 
linity.  The  addition  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  not  quick  lime,  to  the  desert 
garden  to  eventually  effect  a  PH 
reading  of  l/i  or  8  will  curtail  the 
danger  of  excess  moisture  very  ma¬ 
terially  and  help  establish  a  proper 
leanness  of  soil  elements  which  is 
almost  as  vital  to  success.  Be  re¬ 
minded  that  artificial  soil  conditions 
are  subject  to  change  and  that  oc¬ 
casional  check  tests  should  be  made. 


Devil’s  Claw  Cactus,  Echinocactus 
whipplei 


Miner’s  Candle.  Krynitzkia 
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Trailing  Phlox 


Prickly  Pear,  Opuntia  humifusa 


Plants  for  the  Desert  Garden 


Cacti — all  species 
Yuccas — all  species 
Phlox  bryoides,  Hoodii 
Oenothera — several  species 
Krynitzkia  (Miner’s  candle) 
Artemisia  (Sage) 

Tanacetum 
Gilia  pungens 
Mirabilis  (4  o’clock) 
Pentstemon — several 
Menodora 

Chrysanthemum  plattensis,  etc. 


Campanula  persicifolia,  the  peach' 
leaf  bellflower  is  one  of  the  good 
varieties  in  the  bellflower  family. 


There  are  interesting  combinations 
of  flowers,  not  only  for  succession 
of  bloom  but  for  simultaneous  bloom 
as  Canterbury  Bells  ( Campanula  me' 
dium )  and  Foxglove  ( Digitalis ). 
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LIVING  PINE  OR  BROAD  BOARDS 

Poet  or  Lumberman? 


STRANGE  that  so  few  ever  came 
to  the  woods  to  see  how  the  pine 
lives  and  grows  and  spires,  lifting 
its  evergreen  arms  to  the  light  —  to 
see  its  perfect  success;  but  most  are 
content  to  behold  it  in  the  shape 
of  many  broad  boards  brought  to 
market,  and  deem  that  its  true  suc- 
cess.  But  the  pine  is  no  more  lum¬ 
ber  than  man  is  .  .  . 

A  pine  cut  down,  a  dead  pine,  is 
no  more  a  pine  than  a  dead  human 


carcass  is  a  man.  Can  he  who  has  1 
discovered  only  some  of  the  values 
of  whalebone  and  whale  oil  be  said 
to  have  discovered  the  true  use  of 
the  whale? 

Is  it  the  lumberman,  then,  who  is 
the  friend  and  lover  of  the  pine, 
stands  nearest  to  it,  and  understands 
its  nature  best?  ...  No,  no,  it  is 
the  poet;  he  it  is  who  makes  the 
truest  use  of  the  pine. 

— Thoreau. 
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Forestall  Tree  Trouble 

From  “The  Shade  Tree  Digest”  Presented 
by  Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Now,  before  the  leaves  fall,  is  a 
good  time  to  inspect  your  shade  trees 
and  plan  the  work  that  should  be 
done  in  the  coming  months  to  pro- 
tect  their  health  or  improve  their 
appearance.  Some  conditions  with 
potentialities  for  trouble  can  be  seen 
much  more  easily  when  the  trees  are 
in  full  foliage  than  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped. 

A  dead  branch,  bare  of  foliage  or 
to  which  a  few  brown,  withered 
leaves  may  still  be  clinging,  is  as 
noticeable  as  a  sore  thumb  at  this 
time  of  year.  Later,  those  which 
have  died  so  recently  that  they  still 


retain  their  smaller  twigs  often  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  living 
branches. 

Usually,  the  first  symptoms  of  un-  I 
favorable  soil  conditions  are  found  in 
the  relative  abundance  or  appearance  \ 
of  the  leaves.  The  foliage  of  the  up¬ 
per  branches,  or  throughout  the 
crown,  may  be  sparse  and  thin  as 
compared  with  that  of  nearby  trees 
of  the  same  species;  the  individual 
leaves  may  be  smaller-than-normal 
and  yellowish  or  pale-green  in  color; 
the  leaves  may  drop  earlier  than 
those  of  adjacent  trees. 

Branches  that  are  unduly  long  in 
comparison  with  their  girth  will  droop 
excessively  under  their  load  of  leaves. 
Often,  the  wood  of  such  branches  is 
weak,  and  is  likely  to  break  in  wind, 
snow  or  ice  storms.  Conditions  may 
call  for  pruning  to  lighten  the  load, 
or  installation  of  a  system  of  cables 
and  braces  to  provide  additional  sup¬ 
port. 

Dead  wood,  abnormal  foliage,  pen¬ 
dulous  branches — these  are  forerun¬ 
ners  of  trouble.  An  ounce  of  preven-  j 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  as  far 
as  the  health  of  your  tree  is  concerned 
— and  it’s  much  less  expensive  too! 


Hollyhocks — On  account  of  the 
prevailing  hollyhock  disease — a  di¬ 
sease  of  the  foliage  hard  to  combat — 
it  is  best  to  grow  one-year-old  plants  , 
as  they  are  less  affected  than  the  older 
ones.  The  singles  are  the  most 
charming. 
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HEMEROCALLIS  (DAY  LILY)  NEWS 

By  LeMoine  J.  Bechtold 


1%/Tany  enthusiastic  flower  gardeners 
-L"-*-  agree  that  the  hemerocallis  lily 
will  become  as  popular  as  the  beloved 
iris,  since  the  daylily  follows  in 
bloom  just  as  the  iris  leave  us,  and 
many  varieties  continue  to  bloom 
throughout  the  summer. 

Eager,  patient  and  enthusiastic  hy¬ 
bridists  are  working  widespread  to 
create  new  colors,  new  shapes,  greater 
substances  and  sizes,  better  blooming 
and  growing  habits — and  truly  you 
have  only  to  see  the  new  huge  twisted 
orange  types,  the  velvety  deep  reds, 
those  creamy  pinks  with  ruffled 
edges,  to  feel  the  urge  to  grow  them 
in  your  own  garden.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  patterns  and  types  appear 
yearly — bi-colors  with  petals  of  one 
color  and  sepals  of  another  color, 
some  with  deep  colored  throats  and 
blended  petal  tips.  Some  petals  may 
be  twisted,  some  crinkled  and  others 
recurved. 

The  hemerocallis  lily  responds  gen¬ 
erously  to  extra  care  and  fertilization 
of  soil.  They  multiply  just  as  the  iris 
do  and  will  become  overcrowded  in 
time,  so  they  should  be  dug  up  and 
the  divisions  separated  and  perhaps 
just  three  of  the  strongest  be  replant¬ 
ed  in  a  triangular  form  to  make  a 
quick  flowering  clump  again.  This 
is  important,  as  crowded  clumps  do 
not  bloom  as  abundantly  and  the 
flowers  become  smaller  also.  Re¬ 
planting  is  best  done  in  August  or 
September  or  after  the  blooming  per¬ 
iod. 

They  are  tolerant  to  all  soils  so 
there  is  no  problem.  Some  varieties 
will  grow  along  the  edge  of  a  stream 
with  roots  in  the  water  the  year 
round. 

The  latest  developments  are  remon¬ 
tant  (ever  blooming)  strains.  These 


continue  to  bloom  or  rest  for  a  while 
then  bloom  again.  Also  new  hybrids 
are  being  developed  that  have  a  forty- 
eight  (48)  hour  span  blooming  per¬ 
iod,  instead  of  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hour  blooming  periods. 

The  importance  of  this  progressive 
plant  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  national  Hemerocallis  Society 
has  been  formed,  already  quite  a 
number  of  years  old.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  represented  in  almost  every 
state  of  our  nation.  May  18th,  19th 
and  20th,  the  yearly  Hemerocallis 
show  was  held  at  Valdosta,  Georgia. 
More  than  eight  hundred  visitors 
from  seventeen  states  attended  and 
enjoyed  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
day  lilies — blooming  at  their  peak 
in  display  gardens. 

There  is  such  a  wide-spread  varia¬ 
tion  in  day  lilies  that  one  soon  finds 
his  or  her  favorites.  Just  one  plant 
has  oftimes  incensed  the  desire  for  a 
large  collection  of  them. 

Because  the  hemerocallis  is  so 
faithful  to  bloom,  so  easy  to  grow,  so 
sturdy  to  withstand  cold  winters  and 
drouth  of  summers,  so  disease  and 
pest  free,  we  recommend  it  most 
heartily  for  Colorado. 
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WHAT  WORTH  WILDERNESS? 

Paul  B.  Sears 

Chairman,  The  Conservation  Program,  Tale  University 


The  state  of  Ohio,  containing  about 
40,000  square  miles,  was  once  a 
magnificent  hardwood  forest.  The 
forest  types,  thanks  to  the  records  of 
early  surveyors,  have  been  largely 
mapped.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  form  an  adequate  picture,  from 
any  surviving  records,  of  the  appear- 
ance  of  that  forest.  The  state  has  its 
full  share  of  memorials— statues,  li¬ 
braries,  institutions;  some  useful,  some 
not;  some  beautiful,  many  ugly.  But 
somehow  it  never  occurred  to  any¬ 
one  to  set  aside  a  square  mile,  much 
less  a  township  six  miles  square,  of 
primeval  vegetation  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  to  see  and  enjoy.  Yet  this 
could  have  been  done  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  single  pile  of  stone  of 
dubious  artistic  and  cultural  merit. 

Farther  west  the  “boundless”  prai¬ 
rie,  that  living  carpet  of  wonderful 
changing  colors,  is  all  but  gone. 
Strenuous  effort  will  be  required  to 
set  aside  proposed  grassland  national 
monuments.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
prairies  will  survive  only  on  the  pages 
of  travelers’  journals  and  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  those  who,  like  Willa 
Cather,  knew  and  loved  them. 

We  need  not,  said  Darwin,  marvel 
at  extinction.  But  we  have  reached 
a  point  of  civilization  where  we  are 
no  longer  proud  to  be  the  agents  of 
extermination.  Once  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  a  species  —  key-deer, 
trumpeter  swan,  moccasin-flower  or 
arbutus — is  in  danger,  it  is  possible 
although  never  easy  to  rally  help  in 
preserving  it.  Often,  as  with  the 
heath-hen  and  passenger  pigeon,  help 
comes  too  late. 

The  business  of  preserving  game 
species  moves  somewhat  more  briskly, 
being  substantially  financed  by  li¬ 
cense  fees  and  insistent  sportsmen. 


But  for  a  long  time  the  conserver  of 
species,  whether  sportsman  or  not, 
missed  the  point.  It  seemed  enough 
to  slow  down  or  stop  the  actual  kill¬ 
ing  of  individuals.  We  ignored  an 
ancient  rule  of  warfare,  put  into 
effect  by  Rome  against  Carthage:  if 
you  wish  to  eliminate,  destroy  the 
center  of  activity,  the  home. 

Now  the  home  of  any  species  is 
the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
True,  by  juggling  diet  we  can  now 
get  certain  wild  animals  to  breed  in 
a  zoo,  but  that  is  a  sorry  expedient. 
As  Ding  Darling  once  pointed  out, 
you  can  always  tell  a  tame  mallard 
from  a  wild  one  by  its  pot-belly.  If 
we  are  really  serious  about  preserv¬ 
ing  any  species  we  must  preserve,  in 
generous  measure,  its  commnuity  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Can  we,  in  our 
own  larger  community  of  fierce  com¬ 
petition  for  space,  justify  this? 

Sentiment,  of  course,  draws  scorn 
from  the  practical-minded.  But  I 
doubt  if  sentiment  is  as  fragile  a 
defense  as  we  think.  Flow  cheaply 
would  the  toughtest-minded  sell  the 
loyalty  and  pride  of  those  who  serve 
with  him  in  factory,  field  or  count- 
inghouse?  How  great  can  a  common¬ 
wealth  become,  how  long  can  it  en¬ 
dure,  if  it  measures  everything  by 
price  tag? 

We  are,  and  rightly,  generous  in 
our  regard  for  the  group  of  most  un¬ 
usual  men  who  made  possible  our 
Nation  and  planned  its  greatness. 
But  we  ought  to  remember,  too,  that 
in  large  measure  our  power  and  lead¬ 
ership  are  based  upon  the  lavishness 
of  Nature,  building  undisturbed 
through  milleniums.  The  ancients 
thought  it  not  unworthy  to  worship 
the  gods  who  gave  them  grain — rice, 
wheat,  maize.  Is  it  unworthy  in  our 
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enlightened  day  to  commemorate,  by 
generous  preservation,  the  natural 
wealth  which  has  been  the  lifeblood 
of  our  economy?  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  so.  To  me  it  seems  a  matter  of 
ethics  and  national  self-respect. 

There  is  also,  in  the  need  for  gen¬ 
erous  natural  areas,  the  question  of 
important  scientific  knowledge.  The 
undisturbed  community  of  plants  and 
animals  is  a  beautifully  organised  dy¬ 
namic  system,  employing  energy  from 
the  sun  for  the  use  and  re-use  of  wa¬ 
ter,  air  and  minerals  in  sustaining 
abundant  life,  while  keeping  its  own 
organization  going.  Technically  this 
presents  an  exceedingly  important 
phenomenon,  the  approximation  of  a 
steady  state.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
phenomenon  can  do  with  considerable 
improvement,  and  again  we  need  gen¬ 
erous  examples  for  its  study.  When 
men  are  beginning  to  talk  rather  seri¬ 
ously  of  raising  some  billions  for  the 
exploration  of  space,  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  a  more  immediate,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  hopeful,  source  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  like  senti¬ 
ment,  is  not  lightly  to  be  written  off 
by  a  civilized  nation. 


Yet  neither  knowledge  nor  senti¬ 
ment  alone  afford  the  most  powerful 
justification  of  ample  wilderness  or 
natural  areas  set  aside  in  perpetuity. 
Rather  it  is  the  mixture  of  practical, 
theoretical  and  ethical  symbolized  by 
the  question,  “What  kind  of  a  Na¬ 
tion  do  we  want?”  Do  we  wish  to 
build  a  future  completely  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  mechanized,  standardized  and 
artificial?  Do  we  really  mean  to 
crowd  back  Nature  to  the  utmost 
minimum,  depending  upon  ingenious 
artifice  at  every  turn  for  physical  and 
spiritual  sustenance,  until  we  have  to 
eat  standing  up  and  the  healing 
which  comes  of  solitude  survives  only 
in  dreams? 

The  hour  is  late,  but  we  still  have 
a  measure  of  freedom  to  choose. 

From  Bulletin  to  the  Schools  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
March  1953.  Reprinted  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy. 


TREE  TRIMMING  &  SPRAYING 

Cedars  and  Shrubs  Trimmed 

ELLIOTT  &  ELLIOTT 

1911  S.  Gilpin  PEarl  3-8506 


Let  us  plan  a  lawn  sprinkler  system  for  you  and  save  you  money. 
With  the  plans  and  specifications  you  can  secure  proper  bids 
from  the  best  installers,  for  every  bid  is  based  on  the  same 
layout — or  you  may  make  the  installation  yourself.  We  can 
furnish  all  the  materials  necessary.  We  sell  to  dealers  and 
installers  also  at  wholesale. 

Give  Us  a  Try 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Owned  and  Operated  by  E.  O.  NORD 

1500  Dahlia  St.  DExter  3-5021 
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AND  ANSWERS 


HERE  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  come  into  Horticulture 
House  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
other  gardeners. 

How  can  I  protect  my  young 
apple  trees  from  rabbits  over  winter? 

A.  Wrapping  them  with  water' 
proof  paper,  light  felt  roofing  paper 
or  old  screen  wire  will  do  the  trick. 
Remember  that  much  of  the  damage 
is  done  when  there  is  snow  covering 
other  feed,  so  wrap  high  enough  to 
provide  for  the  rodents  standing  on  a 
foot  or  more  of  snow.  There  are 
repellent  chemicals  sometimes  used  to 
make  the  bark  of  apple  trees  unat' 
tractive  to  rabbits,  but  many  of  these 
preparations  lose  their  effectiveness 
in  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

Would  you  suggest  the  plant' 
ing  of  Buffalo  grass  for  a  lawn  around 
mountain  homes? 

A.  In  the  last  few  years  Buffalo 
grass  has  been  used  very  effectively 
in  the  plains  area  and  where  little 
rainfall  can  be  expected.  New  meth' 
ods  of  preparing  the  seed  have  been 
worked  out  which  give  a  much  higher 
rate  of  germination.  Around  most 
mountain  homes  blue  grass  would  be 
more  effective,  and  in  most  mountain 
locations  there  is  enough  natural  rain' 
fall  to  support  blue  grass. 

Moles  are  seriously  damaging 
my  lawn.  W^hat  can  I  do  to  get  rid 
of  them? 

A.  We  do  not  have  the  eastern 
moles  here.  What  you  have  are  prob' 
ably  gophers  or  Spermaphiles.  These 
can  be  eliminated  or  at  least  discour' 
aged  by  flooding  their  holes,  by  run' 
ning  a  hose  from  the  exhaust  of  a  car 
into  their  burrows,  by  feeding  poisoned 
grain,  by  traps,  or  letting  the  family 
cat  loose  to  catch  them. 

Should  you  leave  a  circle  of 
bare  earth  around  the  trun\  of  shade 


trees,  should  this  be  sodded  right  up 
to  the  trun\  or  should  there  be  a 
bare  area  planted  to  flowers  around 
the  base  of  trees? 

A.  The  chief  reason  for  leaving 
a  bare  place  around  trees  is  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  trimming  lawn  around 
them  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
barking  them  when  mowing  the  lawn 
close  to  the  trunks.  Generally  the 
best  plan  is  to  leave  a  circle  only  a 
few  inches  wide  around  the  trees  and 
let  this  be  at  the  same  level  as  the 
lawn  so  that  there  will  be  no  ragged 
edge  left  to  trim  by  hand.  Flowers  ] 
planted  around  trees  usually  look  arth 
ficial  and  meaningless. 


Q.  Can  you  use  chemical  fertilizers 
in  seeding  new  lawns? 

A.  Sure,  you  can  use  chemical  fer' 
tili^ers  in  the  making  of  new  lawns, 
but  they  should  be  used  with  caution 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil, 
preferably  at  the  lower  levels,  as  most 
seed  prefers  to  sprout  in  just  good 
clean  soil.  Overdoses  of  either  chenv 
ical  or  organic  fertilizers  may  be  fatal 
to  newly  started  grass  seed,  or  any  * 
kind  of  seed.  Peat  may  be  used  lib' 
erally  because  it  is  not  a  chemical  and 
simply  improves  the  physical  condi'  , 
tion  of  the  soil  making  it  more  por' 
ous  and  water  retaining. 


Q.  Why  did  my  morning  glory 
vines  loo\  yellow  and  sic\ly  last  year? 

A.  This  is  a  condition  called  chlor' 
osis,  which  is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
proper  elements  in  the  soil.  In  this 
area  the  condition  is  usually  caused 
by  an  excess  of  alkalies  in  the  soil 
which  prevent  plants  from  using  the 
other  necessary  elements.  Often  this 
is  an  iron  deficiency.  The  condition 
may  often  be  improved  by  the  addi' 
tion  of  manure  or  acidifying  chemi' 
cals  such  as  sulphur,  iron  sulphate 
or  aluminum  sulphate. 
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Will  lawns  ever  need  watering 
during  the  winter? 

A.  Yes,  most  lawns  will  need  a 
watering  or  two  during  winter. 
Whenever  the  soil  is  dry  and  not 
frozen  it  should  be  given  a  good  soak" 
ing,  whether  that  be  December  or 
February. 

W hat  amount  of  nitrogen  does 
a  lawn  need? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  set  any 
definite  rules  for  feeding  lawns,  but 
we  do  know  that  most  lawns  are 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  addition  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen.  The 
highly  soluable  chemical  fertilizers 
are  best  applied  in  small  amounts  and, 
if  necessary,  frequently.  Most  of  the 
organic  fertilizers  can  be  applied  more 
freely  and  less  often  for  the  chemi" 
cals  are  released  slowly. 

I  have  several  old  apple  trees 
that  have  had  little  attention  for  sev' 
eral  years.  When  should  they  be 
pruned? 

A.  Actually  most  of  the  pruning 
of  commercial  orchards  is  done  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  largely  be" 
cause  the  owners  have  more  time 
then  to  do  the  job.  Emergency  prun" 
ing  can  be  done  at  any  time.  Thin" 
ning  and  spaces  the  limbs  will  often 
result  in  larger  fruit,  better  colored 
fruit  and  less  breakage  of  overloaded 
limbs.  Intelligent  spacing  of  limbs 
will  also  allow  for  more  efficient 
spraying  and  increase  the  life  of  the 
tree. 

Will  the  “Christmas  Rose ” 
grow  here? 

A.  Yes,  in  a  protected  place.  They 
are  borderline  plants,  but  many  have 
survived  and  bloomed  when  given  a 
little  covering  at  the  right  time. 

What  is  peat  or  peatmoss,  what 
are  the  differences  in  various  brands 
and  should  it  be  used  straight  or  in 
mixture  with  manure? 


Q.  Peat  is  an  organic  material 
found  in  old  bogs  where  vegetation 
has  grown  up  and  fallen  back  in  the 
water  for  many  centuries.  The  read" 
ily  decomposed  material  from  this 
moss  or  other  vegetation  has  disap" 
peared  and  the  fiber  has  been  “pick" 
led”  under  water  much  like  sauer 
kraut.  Most  peat  has  little  or  no 
chemical  value,  but  it  is  very  impor" 
tant  for  making  sandy  soil  more  re" 
tentive  of  water  and  for  loosening  up 
heavy,  clay  soils.  To  make  it  most 
effective  it  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Many  like  to  add  a 
little  chemical  value  by  mixing  with 
sheep  or  cow  manure. 

The  local  peat  is  usually  sold  in 
bulk  and  is  most  likely  to  contain  a 
small  percentage  of  soil  and  be  rather 
moist.  The  bailed  peat  from  Canada 
or  Michigan  is  more  nearly  pure  peat 
and  contains  little  moisture.  Prices 
for  the  two  types  are  comparable 
when  the  actual  amount  of  peat  is 
considered. 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS  AND 
CROCUS 

DIRECT  FROM  HOLLAND 
Also 

FLOWERING  SIZE 
HOPA  CRAB 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
Denver's  Garden  Center 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

2645  W.  Alameda  WE  5-3528 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 
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TURF  GRASS  RESEARCH 
AT  COLORADO  A  &  M 
COLLEGE 

Lawn  grass  is  more  important  to 
more  people  than  any  other  crop. 
Grass  is  of  major  concern  to  every" 
one  living  in  Colorado  whether  in 
the  city  or  in  the  country,  or  what" 
ever  one  does  for  a  living.  The  home 
lawn  is  direct  concern  to  every  house" 
holder  and  his  family.  All  people  at 
sometime  are  concerned  with  grass 
on  golf  courses,  city  parks,  school 
grounds,  football  fields,  highway 
rightS"of"way,  cemeteries,  and  recre" 
ational  areas.  Grass  is  a  land  con" 
server,  a  soil  improver,  and  it  in" 
creases  the  value  of  real  estate.  It 
makes  the  farm  property,  the  school 
yard,  the  landscape,  the  parks  and 
recreational  areas  more  beautiful  and 
in  so  doing  brings  about  greater  util" 
ity  and  efficiency. 

Under  conditions  of  high  altitude, 
low  rainfall,  low  humidity,  bright 
sunlight,  dry  and  open  winters,  and 
alkaline  soils,  there  are  many  mainte" 
nance  problems  which  should  be  an" 
swered  by  research  methods.  The 
problems  are  so  different  from  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  that  results 
reported  from  other  states  do  not  ah 
ways  apply  here. 

The  expanding  demand  for  water 


caused  by  the  industrial  expansion 
and  large  increases  in  population  in 
the  west  has  created  a  critical  water 
supply  problem.  The  proper  use  of 
water  is  the  key  to  maintenance  of  a 
good  turf.  Millions  of  gallons  of  wa" 
ter  are  used  each  year  to  maintain 
lawn  grasses  and  more  lawn  areas  are 
being  established  each  year,  even  urn 
der  decreasing  water  supply  condi" 
tions.  The  turf  advisory  committee,  . 
made  up  of  representatives  from  dif" 
ferent  grower  and  city  organizations, 
have  requested  that  Colorado  A  6?  M 
College  start  a  research  program 
mainly  concerned  with  how  to  main" 
tain  a  satisfactory  grass  turf  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  use. 

The  primary  objective  is  to  deter" 
mine  how  to  conserve  water  supplies 
by  conducting  research  work  on: 

I.  Irrigation— Rates,  Frequency, 
Methods  and  Costs 

This  will  vary  with  soil  types,  to" 
pography,  and  weather,  but  funda" 
mental  requirements  for  water  are 
the  same. 

Tests  will  be  set  up  on  methods  of 
water  application  as  well  as  rates  and 
frequency  in  relation  to  depth  of 
root  penetration.  Research  work  on 
irrigation  was  started  in  1953  in 
which  varying  amounts  of  water  was 
applied  at  different  day  intervals. 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

Have  your  shade  trees  dormant  sprayed  and 
your  trimming  done  now. 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Blvd. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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II.  Species,  Varieties  and 
Strains  of  Grasses 

Tests  to  determine  depth  of  root 
penetration  in  relation  to  moisture 
supply,-  winter  drouth  and  hardiness 
tests  and  combination  behavior  of 
warm  and  cool  season  grasses.  This 
may  include  drouth  resistant  ground 
cover  plants. 

III.  Fertilization  of  Turf  Grasses 

Studies  of  fertiliser  rates  and  types 
in  relation  to  water  requirements  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  turf. 
Differences  in  slope,  soil  types,  exces¬ 
sive  traffic,  heat,  winter  drouth  are 
all  variables  found  in  Colorado  turfs, 
and  basic  fertiliser  tests  are  planned 
to  find  some  of  the  answers  of  main¬ 
taining  turf  at  lower  costs. 

IV.  Lawn  Turf  Weeds 

Work  on  this  phase  is  under  way 
now  and  will  include  pre-emergence 
soil  treatment  for  weed  control  previ¬ 
ous  to  seeding  new  lawns. 

The  turf  research  program  has  been 
started  at  Colorado  A  &  M  College 
and  is  planned  on  a  continuous  basis. 
The  extent  of  the  research  work  will 
be  determined  by  the  funds  available 
each  year  as  can  be  supplied  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Turf  Association  through 
its  advisory  committee. 


Imported  Holland  Tulips 

Guaranteed  Nursery  Stock 

Potted  Evergreens,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  and 
Insecticides,  Evergreen  Sprayng  and 
Trimming,  New  Lawns — Free  Estmates. 

Pottery  and  Gifts 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1 534  S.  Broadway 

SP  7-2350  SP  7-7768 

-  - - - 


National  Park  Service 

From  State  Park  Statistics 

“The  role  of  the  State  parks  in 
meeting  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
Nation  continues  to  expand  in  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  shown  by  records  of 
expenditures,  visitation,  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  State  park  programs  in 
1953.  Attendance  at  State  parks  has 
risen  each  year  since  World  War  II, 
reaching  an  all-time  high  of  about 
160  million  in  1953.  The  upward 
trend  in  expenditures,  revenues,  and 
personnel  has  also  continued.  In  1953 
the  rate  of  increase  in  expenditures 
and  personnel  kept  pace  with  the 
gain  in  attendance  to  a  substantially 
better  extent  than  in  1952,  when  the 
rate  of  increase  in  attendance  was 
three  to  five  times  as  great  as  the 
increases  in  expenditures  and  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

And  Colorado  hesitates  to  estab¬ 
lish  State  parks. — Ed. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

820  1 6th  Street 

IMPORTED  HOLLAND  BULBS 

First  Quality 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus 
Horticultural  Gift  Items 

NEW  GARDEN  SHOP 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shelby,  Consultant 


SIMPSON  SEED  COMPANY 

Importers  of  Top  Quality 
Holland  Bulbs 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus 

Ask  for  Our  Price  List 
Free  Delivery  on  Orders  of  $2  or  More 

1525  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
CHerry  4-1817  MAin  3-2778 
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Seeds  Require  No  Passport 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 

Again  Colorado’s  produce  is  repre' 
sented  in  seven  or  eight  botanical 
gardens  of  Europe.  Not  only  do  those 
institutions  like  to  get  unusual  seeds 
from  the  “FauWest,”  they  also  are 
interested  in  comparing  known  plants 
from  here  and  there. 

To  be  specific,  we  shipped  such  urn 
usual  things  as  Engelmann  spruce, 
Utah  juniper,  mountain  mahogany, 
native  milkweed,  and  blackTruited 
hawthorn  (Crataegus  saligna),  but 
also  fruit  of  our  kinnikinnick,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bear' 
berry  grown  in  Lapland  and  Swit' 
zerland,  all  under  the  name  of  ArctO' 
staphylos  uva'ursi.  Seed  of  our  native 
Boxelder  was  sent  for  comparison 
with  that  grown  in  Europe. 

All  in  all  each  botanic  garden — in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Beb 
gium,  Holland  and  Switzerland — re' 
ceived  at  least  thirteen  different  kinds 
of  seed.  Even  Old  Mexico  was  repre' 
sented  by  a  sample  of  apple  seed  cob 
lected  from  a  crabapple  which  sur' 
vived  within  three  miles  of  the  active 
volcano  of  Paricutin. 

As  we  are  getting  our  stride  in 
our  own  Botanic  Garden,  we  can 
count  on  cooperation  from  other 
botanic  gardens  all  over  the  world. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  if 
the  yellow  clematis  in  the  neighbor' 
hood  of  Idaho  Springs  will  be  found 
to  be  identical  with  the  Clematis 
orientalis  in  other  regions. 

P.S.  Seeds  sent  were  Asclepias 
speciosa,  Acer  glabrum,  Acer  ne' 
gundo,  Arctostaphylos  uva'ursi,  Cer' 
cocarpus  montanas,  Clematis  orien' 
talis,  Crataegus  saligna,  Crataegus 
mollis,  Juniperus  scopulorum,  Junb 
perus  utahensis,  Picea  engelmanni, 
Senecio  spartioides,  Shepherdia  cana' 
densis,  Annona  cherimola,  Paricutin 
Crab,  Juniperus  communis  montana. 


Control  of  Spider  Mites 

From  The  Shade  Tree  Digest  as  presented 

by  Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

The  common  red  spider  and  re' 
lated  mite  species  are  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  injury  every  summer 
to  a  wide  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  feed  by  piercing  the  foliage 
with  their  beakdike  mouthparts,  and 
drawing  out  the  sap.  In  severe  in' 
festations  the  affected  portions  of 
the  plant  become  shriveled,  change 
color,  and  die.  Sparce  and  dying 
needles  on  evergreens  often  is  at' 
tributable  to  mites. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  effective  ; 
mite  control  is  the  fact  that  few  ma' 
terials  which  are  toxic  to  the  pro' 
lific  insects  will  also  kill  their  eggs; 
hence,  repeated  sprayings  and  dust' 
ings  are  usually  necessary.  In  an  at' 
tempt  to  provide  more  efficient  con' 
trol  of  the  European  red  mite  by 
destroying  the  eggs,  a  series  of  experb 
ments  recently  were  conducted  at  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta' 
tion,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Materials  of 
proved  toxicity  to  adult  mites  were 
used,  including  organic  phosphates, 
sulfonates,  sulfone,  sulfite,  carbinol 
and  dinitro  phenol.  As  reported  in 
the  “Journal  of  Economic  Entomob 
ogy,”  the  most  effective  materials 
were  found  to  be  EPN,  parathion, 
malathon  and  ovotran  applied  on  j 
summer  eggs.  Although  except  in  a  j 
few  individual  cases  none  of  these  j 
materials  gave  a  100%  kill  of  the; 
eggs,  results  of  the  tests  show  defb  j 
nite  promise  for  better  control  of  red 
spider  mites. 


Inula  ensi folia  is  a  low'growing, ! 
very  hardy  plant  bearing  freely  yeb  ] 
low  daisydike  flowers,  always  pre' ; 
senting  a  neat  appearance. 
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Be  Careful  With  Insecticides 

We  have  recently  heard  of  a  farmer 
in  Texas  who  last  summer  sprayed 
29  head  of  cattle  by  mistake  with 
TEPP  (tetraethyl  phyrophosphate. 
Within  15  minutes  every  head  of 
cattle  was  dead  and  the  farmer  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  and  barely  pulled 
through.  One  drop  of  this  material 
was  enough  to  kill  a  man  yet  he  used 
one  gallon  and  the  label  on  the  pack' 
age  did  not  indicate  that  this  ma- 
terial  was  so  deadly. 

There  are  many  new  and  valuable 
insecticides  being  developed  in  the 
last  few  years.  Used  properly  they  can 
do  a  lot  of  good,  but  used  carelessly 
they  may  be  very  dangerous.  Be  sure 
that  you  know  what  the  precautions 
are  for  safely  handling  these  power¬ 
ful  chemicals  and  if  a  mask,  gloves  or 
rubber  suit  are  indicated  do  not  try 
to  get  by  without  using  these  precau- 

Btions.  In  most  cases  it  is  safer  to  let 
a  thoroughly  trained  man  handle 
these  dangerous  compounds. 


He  is  happiest  who  has  power 


— W  or  ds  worth . 


Regular  waterings  begun  too  early  in 
the  season  will  simply  encourage  shal¬ 
low  rooting  and  cause  more  work 
later  on.  As  mentioned  before,  prop¬ 
er  preparation  of  the  soil  and  proper 
watering  should  eliminate  many  of 
the  weed  problems.  However,  many 
times  these  conditions  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  weeds  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  lawn.  Maintaining 
a  dense,  vigorous  stand  of  grass  is 
the  best  way  to  prevent  weedy  lawns. 
Should  weeds  get  a  start,  effective 
measures  should  be  taken  to  eliminate 
them  before  they  choke  out  good 
grass. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  WEATHER 

DEW — If  the  dew  lies  plentifully 
on  the  grass  after  a  fair  day  it  is  a 
sign  of  one  more  fair  day;  if  not  and 
there  is  no  wind,  rain  must  follow.  A 
red  evening  portends  fair  weather, 
but  if  it  is  spread  too  far  upwards 
from  the  horizon  in  the  evening  and 
especially  in  the  morning,  it  fortells 
wind  or  rain  or  both.  When  the  sky 
in  rainy  weather  is  sea-green,  the  rain 
will  increase;  if  with  deep-blue,  it 
will  be  showery. 

Taken  from  an  old  copy  of  Dr. 
Chase’s  Recipes,  published  in  1864. 


Garden  perennials  such  as  straw¬ 
berries  should  be  protected  with  a 
straw  mulch  after  planting  so  that 
they  can  acclimatize  to  the  location 
before  the  sun  dries  out  the  new 
plants. 


We  have  a  good  assortment  of 
large  specimen  shrubs  in  the  field 
and  in  containers. 

Why  wait  years  for  an  effect  we 
can  give  your  grounds  at  once? 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  Ave. 

GRand  7-4366 


Home-grown  Evergreens,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  for  Fall  Planting 

Perennials  and  Rock  Garden  Plants 
Pacific  Hybrid  Delphiniums 
Finest  Holland  Bulbs  Now  Ready 

Wheat1  Ridge  Nursery 

7800  West  38th  Ave. 
HArrison  4-3117 
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Helen  Fowler's  Notebook 

SNOWFLAKES  FOR  SPRING— 
One  reader  asks,  “What  are  snow' 
flakes?”  “I  am  familiar  with  Glory' 
of'the'Snow  and  Snowdrops  but 
a  friend  tells  me  Snowflakes  are 
the  prettiest  of  all.”  For  me  it  might 
just  as  well  not  be  spring  if  there  are 
no  Snowflakes.  Leucojum  is  their 
technical  name,  given  by  Linnaeus. 
Nowhere  can  I  find  an  explanation  of 


the  application  of  the  name  pro' 
nounced  (LoO'CO'jum)  accented  on 
the  second  syllable,  long  o.  Both  L. 
aestivum  and  L.  vernum  are  about 
one  foot  high,  with  nodding,  dainty, 
white  bells,  tipped  in  green.  As  soon 
as  they  can  be  obtained  in  the  fall, 
they  should  be  put  in  the  ground  inv 
mediately,  planting  about  three  inches 
deep. 

The  Snowdrop — Galanthus  comes 
before  our  snows  are  gone  and  must 
make  its  own  picture,  while  Snow' 
flakes  which  come  one  month  later, 


can  be  planted  in  groups  with  the 
Tulips  and  Daffodils.  These  bulbs 
with  the  white  bells  of  the  Leucojum 
and  a  few  Grape  Hyacinths  added, 
wake  up  spring,  with  its  melting 
snows,  greening  lawns  and  leafing 
trees. 

Helen  Fowler. 


Does  my  lawn  need  lime?  Answer 
— Lime  is  not  a  plant  food  and  has 
absolutely  no  fertilizing  value.  Lime 
should  never  be  used  unless  the  lawn 
soil  is  absolutely  acid.  We  do  not 
want  sweet  soils  for  lawns.  Lime 
brings  weeds  and  burns  up  all  humus 
in  the  soil.  Kentucky  blue  grass  does  J| 
its  best  in  slightly  acid  soil.  If  your 
lawn  is  growing  moss,  then  your  soil 
is  extremely  acid  and  does  need  lime. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  lawn 
area  highly  acid  and  do  not  mind  the 
extra  care  necessary  to  give  a  bent 
lawn,  you  may  rout  out  all  weeds  em 
tirely.  To  sum  up,  lime  is  only  bene' 
ficial  in  reducing  the  acid  content  of 
soils  and  improving  a  too'heavy  soil 
texture.  It  should  never  be  used  as 
a  lawn  dressing.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  lime  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Helen  Fowler. 


From  Borrowings  for  a  gardener  * 
who  is  ill,”  There  is  a  purity  which 
only  suffering  can  impart  .  .  .  the 
stream  of  life  becomes  snow'white 
when  it  dashes  against  the  rocks.”  I 
Jean  Paul. — H.  F. 


Shade  and  Ornamental  Tree  Maintenance 

SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE  4422  Teller 


n  I1TH  O  n  Y  p  K  E  E  SE  11  &  sons 

and 4  caping  and  (Contracting 


v  2049  S.  WASHINGTON 
PHONE  SPruce  7-4363 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 
Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens  •  Aerating  Lawns 
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LOOK  AND  LEARN  GARDEN  TOURS 

rpHE  months  have  gone  by  so  quickly  that  I  hardly  realize  that  here  it  is, 
October  and  all  the  fun  of  visiting  gardens  is  over,  and  I  must  get  busy 
and  make  a  report.  Not  that  I  mind  doing  so,  for  truly  that  is  a  job  I  really 
like.  Just  listing  those  gardens  and  their  charming  owners,  brings  the  sum' 
mer  back  vividly — May  26,  we  visited  Mrs.  John  MacKenzie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  Bowlus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Earl  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Clayton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeMoine  Bechtold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Hutchinson,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Ramsey.  On  June  27,  we  visited  Shiichi  Fukuhara, 
Bertie  Bieler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Woodend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Degen, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Best,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Touff — In  July,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clair  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham 
Hoyt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hermann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goodwin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Bromfield  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Prouty — On  September 
2,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  N.  Gilli,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillip  T.  Handwerk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eisele,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  N.  Withers,  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Hill — now,  really,  could  you  find  a  more 
profitable  and  beautiful  way  to  spend  the  summer  than  visiting  all  these 
lovely  gardens.  In  each  there  was  something  we  could  adapt  to  our  own 
uses,  and  many  lovely  features  of  gardens  were  explained  by  the  garden 
experts. 

Speaking  of  garden  experts,  we  want  to  thank  all  those  who  helped 
again  this  year.  Many  did  so  more  than  once,  and  some  new  people  were 
added  to  our  list.  Charles  Wilmore,  Percy  Hartley,  Bill  Lucking,  George 
Stadler,  George  Kelly,  Sue  Kelly,  Clair  Robinson,  Sam  Huddleston,  Ken' 
neth  Wilmore,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann,  Carleton  Goodwin,  Scott  Wilmore, 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Petersen,  Don  Steele,  Mrs.  C.  Earl  Davis,  Martin  Keul,  Ed 
Johnson,  George  Amidon,  Helen  Ziener,  Walter  Pesman,  Mrs.  Persis  Owen, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Ballinger,  Mrs.  Vella  Conrad,  Mrs.  Raymond  Yaggy,  Mrs.  Louden 
Johnson,  Ed  Wallace,  Jack  Harenberg,  Moras  Shubert,  Jack  Leaman,  Earl 
Sinnamon  and  Herb  Gundell — how  could  we  have  these  garden  visits  with' 
out  the  help  of  all  these  good  people,  and  I  just  hope  I  haven't  omitted  any 
in  this  listing!  I  don't  want  to,  and  won't  intend  to! 

These  good  people  helped  as  hostesses — Mrs.  Ralph  Hill,  Mrs.  A.  Bar' 
bour,  Mrs.  Rose  Hughes,  Mrs.  Frank  McLister,  Miss  Elizabeth  McNary, 
Mrs.  Bill  Lucking,  Mrs.  John  MacKenzie,  Mrs.  Venrick,  Mrs.  Robert  Perry, 
Mrs.  Edmund  Leet,  Mrs.  H.  Butterfield,  Mrs.  Louis  Binderup,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Cochrane,  Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  Mrs.  H.  Lindstrom,  Mrs.  Bernice  Cox,  Mrs. 
Ed  Weith,  Mrs.  Louis  Loeb,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Carney,  Mrs.  A.  Lilly,  Mrs.  Clair 
Robinson,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pilham,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Webster.  Again,  I  don’t 
want  to  overlook  any  and  I  hope  I  haven’t  done  so. 

How  can  we  thank  you  all!  We  don’t  want  to  make  this  sound  as 
though  we  didn’t  appreciate  all  the  time  and  effort  you  all  put  into  this 
summer’s  fun,  for  in  some  instances  it  really  was  hard  for  you  all  to  be  at 
the  appointed  place  at  the  right  time.  We  do  appreciate  it  very  much,  and  so 
maybe  the  best  way  is  merely  to  say  “THANK  YOU  ALL’’!  We  want  es¬ 
pecially  to  thank  Mrs.  Rose  Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Garden  Tours  Coni' 
mittee,  for  all  the  time  and  telephoning  she  had  to  do,  and  all  the  planning 
and  arranging  she  did.  A  very  special  “THANK  YOU”,  from 
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COLORADO’S  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 


BE  READY  TO  GO! 

When  next  Spring  comes  don't  be 
among  the  hundreds  who  waited  for 
Spring  service  on  their  mower. 

Under  our  new  program  (effective 
October  thru  March  1)  we  will  pick  up 
your  mower,  give  it  our  special  Win¬ 
ter*  service,  store  it  for  you,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  to  you  next  Spring  ready  to  go. 

Under  this  program  you  will  not  only  be  ready  to  mow,  while  many  of 
your  neighbors  are  waiting  in  line  for  service,  but  your  cost  for  this  service  will 
be  a  third  less  than  if  you  had  waited. 

* Call  Us  for  More  Detailed  Information 

Or  Call  Our  Mobile  Service  Unit  No.  ZM6-3383 

Dial  Operator  and  Ask  for  Mobile  Operator 

COLORADO  TORO  COMPANY 


DON'T  WAIT! 
CALL  US  TODAY 


SK  6-3653  •  4700  CHERRY  CREEK  DRIVE  •  DENVER 


PARKER 

LAWN  SWEEPER 

•  Sweeps  trash,  grass  and 
leaves  in  one-tenth  the  time 

•  Invigorating  to. your  turf — 
gives  it  golf-green  beauty 

•  Easily  adjusted,  easily 
emptied,  easily  stored 

•  Available  in  hand  or  power 
propelled  models 


20"  PARKERETTE  $35.50 
28"  PARKERETTE  $43.50 


Call  Today  for  a  Free  Demonstration— 

Without  Obligation 

COLORADO  TORO  COMPANY 

4700  CHERRY  CREEK  DRIVE  •  SK  6-3653  •  DENVER 
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NEW  MEMBERSHIPS 

August-September,  1954 

Mr.  John  C.  Biery,  4265  Brentwood, 
Wheatridge,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Millard  Carney,  742  South  Steele, 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

Mrs.  C.  Ernest  Carpenter,  820  S.  Column 
bine,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Col.  Paul  W.  Wolf,  Rt.  2,  Box  162,  Little- 
ton,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Ben  Fraser,  1172  York  St.  No.  8, 
Denver  6,  Colo. 

Fort  Collins  Public  Library,  Mrs.  Erme 
Burton  Stoner,  Librarian,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  Grace  McNeeley,  1491  S.  York, 
Denver  10,  Colo. 

Mr.  John  Buchtel,  1138  Ellsworth,  Apt. 
50B,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Harold  Muth,  2967  S.  Steele,  Den¬ 
ver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Neva  M.  Young,  944  Monroe,  Den¬ 
ver  6,  Colo. 

Mr.  Elmo  Hall,  1130  E.  Yale,  Englewood, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  John  L.  New,  3050  Oneida,  Denver 
7,  Colo. 

Mrs.  A1  Schwandt,  1110  Jackson,  Denver 
6,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Faus,  1585  S.  Fill¬ 
more,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Lawrence,  2865  S.  High,  Den¬ 
ver  10,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Castor,  4301  S.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Englewood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Honaker,  4600  S.  Clarkson, 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Calkins,  4320  S.  Logan, 
Englewood,  Colo. 

Crystal  Adams,  2025  High,  Denver  18, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  Abner  G.  Johnson,  642  Mapleton, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McCurdy,  500  S. 
Garfield,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Patricia  Mcllnay  Crook,  1651  Adams  St., 
Denver  6,  Colo. 


Mrs.  W  R.  Wright,  934  So.  High  St., 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

Ida  Haley,  371  So.  Clarkson,  Denver  9, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Strong,  20  Brentwood,  Lake- 
wood,  Colo. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Niles,  521  So.  High,  Denver 
9,  Colo. 

Robert  E.  Deyen,  25  Zephyr,  Lakewood, 
Colo. 

John  C.  Sharpe,  127  So.  Humboldt,  Den¬ 
ver  9,  Colo. 

Frances  L.  Duty,  P.  O.  Box  894,  Denver 
1,  Colo. 

Mr.  John  Lewis  Underwood,  “Abingdon" 
Box  160,  Rt.  13,  Birmingham  9,  Ala. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Owen,  Jr.,  1426 
So.  Monroe,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Vera  Day,  2309  So.  Clayton,  Den¬ 
ver  10,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Achiz,iger,  520  S.  Bemis,  Lit¬ 
tleton,  Colo. 

Mr.  George  M.  Bates,  Howard  Lorton, 
Inc.,  724  Speer  Blvd.,  Denver  4,  Colo. 

Mr.  John  G.  Epp,  1676  Sunset  Blvd., 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Mertyl  Wells,  424  N.  Weber,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

Fred  C.  Heverly,  P.  O.  Box  118,  Long¬ 
mont,  Colo. 

Mrs.  James  King,  3042  Vine  St.,  Denver 
5,  Colo. 

LIBRARY  DONORS 

August-October,  1954 

Mrs.  William  Evans 
Mrs.  Albert  A.  Reed 
Dorothy  P.  Garrett 
Mrs.  William  Evans 
Mrs.  William  Evans 


From  Emerson  (said  of  Lincoln)  : 
His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world, 
but  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  the 
memory  of  a  wrong.— H.  F. 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
5825  W.  Sixteenth  Aye. 


Phone  BE  7-0446 
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FALL  PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

We  have  a  full  selection  of  SHRUBS,  CERTAIN  EVERGREENS  ond  SHADE 
TREES  that  can  be  successfully  moved  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen. 

Tulips,  Narcissus,  Fall  Chrysanthemums 

A  Large  Selection  of  All  of  Them 

W.  W.  WILMORE  NURSERIES 

W.  38th  and  Wadsworth  Phone  HArrison  4-5584  Wheatridge,  Colorado 


Some  Interesting  New  Books 
in  the  Helen  Fowler 
Library 

“The  Arnold  Arboretum  Garden 
Book,”  by  Donald  Wyman.  Donald 
Wyman,  Horticulturist  for  the  Ar- 
nold  Arboretum,  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  authorities  on  horticul¬ 
ture,  but  his  greatest  love  is  for  the 
ornamental  woody  plants,  so  his  re¬ 
cent  book  emphasizes  these  plants. 

It  is  a  well-written  book,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  and  contains  much 
information  for  gardeners  anywhere. 
Many  of  the  plants  mentioned  will 
grow  in  this  area. 

“Trees  for  American  Gardens,”  by 
the  same  author,  is  a  few  years  older, 
but  a  book  that  any  gardener  will 
enjoy. 

“The  Complete  Book  of  Dried  Ar¬ 
rangements,”  by  Raye  Miller  Under¬ 
wood,  is  a  book  that  we  have  been 
waiting  for,  for  years.  It  goes  into 
every  detail  of  collecting,  drying,  ar¬ 
ranging  and  displaying  dried  material 
of  every  kind.  This  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  major  hobby  of  beauty  lovers. 
The  text  is  simple  and  plain  and  the 
illustrations  are  excellent. 


“Button  Gardens  and  Diminutive 
Arrangements,”  by  Florence  Casebolt, 
is  another  book  of  the  same  sort  which 
will  help  those  who  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  this  popular  hobby. 

“Arranging  Flowers  from  the 
Roadside,  Fields  and  Woods,”  by 
Amelia  Leavitt  Hill,  is  a  new  book 
which  emphasizes  a  third  new  trend 
in  flower  arrangement.  You  will  get 
many  good  ideas  from  this  book. 

“Plants  of  the  Bible,”  by  Harold 
N.  and  Alma  L.  Moldenke,  is  a  new 
book  on  an  old  subject.  Many  will 
enjoy  the  descriptions  and  identifica¬ 
tions  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the 
bible. 


Come  in  to  Horticulture  House  and 
look  at  these,  and  other  new  books, 
and  check  out  the  ones  that  you  want 
to  take  home  and  study. 

George  W.  Kelly 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  OUR  MEMBERS 


THE  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Colorado  Forestry  and  Horticul- 
ture  Association  have  been  making 
a  painstaking  analysis  and  reappraisal 
of  the  Association's  activities  during 
the  past  several  months.  They  are 
studying  our  objectives,  our  services 
to  the  membership  and  to  the  public 
at  large  as  a  non-profit  educational 
and  scientific  organisation,  also  our 
membership  and  our  finances. 

Our  membership  has  in  recent  years 
varied  from  2000  to  2500.  Drives 
have  brought  the  membership  to  the 
higher  figures,  and  these  drop  as  a 
result  of  non-renewals.  Of  course 
we  realise  that  in  this  day  of  TV, 
of  numerous  organisations,  and  the 
profusion  of  reading  material  that 
some  loss  is  certain.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  greater  interest  in  lovely 
gardens  and  beautiful  landscaping, 
and  the  Association  has  endeavored 
to  stimulate  this  interest  through  THE 
GREEN  THUMB  and  its  informa¬ 
tional  service.  Certainly  there  are 
many  problems  to  gardeners  in  this 
day  of  droughts,  irrigation  restric¬ 
tions,  insects  and  other  plant  pests. 

The  Association  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  helped — financially  and  in  con¬ 
tributions  of  time — by  a  number  of  cit¬ 
izens  who  believe  strongly  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  working  for  a  more  beautiful 
city  and  state.  Were  it  not  for  this 
financial  help  we  could  not  afford  to 
publish  a  magazine  —  588  pages  in 
1953 — filled  with  helpful  articles,  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  average  cost  of  publishing 
twelve  issues  of  THE  GREEN 
THUMB  is  more  per  member  than 
the  minimum  membership  fee. 

Now  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
some  of  our  large  donations,  as  some 
of  our  good  friends  feel  that  they 
have  done  their  duty,  and  that  the 
Association  and  THE  GREEN 


THUMB  should  be  supported  by  a 
larger  number  of  people. 

So  we  are  going  to  ask  you  some 
questions. 

Do  you  read  THE  GREEN 
THUMB  each  month? 

What  features  do  you  like  about 
it? 

What  feature,  from  your  point  of 
view,  may  be  eliminated? 

What  can  you  suggest  to  improve 
it  and  make  it  appeal  to  a  larger  I 
group  of  people?  | 

Is  it  larger  than  necessary?  I 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  num-  . 
ber  of  issues  be  reduced  to  not  less 
than  nine  annually,  omitting  issues 
in  months  where  there  is  little  gar¬ 
dening  activity  —  possibly  February,  I 
August  and  November.  The  pro¬ 
posals  further  advise  sending  out  in 
these  months  several  mimeographed 
sheets  with  gardening  suggestions  and  I 
dates  of  gardening  activities.  This 
proposal  might  take  the  form  of  com¬ 
bining  several  issues  during  the  year, 
such  as  Jan. -Feb.  or  Oct.-Nov.  Let 
us  have  your  suggestions  on  these 
ideas. 

Should  more  attention  be  given  to  | 
conservation  features,  such  as  a  drive 
to  get  a  live  state  park  division  and  |! 
some  state  parks,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State? 

Should  the  Association  take  a  j  j 
stronger  stand  when  conservation  : 
practices  and  the  National  Parks  are  j] 
threatened? 

Should  the  Association  again  call  1 
a  Rocky  Mountain  Horticulture  Con¬ 
ference  in  1955?  This  was  passed  up 
during  the  past  two  years  because 
the  Western  Shade  Tree  Conference 
and  the  National  Men’s  Garden  Club 
Convention  were  held  in  Denver. 

If  you  believe  in  the  objectives  and 
causes  for  which  this  Association  I 
stands  would  you  be  willing  to  step 
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up  your  membership  from  a  Supports 
ing  ($3.00)  to  a  Sustaining  ($5.00), 
or  from  a  Sustaining  to  a  Contribut¬ 
ing  ($10.00)? 

If  you  are  now  a  $3.00  member 
would  you  favor  an  increase  to  $3.50 
or  $4.00,  so  as  to  cover  a  greater  part 
of  the  cost  of  twelve  issues  of  THE 
GREEN  THUMB  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association? 

We  are  especially  desirous  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  our  membership  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples  living  in  the  new  housing 
developments.  The  Association  and 
THE  GREEN  THUMB  can  be  of 
great  help  to  these  young  people  in 
helping  them  to  beautify  their  places, 
especially  in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  not  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate. 

But  there  is  a  ray  of  sunshine  in 
the  picture  we  have  been  drawing. 
A  good  friend  of  the  Asociation  is 
willing  to  match  the  contributions 
from  patron  and  donor  memberships 
($25,  $50  or  $100)  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $2000  during  1955.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  classified  as  a  tax  exempt,  sci¬ 
entific  and  educational  institution  and 
all  gifts  to  it  may  be  deducted  in 
computing  federal  and  state  income 
taxes.  Patrons  and  donors  will  be 
listed  in  THE  GREEN  THUMB  from 
time  to  time  as  is  done  by  many  civic 
organizations. 

We  urge  our  entire  membership  to 
submit  answers  and  suggestions  to 


the  above  questions.  This  is  your  As¬ 
sociation  and  your  advice  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  If  you  will  phone 
Horticulture  House,  TAbor  5-3410 
we  will  be  glad  to  explain  in  more 
detail  our  problems  and  possible  solu¬ 
tions. 

Also  why  not  give  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  THE  GREEN  THUMB 
as  a  Christmas  present  to  your  gar¬ 
dening  friends.  That  is  a  good  way 
to  introduce  more  people  to  the  work 
of  our  Association. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Board  of  Directors, 

Fred  R.  Johnson,  President 


THIS  ISSUE  IS  ABOUT  TREES 

This  issue  represents  the  best  that 
has  been  printed  about  decidious  trees 
for  Colorado  in  the  Green  Thumb 
since  its  beginning.  The  lists  have 
been  combined  and  revised  up  to  date 
and  the  descriptions  have  been  sim¬ 
plified  and  corrected. 

It  classifies  trees  as  to  the  location 
in  the  state,  as  to  size  and  as  to 
quality. 

The  one  article,  that  by  Mr.  Pes¬ 
man,  was  judged  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  of  all  those  previ¬ 
ously  published  and  as  such  is  re¬ 
peated  here.  You  will  want  to  refer 
to  this  issue  for  years. 


CHERRY  DISCOVERS 
THAT  A  GARDEN  THAT 
IS  BEAUTIFUL  WHEN 
THE  FLOWERS  AND 
LE  AVES  ARE  GONE  IS 
A  GOOD  GARDEN. 

O  aturday,  November  6,  I  never  noticed  before  how  all  trees  have  different 
^  shapes,  kinds  and  colors  of  bark  and  limb  habits.  When  they  were  all  in 
leaf  they  were  just  trees  to  me.  Now  I  notice  the  picturesque  habit  of  the 
Honeylocust  limbs  as  seen  against  a  fall  sky,  the  “vase  form”  of  the  American 
Elm  and  the  almost  sprucedike  form  of  the  English  Elm.  I  can  see  how  each 
kind  of  tree  is  especially  fitted  for  certain  uses.  (And  I  can  also  notice  broken 
and  dead  limbs  in  the  trees  now  that  need  to  be  taken  care  of.) 

Red  came  home  in  the  afternoon  and  I  took  him  to  see  the  trees.  He  did 
not  get  the  thrill  that  I  did  from  seeing  just  their  bare  trunks  and  limbs,  but 
when  I  mentioned  that  there  were  limbs  to  be  cut  off,  he  became  interested 
immediately.  He  got  out  the  old  saw  and  ladder  and  started  climbing  up  one. 
He  got  two  small  limbs  that  were  near  the  center  of  the  tree  cut  off  and  then 
came  down  “for  a  drink,”  and  did  not  go  back.  He  told  me  later  that  he 
thought  that  we  should  get  a  professional  tree  man  to  do  that  work  as  it  was 
too  dangerous  for  him. 

Dad  Dendron  came  by,  as  was  usual  practice  for  him  on  Saturday  after' 
noons.  He  found  another  spot  where  the  annual  flowers  had  been  and  pro' 
ceeded  to  spade  under  a  lot  of  manure  and  compost  to  get  it  ready  for  next 
spring.  I  pestered  him  as  he  worked  and  he  asked  me  if  there  were  any  other 
plants  that  I  needed  to  complete  my  plan  that  could  be  safely  planted  this 
fall  before  it  froze  up  solid.  He  suggested  that  I  call  my  nurseryman  and  ask 
him  what  things  he  would  be  willing  to  put  in  now  and  guarantee. 

Sunday,  November  7.  The  sun  has  been  hot  for  several  days  now  and  I 
wondered  how  my  plants  were  all  faring,  so  I  went  out  with  a  shovel  and  dug 
into  the  soil  in  a  few  places.  On  the  sunny  side  I  found  the  lawn  quite  dry, 
but  in  the  shade  and  on  the  north  it  seemed  to  be  O.  K.  In  one  place  I  dug 
down  two  feet  or  more  and  discovered  that  the  subsoil  was  very  dry.  Accord' 
ing  to  Dad  Dendron  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  soil  wet  down  as  far  as 
the  longest  roots  before  it  freezes  up  for  winter.  I’ll  get  the  hoses  running 
while  I  give  everything  a  final  clean  and  trim  up  for  winter.  That  will  give 
me  something  more  to  add  to  the  compost  pile. 

Saturday,  November  13.  Mother  was  over  this  morning,  and  as  the 
weather  seemed  more  like  August  than  November  she  was  all  full  of  ideas 
for  things  to  be  done  in  the  garden.  She  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  garden  needs  some  of  the  inanimate  features  such  as  pools,  rockeries, 
walls,  statuary,  planter  boxes,  platforms  and  trellises,  to  give  interest  and 
design  to  it  after  the  bright  flowers  and  green  leaves  are  gone.  We  worked 
out  a  lot  of  ideas  that  sounded  good,  but  I  suspect  that,  like  my  Christmas 
list,  they  will  have  to  be  cut  down  to  fit  our  budget  and  grounds.  I’ll  see 
which  Red  will  get  enough  enthused  about  to  help  with.  I  suspect,  though 
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Mom  has  good  ideas,  we  will  need  the  help  of  an  expert  landscape  architect 
to  work  out  exact  details.  I  would  hate  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  and 
then  find  that  I  had  forgotten  some  essential  thing  and  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again. 

It  began  to  get  a  little  colder  towards  night  so  Red  was  worried  about  his 
roses.  They  were  still  in  full  leaf  so  he  hated  to  hill  them  up,  but  was  afraid 
that  a  storm  would  catch  them  uncovered.  He  has  a  pile  of  loose  soil  covered 
with  leaves  though  so  I  guess  we  should  not  worry. 

Sunday,  November  14.  It  got  colder  all  night  until  this  morning  it  was 
more  like  winter,  cloudy  and  all  appearances  of  a  snow  coming.  Mother  Den- 
dron  came  over  in  the  morning,  and  of  couse  started  looking  over  the  plants 
that  I  had  brought  in.  She  found  some  that  were  too  wet  and  others  too  dry, 
and  I  noticed  her  moving  some  African  violets  to  an  east  window  and  putting 
the  geraniums  in  the  south  window.  It  seems  as  though  all  my  house  plants 
have  too  much  or  not  enough  of  something:  sunshine,  water,  fertilizer  or  heat. 
It  must  be  nice  to  be  born  with  a  green  thumb  and  not  have  to  learn  a  lot  of 
rules  about  handling  plants.  Mother  D.  also  got  to  prowling  around  and  run 
onto  some  of  the  bulbs  that  I  had  brought  in  before  freezing  weather.  Again 
she  found  that  the  glad  bulbs  were  too  warm  and  the  dahlias  too  dry  so  we  had 
to  move  them  around  where  they  could  be  as  near  40  degrees  as  possible  and 
not  too  dry  or  wet.  The  old  fashioned  cellar  seemed  to  be  just  right  for  those 
things  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  really  suitable  place  in  our  modern  house. 
(How  well  I  remember  all  the  fascinating  things  and  odors  in  my  Grand' 
mothers  cellar  when  I  was  a  kid — a  delicious  aroma  of  apples,  cookies,  spices, 
cider  and  vegetables.) 

Saturday,  November  20.  We  had  a  little  snow  last  week,  not  enough  to 
do  any  damage  but  enough  to  remind  us  to  shade  the  tender  things,  mulch  the 
whole  garden,  and  trim  the  overly  long  limbs  that  are  likely  to  break  if  loaded 
with  snow.  I'm  going  to  stay  indoors  this  morning  and  do  a  little  studying, 
but  if  it  warms  up  as  it  now  indicates  it  might  I’ll  drag  Red  outdoors  this 
afternoon  and  get  everything  ready  for  more  snow  and  cold. 

Mother  came  over  in  the  afternoon  and  as  usual  was  all  excited  about 
something — this  time  it  was  feeding  the  birds.  She  even  got  Red  all  steamed 
up  about  it  and  the  last  I  noticed  he  was  working  on  a  bird  feeder  plan  that 
Mother  had  left.  Mother  says  that  if  we  encouraged  the  right  kind  of  birds 
to  stay  around  our  homes  there  would  be  fewer  insects  left  to  damage  our 
plants. 

Sunday,  November  21.  Another  raw  winter  day,  so  I  am  going  to  get 
seriously  to  work  on  one  of  my  scrapbooks  of  plants.  I  believe  that  I’ll  start 
on  bulbs — all  kinds  of  plants  with  thickened  underground  roots  or  stems.  That 
should  include  some  very  nice  things.  I  found  a  nice  new  book  that  tells  all 
about  them  with  colored  pictures  and  Mother  left  some  old  catalogs  that  I 
can  cut  up  and  make  my  own  collection  of  pictures  and  descriptions. 

Red  got  restless  after  he  finished  the  funnies  so  I  chased  him  out  to  get 
a  little  exercise.  I  expect  that  he  wandered  home  and  got  to  swapping  stories 
with  his  Dad  and  forgot  to  come  back.  Well,  I  should  worry,  I  know  that 
he  will  come  back  when  he  is  hungry  enough. 

Saturday,  November  27.  The  weather  was  nice  again  today  and  we  all 
felt  like  doing  something  so  we  went  out  to  the  garage  and  had  a  great  time 
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cleaning  up  and  repairing  the  garden  tools.  Red  thought  that  he  could  over¬ 
haul  the  power  mower  and  took  it  all  to  pieces,  then  decided  that  he  could  not 
get  it  together  again,  so  I’ll  have  to  take  it  to  an  expert  after  all.  Red  fixed 
me  up  some  more  shelves  and  racks  so  that  now  every  tool  has  its  special  place 
and  there  is  a  place  for  flower  pots,  fertilizers  and  garden  seed.  It  should 
help  next  year  when  the  rush  is  on. 

Sunday,  November  28.  This  business  of  stormy  Sundays  is  getting 
monotonous.  I  can’t  get  my  garden  out  of  mind  entirely  though.  I  believe 
that  I’ll  get  out  all  the  pictures  that  I  took  last  summer,  both  black  and  white 
and  colored  slides,  and  classify  them  so  that  I  can  get  what  I  want  when  I  want 
it.  It  is  fun  to  be  able  to  relive  the  summer  through  pictures  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  useful  when  I  want  to  show  someone  else  about  some  kind  of  plant 
or  some  garden  idea,  to  have  a  collection  of  pictures  to  show. 

My  garden  this  last  year  was  very  successful  in  many  ways.  I  grew  some 
nice  plants,  I  kept  my  figure  down  to  normal  doing  the  work  in  the  garden, 
I  kept  a  healthy  appetite  and  I  kept  a  good  outlook  on  life  through  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  all  the  beautiful  things  in  my  garden.  I  just  don’t  see  how  one  can 
be  mean  or  selfish  in  a  garden. 
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TREES  IN  RELATION  TO  HOME 

PLANTING 

By  M.  Walter  Pesman 

Paper  given  at  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Denver,  February  11,  195  3  and  first  printed  in 

July  1953  Green  Thumb. 

Texts:  Micah  4:4 — They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree; 
and  none  shall  ma\e  them  afraid. 

Deuteronomy  20:19 — Thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees — by  forcing  an  axe  against 
them; — and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man’s 


life). 

ROM  various  indications  it  might 
appear  that  trees  are  going  out 
of  style.  We  are  getting  more  and 
more  synthetic  Christmas  trees.  Fruit 
comes  out  of  a  can  now  instead  of 
beinar  gathered  from  a  plum  tree  or 
peach  tree.  Forests  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles  supersede  our  live 
forests  of  yesterday.  Instead  of  get¬ 
ting  shade  from  trees  next  to  the 
house,  we  construct  overhanging  eaves 
resembling  the  peak  of  a  hunter’s  cap. 
In  an  Oslo  park  a  modern  sculptor 
places  his  statuary  under  a  canopy  of 
trees  done  in  copper  and  bronze. 
Crown  Hill  Memorial  Park  proposes 
a  central  feature  of  the  legendary 
Abraham’s  Oak  constructed  of  con¬ 
crete.  Perhaps  we  can  look  forward 


to  plastic  tree  trunks  and  green-paint-  I 
ed  leaves  (plus  gorgeously  colored 
blossoms)  placed  at  the  center  of  an  j 
artificial  rockgarden  done  neatly  in 
plaster  of  paris.  When  that  time  | 
comes,  this  paper  will  form  a  valu-  I 
able  record  of  the  quaint  period  when  I 
apparently  logical-minded  people  were  J 
willing  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of 
planting  small  trees,  growing  them  ;  j 
in  places  called  nurseries,  transplant¬ 
ing  them,  and  then — can  you  believe 
it? — watering  them  laboriously  and 
regularly  to  keep  them  growing  until 
such  time  as  they  were  getting  too 
large,  diseased,  or  what  not,  and  had  J 
to  be  replaced  by  others,  after  which 
the  whole  tedious  program  started  all  j 1 
over  again. 
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Sure  enough,  cities  are  efficient  tree- 
killers,  and  our  desert  areas  of  streets 
and  stores,  factories  and  football  fields 
are  being  extended  from  day  to  day. 

For  that  very  reason  it  behooves 
us  all  to  pay  closer  attention  to  trees 
around  our  homes. 

Modern  city  planning,  by  the  way, 
realizes  the  danger  of  treeless  metro¬ 
politan  areas  and  provides  for  more- 
or-less  concentric  park  strips,  on  which 
the  greedy  subdivider  may  not  tres¬ 
pass. 

Lately  a  wave  of  apprehension  has 
invaded  home  owners  in  regard  to 
trees.  The  atmosphere  of  alarm  in 
which  we  are  plunged  extends  to  fear 
that  all  our  elms  will  be  consumed  by 
the  Scolytus  beetle,  that  maple  scale 
and  pearblight  will  kill  the  other  shade 
trees,  and  that  the  red  spider  will  suck 
the  life  out  of  all  that  is  left. 

Let  me  begin  then,  with  a  word  of 
courage  for  home-owners :  we  are  find¬ 
ing  remedies  and  resistant  trees  and 
shrubs  just  about  as  fast  as  insects 
combine  to  give  us  new  scares.  Let  us 
plant  with  a  full  realization  that  no 
tree  is  100%  immune  from  troubles 
and  that,  just  as  all  people  are  human 
in  their  frailities,  so  all  trees  are, — 
shall  we  say:  “tree-ish”, — and  must  be 
taken  as  they  are,  with  all  their  good 
and  their  bad  qualities.  There  is  no 
tree  that  is  one  hundred  percent  per¬ 
fect  in  all  respects. 

That  in  itself  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  us  to  be  as  intelligent  as 
possible  in  our  selection  and  in  the 
proper  location  for  each  tree.  In  home 
grounds  each  tree  should  be  in  a  place 
and  a  kind  that  can  be  defended 
against  all  criticism. 

With  that  precept  in  mind  we  need 
to  make  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the 
purpose  for  which  each  tree  is  planted. 
Roughly  speaking,  four  types  of  use¬ 
fulness  stand  out.  A  tree  may  be : 

1.  A  Parking  Tree,  primarily  for 
improving  the  street’s  appearance. 


2.  A  Framing  Tree,  mainly  to  im¬ 
prove  the  looks  of  our  residence. 

3.  A  Shade  Tree,  planted  particu¬ 
larly  for  protection  against  heat. 

4.  An  Ornamental  Tree,  its  main 
purpose  for  beauty  of  form,  leaf,  fruit 
or  flower. 

Naturally,  a  tree  may  perform  two, 
three,  or  all  these  functions. 

Parking  Trees,  like  the  old  grey 
mare,  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
In  fact,  in  modern  usage, — again  like 
the  old  grey  mare, — they  may  have 
ceased  to  be  altogether.  With  a  curb 
sidewalk  and  a  collection  of  one-story 
homes,  a  continuous  row  of  street  trees 
often  becomes  meaningless. 

Where  overhead  wires  interfere 
with  tall  trees,  such  rows  are  particu¬ 
larly  impractical.  As  a  result  we  now 
find  hawthorns,  crabapples  and  moun¬ 
tain  ash  as  street  trees  in  modern  sub¬ 
divisions,  while  the  older  portions  of 
a  city  may  still  feature  elm,  honey- 
locust,  maple,  ash,  or  other  tall  trees; 
but  where  they  are  topped  annually 
to  keep  them  below  the  telephone 
wires,  their  effect  is  far  from  beauti¬ 
ful. 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  each  other 
at  this  point.  I  am  in  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  desirability  of  small 
trees  (or  no  street  trees)  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  low  homes,  or  where  over¬ 
head  wires  are  unavoidable.  But  let 
us  not  give  blind  obedience  to  poles 
and  wires,  as  if  they  had  a  prime,  un¬ 
questioned  right  to  invade  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Proper  planning  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  and  always  of  prime  importance; 
it  can  frequently  place  wires  in  alleys 
or  in  the  rear,  and  it  can  locate  poles 
in  spots  where  they  least  interfere 
with  important  views.  We  may  even 
arrive  at  an  underground  wire  system 
or  a  wireless  distribution  of  electric 
energy.  No  public  service  is  to  have 
dictatorial  power  as  a  byproduct  of 
electric  power. 
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The  same  desirability  of  proper 
planning  enters  into  the  type  of  tree 
and  its  continuity.  Washington,  D. 
C.  has  shown  how  beautiful  a  unified 
tree  planting  can  be.  A  few  other 
towns  and  cities  have  taken  steps  to 
plan  street  trees  by  the  block.  There 
may  be  a  certain  charm  in  variety  of 
street  tree  planting  depending  on  the 
whim  of  each  home  owner;  in  most 
cases  the  result  is  not  charm,  but 
chaos.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beau" 
tiful  Denver  might  become  if  we  had 
definite  blocks  set  aside  for  the  plant" 
ing  of  honey  locust,  red  oaks,  mourn 
tain  ash,  Washington  Thorn,  and  lim 
den,  just  to  give  an  illustration.  And 
how  much  future  trouble  could  be 
avoided  by  planting  them  at  reason" 
able  distances  apart  instead  of  crowd" 
ing  them  as  they  have  been  so  often 
in  the  past. 

One  more  possibility  should  be 
pointed  out.  Row  planting  is  logical 
in  most  street  tree  pictures;  in  special 
blocks,  however,  a  few  individual, 
welbplaced  specimens  may  set  off  the 
character  of  welbdesigned  homes  or 
groups  of  houses.  A  subdivider  with 
good  taste  and  broad  vision  can  create 
a  beautiful  picture,  which  cannot  help 
but  result  in  good  financial  returns. 
Once  we  are  willing  to  break  with 
precedent,  new  possibilities  loom  up. 
Slavish  following  of  the  past  in  tree 
planting  becomes  particularly  foolish 
where  home  building  itself  has  broken 
away  from  the  earlier  pattern. 

A  Framing  Tree  may  be  a  mis" 
nomer  in  certain  cases;  in  general  how" 
ever,  most  homes  profit  from  one  or 
two  trees  or  tree  groups  in  close  prox" 
imity,  so  placed  as  to  form  at  least  a 
part  border,  and  thus  to  create  a  more 
beautiful  picture.  Notice  that  most 
architects,  in  submitting  their  plans, 
will  sketch  in  such  framing  trees. 
Notice  also  that  such  sketching  trees, 
are  often  nomdescript  as  to  botanical 


variety,  to  be  sure,  but  do  conform 
with  the  architecture  as  to  character 
and  scale.  Cottonwoods  are  not  of  a 
size  to  harmonize  with  small  buildings; 
they  might  even  succeed  in  pointing 
up  their  smallness. 

So  here  again,  we  find  that  the 
modern  tendency  is  toward  the  smaller 
type  of  tree,  as  it  was  found  to  be 
with  street  trees.  Russian  olives,  I 
find  are  much  more  favored  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  Pinyon  Pines, 
hawthorns,  Japanese  Varnish  trees, 
fruit  trees  are  wanted  more  and  more. 

The  exact  location  of  these  “franv 
ing  trees”  is  rather  important.  You 
will  realize  that  our  home  is  first  seen 
from  an  oblique  angle,  as  we  ap" 
proach  it  from  either  side.  That  angle 
then,  is  the  important  one  to  be  con" 
sidered  in  framing.  Generally  speak" 
ing,  trees  or  tree  groups  will  look  best 
near  the  corners  of  the  home  at  a  45 
degree  angle  from  either  wall.  As  luck 
will  have  it,  that  location  is  also  apt 
to  block  out  the  view  to  your  neigh" 
bor’s  house  at  the  same  time.  And,  bet" 
ter  yet,  if  it  hapens  to  be  the  south" 
west  house  corner,  such  a  tree  may 
give  shade  just  where  shade  is  wanted 
most. 

With  that  we  have  come  to  the  next 
group,  that  of  Shade  Trees.  For  their 
location  we  might  well  watch  the  be" 
havior  of  our  pet  dog.  He  will  find 
shady  spots  in  midsummer  and  warm, 
sunny  basking  places  in  midwinter; 
our  home  grounds  should  furnish  both 
to  give  the  maximum  comfort  and 
usefulness.  In  this,  our  deciduous  trees 
have  it  over  our  evergreens:  they  let 
the  sun  in  on  wintry  days.  Honeylo" 
custs  and  Kentucky  Coffeetrees  are 
ideal  in  that  respect :  shade  in  summer, 
sun  in  winter.  For  heavier  shade,  litv 
den,  sycamore  and  Norway  maple 
come  to  mind.  Catalpa  can  be  planted 
in  the  shade  of  other  trees  and  so 
provide  a  double  dose. 
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Unless  you  object  to  slower  growth, 
Red  Oak,  (and  other  oaks)  Hack' 
berry,  and  Black  Walnut  should  have 
strong  consideration.  On  the  other 
extreme,  are  willows  and  poplars  with 
almost  immediate  effect  but  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  fast-growing 
trees:  they  are  gross  feeders,  plug  up 
any  sewer  pipes  found  anywhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  are  apt  to  be  brit¬ 
tle,  and  thus  subject  to  breakage  in 
snowstroms  and  windstorms.  Chinese 
elms  belong  in  this  group, — with  a 
vengeance!  They  are  good  for  a  couple 
of  hours’  controversy  at  any  tree  con¬ 
ference. 

Good  little  boys  and  girls  are  apt  to 
keep  the  best  part  of  the  meal  to  the 
last.  And  so  we  have  kept  Ornamen' 
tal  Trees  for  our  dessert.  Not  that  the 
previously  mentioned  types  are  not 
ornamental,  but  that  a  certain  group 
is  set  aside  in  our  mind  as  particularly 
useful  for  locations  that  are  focal 
points  as  we  call  them  sometimes. 

Ornamental  trees,  like  many  orna¬ 
mental  girls,  have  learned  to  display 
their  charms  to  catch  your  eye  at  cer¬ 
tain  psychological  times.  Mere  useful¬ 
ness,  in  their  case,  is  not  enough.  Peo¬ 
ple  do  not  plant  weeping  white 
birches  for  shade,  or  Dolga  crabs  for 
pickling-apples.  Many  of  us  are  even 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  “day- 
after”  effect  of  a  Bechtel  Flowering 
Crab  since  they  are  so  dazzling  while 
they  are  displaying  party-dress. 

Almost  invariably  we  think  of  blos¬ 
soms  when  talking  of  Ornamental 
Trees.  All  crabapples  are  oustanding 
in  this  way,  so  are  all  hawthorns. 
(Paul's  Scarlet  Haw  is  a  “knock-out” 
when  in  full  bloom).  Next  come 
Mountain  Ash,  Japanese  Varnish 
Tree,  flowering  Plums,  and  almost  all 
fruit  trees.  Who  cares  if  the  apples 
are  wormy  in  fall,  if  the  blossoms  in 
spring  are  cheering  to  us.  We  might 
even  risk  a  number  of  spring  frosts  in 


the  hope  that  our  peaches  and  apricots 
will  bloom  once  in  four  years.  Of 
course,  you  might  object  to  the  fall¬ 
ing  blossoms  of  catalpa  and  horse 
chestnut,  or  to  the  “mess”  they  make 
in  fruit.  But  that  type  of  gardener 
would  not  have  too  much  use  for 
merely  ornamental  trees  in  the  first 
place. 

Colorful  foliage  is  another  attrac¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  Schwedler  Maple 
steals  the  show  every  spring.  We  have 
hopes  that  the  new  patented  “Crim¬ 
son  King”  will  live  up  to  its  expecta¬ 
tions,  since  it  retains  its  color  all  sum¬ 
mer,  instead  of  “greening”  out  as  does 
the  Schwedler. 

Variegated  Boxelder  has  been 
known  in  Europe  for  a  long  time;  it 
should  be  used  more  here  in  special 
spots. 

Just  because  Russian  Olives  are  so 
easily  grown,  they  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked  among  good  foliage  trees.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  their  effect  against 
a  blue  Colorado  sky,  or  against  ever¬ 
greens  is  most  striking.  Buffaloberry 
and  Sea  Buckthorn  are  smaller,  but 
have  the  same  silvery  foliage. 

Purple  beech  and  Japanese  maples 
are  hardly  safe  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  Prunus  newmanni  is 
good,  but  hardly  tall  enough  to  be 
called  a  tree. 

Switching  from  color  in  ornamental 
trees  to  form  and  texture,  we  arrive 
at  the  Weepers.  “Why  can’t  I  have 
a  Weeping  Golden  Willow  in  my  gar¬ 
den?”  It  is  a  very  common  query,  and 
the  answer  is  equally  common:  “You 
certainly  can,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  Willows  are  fast  growing, 
brittle,  and  have  an  uncanny  procliv¬ 
ity  of  finding  and  stopping  up  sewer 
pipes”.  In  other  words,  you  can  plant 
golden  weeping  willows  on  your  own 
peril, — which,  after  all,  is  quite  rea¬ 
sonable.  (Who  else’s  peril?) 

White  Weeping  Birch  is  much  bet- 
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ter-behaved,  but  is  one  of  those  deli' 
cate  creatures,  that  must  be  petted 
along,  especially  on  first  being  planted. 
Weeping  Mulberries  are  imitating  a 
little  children’s  playhouse  in  their 
shape.  Camperdown  Elm  is  a  grafted 
weeping  elm,  whose  branches  resemble 
a  sloping  roof.  It  has  a  rather  weird 
appearance,  but  isn’t  half  as  weird  as 
the  Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  whose 
branches  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
a  nest  of  huge,  wriggling  snakes.  Well, 
there’s  no  accounting  for  taste,  and 
if  anybody  wants  to  imitate  the  gar' 
den  of  Eden  at  his  home,  perhaps  the 
snake  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  repre' 
sented. 

In  the  past,  various  evergreens  like 
box  and  yew  have  been  fashioned  into 
the  shapes  of  peacocks,  roosters  and 
corkscrews,  so — what? 

It  is  called  “topiary  work”,  and  just 
between  us,  it  is  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  close  haircut  trimming  that 
is  often  given  to  junipers  and  arbor' 
vitae.  Too  many  junipers  look  as  if 
they  had  just  been  unpacked  from  a 
neatly'painted  children’s  Noah’s  Ark, 
and  dropped  in  the  most  conspicuous 
place  little  Johnny  could  find. 

With  that,  we  have  accidentally  ar' 
rived  at  the  topic  of  evergreens  for 
Home  planting.  It  is  not  too  easy  to 
work  in  evergreens  into  a  private  gar' 
den  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
look  at  home.  Many  people  can  only 
think  of  evergreens  as  belonging  in 
the  mountains. 

To  make  it  more  difficult:  the  most 
spectacular  evergreen,  our  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  seems  to  have  a  tendency 
of  telling  everybody  in  its  neighbor' 
hood:  “Look  at  me,  loo\  at  me!”  In' 
stead  of  cooperating  with  its  surround' 
ings,  it  wants  to  dominate,  both  by  its 
shape  and  by  its  striking  color.  A 
group  of  spruces  is  a  bit  more  cooper' 
ative. 

Pines  are  less  dominating.  Most  of 


them,  however,  have  this  in  common 
with  most  spruces,  that  they  get  too 
large  for  the  average  home.  Pinyon 
Pine  is  the  blessed  exception:  it  keeps 
in  scale,  it  has  a  good  shape,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  grow. 

Upright  junipers  of  numerous  kinds 
have  their  place,  sometimes  as  sped' 
men  trees,  more  often  in  combination 
with  low  evergreens,  or  with  decidu' 
ous  plant  material.  Most  of  us  can 
take  lessons  from  the  way  nature  com' 
bines  its  plants,  not  at  evenly  set  dis' 
tances,  not  in  straight  rows,  but  in 
mixed  plantings  of  all  kinds  of  heights 
and  textures,  and  colors  during  the 
season. 

Incidentally,  we  should  never  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  “evergreen” 
quality,  by  planting  colorful  things  in 
combination  with  our  conifers.  Red 
dogwood  for  winter  color,  forsythia 
for  early  spring,  viburnums  or  sumacs 
for  fall. 

Perhaps,  since  I  started  with  a  text, 
you  expect  me  to  wind  up  with  an 
admonition,  —  perhaps  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  plant  as  many  trees  as 
possible  around  the  house. 

As  a  landscape  architect  with  an 
inordinate  sense  of  integrity  I  cannot 
conscientiously  do  so,  even  at  a  tree 
conference. 

While  the  lac\  of  trees  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  desolation,  especially  in  a 
city  that  is  surrounded  by  our  great 
open  plains, — too  many  trees,  crowded 
together  without  adequate  planning, 
are  almost  as  unpleasant.  On  even  a 
large  city  lot  a  dozen  trees  go  a  long 
way;  half  a  dozen,  carefully  placed, 
may  act  as  parking  trees,  provide 
shade  where  needed,  furnish  proper 
framing  and  provide  ornamentation 
on  the  average  home  plot.  Special  oc' 
casions  need  special  treatment. 

There  may  be  situations  where  a 
sort  of  tree  grove  is  called  for,  consist' 
ing  of  closely  planted  trees  at  irreeu' 
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lar  distances.  Sometimes  a  few  trunks, 
close  together,  create  a  group  that  has 
infinitely  more  character  than  a  stereo' 
type  planting,  regularly  spaced  so  as 
to  give  each  tree  a  chance  to  spread 
out  in  all  directions.  Nature  does  not 
use  a  tape  measure  in  spacing  her 
trees.  In  a  group  that  has  grown  up 
together,  each  tree  accommodates  it' 
self  to  its  neighbor.  We  aim  for 
pleasant  group  planting  in  a  welb 
landscaped  home,  rather  than  a  crop 
of  individual  specimen  trees.  This 
makes  for  unity  in  the  plan. 

By  the  same  token  a  landscape  au 
chitect  is  careful  not  to  specify  one 
each  of  a  conglomerate  of  types  and 
species.  After  all,  a  home  garden 
should  be  something  pleasant  to  look 
at, — not  just  a  collection  of  plants,  no 
matter  how  well  grown  or  how  inter' 
esting  each  in  itself  might  be. 

At  the  beginning  we  pointed  out 
that  many  functions  of  trees  are  be' 
ing  taken  over  by  mechanical  means: 
we  can  get  some  shade,  some  beauty, 
some  interesting  sky'tracery, — without 
the  aid  of  trees.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  tried  to  point  out  that  tree 
planting  can  be  meaningless  or  charac' 
terless.  The  point  is  that  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  we  have  com' 


The  solution  is  really  quite  simple, 
if  only  we  just  plant  the  right  tree  in 
the  right  spot.  Each  tree  will  then 
fulfill  its  function  in  making  of  our 
grounds  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
home  itself. 

bined  their  full  beauty  and  their  full 
utility. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER  S 
BOOK  OF  BULBS. 

Written  by  T.  H.  Everett  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden 

There  are  many  books  on  bulbs  on 
the  shelves  at  Horticulture  House, 
but  this  new  book  is  a  valuable  new 
addition.  It  tells  all  about  all  kinds 
of  bulbs;  how  to  grow  them,  how  to 
keep  them  healthy,  how  to  use  the 
flowers.  Almost  every  page  has  a 
picture  in  beautiful  full  color.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  useful  book.  The 
author  has  been  horticulturist  for  the 
famed  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
since  1932.  He  knows  his  bulbs  and 
knows  how  to  tell  about  them.  You 
will  enjoy  this  new  book. 


If  you  have  failed  to  water  your 
evergreens  during  the  summer,  be 
sure  to  water  this  fall. 


A  few  carefully  selected  and  placed  evergreens  will  give  a  year  around 
effect  and  will  ma\e  a  good  background  for  the  brighter  colors  of  summer. 
Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  if  carefully  chosen,  will  ma\e  their  own  display 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  foliage  in  season,  and  will  still  add  to  the  pleasing  appear' 
ance,  even  when  out  of  leaf. 

In  winter,  when  plants  are  dormant,  it  is  especially  important  that  lines 
and  proportions  be  carefully  considered.  The  outline  of  a  wal\,  or  a  platform 
or  fountain,  when  properly  designed,  may  be  very  beautiful,  even  when  cov' 
ered  by  snow. 

Satisfying  year-round  gardens  don’t  just  happen! 


In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  ill—ll ”  qualities  of  some  of  the  new  and 
powerful  insecticides  let  us  not  forget  that  a  material  that  \ills  the  most  ir v 
sects,  by  also  destroying  more  natural  predators,  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHADE  TREES 

For  Irrigated  Areas  4000  to  6000  Feet 


LARGE  TREES 

Class  No.  1  (80%  perfect) 

Acer  Saccharinum — Soft  Maple 
Aesculus  hippocastanum — Common  Horse' 
chestnut 

Aesculus  octandra — Yellow  Buckeye 
Celtis  occidentalis — Common  Hackberry 
Gleditsia  triacanthus  inermis  —  Thornless 
Honeylocust 

Gymnocladus  dioicus — Kentucky  Coffee' 
tree 

Quercus  macrocarpa — Bur  Oak 
Till'd  americana — American  Linden 
Till'd  europea — Euopean  Linden 
Ulmus  americana — American  Elm 

Class  No.  2  (60%  perfect) 

Acer  platanoides — Norway  Maple 
Acer  platanoides  Sch  wedleri— Schwedler 
Maple 

Acer  saccharinum  laciniatum  —  Cutleaf 
Weeping  Maple 
Acer  saccharum — Sugar  Maple 
Aesculus  glabra — Ohio  Buckeye 
Betula  papyrifera — Paper  Birch 
Betula  pendula — European  White  Birch 
Betula  pendula  gracilis — Cutleaf  Weeping 
Birch 

Betula  popidifolia — Gray  Birch 
Catalpa  speciosa — Western  Catalpa 
Fraxinus  pennsylvanica  lanceolata — Green 
Ash 

Juglans  nigra — Eastern  Black  Walnut 
Quercus  falcata — Southern  Red  Oak 
Quercus  palustris — Pin  Oak 
Quercus  robur — English  Oak 
Ulmus  procera — English  Elm 

Class  No.  3  (40%  perfect) 

Acer  pseudo platanus — Planetree  Maple 
Fraxinus  americana — White  Ash 
Larix  sp.- — Larch 

Morns  alba  tatarica  and  rubra — Russian 
and  Red  Mulberry 
Platanus  occidentalis — Sycamore 
Populus  sargenti — Western  Broadleaf  Cot' 
tonwood 

Prunus  serotina — Black  Cherry 
Quercus  alba — White  Oak 
Quercus  coccinea — Scarlet  Oak 
Ulmus  pumila — Siberian  Elm 


Class  No.  4  (20%  perfect) 

Acer  negundo — Boxelder 
Gin\go  biloba — Ginkgo 
Juglans  cinerea — Butternut 
Liriodendron  tulipifera — Tuliptree 
Populus  alba — Silver  Poplar 
Populus  alba  bolleana — Bolleana  Poplar 
Populus  angustifolia — Narrowleaf  Poplar 
Populus  canadensis  eugenei  —  Carolina 
Poplar 

Populus  deltoides  missouriensis  —  Balsam 
Popular 

Populus  nigra — Lombardy  Poplar 
Populus  simoni — Chinese  Poplar 
Salix — -Willows 

SMALL  TREES 
Class  No.  1 

Acer  Ginnala — Amur  Maple 
Catalpa  ovata — Chinese  Catalpa 
Crataegus  crusgalli — Cockspur  Hawthorn 
Crataegus  mollis — Downy  Hawthorn 
Crataegus  phaenopyrum  —  Washington 
Hawthorn 

Elaeagnus  angustifolia — Russianolive 
Koelreuteria  paniculata — Goldenraintree 
Malus  sp.  Dolgo  Crabapple 
Malus  sp.  Hopa  Crabapple 
Malus  sp. — Redsilver  Crabapple 
Prunus  cerasus — Sour  Cherries 
Sophora  japonica — Japanese  Pagoda  Tree 
Sorbus  americana — Mountainash 
Sobus  aucuparia — European  Mountainash 
Sorbus  hybrida — Oakleaf  Mountainash 
Tilia  cordata — Littleleaf  Linden 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolium — Chinese  Chest' 
nut,  Yellowhorn 

Class  No.  2 

Alnus  tenuifolia — Mountain  Alder 
Crataegus  coloradensis  —  Colorado  Haw' 
thorn 

Crataegus  oxycantha  and  monogyna — Eng' 
lish  Hawthorns 

Crataegus  oxycantha — Cl.  Paul’s  Scarlet 
Thorn 

Crataegus  punctata — Dotted  Hawthorn 
Juglans  rupestris — Texas  Black  Walnut 
Malus  baccata — Siberian  Crabapple 
Malus  ioensis — Prairie  Crabapple 
Malus  ioensis — Cl.  Bechtel  Crabapple 
Malus  pumila — Cl.  Niedzwetzkyana  Crab' 
apple 
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Malus  purpurea — Eley  Crabapple 
M orus  alba — Cl.  Weeping  Mulberry 
Populus  tremuloides — Quaking  Aspen 
Prunus  sibirica — Siberian  Apricot 
Robinia  neomexicana  —  New  Mexican 
Locust 

Salix  pentandra — Laurel  Willow 
Syringa  japonica — Japanese  Tree  Lilac 

Class  No.  3 

Acer  campestre — Hedge  Maple 
Betula  fontinalis — Water  Birch 
Cercis  canadensis — Eastern  Redbud 
Cladrastus  lutea — American  Yellowwood 


Crataegus  saligna — Willow  Hawthorn 
Malus  floribunda  —  Japanese  Flowering 
Crabapple 

Prunus  americana — Cl.  Newport  Plum 

Class  No.  4 

A ilanthus  altissima — Treeofheaven 
Alnus  glutinosa — European  Alder 
Carpinus  betulus — European  Hornbeam 
Catalpa  bignonioides — Umbrella  Catalpa 
Fagus  sylvatica — European  Beech 
Malus  sp. — Crabapple  (Inch  Arnold,  Car' 
mine,  Parkman  and  similar  species  and 
varieties) 


For  High  Altitude  Mountain  Areas  6000  to  9000  Feet 

(In  many  very  high  towns,  the  native  evergreens  are  the  only  street  trees  possible.) 


LARGE  TREES 
Class  No.  1 

Populus  angustifolia — Narrowleaf  Poplar 
Populus  acuminata — Smoothbark  Poplar 

Class  No.  2 

Populus  deltoides  missouriensis  —  Balsam 
Poplar 

Salix  alba  vitellina — Yellowstem  Willow 


SMALL  TREES 
Class  No.  1 

Populus  tremuloides — Quaking  Aspen 

Class  No.  2 

Populus  grandidentata—Bigtooth  Aspen 
Salix  alba — White  Willow 


For  Dry  Plains  Areas  3500  to  5000  Feet 


LARGE  TREES 
Class  No.  1 

Celtis  occidentals — Hackberry 
Gleditsia  triacanthus — Honeylocust 
Populus  sargenti — Cottonless  Cottonwood, 
Western  Broadleaf  Cottonwood 
Ulmus  pumila — Siberian  Elm 

Class  No.  2 

Acer  negundo — Boxelder 
Acer  saccharinum — Soft  Maple 
Catalpa  speciosa — Northern  Catalpa 
(south) 

Fraxinus  pennsylvanica  lanceolata — Green 
Ash 

Juglans  nigra — Black  Walnut 
Platanus  occidentalis — Sycamore  (south) 
Populus  alba — Silver  Poplar 
Qjuercus  macrocarpa — Bur  Oak 
Ulmus  americana — American  Elm 

SMALL  TREES 
Class  No.  1 

Elaeagnus  angustifolia — Russianolive 
Prunus  americana — American  Plum 


Class  No.  2 

Malus  baccata — Siberian  Crabapple 
M orus  alba  tatarica — Russian  Mulberry 
Rhus  typhina — Staghorn  Sumac 
Salix  amygdaloides — Peachleaf  Willow 
(south) 


IN  WISCONSIN 

The  Wisconsin  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  made  this  statement  in 
March:  “You  are  now  subject  to 
arrest  if  you  throw  anything  on  or 
along  any  public  highway,  parkway 
or  railroad  right  of  way  anywhere  in 
the  state  under  a  new  law  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature.” 


Acer  saccharinum,  Silver  or  Soft  Maple 


TREES  FOR 

Acer  campestre,  HEDGE  MAPLE — - 
Beautiful  small  tree,  hard  to  es' 
tablish. 

Acer  ginnala,  AMUR  MAPLE  — 
Nice  small  tree  with  brillant  red 
fall  color. 

Acer  glabrum,  ROCKY  MOUN' 
TAIN  MAPLE  —  Makes  a  nice 
hardy,  small  tree. 

Acer  negundo,  BOXELDER — Short' 
lived  native  tree.  Useful  where 
nothing  else  will  grow.  Susceptible 


COLORADO 

to  damage  by  insects  and  diseases, 
and  of  ragged  appearance  when 
older. 

Acer  platanoides,  NORWAY 
MAPLE  —  Difficult  to  establish 
and  subject  to  sunscald,  but  with 
favorable  conditions  it  makes  a 
fine  tree. 

Acer  platanoides,  Cl.  SCHWEDLER 
MAPLE  —  Leaves  red  in  spring. 
Very  beautiful  but  slow  growing 
and  hard  to  establish. 
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Acer  pseudo platanus,  PLAINTREE 
MAPLE — Difficult,  as  two  above. 

Acer  saccharinum,  SILVER  or  SOFT 
MAPLE — A  clean  and  beautiful 
tree.  Of  medium  fast  growth.  Has 
few  pests.  Likes  rich  moist  soil. 
Shallow  roots.  Subject  to  chlorosis 
in  alkaline  soils. 

Acer  saccharinum,  Cl.  CUTLEAF 
WEEPING  MAPLE  —  A  little 
more  difficult  to  establish,  but 
makes  a  beautiful  tree  of  rather 
“light”  effect  when  given  favorable 
conditions. 

Acer  saccharum,  SUGAR  or  HARD 
MAPLE  —  Similar  to  Norway 
Maple.  Good  fall  color. 

Aesculus  glabra,  OHIO  BUCKEYE 
— A  tree  hard  to  establish,  but  of 
beautiful  shape  and  very  attractive 
in  flower. 


Aesculus  hippo castanum,  COMMON 
HORSECHESTNUT  —  More  at- 
tractive  bloom  and  shape  than  the 
Buckeye,  but  not  as  easily  estab¬ 
lished. 

Aesculus  octandra,  YELLOW  BUCK¬ 
EYE  —  Symmetrical  shape,  large 
flower  heads.  Slow  growing  and 
hard  to  transplant. 

Ailanthus  altissima,  TREEOFHEA- 
VEN — Will  grow  under  difficult 
city  conditions  of  smoke  and  poor 
soil.  Attractive  foliage  and  fruit. 
Suckers  from  the  roots,  weedy 
growth. 

Alnus  glutinosa,  EUROPEAN 
ALDER — Only  a  few  trees  have 
been  successful  here. 

Alnus  tenuifolia,  Thinleaf  or  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  ALDER — Easily  trained  as 
a  tree.  Very  hardy  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 


Winter  buds  and  last  year’s  seed  “cones”  of  the  Mountain  Alder 


Bitch  Tree 
Western  Catalpa 


Betula  fontinalis.  Water  or  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  BIRCH— Beautiful 
cherrydike  bark.  Makes  a  neat 
and  hardy  tree. 

Betula  papyri j era,  PAPER  BIRCH — 
Has  only  been  tried  by  a  few,  but 
has  been  rather  successful  in  most 
places.  Clean  white  bark. 


Betula  pendula,  EUROPEAN 
WHITE  BIRCH  —  Seems  to  be 
more  difficult  than  the  cutleaf 
form.  Subject  to  borers  and  dis' 
ease. 

Betula  pendula ,  Cl.  CUTLEAF 
WEEPING  BIRCH  —  Beautiful, 
clean,  light  tree.  In  a  class  by  it' 
self.  Difficult  to  establish  and 
sensitive  to  severe  drouth.  Has 
some  serious  pests. 

Betula  populifolia  GRAY  BIRCH —  I 

Small  irregular  tree  with  gray' 
white  bark. 

Caragana  arborescens,  SIBERIAN 
PEASHRUB  —  Fine  foliage  and 
small  yellow  flowers.  Very  hardy 
and  drouth  resistant.  Usually  a 
large  shrub. 

Carpinus  betulus,  EUROPEAN 
HORNBEAM  —  Slow  growing, 
clean  tree.  Difficult  to  start.  Needs 
well  drained  soil. 


Catalpa  bignonioides,  Cl.  UMBREL' 

LA  CATALPA — A  small  formal  ! 
tree.  Likely  to  winterkill  in  bad 

seasons.  I 

Catalpa  ovata,  CHINESE  CAT'  ; 
ALPA — Interesting  and  beautiful 
tree.  Smaller  than  Western  Cat' 
alpa. 

Catalpa  speciosa,  NORTHERN  or 
WESTERN  CATALPA  —  Loved 
because  of  its  beautiful  flowers, 
large  leaves  and  picturesque  seed 
pods.  Hated  for  its  dropping 
flowers,  pods  and  leaves.  Has  ir' 
regular  habit  of  growth  and  win' 
terkills  to  the  ground  often  when 


young. 


Celtis  occidentalis,  COMMON 
HACKBERRY — A  slow'growing, 
droutlvresistant  tree.  Difficult  to 
establish  and  sometimes  has  leaf 
galls.  Survives  storms  and  attacks 
of  pests. 

Cercis  canadensis,  EASTERN  RED' 
BUD — Very  early  rosy 'pink  flow' 
ers.  Partly  winter'tender. 

Cladrastis  lutea,  AMERICAN  YEL' 
LOWWOOD  —  Uncommon  tree 
here,  but  is  hardy  in  some  locations. 

Crataegus  coloradensis,  COLORADO 
HAWTHORN  —  Slow  growing 
but  long  lived.  Beautiful  in  flow' 
er,  fruit  and  foliage. 

Crataegus  crusgalli,  COCKSPUR 
HAWTHORN — Distinctive  1  o  w, 
round'headed  shape.  Dark  red 
fruit,  small  but  numerous  and  hang 
on  all  winter. 

Crataegus  mollis,  DOWNY  HAW' 
THORN — Good  as  a  tall  shrub  or 
single'Stemmed  tree.  Large  red 
fruit  in  fall. 

Crataegus  oxycantha,  ENGLISH 
HAWTHORN  —  Beautiful  cut 
leaves,  white  flowers  and  red  fruit. 
Most  subject  to  blight. 

Crataegus  oxycantha,  Cl.  PAULS 
SCARLET  THORN  —  Very  at' 
tractive  double  red  flowers,  when  it 
does  bloom,  but  subject  to  blight 
and  difficult  to  establish. 

Crataegus  phaenopyrum,  WASH' 
INGTON  HAWTHORN  —  Nice 
shape  and  leaf.  Good  for  Colorado. 
Red  fruit  remain  all  winter,  similar 
to  Holly. 

Crataegus  punctata,  DOTTED 
HAWTHORN  —  Good  flowers 
and  fruit.  Hard  to  transplant  and 
slow  growing. 

Crataegus  saligna,  WILLOW  HAW' 
THORN — A  native  species  with 
black  fruit  and  narrow  leaves. 


Common  Native  Hawthorn, 
Crataegus  succulenta 


A  H, 


i  i 

Distinctive  gray,  corky  bark  of  the 
Hackberry  tree 


Crataegus  mollis,  the  tree  like 
Downy  Hawthorn 


m 
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Elaeagnus  angustifolia,  Russianolive 


i 

I 


Elaeagnus  angustifolia,  RUSSIAN' 
OLIVE— A  tree  with  picturesque 
habit  of  growth  and  attractive  sib 
ver  leaves.  Useful  for  foliage  con' 
trasts.  Very  hardy  and  adaptable 
to  many  uses. 

Euonymus  europaeus,  EUROPEAN 
EUONYMUS — Attractive  orange 
and  red  fruit  hangs  on  late.  Us' 
ually  quite  hardy. 

Fagus  sylvatica,  EUROPEAN 
BEECH— A  beautiful  tree  in  the 
east  but  most  unhappy  in  our  soil 
and  climate. 


Gleditsia  Triacanthus,  Honeylocust 


Fraxinus  americana,  WHITE  ASH —  ! 
A  stiff  “heavy”  tree.  Slow  grow' 
ing  and  will  stand  much  abuse. 
Not  as  hardy  as  green  ash,  but  bet' 
ter  shape. 

Fraxinus  pennsylvanica  lanceolata, 
GREEN  ASH — Preferred  by  most 
horticulturists  to  other  species  of  I 
ash.  Drought  resistant.  Irregular  [ 
shape. 

Gin\go  biloba,  GINKGO- — -The  most 
ancient  of  trees,  unusual  famshaped 
leaves.  Usually  very  difficult  and 
unhappy  here. 

Gleditsia  triacanthus,  HONEY' 
LOCUST — Probably  the  best  alb 
around  tree  for  this  area.  A  little 
hard  to  move  and  slow  to  grow,  but 
will  survive  under  difficult  condi' 
tions.  The  species  has  large  corn' 
pound  thorns,  but  there  is  a  thorn' 
less  variety  which  is  preferred  by 
many.  Tiny  flowers  and  large 
seed  pods.  Thin  shade.  Interest' 
ing  shape.  The  Moraine  Locust  is 
a  thornless  and  podless  type. 

Gymnocladus  dioicus,  KENTUCKY 
COFFEETREE — Deep  rooted  and 
slow  growing.  Makes  a  nice  shaped 
tree  of  bold  appearance. 

Juglans  cinerea,  BUTTERNUT— -Ex' 
tremely  slow  growing  and  difficult 
to  become  established.  ,.k 
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Interesting  seed  pods  of  the 
Goldenrain  tree 


Kentucky  Coffeetree 


Juglans  nigra,  EASTERN  BLACK 
WALNUT  —  Deep-rooted,  slow 
growing  and  of  bold  appearance. 
Bears  edible  nuts.  Should  be  mov¬ 
ed  when  small.  Pest  free. 

Juglans  rupestris ,  TEXAS  BLACK 
WALNUT  —  More  hardy  and 
rapid  growing  than  Eastern  Black 
Walnut.  Very  small  nuts.  Deep- 
rooted  and  hard  to  transplant. 

Koelreuteria  paniculate,  PANICLED 
GOLDENRAINTREE  —  Kills 
back  frequently,  but  once  estab¬ 
lished  makes  a  wonderful  show  of 
flowers  and  fruit. 

Larix  sp.,  LARCH  —  A  deciduous 
conifer.  Beautiful,  “light”  effect, 
especially  in  spring.  Hard  to  get 
established. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera,  TULIPTREE 
— There  have  been  many  attempts 
to  raise  this  tree,  with  few  suc¬ 
cesses.  Unusual  shaped  leaves  and 
tulip-like  flowers. 


A  young  Tuliptree  in  Boulder 


Young  Hopa  Crabapple 


Seed  balls  of  the  Sycamore  tree 


Malus,  CRABAPPLE  — -  (Including 
Arnold,  Carmine,  Parkman,  Tea, 
Aldenham,  Scheidecker  and  other 
similar  species  and  varieties.)  — 
Beautiful  flowers  and  interesting 
fruits.  Winterkill  and  blight. 

Malus,  sp.,  Cl.  DOLGO  CRAB' 
APPLE — White  flowers  and  brib 
liant  red  apples  which  are  as  good 
for  jelly  as  they  are  good  to  look 
at.  One  of  the  hardiest  and  blight 
resistant.  Good  to  use  for  espab 
ier. 

Malus,  sp.,  Cl.  HOPA  CRABAPPLE 
— One  of  Prof.  Hansen’s  best  de' 
velopments.  Beautiful  rose'red 
flowers.  Fruit  very  small.  Nar' 
row  upright  habit  of  gowth.  Very 
hardy  and  blight  resistant. 

Malus  sp.,  Cl.  RED'SILVER  CRAB' 
APPLE — Leaves  green  above  and 
red  silvery  below.  Very  attractive 
rose'red  bloom  and  large  fruit. 

Malus  baccata,  SIBERIAN  CRAB' 
APPLE  —  Has  been  considered  a 
dependable  tree  for  fruit  and  flow' 
ers,  but  lately  has  been  badly  dam' 
aged  by  blight. 

Malus  floribunda,  JAPANESE 
FLOWERING  CRABAPPLE  — 
Very  beautiful  pink  flowers.  Sub' 
ject  to  fireblight  damage. 

Malus  ioensis,  Cl.  BECHTEL  CRAB' 
APPLE — When  in  full  bloom  the 
large  double  light  pink  flowers 
almost  cover  the  tree.  No  fruit. 
The  faded  petals  hang  on  for  a 
long  time  making  a  dirty  effect. 

Malus  ioensis,  PRAIRIE  CRAB' 
APPLE — The  parent  of  the  Bech' 
tel.  Single  light  pink  flowers 
which  fall  when  faded.  Variable 
in  habit  but  always  beautiful. 

Malus  pumila,  Cl.  NIEDZWETZK' 
YANA  CRABAPPLE— The  Red' 
vein  Crab.  Usually  hardy  and  at' 
tractive  here. 

Malus  purpurea,  Cl.  ELEY  CRAB' 
APPLE  —  Light  rose'red  bloom. 
Somewhat  similar  to  Hopa  but 
more  spreading  habit  of  growth. 
Quite  hardy. 


Picturesque  bare  limbs  of  cottonwood  against  a  winter  sky 


Morus  alba,  Cl.  WEEPING  MUL- 
BERRY — A  formal  “upside-down" 
tree.  Frequently  kills  back. 

Morus  alba  tatarica  and  rubra,  RUS¬ 
SIAN  AND  RED  MULBERRY— 
Attractive  foliage  and  fruit.  Fruit 
edible  by  birds  and  man,  but  may 
become  a  nuisance.  Often  partly 
winterkills. 

Platanus  occidentals,  SYCAMORE 
or  AMERICAN  PLANETREE- 
Slow  growing  and  kills  back  fre¬ 
quently  when  young.  When  es¬ 
tablished  it  makes  a  beautiful  large 
tree.  Subject  to  chlorosis  in  alka¬ 
line  soils. 

Populus  acuminata,  lanceleaf  or 
SMOOTHBARK  POPLAR  —  Of 
neat  and  clean  appearance  and 
rather  upright  growth.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  and  shallow  roots. 

Populus  alba,  Cl.  BOLLEANA  POP¬ 
LAR — Has  been  the  most  popular 
of  the  columnar  type  poplars  but 
is  hardly  worthwhile  planting  now 
as  it  is  susceptible  to  borer  and 


blight  damage.  As  with  all  pop¬ 
lars  it  is  a  rank  feeder  and  robs 
surrounding  areas  of  food  and  wa¬ 
ter. 

Populus  alba,  Cl.  SILVER  POPLAR 
—Often  wrongly  called  “Silver 
Maple"  because  of  the  maple  shap¬ 
ed  leaves.  Light  green,  smooth 
bark  and  a  large  spreading  habit. 
Will  grow  where  few  other  trees 
will  survive.  Sometimes  suckers 
from  the  roots. 

Populus  angustifolia,  NARROW- 
LEAF  POPLAR— Will  grow  all 
over  but  chiefly  valuable  at  higher 
altitudes. 

Populus  deltoides  missouriensis,  BAL¬ 
SAM  POPLAR — A  small  native 
from  higher  altitudes.  Will  grow 
here  but  not  as  good  as  others. 

Populus  canadensis  eugenei,  CARO¬ 
LINA  POPLAR  —  Extensively 
planted  a  few  years  ago.  Furnishes 
quick  shade  but  soon  begins  to  go 
bad.  Native  cottonwood  is  bet¬ 
ter. 
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Populus  grandidentata,  BIGTOOTH 
ASPEN  —  A  larger  sized  eastern 
Aspen. 

Populus  nigra,  Cl.  LOMBARDY 
POPLAR — The  familiar  upright 
poplar  of  old  gardens.  Subject  to 
attacks  of  scale  and  disease. 

Populus  sar genii,  Plains  Poplar  or 
WESTERN  BROADLEAF  COT- 
TON  WOOD — The  most  distinc¬ 
tive  native  tree  of  this  area.  Must 
have  plenty  of  room  as  it  soon 
grows  large  and  spreading.  Grafts 
or  cuttings  from  male  or  staminate 
trees  should  be  used  to  start  all 
cottonwoods  to  avoid  the  objection¬ 
able  cotton.  Shallow  rooted. 

Populus  simoni,  CHINESE  or 
SIMON  POPLAR  —  Of  upright 
shape  similar  to  Bolleana  and  Lom¬ 
bardy.  Some  think  it  is  better,  but 
it  still  has  all  the  faults  of  the  pop¬ 
lars. 

Populus  tremuloides,  QUAKING 
ASPEN — A  beautiful  native  but 
is  difficult  to  transplant  and  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  scale. 

Prunus  americana,  AMERICAN 
PLUM — A  shrub  or  tree  of  low 
rambling  habit.  Beautiful  in  flower 
and  sometimes  bears  good  fruit. 


Newport  Plum  used  as  a  small  street  tree 
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Very  hardy  and  useful  for  thickets 
and  backgrounds. 

Prunus  americana,  Cl.  NEWPORT 
PLUM — A  striking  red-leaf  var-  ! 
iety.  Small  pink  flowers  and  edible 
fruit. 

Prunus  cerasus  var.  SOUR  CHER¬ 
RIES — The  variety  Montmorency, 
in  particular,  makes  a  beautiful 
low-headed  tree.  Flowers  are  nice 
and  fruit  is  very  useful. 

Prunus  serotina,  BLACK  CHERRY  I 
—when  established  it  makes  a  tall 
clean  tree.  Tender  bark  and  dif¬ 
ficult  root  system  makes  it  hard  to 
move  when  large.  Good  bloom  and 
flowers. 

Prunus  sibirica,  SIBERIAN  APRI¬ 
COT — Attractive  foliage,  flowers 
and  sometimes  fruit.  Blooms  so 
early  that  fruit  is  often  killed. 

Quercus  alba,  WHITE  OAK — -Very 
slow  growing  and  hard  to  move. 

Qjuercus  coccinea,  SCARLET  OAK  I 
— Requires  a  rich,  slightly  acid  J 
soil.  Very  beautiful  especially  in 
fall  color. 

Quercus  falcata,  SOUTHERN  RED 
OAK  —  Difficult,  but  beautiful  ] 
when  established.  Good  fall  color.  ] 

Quercus  macrocarpa,  BUR  OAK — A 
sturdy  bold  tree.  Of  slow  growth,  j 
but  tolerates  our  soil  better  than  j! 
other  oaks.  No  fall  color.  1 

Quercus  palustris,  PIN  OAK  —  As  I 
with  all  of  the  black  oak  type,  this 
one  does  not  like  our  soil,  but 
when  conditions  are  suitable  it 
makes  a  beautiful  tree  with  good 
fall  color. 

Quercus  robur,  ENGLISH  OAK — A 
few  specimens  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  around  Denver  and  are  do¬ 
ing  well. 

Rhus  t  y  phina,  STAGHORN 
SUMAC — Easily  trained  as  a  tree. 
Very  easy  to  grow,  but  shallow- 
rooted  and  short-lived.  For  quick  || 
temporary  effects. 
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Robinia  neomexicana,  NEW  MEXT 
CAN  LOCUST — Attractive  pink 
flowers.  Quite  hardy  and  easy  to 
grow.  Soon  damaged  by  locust 
borers. 

Salix  alba,  WHITE  WILLOW— All 
the  willows  are  rank  feeders  and 
will  choke  out  adjoining  plants  and 
stop  up  sewer  lines.  Most  are 
short  lived  and  subject  to  storm 
damage  and  insects. 

Salix  alba  vitellina,  YELLOWSTEM 
WILLOW — Striking  for  its  win¬ 
ter  color. 

Salix  amygdaloides,  PEACHLEAF 
WILLOW — A  low  native  willow 
for  moist  places  where  other  trees 
will  not  grow. 

Salix  babylonica,  BABYLON  WEEP¬ 
ING  WILLOW — A  striking  weep¬ 
ing  kind. 

Salix  babylonica,  Cl.  GOLDEN 
WEEPING  WILLOW— The  most 
beautiful  of  the  willows.  Planted 
by  water  in  large  grounds  it  is 
very  effective,  but  it  is  too  rank  a 
grower  for  most  city  yards. 


Salix  blanda,  WISCONSIN  WEEP¬ 
ING  WILLOW— Similar  to  above 
but  green  barked. 

Salix  lasiandra,  PACIFIC  WILLOW 
— The  large  willows  naturalised 
years  ago  near  Boulder  have  been 
identified  as  this  species. 

Salix  nigra,  BLACK  WILLOW— A 
native  tree  of  stream  banks. 

Salix  pentandra,  LAUREL  -WIL 
LOW  —  Attractive  glossy  leaves. 
Has  all  the  faults  of  other  willows. 

Sophora  japonica,  JAPANESE 
PAGODATREE  —  Attractive 
leaves  and  flowers.  Several  are 
established  in  Denver  parks. 

Sorbus  americana,  MOUNTAIN- 
ASH — A  beautiful  tree  when  es¬ 
tablished.  Subject  to  sunscald  and 
blight. 

Sorbus  aucuparia,  EUROPEAN 
MOUNTAIN  ASH— One  of  the 
most  attractive  small  trees  for  use 
in  Colorado.  Neat  appearance  with 
rather  vertical  habit.  Heads  of 
white  flowers  and  very  attractive 


Attractive  leaves  of  the  Red  Oak 


Leaves  and  fruit  of  a  Linden  tree 


Linden  trees  are  good  for  street  planting 


orange-red  fruits.  Tender  bark  of 
trunk  must  be  shaded  when  young. 

Sorbus  hybrida,  OAKLEAF  MOUN-  j 
TAIN  ASH — Similar  to  European 
mountainash  but  has  entire  leaves. 

Syringa  japonica,  JAPANESE  TREE 
LILAC — A  clean  small  tree  of  slow 
growth  and  very  hardy.  Large 
heads  of  creamy  white  flowers.  , 

Tilia  americana,  AMERICAN  LIN¬ 
DEN — One  of  our  most  beautiful 
trees  in  leaf,  bark  and  shape.  Has  j 
tender  bark,  so  should  be  protected 
for  some  time  after  transplanting. 

Tilia  cordata,  LITTLE  LEAF  LIN- 
DEN — Some  think  this  is  the  best  ! 
of  the  lindens,  but  it  is  not  well 
known.  Dense,  slow  growth. 

Tilia  europaea,  EUROPEAN  LIN¬ 
DEN — More  tender  barked  than 
the  American,  but  usually  a  better 
shape.  A  beautiful  tree. 

Ulmus  americana,  AMERICAN 
ELM — Our  most  common  shade 
and  street  tree.  Must  be  regularly 
sprayed  to  control  elm  scale,  and 
sometimes  is  bothered  by  aphids, 
but  still  is  one  of  our  best  trees. 

Ulmus  americana,  Cl.  AUGUSTINE 
— A  new  vertical  form  which  will 
help  take  the  place  of  the  upright 
poplars. 

Ulmus  procera,  ENGLISH  ELM — 
More  upright  and  symmetrical  than 
the  American.  Less  subject  to 
breakage  but  sometimes  sends  up 
suckers  from  the  roots.  Subject  to 
attacks  of  elm  scale. 

Ulmus  pumila,  CHINESE  or  SIBER¬ 
IAN  ELM — Has  been  our  most 
popular  elm  for  several  years,  but 
is  losing  favor  because  of  its  break¬ 
age  in  storms.  Grown  slowly  un¬ 
der  dryland  conditions  it  makes  a 
good  tree.  With  irrigation  it  grows 
very  rapidly  and  must  be  carefully 
trimmed  each  year  to  avoid  storm 
damage. 


Ulmus  thomasi,  ROCK  or  CORK 
ELM — Similar  to  English  elm  but 
with  corky  bark. 

Xa-ntho  c  eras  sorbifolium,  SHINY' 
LEAF  YELLOWHORN  or  CHL 
NESE  CHESTNUT  —  Attractive 
flower,  fruit  and  foliage.  Some' 
what  like  sumac  or  mountain  ash. 
Several  are  well  established  in  Den' 
ver  parks. 


Upper  Right:  An  American  Elm  tree  is 
beautiful  ex’en  in  winter 

Lower  Right:  The  new  Augustine  ascend¬ 
ing  Elm 

Below:  Shinyleaf  Yellowhorn 
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SHOULD  A  NURSERYMAN  EXPLAIN  THE 
SECRET  OF  RAISING  DELPHINIUM 

FROM  SEED 

By  Helen  Fowler 


HAT  secret?  There  is  no  trick 
in  raising  Delphinium  from  seed, 
in  fact  this  is  the  only  way  to  have 
enough  of  this  valuable  plant  for  our 
gardens.  I  am  asked,  “Is  that  why 
I  have  to  pay  so  much  for  my  Deb 
phinium  plants?1’  Let’s  see. 

The  seed  bed  may  be  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  flat  may 
be  used.  The  soil  cannot  be  prepared 
too  carefully;  this  preparation  re' 
quires  more  understanding  than  work. 

If  seeds  are  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  early  fall,  the  soil  must  be  such 
as  to  carry  on  the  sensitive  baby 
plants  all  winter.  It  should  be  made 
up  as  follows:  2  parts  good  soil,  1 
part  leafmold  and  1  part  sand  (more 
sand  if  soil  is  on  the  heavy  side) . 
Heavy  soil  should  not  be  used  for 
the  germination  of  any  seed,  whatso- 
ever.  Of  course  this  combination  need 
not  be  exact.  The  average  gardener 
uses  a  flat  and  in  this  case  the  soil 
should  be  brought  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  finished  surface,  which  might 
be  sprinkled  with  a  light  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  sulphur.  I  do  not  ab 
ways  use  this  latter  but  it  is  best  to 
do  so. 

Before  planting,  the  soil  should  be 
leveled  and  made  very  smooth  and 
peppery  fine,  making  it  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry  but  just  moist.  Some¬ 
thing  very  important  follows  so  read 
carefully — it  relates  to  the  amount  of 
soil  which  should  be  used  to  cover 
the  seed. 

Use  just  enough  so  that  the  first 
watering,  which  should  be  heavy, 
shall  not  expose  the  seed.  Burlap  is 
excellent  for  a  covering.  After  this 
first  watering  it  is  well  to  raise  the 


burlap  to  be  sure  all  seeds  are  covered. 

If  any  should  be  discovered,  add 
enough  sand  to  cover  and  pat  down 
with  palm  of  the  hand.  It  takes  from 
2  to  4  weeks  for  Delphinium  to  germ¬ 
inate  in  Colorado.  Around  this  time, 
you  might  look  under  the  burlap 
again  to  see  what  is  happening.  You 
will  find  perhaps  half  have  germi¬ 
nated. 

Do  not  allow  burlap  to  remain  on 
too  long  for  if  you  wait  until  you 
feel  all  seeds  should  be  up,  those 
coming  through  first  will  have  grown 
too  tall  and  will  have  penetrated  the 
burlap  and  when  covering  is  removed, 
these  plants  will  come  up  with  it, 
incurring  thereby  a  big  loss.  You 
may  expect  the  rest  of  the  seeds  to 
come  through,  even  after  cover  is 
taken  off,  with  careful  watering.  If 
fresh  seed  has  been  used,  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  germination  might  be 
looked  for. 

You  see  now  that  it  is  not  in  the 
raising  Delphinium  from  seed  where 
the  cost  lies  for  the  nurseryman — it 
is  from  this  time  on — he  must  know 
just  when  seedlings  should  be  moved,  ; 
understand  the  basic  elements  of  the 
soil  and  in  what  proportion  they 
should  be  used,  what  mulching  really 
means  to  the  plants  and  should  he  aim 
at  tall  plants  or  fine  flowers  or  both;  ! 
he  must  know  all  of  the  details  of 
Delphinium  culture  and  fully  under¬ 
stand  every  principle  of  plant  growth. 

Perhaps  you  can  see  now  what  it 
costs  the  grower  to  raise  a  fine  Del¬ 
phinium  plant,  to  produce  a  young, 
virile,  two-year-old  clump,  ready  to 
give  all  its  beauty  to  the  buyer  its 
first  year  in  his  garden. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  JUST  RECEIVED 
AT  THE  LIBRARY 

By  Helen  Fowler 


“HPHE  New  Tree  Experts  Manual 
by  Fenska — A  ready  reference 
of  directions,  facts  and  figures. 

“Amaryllis  and  How  to  Grow 
Them”  by  Peggie  Schulz. 

“Gloxinias  and  How  to  Grow 
Them'’  by  Peggie  Schulz.  These  two 
plants  are  brilliant,  colorful  and  hand" 
some  for  your  window  garden.  You 
are  told  how  to  make  them  bloom, 
and  continue  blooming. 

“Flower  Arrangements  for  Church" 
es”  by  Adelaid  B.  Wilson,  explains 
the  principles  of  color  and  design  in 
relation  to  church  architecture.  The 
author  has  had  long  experience  in 
church  work.  Her  anecdotes  add  a 
light  touch  to  her  fine  advice.  For 
every  type  of  church  and  every  sea" 
son.  Many  photographs  demonstrate 
problems  and  their  solutions. 

“How  to  Know  the  Grasses,”  by 
Richard  Pohl.  New.  Here  are  illus" 
trated  nearly  300  kinds  of  grasses — 
those  that  we  are  most  likely  to  meet. 
You  will  be  thrilled  by  this  book.  It 
has  a  fine  index  and  a  pictured  glos" 
sary. 

“Southwest  Gardening”  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
written  by  Rosalie  Doolittle  and  Har" 
riett  Tiedebohl.  It  took  3  years  to 
get  this  work  out.  This  book  is  dif" 
ferent,  and  filled  with  fine  lists.  Many 
things  mentioned  will  apply  to  our 
area. 

“The  Garden  of  Bellflowers”  — 
You  can  guess  this  is  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
He  explains  the  culture  of  bellflowers, 
identifies  and  describes  every  bell" 
flower  available  for  garden  use  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  new,  1953,  from 
Macmillan. 

“History  of  the  Rose,”  by  Roy  E. 
Shepherd.  What  the  publishers  say 


of  the  author  should  tell  us  what  to 
expect  of  this  book,  “Roy  E.  Shep" 
herd  is  eminently  qualified  to  write 
this  authoritative  history.  ...  In  his 
garden  at  Medina,  Ohio,  he  has 
grown  practically  every  existing  spe" 
cies  of  rose,  as  well  as  many  old  and 
modern  hybrids.  He  has  also  done 
considerable  hybridizing  himself.  This 
book  has  been  produced  through  a  com" 
bination  of  personal  experience  and 
extensive  research.”  This  is  the  most 
complete  history  of  the  rose  ever  to 
appear  in  a  book,  with  over  6  pages 
of  the  most  suggestive  bibliography. 
The  author  has  the  largest  collection 
of  both  new  and  old  catalogues  in 
existence.  It  is  just  out,  from  Mac" 
millan.  1954. 

“Principles  of  Nursery  Manage" 
ment,”  written  by  a  professor  of 
Horticulture  at  Oregon  State  College, 
Willis  Pierre  Duruz,  a  great  special" 
ist  in  his  field.  This  book  is  written 
as  a  guide  to  the  practice  and  study 
of  management.  Seasonal  operations 
have  been  stressed — the  preparation 
of  the  ground  and  planting  in  spring, 
digging  and  grading  in  autumn,  stor" 
ing  and  shipping  in  winter.  An  ex" 
ceptionally  helpful  edition  for  the 
man  in  the  nursery  business.  New. 

“Vegetation  and  Watershed  Man" 
agement”  —  A  conservation  founda" 
tion  study.  By  E.  A.  Coleman,  chief 
in  a  special  division  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  An  appraisal 
of  vegetation  management  in  relation 
to  water  supply,  flood  control  and 
soil  erosion.  Late  1953. 

Sunset  “Patio  Book”  —  How  to 
plan  a  garden  living  room,  ideas  for 
patio  building  and  lanais.  Excellent, 
new. 

Sunset  “How  to  Build  Walls, 
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Walks,  Patio  Floors,”  full  of  fine  il- 
lustrations,  314. 

Sunset  “The  Portable  Garden,” 
how  to  grow  garden  plants  in  pots, 
tubs  and  plant  boxes.  You  will  want 
to  have  for  your  very  own  these  three, 
fine,  inexpensive  books.  Heavy  paper 
covers. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  “Complete 
Book  of  Bulbs”  it  is  F.  F.  Rockwell's 
and  Esther  Grayson's,  his  wife.  This 
book  not  only  tells  you  how  to  suc- 
ceed  with  these  bulbs,  but  shows  you 
how.  The  details  of  planting,  plan' 
ning  and  culture  are  so  clearly  pre- 
sented  that  even  the  beginner  can 
readily  follow  them.  The  authors' 
garden  at  Nyack,  New  York,  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  displays  of  daf- 
fodils,  tulips  and  about  every  other 
bulb.  Mr.  Rockwell  has  served  as 
editor  in  chief  of  The  Home  Garden 
magazine,  was  for  ten  years  garden 
editor  for  the  ?s[ew  T or\  Times  and 
has  written  over  twenty  garden  books. 

“The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of 
Favorite  Flowers” — A  full  reference 
to  over  100  annuals,  biennials  and 
bulbs  chosen  for  their  garden  beauty. 
It  is  edited  by  Montague  Free.  The 
common  and  botanical  names  of  each 
genus,  species  and  variety  together 
with  a  unique  phonetic  key  to  pro- 
nunciation  is  given.  There  are  some 
charming  wash  drawings  of  the  choic¬ 
est  blossoms. 

“House  Plants”  —  Everyday  ques¬ 
tions  answered  by  experts,  two  well- 
known  editors,  Rockwell  and  Free. 
The  name  of  this  book  indicates  what 
you  may  expect. 

“Modern  Roses  IV,”  by  McFar¬ 
land.  Can  you  imagine  the  non-tech- 
nical  descriptions  of  6150  roses.  The 
very  latest  edition  of  the  Rose  Di¬ 
rectory  consulted  by  rosarians  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Includes  not 
only  modern  roses,  but  also  varieties 
that  are  of  historical  and  botanical 
value. 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS  AND 
CROCUS 

DIRECT  FROM  HOLLAND 
Order  your  Roses  now  for 
Next  Spring's  Delivery 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

Denver’s  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  WE  5-3528 


Imported  Holland  Bulbs 

Decorative  Cut  Evergreens 
Grave  Blankets 
POTTERY  AND  INDOOR 
PLANTERS 

Complete  Selection  of  Shade  Trees 
and  Evergreens  for  Spring  Planting 

SOUTH  DENVER 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

1534  S.  Broadway 

SP  7-2350  SP  7-7768 


1 
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BiTTlR 

BULBS 


Direct  from 

HOLLAND 

All  No.l 
LARGEST 

.  Top  Size 
%0  Varieties  Mostlu 

sow 

$6.30  perlOO 


Western  Seed  Ca 

1425  15*  St. 

TABOR  5-4255 
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RdTHOHY  P  KEESEI1  &  SOHS 

ing.  and  (Contracting 


2049  S.  WASHINGTON  O^anc/dc 
PHONE  SPruce  7-4363 

DENVER  COLOR  ADO  Hi-Pressure  Spraying  and  Tree  Trimming 

'  °  Planting  and  Moving  Evergreens  •  Aerating  Lawns 


' ap i 


Question — I  tried  Wilson’s  monks- 
hood  with  very  little  effect  in  the  back 
of  my  perennial  border.  What  do 
you  suggest?  Dr.  Sodergreen,  Mips., 
Minn. 

Answer — In  making  use  of  Aconi' 
turn  wilsoni,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  so  tall  as  to  belong  at  the 
bac\  of  the  border;  it  is  too  slender 
to  do  much  as  a  bac\  ground  plant.  It 
needs  a  backing  of  wall  or  tall  hedge 
or  some  good  shrub.  H.F. 

See  that  any  summer-flowering 
bulbs  have  not  started  into  growth 
from  dampness  or  heat.  They  should 
be  stored  in  a  dry  place  with  a  tern' 
perature  of  about  45  degrees  to  hold 
them  back. 


The  TALMUD  is  the  body  of  Jew¬ 
ish  civil  and  canonical  law.  From  the 
TALMUD,  “Thy  friend  has  a  friend 
and  thy  friend’s  friend  has  a  friend: 
be  discreet.”— H.  F. 


Inscription  on  the  wall  of  Andrew 
Carnegie’s  library: 

He  that  cannot  think,  is  a  fool, 

He  that  will  not,  is  a  bigot, 

He  that  dare  not,  is  a  slave. 

— H.  F. 


Prayer  of  the  British  mariner : 

“Save  us,  O  God,  Thine  ocean  is  so 
large,  and  our  little  boat  so  small.” 

— H.  F. 


TREE  TRIMMING  &  SPRAYING 

Cedars  and  Shrubs  Trimmed 

ELLIOTT  &  ELLIOTT 

1911  S.  Gilpin  PEarl  3-8506 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 


COMPLETE  TREE  SERVICE 

Have  your  shade  trees  dormant  sprayed  and 
your  trimming  done  now. 

Licensed  C.  J.  WILHELM  Bonded 

Your  Reliable  Sprayer  and  Tree-Trimmer 

1080  S.  Colorado  Bird. 

SKyline  6-2922  PLaza  5-1385 
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THE  DINOSAUR  MONUMENT 

SITUATION 

By  George  W.  Kelly 


he  last  Congress  closed  without 
passing  the  Upper  Colorado  wa¬ 
ter  control  bill,  and  those  who  wanted 
it  to  pass  say  that  the  opposition  of 
conservationists  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Echo  Park  dam  in  the  bill  is  the 
thing  that  caused  it’s  defeat.  They 
blame  us  for  delaying  the  important 
program  for  the  control  and  use  of 
water  from  the  Upper  Colorado  basin. 
They  are  right  in  that  the  conserva¬ 
tionists  blocked  this  bill,  but  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
ever  including  dams  in  our  National 
Monuments  in  the  program. 

This  bill  might  have  passed  with 
the  help  of  these  same  conservation¬ 
ists,  who  are  people  that  appreciate 
the  conservation  of  water,  if  this  un¬ 
necessary  dam  had  not  been  included. 
It  might  have  passed  without  their 
ever  questioning  the  feasibility  of 
other  features,  such  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  producing  power  cheaper 
from  coal,  oilshale,  or  atomic  power 
before  these  expensive  dams  could  be 
built;  or  the  practicability  of  providing 
irrigation  water,  at  government 
expense,  to  land  which,  after  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  on  it  would  be  worth  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost,  or  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  large  dams  on  the  lower  rivers 
as  compared  to  smaller  dams  higher 
upon  the  streams  that  might  also  be 
valuable  for  local  irrigation. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  build  dams  in  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  to 
have  all  the  control  of  our  water  that 
is  needed.  They  have  never  given 
one  valid  reason  for  doing  this.  The 
argument  of  excessive  evaporation  in 
other  sites  has  been  proven  false  and 
gives  serious  doubt  to  other  claims 


made.  The  statement  that  the  Echo 
Park  dam  would  be  a  “key'”  dam  on 
which  the  whole  project  depended  1 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explain¬ 
ed.  When  their  plans  call  for  sell¬ 
ing  power  produced  at  this  dam  for  I 
about  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  it 
is  difficult  to  figure  how  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  even  its  own  way,  much  | 
less  that  of  any  other  dams. 

The  recent  claims  that  all  the  op-  f 
position  to  the  dams  is  led  by  Cali-  I 
fornia  people  so  that  they  may  get 
more  of  the  water  that  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  Colorado  are  made  just  to 
divert  people  from  the  real  facts. 
Commercial  interests  in  California 
may  want  more  water,  just  as  com-  \ 
mercial  interests  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  would  ruin  a  fine  National 
Monument  to  build  dams,  but  the 
real  fight  against  the  dam  was  led  by 
the  Sierra  Club  which  is  a  mountain 
and  conservation  club  of  national 
membership  and  NOT  interested  in 
California’s  commercial  development. 

The  argument  is  still  being  made 
that  flooding  these  canyons  of  the 
Green  and  Yampa  would  not  destroy  1 
their  scenic  or  recreational  value  or 
would  even  increase  their  values. 
This  is  such  a  ridiculous  claim  that 
one  has  cause  to  question  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  those  making  it.  National  , 
Parks  and  Monuments  were  set  aside 
largely  to  preserve,  unspoiled  for  all 
time,  sections  of  our  country  which 
are  outstanding  in  some  natural  or 
scenic  value.  The  value  of  these  can¬ 
yons  is  in  their  naturally  flowing 
streams,  and  rapids  and  the  primitive 
wildlife  and  the  impressive  cliffs  that 
surround  them.  To  say  that  flooding  | 
only  9%  of  these  canyons  would  not 
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alter  their  value  is  comparable  to  say' 
ing  that  one  might  put  out  another’s 
eyes  and  he  would  be  little  dam' 
aged  because  the  eyes  only  constitute 
1  %  of  his  body. 

All  good  citizens  who  love  their 
state  and  country  should  keep  up  the 
fight  to  preserve  these  canyons  in  the 
Dinosaur  Monument. 

Write  your  congressmen ,  and  as\ 
others  to  do  so. 


Select  the  variety  of  trees  you  plant 
to  fit  the  locations.  We  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  knowledge  to  advise 
and  the  trees  to  suit  your  needs. 

AMIDON'S 
CASH  NURSERY 

2155  W.  48th  Ave. 

GRand  7-4366 


Fall  Bulbs 
Planters 
House  Plants 
Unusual  Gifts 
Christmas  Decorations 

•  Visit  our  beautiful  daylighted 
store 

Ample  Free  Parking 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 

•  Careful  Spraying 

*  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 


Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Ruu  MORE 

tfzouf  MORE 
mtk  WILMORE 

We  Have  Been  Growing  and 
Selling  Plants  in  the  Denver 
Area  for  over  67  Years. 

Evergreens  -  Roses  -  Shade 
Trees  -  Shrubs 

W.  W.  WILMORE 
NURSERIES 

W.  38th  Avenue  &  Wadsworth 
Phone  HArrison  4-5584 


Christmas  Trees 
and  Decorations 

•  Spruce  Roping 

•  Spruce  Wreaths 

•  Selected  Fir  Trees 

•  Concolor  Trees 

•  Oregon  Holly 

•  Table  and  Floor 

Artificial  Decorations 


FL  5-7361 


YOUR  PRICELESS  TREES 


We  Suggest  at  this  Season 


•  Careful  Spraying 

*  Proper  Pruning 

•  Tree  Removal 


Science  is  the  foundation  of  modern  tree  care.  Intelligent,  practical  applica¬ 
tion  by  COMPETENT  ARBORISTS  employing  the  recommendations  of  accred¬ 
ited  research  scientists  is  a  proven  investment. 

Swingle  Tree  Surgery  Company 

Member  Associated  Arborists  of  America 

Office  Phone  KE  4-4776 

306-307  ENTERPRISE  BUILDING 
829  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
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"To  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  Colorado;  to  protect  the  forests; 
to  encourage  proper  maintenance  and  additional  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens;  to  ma\e  available  correct  information  regarding 
forestry,  horticultural  practices  and  plants  best  suited  to  the  climate; 
and  to  coordinate  the  \nowledge  and  experience  of  foresters,  horti¬ 
culturists  and  gardeners  for  their  mutual  benefit." 
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President . Fred  R.  Johnson 
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HPHIS  index  includes  all  the  material  used  in  the  Green  Thumb  since  its 
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SCHULHOFF  TREE  SERVICE 
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Length 

Issue  Page  in  Pages 


Annuals,  George  W.  Kelly  (Brief  Lists)* . 

Lists  of  Annuals  for  the  Plains . 

Denver  Parks  Flower  Trail,  S.  R.  DeBoer  (Annuals  in 

Bloom  in  City  Parks)* . . 

Sweet  Peas,  Ffelen  Fowler . 

Dear  Gus  (How  to  get  an  effect  when  its  too  late  to  plant 

shrubs  and  perennials) . 

Some  of  the  Most  Popular  Perennials  and  Annuals  Classi- 

fled  as  to  Their  Color  and  Height . 

Annuals  in  the  Denver  Parks,  Frances  White* . 

New  AlLAmerica  Flower  Selections  for  1951 . 

Dimorphotheca  (African  Daisies)* . 

1952  All  American  Flowers,  W.  Ray  Hastings . 

MoneyTrees — Lunaria,  Mrs.  Bernice  Peterson . 

Annuals,  Milton  Carleton . 

Annuals  in  Your  Garden,  Wendell  Keller . 

Nightshade  Family,  L.  J.  Holland . 

Salpiglossis  . 

Fun  With  Gourds,  Pauline  Roberts  Steele . 

The  New  195  3  All-American  Selections . 

Annuals,  Patricia  Wharfield* . 

Cosmos  . 

Petunias  . 

Why  Not  Take  a  Chance  on  Beauty,  Irene  Barnes* . 

Sweet  peas,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Helen  Fowler . 

Some  of  the  Most  Popular  Perennials  and  Annuals  Classi¬ 
fied  as  to  Color  and  Height . . 

Zinnias  . 

Zinnias  . 

Plants  For  the  Arkansas  Valley . . . 

The  Difference  Between  Annuals  and  Perennials,  Mrs. 

Rose  Tuggle*  . 

Cosmos  . 
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ARBORETUMS  AND  BOTANICAL  GARDENS 

Proper  Time  to  Start  an  Arboretum,  M.  Walter  Pesman 


(New  York  and  Seattle  examples) . 

..Feb. 

'44 

6 
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Canada’s  Arboretum  and  Botanic  Garden,  M.  Walter  Pesman 
In  Re — The  Denver  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Garden 
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Boulder,  the  Arboretum  City . 
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14 

A  Botanical  Garden  in  Denver,  Gladys  C.  Evans . 

Highlights  of  the  Proposed  Botanic  Garden  Plan,  Char- 
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Milwaukee’s  Arboretum  . . 

Master  Plan  for  Botanic  Garden  in  Denver,  S.  R.  DeBoer 
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1 

(Map)  . 

..Feb. 

'53 

20 

*  Indicates  illustrations  accompanying  a  story. 
Italics  indicate  illustrations  only. 
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The  Arnold  Arboretum,  Donald  Wyman . . 

Foreign  Botanical  Gardens  (Illustrations) . 

Keegan’s  Lilac  Lane,  S.  R.  DeBoer . 

What  Does  Columbus  Have  That  We  Don't  Have? . 

Over  160  Varieties,  S.  R.  DeBoer . 
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A  Denver  Rose  Garden,  S.  R.  DeBoer . . 
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What  is  a  Botanical  Garden,  Quotations . . . 
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Col.  Edgar  Tarbell  Ensign,  by  W.  J.  Morrill . 
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Orchids  to  George  A.  Carlson . . 

Orchids  to  Helen  Fowler . . 

Orchids  to  Kathryn  Kalmbach . 

Orchids  to  Anna  Garrey . 

Orchids  to  S.  R.  DeBoer . 

Alfred  Rehder,  One  of  the  Country’s  Foremost  HorticuL 

turists,  by  E.  D.  Merrill . 

Orchids  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Barbour . 

Orchids  to  Robt.  E.  More . 
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.  ’48 
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..Feb. 
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..Feb. 

'50 

23 

14 
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32 
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..Jan. 
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.Mar. 
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13 
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SUBJECT 

BOTANICAL  RESERVES 


Length 

Issue  Page  in  Pages 


Botanical  Reserves  Established  . 

Colorado  Botanical  Reserves  (Colorado  Springs) . 

Colorado  Silver  Cedar  Botanical  Reserve  Dedicated* . 

Beaver  Brook  Trail,  George  W.  Kelly* . 

M.  J.  Webber  Botanical  Reserve* . 

BROADLEAVED  EVERGREENS 

Broadleaved  Evergreens*  . 

Adventures  with  Broadleaved  Evergreens  (Rhododendrons, 

Mnt.  Laurel,  Pyracantha,  etc.)* . 

Rhododendrons  for  Colorado* . 

Two  Hardy  Broadleaf  Evergreens,  Ken  Wilmore . 

BULBS,  CORMS,  RHIZOMES,  AND  TUBERS 

Lilies,  Kathleen  Marriage  (Best  varieties  for  Colo.)* . 

Bulbs,  George  W.  Kelly  (Brief  List)* . 

Fall  Bulbs,  Paul  Bradford* . 

Try  Some  Lesser-Known  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs,  George 

M.  Fisher  (History  and  Types)* . . 

Hardy  Plant  Material  for  High  Altitude . 

The  Tulip,  Leslie  F.  Pauli  (History  and  Types)* . 

Bakers  Dozen  of  Good  Lilies,  Claire  Norton  (Description 

and  Cultural  notes)*  . 

Tulip  Trends,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Mattocks . 

Indoor  Bulbs  . 

Tuberous  Begonias,  J.  V.  Schaetzel . 

Protect  Your  Gladiolus  Corms  from  Rot,  A.  O.  Simonds . 

Lilies  for  the  Perennial  Garden,  Mrs.  Persis  Owen 

(Varieties)  . 

Some  Cultural  Suggestions  for  Tulips,  Leslie  F.  Pauli* . 

Some  Random  Notes  on  Tulips,  Anna  R.  Garrey* . 

This  Winter's  Mink  vs.  May’s  Flowers,  J.  A.  Crouch,  Jr. 

(Tulip-Mania  Craze)  . 

Tired  of  Gladioli?  M.  Walter  Pesman  (Gladixia,  Copper- 

tip,  and  Tigerflower)  * . 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  the  Amateur,  A.  C.  Hackstaff* 

(Culture)  . 

The  Species  Tulips  Are  Different,  L.  J.  Holland* . 

Three  Hardy  Bulbs,  T.  Paul  Maslin  (Summer  Hyacinth, 

Fritillaria,  and  Lycoris)* . . 

Considering  Lilies,  I.  Mildred  Steele  (Their  Culture)* . 

Considering  Lilies,  II,  Mildred  Steele  (Varieties)* . 

Plant  Miracle  Drug,  Colchicine,  M.  Walter  Pesman* . 

Colchicum  . 

Bulb  Planting  . 

The  Not  So  “Minor”  Bulbs,  Claire  Norton* . . . . . 

Water  Lily  Tulip . 

Grape  Hyacinth  . 

Guinea'hen  flower  . 

Spring  Snowflakes  . 

Snowdrops  . 

Narcissus  Sp . 

Squills  . 

Crocus  . 

Trillium  . 

Virginia  Blue  Bells . 

Calochortus  . 

Tulipa  sylvestris  . 
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SUBJECT 

Spring  Beauty  from  Bulbs,  L.  J.  Holland* . 

Mexican  Shell  Flower,  Tigridia . . 

Growing  Lilies  From  Seed . 

Bulbs  Make  Spring  Glorious,  Helen  Fowler . 

How  to  Care  for  Gladiolus  Bulbs . 

The  Little  Wilding  Tulips,  Mildred  Steele* . 

Perennial  and  Bulb  List  (Classified  as  to  Use,  Height  and 

Season  of  Bloom) . 

For  Special  Spring  Beauty  Plant  Bulbs  in  the  Fall,  Helen 

Fowler  . 

How  Deep  Shall  Lilies  be  Planted,  Helen  Fowler . 

Dutch  Bulbs,  S.  R.  DeBoer . 

Lilies  . 

Lilies  in  Colorado,  Jan  de  Graaff* . 

Tulips  . 

Tulips  in  the  Spring,  Evelyn  Johnson* . 

Tuberous  Begonias,  Phillip  Handwerk . 

Tigridia  . 

How  to  Grow  Gladiolus,  William  H.  Lucking . 

Lilies  for  Colorado,  Lemoine  Bechtold* . 

Lilies  . 

Amaryllis  That  Bloom  Every  Year,  Elva  Nickels . 

Amaryllis  . . 

Some  of  the  Things  I  Do  in  Growing  Begonias,  Gus  A. 

Worker . 

Growing  Tuberous  Begonias  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado . 

Plants  for  the  Arkansas  Valley . 

Tulips,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Marshall . 

Tidips  . 

Hyacinths  . 

Plant  Fall  Bulbs  to  Welcome  the  Return  of  Spring, 

Jeanette  Lowe*  . 

Crocus  . 

Chionodoxa  . . 

Narcissus  . 

Winter  Bloom  in  our  Colorado  Garden,  Ruth  Ashton 

Nelson  . 

Early  Tellow  Crocus . 

Squills  . 

Letters  to  Sue  (about  winter  bulbs  in  the  garden) 

Lys  Housley  . 

Iris,  Blue  Shimmer . 

Tall  Bearded  Iris,  Don  A.  Weber* . 

Iris  . 

Gardening  with  Tulips,  Evelyn  Miles  Johnson  (Good 

Varieties)  . 

It’s  Tulip  Planting  Time,  Herb  Gundell . 

Daffodil  Gardening,  Melvin  W.  Jackson . 

Daffodils  . : . 

Magic  Carpet,  Fran  Duty* . 

Daffodils  . 

Spring  in  Winter,  Ruth  Ashton  Nelson* . 

Snowflakes  for  Spring,  Helen  Fowler* . 

CACTI  AND  SUCCULENTS 

Just  Call  Me  Spineless,  Elizabeth  Nixon  Eckstein* . 

Consider  the  Poor  Cactus,  D.  M.  Andrews . 

Suckers  for  Succulents,  Elizabeth  Nixon  Eckstein* . 

Colorado  Cacti,  M.  Walter  Pesman*  (Complete) . 

Three  Species  of  Sedum* . 


Issue 

Dec. 

Page 

,  1954 

Length 
in  Pages 

.May 

’51 

12 
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’51 

17 
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.Oct. 
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A3 

14 
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Sept. 

A3 

22 

11/2 

Sept. 

A3 

27 

1 
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A3 

27.30,33 
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A3 

32 

Sept. 

A3 

28 

6 

Sept. 

A3 

28 

Sept. 

A3 

29 

Sept. 

A3 

31 

.Mar. 

A4 

12 

2 

Mar. 

A4 

12 

.Mar. 

A 4 

12 
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A4 

30 

1 

-July 

A 4 

Front  Cover 

-July 

A 4 

12 

6 

-July 

A 4 

13,14,15 

Sept. 

A4 

24 

2 

Sept. 

A4 

26 

2 

Sept. 

A4 

28 

3 1/2 

Sept. 

A 4 

29 

.Oct. 

A4 

13 

2 

.Oct. 

A4 

12 

1 

.Oct. 

A4 

14 

H/2 

.Oct. 

A4 

34 

1 

Nov. 
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12 

21/2 

..Jan. 

Al 

25 

Zi 

June 

Al 

12 

2 

Aug. 

Al 

6 

5 
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A2 

24 

2 
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SUBJECT 

Issue 

Page 

Length 
in  Pages 

When  is  a  “Cactus’'  Not  a  Cactus?  Elizabeth  Nixon  Eckstein. 

.Sept.  ’52 

10 

3 

Illustrations  . 

.Sept.  ’52 

10 

The  Theme  of  This  Garden  is  Cactus* . 

.Sept.  ’52 

13 

3 

Cactaceae,  L.  J.  Holland  (Complete) . 

..Oct.  ’52 

8 

VA 

Do  You  Know  the  Charm  of  the  Desert?  Helen  D.  Stanley*. 

...Jan.  '53 

36 

1 

Growing  Cactus  and  Succulents  in  New  Zealand,  Eric 

I.  L.  Jones . 

...July  '53 

34 

i!4 

CENTRAL  CITY 

Before  the  Cry  of  Gold,  Mark  and  Claire  Norton* . 

...July  '46 

3 

5 

Conspicuous  Plants  to  Look  For  in  the  Central  City  Area* 
Mark  and  Claire  Norton  (List  of  Wild  Flowers) . 

...July  '46 

7 

7 

Central  City  Gardens,  Prudence  Bostwick* . 

...July  ’46 

14 

7 

The  Opera  House  Garden,  Kathleen  Marriage . 

...July  ’46 

21 

5 

Central  City  and  High  Altitude  Horticulture,  M.  Walter 

Pesman*  . 

...July  '46 

26 

6 

CITY  FORESTRY 

Do  We  Need  a  Shade  Tree  Service?  Ernest  J.  Schreiner . 

.Sept.  '47 

25 

2 

Colorado  Trees  (Value  of  Street  Trees) . 

..Nov.  ’47 

13 

1 

Colorado  Street  Trees . 

..Nov.  ’47 

16 

2 

Street  Tree  Planting  (Approved  practices)* . 

...Feb.  '48 

18 

3 

Maintenance  of  Street  Trees  (Fertilization,  trimming,  insect 
enemies,  spray  equipment,  and  chemicals) . 

..Mar.  ’48 

9 

5 

Trees  for  Colorado  (Best  10  as  selected  by  Nurserymen) . 

..May  '48 

9 

1 

We  Do  It  in  Lansing,  Carl  Fenner . 

..May  ’48 

26 

2 Zi 

Tree  Care  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  Carl  Fenner  (Pruning,  re¬ 
pair,  spraying,  removal) . . . 

...July  ’48 

22 

2 

A  Mayor  Appreciates  Trees,  Frank  Ziedler . . . 

...Oct.  '48 

27 

l>/4 

Franklin  Park,  Columbus,  Ohio* . . 

...Oct.  ’48 

31 

Zi 

Your  Trees  Are  Valuable,  George  M.  Fisher  (They  should 
have  expert  care) . 

..Dec.  ’49 

16 

2 

Trees  and  Safety,  George  S.  Stadler . 

..Dec.  ’51 

13 

Vi 

Should  Reason  or  Emotion  Control  the  Use  and  Accept¬ 
ance  of  Ornamental  Shade  Trees,  George  S.  Stadler* . 

...Feb.  '53 

10 

ty* 

CITY  PLANNING 

A  Small  Town  Talks,  The  Littleton  Independent . 

..Sept.  '47 

13 

l 

New  City  Entrance  for  Trinidad . . . . . 

..Mar.  ’49 

12 

i!4 

Fort  Collins,  The  Lilac  City  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Peterson  . 

..May  ’50 

32 

Vi 

Another  Lilac  City . 

..June  '50 

32 

Vi 

Boulder,  The  Arboretum  City . 

..June  '50 

37 

!4 

City  Zoning,  S.  R.  DeBoer . 

...May  ’52 

15 

Vi 

Littleton’s  Triangle,  Mrs.  Howard  Scowen . . . . 

..June  ’53 

42 

Vi 

Liberty  Statue  at  Loveland* . 

..Aug.  '53 

7 

1 

Roadside  Planting  at  Swink . . . 

..Sept.  '53 

16 

1 

Rocky  Ford  Landscapes  Its  Schools,  Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Babcock . 

..Sept.  '53 

12 

1 

Buck  Burshears  and  The  Koshare  Indians* . . 

..Sept.  '53 

24 

2 

Community  Plants,  George  W.  Kelly* . 

..June  '54 

16 

4 

CLIMATE  AND  WEATHER 

We  Can  and  Do  Make  Weather . 

..Sept.  '46 

5 

H/2 

Climatic  Differences  in  Colorado,  C.  H.  Wasser* . 

..Aug.  ’48 

4 

31/2 

Climatic  Factors  Affecting  Tree  Growth  on  the  High 

Plains,  A.  C.  Hildreth — Part  I . 

...Feb.  '54 

30 

4 

Climatic  Factors  Affecting  Tree  Growth  on  the  High 

Plains,  A.  C.  Hildreth — Part  II . 

....May  54 

22 

i/t 

My  Chief  Climate  Problem  and  What  I  Do  About  It,  M. 

Walter  Pesman  . 

..June  ’54 

12 

l|/2 
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SUBJECT  Issue  Page 

COLORADO  FORESTRY  AND  HORTICULTURE  ASS  N 


Length 
in  Pages 


COMPOST 

Compost  Pile — How  to  Make  and  Take  Care  of . 

Why  Rake?  George  W.  Kelly . 

Contented  Earthworms  Make  Contented  Gardeners 


Use  of  Peat  Moss,  John  W.  Dunfield . 

Compost,  Manures  and  Inorganic  Fertilizers,  Walter 
Thomas  (Very  Complete) . 


How  to  Make  Compost,  John  W.  Newman . 

Facts  About  Organic  Gardening,  L.  H.  MacDaniels . 

New  Compost  Accelerators,  E.  G.  Bennison . 

Why  Make  Compost,  Mrs.  Jan  Schoo . 

Sir  Albert  Howard’s  Indoor  Composting  Method,  Mrs. 
Jan  Schoo  . 


..Feb. 

’44 

1 

21/2 

.May 

’44 

2 

Zi 
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’45 

1 
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.May 

’46 

1 

1 

.May 

’46 

22 

1 

Nov. 

’46 

1 

1  */2 

..July 
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22 
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.Sept. 
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1 
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2 
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Zi 
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Zi 
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2 
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32 
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.Mar. 

’50 

6 
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.Apr. 
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6 
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..Jan. 

’51 

30 

Zi 

..Feb. 

’51 

6 

2 

..Feb. 

’51 

7 

1 

..Feb. 

’51 

4 

1 

..Jan. 

’52 

4 

Zi 

.Mar. 

’52 

4 

1 

.Mar. 

'52 

9 

1 

.Mar. 

’52 

10 

1/2 

.Mar. 

’52 

11 

2 

.May 

’52 

12 

1 

.Mar. 

’52 

13 

Zi 

.Mar. 

’53 

6 

1 

.Mar. 

'53 

9 

3 

..Feb. 

’54 

27 

O 

3 

.Apr. 

’54 

60 

3 

Apr. 

’54 

64 

2 

.Nov. 

’54 

6 

1 

.Apr. 

’44 

11 

Zi 

’44 

3 

1 

Sept. 

’44 

6 

1 

.Mar. 

’48 

21 

1/2 

..July 

’50 

14 

2 

.Dec. 

’50 

9 

Wi 

.Dec. 

’50 

13 

1 

.Mar. 

’51 

20 

1 

.Mar. 

’51 

21 

1 

.Mar. 

’51 

21 

1 

.Nov. 

’51 

14 

1 

.Mar. 

’53 

25 

3/4 

-Aug. 

’53 

22 

1 

.Dec. 

’53 

28 

2/2 
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SUBJECT 

CONFERENCES 

Program  of  Feb.  26,  1944  Conference . , 

Rocky  Mtn.  Horticultural  Conference . ;Vct-  , 

Rocky  Mtn.  Horticultural  Conference . ^ov-  , 

Midwestern  Shade  Tree  Conference . Ja£-  , 

Tentative  Program  for  Fifth  Annual  Conference . Beb.  ^ 

Shade  Tree  Conference . . 

Shade  Tree  Conference .  e  ' 

CONSERVATION 

Is  Our  Colorado  Landscape  in  Danger?  J.  V.  K.  Wagar . July  44 

Sanctuaries  in  the  Plains,  Jules  S.  Renaud  (Conservation 

possibilities  and  practices) . — - . - . -Jan 

Mount  Goliath  Nature  Study  Area,  Fred  R  Johnson" . May 

Watersheds  and  Water  Yields  of  Colorado,  John  W 

Spencer*  .  M 

Conservation,  What  Can  I  Do  About  It? . V?v' 

Do  We  Need  State  Parks? . ' .  Jjy 

A  Good  Woodsman . ------- . ; . JUy 

Quaking  Aspen  as  Seen  By  the  Watershed  Reseaicher, 

g  q  Goodell*  . J  'By 

How  Public  Are  GrUng'lands,  Farrington  R.  Carpenter . July  '47 

Two  Acres  for  Your  Life,  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  (Impor- 

tance  of  soil  and  water) . •- .  ep  ' 

Watershed  Planting  on  the  Pike  National  Forest,  Jay 

AssodationWfends  National  Forests  Gladys  C.  Evans . Jan. 

The  Land  is  for  the  Living,  Morris  E.  Fonda— - ----- . -  • 

Wild  Flower  Conservation  in  the  Far  West,  P.  L.  Ricker . June  48 

So  You  Love  the  Wild  Flowers,  Florence  W.  Myers . Ju  y  48 

Disappearing  California  Flora,  Lester  Rowntree . .  Y 

The  Good  Earth,  Elmer  Eugene  Barker . -J  Y 

President  Truman  on  Conservation . Nov  ^g 

Importance  of  Conservation . — - . 

Friends  of  the  Land  Will  Organize  Chapter 
An  Appeal  for  a  Partnership  With  Nature 
Christmas  Tree  Conservation,  Everett  J.  L< 

What’s  a  Ming  Tree,  Anyway?----- . 

Improving  the  Habitat,  Allen  S.  Pec^-- . 

Dynamics  of  Renewable  Resources  (Extra 

vations  of  several  authoiities) . 

Wilderness  Society  . . . . 


wnar  i^ues  guiuiOUo  ^  ’ - * 

I  Came,  I  Saw,  I  Believed,  George  W  Kelly . 

Why  Teach  Conservation,  John  W.  Spencer . 

Standards  for  Proper  Christmas  Tree  Cutting . 

The  Christmas  Tree,  Erne  H.  Shubert— . . - . 

All  Colorado  is  Our  Garden,  Carl  Feiss" . 

Conservation  Education,  R.  H.  Eckelberry  . . . 

Colorado-Wyoming  Academy  of  Science  (Conservation 

resolutions)  .  . 

Our  Vanishing  Bunchgrass,  E.  D.  Sandvig*  — - . ------ 


Length 

Issu 
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in  Pages 
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28 
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28 
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Try  This  on  Your  Camp  Fire,  Anna  Timm . ....June 

Chicken  Surprise,  Anna  Timm .  u§- 

And  a  Merry  Christmas  to  You! . 

Horticultural  Hand  Lotion,  Helen  Fowler . -Jan.  53 

Let’s  Make  Pomander  Balls,  Kathryn  Kalmbach . Dec. 

RO ASIDE  PARKS  AND  PLANNING 

Living  Memorials,  Blue  Star  Drive,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Mattocks . NIai. 

An  Easterner  Looks  at  Colorado,  John  M.  S.  Emory . vr  ^ 

Sales  House  of  Mark  and  Claire  Norton* . -Apr- 

Colorado  Roadsides*  . - . 

Our  Littered  Highways,  Edna  Wolfe* . Mar. 

Colorado  Roadsides*  . Nov. 

Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway . -Jan.  51 

Colorado’s  Blue  Star  Highways* . - . . " 'cu 

Trees — Their  Place  in  the  Complete  Highway,  Karl  Dressel....reb. 

Roadside  Planning  at  Swink* . 

Roadside  Development  is  Important  to  Colorado . Jan. 
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Other  States  Do  Have  Attractive  Roadside  Parks* . June  ^ 

Roadside  Development,  Elinor  Kingery* . Sept.  54 
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Rock  Gardens,  Kathleen  Marriage* . - . - . - . Ylar  , 
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My  Experiences  with  Roses,  Maurice  N.  Marshall  (lists  and 
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America,  Robert  Pyle* . 

Peace  and  Pixie  Roses . 
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Tom  Thumb  Rose . 
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SUBJECT  Is; 

Miniature  Roses,  R.  D.  W.  Clapp* . June 

Propagation  of  Roses,  L.  J.  Holland* . June 

How  to  Plant  a  Rose* . . June 

Consider  the  Roses,  G.  W.  Kelly  and  E.  Moore* . June 

How  Good  are  the  New  Roses?  M.  Walter  Pesman . Feb. 

Roses  in  Pots,  Frank  Richards . Mar. 

Roses  are  Waking  from  Winter  Sleep  (Seasonal  Care) . May  TO 

Altai  Rose  Bush . May 

Winter  Protection  of  Roses,  A.  E.Albera . Nov. 

Chlorosis  in  Roses,  F.  B.  Wann . Nov. 

Old  Roses,  Lula  Rose  Morse* . May  T 1 

Types  of  Roses,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard . May 


Length 


A  Rose  in  Color . Sept. 


A  Colorful  Rose  Garden  at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  M.  Walter 

Pesman*  . May 

Rose  Notes,  Vella  Hood  Conrad . June  thru  Nov. 

Rose  Notes,  Vella  Hood  Conrad . Jan. 

How  I  Grow  Good  Roses,  Mrs.  Harold  Libby . Apr. 

What  Makes  a  Rose,  I,  E.  L.  D.  Seymour . Apr. 


A  Message  of  Good  Will  from  a  Fellow  Who  Likes  Roses, 

Arthur  L.  Simpson . June 

What  Does  Columbus  Have  That  We  Don’t  Have?  (A 

Rose  Garden)  . Aug. 

Hail  Storm,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Marshall . Sept. 

Verses  . Apr. 

Rose,  The  Doctor . Apr. 

The  Denver  Rose  Society,  Lou  Appeldorn . Apr. 

Landscaping  with  Roses,  M.  Walter  Pesman* . Apr. 

Types  of  Roses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Maynard* . Apr. 

Four  Roses,  K.  N.  Marriage* . Apr. 

Rosa  hugonis  . Apr. 

Great  Grandmother  Rose . Apr. 

The  Moss  Rose . Apr. 

Climbing  Roses,  John  S.  Bouslog,  M.D.* . Apr. 

Miniature  Roses,  Vesta  Turnure* . Apr. 

My  Ten  Best  Roses,  Elsa  K.  Jones . Apr. 

Peace  and  Pixie  Roses . Apr. 

Roses  in  the  Landscape  Plan,  George  M.  Fisher . Apr. 

Preparation  of  Your  Rose  Bed,  Jack  N.  Withers . Apr. 

Rose  Culture  in  Fort  Collins,  Martha  B.  Jordan . Apr. 

Greetings  to  New  Rose  Growers,  Clair  Robinson . Apr. 

One  Man’s  Opinion  of  Winter  Protection  of  Roses,  Roy 

T.  Littlejohn  . Apr. 

A  Denver  Rose  Garden,  S.  R.  DeBoer . Apr. 

Denver  Botanic  Garden,  Rose  Garden  Section  (plan) . Apr. 

Plant  Roses  Early,  A.  E.  Albera . Apr. 

Simple  Facts  About  Fertilizing  Roses,  P.  B.  Smith . Apr. 

Roses  in  Europe,  A.  E.  Albera . Apr. 

Disease  and  Insect  Control,  Vella  Hood  Conrad . Apr. 

What  Makes  a  Good  Show,  Lloyd  Woodward . Apr. 

Showing  Roses,  Charles  A.  Vollick* . Apr. 
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Standards  Used  in  Judging  Roses,  Clyde  E.  Learned . 

Using  Roses  Indoors,  Sue  Kelly* . 

Let’s  Get  Down  to  the  Root  of  the  Problem,  Moras  L. 

Shubert  . 

Potted  Roses  Lend  Special  Fascination  to  Garden  Terrace, 

Helen  Fowler  . 

Rose  Garden  Design,  Maurice  Marshall . 

Are  The  New  Roses  Better?  A.  L.  Simpson . 

Colors  in  Rose  Blooms  Satisfy,  Planting  News . 
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Garden  Calendar  . . 

Garden  Calendar  . 

Seasonal  Suggestions  . 

Seasonal  Suggestions  . 

Seasonal  Suggestions  . 
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Landscape  Adornment,  W.  R.  Leslie  (Some  Plants  Hardy 

in  Canada)*  . May  ’50  20 

Cho\echerry  . Apr.  ’50  19 

Rhododendron  albiflorum  . Apr.  '50  24 

English  haw . May  '50  11 

Coc\spur  thorn  . May  '50  12,18 
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Clematis  for  Colorado,  George  W.  Kelly* . 

Honeysuckles  for  Colorado,  George  W.  Kelly* . . 

Vines,  George  W.  Kelly  (Brief  Lists)* . 

Lists  of  Vines  for  the  Plains . 

Lists  of  Vines  for  the  Arkansas  Valley . . 
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Denver  22,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  Hadley,  598  S.  Corona  St., 
Denver  9,  Colo. 

Miss  Lottie  Mildred  Pierce,  625  Maxwell 
Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mike  M.  Kotar,  976  Vaughn  St.,  Denver 
8,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Mike  Kotar,  825  Center  St.,  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo. 

Gurney  R.  Duncan,  2370  Ash  St.,  Den' 
ver  7,  Colo. 

Mere  W.  Reese,  927  1 7 th  St.,  Denver  2, 
Colo. 


LIBRARY  DONORS 

November,  1954 

Mrs.  William  Evans 


BROADVIEW  NURSERY 

THE  M.  J.  WEBBER  NURSERY 

Established  1913 

Highway  72  to  Simms  Street 
Phone  HArrison  4-3132 


The  Denver  Forestry  &  Landscape 
Company 

Call  us  for  your  Tree  Spraying,  Trimming 
and  Removal 

In  Denver  Since  1918 

1677  S.  Clarkson  PEarl  3-1929 


SIMPSON  SEED  COMPANY 

Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Garden  Supplies 

1525  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
TAbor  5-2279 


It  Is  a 
Can’t  Miss 
When  You  Use 

PERMAGREEN 
PLANT  FOOD 

It's  a  Complete  Balanced  Ration 
for  Lawns,  Flowers  and  Gardens 

Ask  for  It  at  Your  Dealers 


rlwrtj&azx 


Better  Built  Trees  —  Landscapings  with  Personality 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 

Prune  Trees  to  Preserve  Health  and  Appearance.  Feed  Trees  to 
Stimulate  Growth  and  Vigor — Free  Estimates 

O.  E.  PEARSON,  Arborist 
5825  W.  Sixteenth  Ave. 


Phone  BE  7-0446 


For  the  Very  Best  in 
Lawn  Sprinkler  Systems 

Call  NORD 

DExter  3-5021 

The  Best  of  Materials, 
Professionally  Engineered 
and  Expertly  Installed 

We  Have  Been  Installing 
Since  1933 

NORD  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM  CO. 

1500  DAHLIA  ST. 


MOUNTAIN  PEAT 
FERTILIZERS 

Nursery  Stock  and 
Evergreens 

McCOY  &  JENSEN 

Nursery  located  1  mi.  west  of  South 
Wadsworth  on  the  Morrison  Road 

Morrison,  Colorado 
WAInut  2-1176  and  WAInut  2-1177 


Complete  Line  of 
Acclimated  Nursery  Stock 

Insecticides  and  Fertilizers 

for  the 

Home  Gardener's  Needs 

ALAMEDA  NURSERY,  INC. 

Denver’s  Garden  Center 

2645  W.  Alameda  WEst  5-3528 


LAWN  AERATION  SHRUBBERY  TRIMMING 

LANDSCAPING 

Complete  Evergreen  Service 

HARRY  STEELE  &  SON 

10880  West  47th  Avenue  HArrison  4-7203 


Watch  for  the  Grand  Opening 

GREEN  BOWERS  GARDEN  CENTER 

Everything  for  Outdoor  Living 

E.  Exposition  at 

So.  Colorado  Blvd.  About  March  1 


